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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb cemtents of the first part of this yolmne form the substance of the article 
CmsTUHiTT, in the Edinburgh £NOTCLOP.aDiA. Its appearance is due to the 
libcnlity of the Proprietors of that Work—nor did the Author conceive the pur- 
pose (tf presenting it to the world in another shape, till he was permitted and 
tdfiied iff them to republish it in a separate form. It is chiefly confined to the 
exposition of the histmcal argument m the truth of Christianifty ; and the aim 
of Hit Author is fulfilled if he has succeeded in proving the external testimony 
to be 10 sufficient, as to leave Infidelity without excuse, even though the remain- 
ing important branches of the Christian defence had been less strong and satis- 
bdmj than they are. " The works that I do in my Father's name, they bear 
witness of me." " And if I had not done the works among them which none 
odier man did, they had not had sin." 

The Author is ui from assertinff the study of the historical evidence to be the 
oolj channel to a fidth in the trum of Ghristiani^. How could he, in the &ce 
of ^ obvious hd, that there are thousands and thousands of GhristianSi who 
betr the most undeniable marks of the truth having come home to their under- 
itanding "in demonstration . of the Spirit and of power?" They have an 
eridence within themselves, which the world knoweth not, even the promised 
manifestations of the Saviour. This evidence is a " sign to them that believe ;" 
bot flie Bible speaks also of a " sign to them which believe not ;" and should it 
be effectual in reclaiming any of these from their infidelity, a mighty object is 
pined by the exhibition of it. Should it not be efiectual, it will l^ to them '' a 
nyoor oi death unto death ;" and this is one of the very efiects ascribed to the 
^odamstion of Christian truth in the first ages. If, even in the hce of that 
und of evidence, which they have a rdidi and respect for, they still hold out 
igunst the reception of the Gospel, this must aggravate the weight of the 
tiuettemng whicn lies upon them ; " How shall they escape, if they neglect so 
greit a salvation ?^ 

It win be a great satisfiustion to the writer of the following pages, if any shall 
riie from the perusal of them with a stronger determination than before to take 
hit Christianity exdusivelv firom his Bible. It is not enough to entitle a man to 
the name of a Christian, that he professes to believe the Sible to be a genuine 
communication from God. To be the discij^e of any book, he must do s(»nething 
more than satisfy himself that its contents are true — ^he must read the book — ^he 
must obtain a knowledge of the contents. And how many are there in the world, 
who do not call the truth of the Bible message in question, while they safier i 
to fie beside them imopened, unread, and unattended to ! 
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EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 



CHAPTER I. 

(h the Pritu^Ui ofBiUmcai Evidence, md their ApplkaiUm to Ike Qveffioii 
of the Truth of ChHitiamiff. 



Wbrs a ^eiinl comimmicatlon to come 
tons from a person at a distance, there are 
two ways in which we might try to satisfy 
omseif es, that thtf was a true oommnnica- 
tkn, and tiiat there was no imposition in 
Ae affikir. We might either sit in examina- 
tion upon the substance of the message; 
mi then from what we knew of the penon 
from whom it professed to come, judge 
whether it was probable that such a mes- 
«ige would be sent bf him ; or we may sit 
in fnmminstion upon the credibility of the 
nessengers. 

It is evident, that in carrying on the first 
examination, we mi^t be subject to very 
great uncertainty. The professed author 
of the communication in question may live 
at such a distance from us, that we may 
never have it in our power to verify his mea- 
me by any peisonal conversation with him. 
We may be so*far ignorant of his ctiaracter 
and designs, as to be unqualified to iudse 
of the kind of communication that should 
proceed finom him. To estimate aright the 
probable authenticity of the message from 
wlmt we know of its author, would re(}uire 
an ao)Qaintance with his plans, and views, 
•nd circumstances, of which we may not 
be in possession. We may bring the great- 
est d^ree of sagacity to mis investigation ; 
M then the highest sagacity is of no avail, 
when there is an unsufflciency of date. Our 
ingenuity may be unbounded ; but then we 
ma^ want the materials. The principle 
which we assume may be untrue in itself^ 
and therefore may be nJlacious in its appli- 



Thaaf^e \nay derive very little light 
from oiMnt argument But there is still 
a isoonff % reserve,— the credibility of the 
mesaengeik We jnay be no judges of the 
kind of communicktion whiph is natural, or 
Kke^ to proceed vom a peirson with whom 
ve are but imperwtly afmiainted ; but we 
any (le very competent judg^ of the degree 
^ftm that is to be repoaed in tbe beareiB 



ofthatcommunkation. We may know and 
appreciate the natural signs of veracity. 
There is a tone, and a manner character- 
istic of lumesty, whidi may be both intel- 
ligible and convincing. There may be a 
concurrence of several messengers. There 
may be their substantial agreement There 
may be the total want of any thinff like 
concert or collusk>n among them. There 
may be their determined and unanimous 
perseverance, in spite of all tbe incredulity 
and all the opporttion which thty meet 
with. The subject of the communication 
may be most unpalatable to us; and we 
may be so unreasonable as to wreak our 
unpleasant feeling upon the bearers of it In 
tfaie way, they may not only have no earthly 
interest to deceive us, bat have the strongeft 
inducement possible to abstain fhmi insistinff 
upon that message which they were charged 
to deliver. Last of all, as the conclusive sea( 
of their authenticity, they may all agree iu 
giving us a watchword, which we previously 
knew could be given by none but thev mas- 
ter; and which none but his messengers 
could ever obtem the possession o£ In this 
way, unfruitful as all our efforts may have 
beea upon tbe first subject of examination, 
we may derive from the sec<md the mos^ 
decisive evidenec, that the message in ques- 
tion is a real message, and was actually 
transmitted to us by its professed author. 

Now, this consideration applies in all its 
parts to a message from God. Tbe argu- 
ment for Uie truth of this roessaffe reserves 
itself into the same two topics of examina- 
tion. We may sit in judgment upon the 
subject of the message ; or we may sit m 
judgment upon the credibility of its bearers. 

The first forms a great part of that ar- 
gument for the truth of the Christian reli- 
ffion, which comes under the head of its 
internal emdencee. The substance of the 
messa^ is neither more nor less^ than that 
particmar scheme of the divine economy 
whk5h is revealedo^,^«i9^|nJlie J9|OT Twta- 
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tament; and the point of inquiry is, whether 
this scheme be consistent with that know- 
ledge of God and his attributes which we 
. are preriously in possession of? 

It appears to many, that no effectual ar- 
gument can be founcfed upon this consider- 
ation, because they do not count themselves 
enough acquainted with the designs or dia- 
raeter of the being from whom the message 
professes to have come. Were the author 
of the message some distant and unknown 
individual of our own species, we would 
scarcely be entitled to found an argument 
upon any comparison of ours, betwixt the 
import of the message and the character of 
the individual, even though we had our 
general experience of human nature to help 
us in the ^>ecilbtion. Now, of the invisible 
God, we have no experience whatever. We 
are still further removed from all* direct and 
personal observation of him or of his coun- 
sels. Whether we think of the eternity of 
his government or the mighty range of its 
influence over tne wide Apartments of nar 
ture and providence, he stands at such a dis- 
tance from us, as to make the management 
of his empire a subject inaceessible to all 
our faculties. 

It is evident^ however, that this does not 
wply to the second topic of examination. 
The bearers of the message were beinn like 
ourselves ; and we can apply our safe and 
certain experience of man to their conduct 
and testimony. We may know too little 
of God, to found any argument upon the 
coincidence which we conceive to exist be- 
tween the subject of the message and our 
previous conceptions of its author. But we 
may know enough of man to pronounce 
upon the credibUit^r of the messengers. 
Had they the manner and physiognomy of 
honest men? Was their testimony resisted, 
and did they persevere in it ? Had they 
anv interest in fabricating the message ; or 
did they suflfer in consequence of this per- 
severance? Did they suffbr to such a de- 
cree, as to constitute a satisfying pledge of 
ueir mtegrity ? Was there iQore than one 
messenger, and did tiliey affi^ as to the 
substance of that communication which 
they made to the world ? Did they exhibit 
any spedal mark of their office as the mes- 
sengers of God ; such a mark as none but 
God could give, and none but his approved 
messeni^ers could obtain the possession of? 
Was this mark the power of working mira- 
cles; and were these miracles so obviously 
addressed to the senses as to leave no sus- 
picion of deceit behina them ? These are 
questions which we feel our competency to 
take up, and to decide upon. Thejr lie vnth- 
in the le^timate boundaries of human obser- 
vation; and upon the solution of these do 
we rest the question of the truth of the 
CSiristian religion. 

Tlu$^ Hien, m ^ state of the question 



with those to whom the message was origf 
nally aidressed^ They had personal ac- 
cess to the messengers; and the evidences f^ 
their veracity lay before them. They were 
the eye and ear-witnesses of those fact* 
which occurred at the commencement of 
the Christian religion, and upon which its 
credibility rests. What met their observa- 
tion must have bden enough to satisfy them ; 
but we live at the distance of nearly 2000 
years, and is there enough to satisfy us ? 
Those facts, which constitute the evidence 
for Christianity, might have been credible 
and convincing to them, if they really saw 
them ; but is there any way by which they 
can be rendered credible and convincing to 
us, who only read of them ? What is the 
expedient by which the knowledge and be- 
lief of the men of other times can be trans- 
mitted to posterity? Can we distinguish 
between a corrupt and a fjetithftil transmis- 
sion? Have we evidence before us, by *' 
which we can aseertain what was the belic» 
of those to whom the message was first 
communicated ? And can the belief which 
^sted in their minds be derived to ours, 
by our sitting in judgment upon the rea- 
sons which produced it ? 

The surest way in which the belief and 
knowledge of the men of former ages can 
be transmitted to ^eir descendants, is 
through the medium of written testimony ; 
and it is fortunate for us, that the records 
of the Christian rdigion are not the only 
historical documents which have come down 
to us. A great variety of information has 
come down to us in this way ; and a great 
part of that information is as firmly bdiev- 
ed, and as confidently proceeded upon, as 
if the thin|[ narrated had happened with- 
in the fimits of our eye-sight. No man 
doubts the inva^n of Britain by Julius 
Caesar ; and no man doubts, therefore, that 
a conviction of the truth of past events may 
be fairly produced in the mind by the in- 
strumentality of a written memorial. This 
is the kind of evidence which is chiefly ap- 
pealed to for the truth of ancient history ; 
and it is counted satisfying evidence for all 
that part of it, which is received and de- 
pended upon. 

In laving before the reader, then, the evi- 
dence for the truth of Christianity, we do 
not call his mind to any singular or unpre- 
cedented exercises of its faculties. We cnXl 
him to pronounce upon the oiedibility of 
wriCten documents, which profess to have 
been published at a certain age, and by cer- 
tain authors. The inquiry mvolves in it no 
principle whteh is not app^ed to every day 
in questions of ordinary criticism. To St 
in judgment on the credibili^ of a writtmi 
document, is a frequent and familiar exer- j 
cise of the understanding with literary men* i 
It is fortunate for the human mind, when 
so iiiterestingaqnestionas itsrdigiousftitli 



fltn be flMed under the tribunal of soefa 
evideaee as it is eompeteit to pronounce 
nop. It was Antnnale fyf those to whom 
drisUanity (a professed communication 
from heaven) was first addressed, that they 
eould decide upon ^ eenoineness of the 
cotnmnnication by soch mmiliar and every- 
day principles^ as the marks of truth or false- 
hood in the human bearers of that commu- 
ueation. And it is fortunate for us that 
when, after that communication has assu- 
ned the form of a historical document, we 
an pronounce upon the degree of credit 
wtiieb should be attached to it, by theverv 
•una exercise of mind which we so confi- 
dently engage in, when sitting in Examina- 
tion upon Sue other historical documents 
Hut have come down to m from antiquity. 

If two historical documents possess equal 
degrees of evidence, they should produce 
eqoal degrees of conviction. But if the ob- 
ject of the one be to establish some fact 
coDoected wHh onr religious faith, whOe the 
ofagectof the other is to establish some (act, 
iboQt which we feel no other interest thap 
that general curiosity which is gratified by 
the solution of any question in literature, 
(hit diflference tn the object produces a dif- 
ferenee of efTect in. the feelings and tenden- 
eies of the mind. It is impossible for the 
oind, while it inquires into the evidence of 
a Cbristian document, to abstain from all 
reference to the important conclusion of the 
inqniry. And this will necessarily mingle 
itsinllaenoe with the arguments which en- 
gige its attention. It may be of importance 
to attend to the peculiar feelings which are 
thns given to the investigation, and in how 
(ar iaey have aflected the impression of the 
Cbristian argument 

We know it to be the opinion of some, 
that in this way an undue advantage has 
been given to that argument Instead of a 
pore question of truth, it has been made a 
qjoestion of sentiment; and the wishes of the 
heart have mingled with the exercises of 
tbe understanding. There is a class of men 
who may feel disposed to overrate its eviden- 
ces, 4)ecause they are anxious to give 6very 
npport and stability to a system, which 
they conceive to be most intimately connec- 
ted with the dearest hopes and wishes of 
bnmanity; beeause their imagination is 
carried away bv the sublimity of its doc- 
trines, or their heart engaged by that amia- 
ble morality which is so much calculated to 
unprove and adorn the face of society. 

Now we are ready to admit, that as the 
^^bjectjof the inqniry is not the character, 
hottbe truth of Christianity, the-philosopher 
^^34 be careful to protect his mind nrom 
tbedfiDsion of its charms. He should sepa- 
ttte^exercisesof the understanding from 
^ t^idencies of the &ncy or of the heart 
mmMA be prepared to follow the light 
4MdcMe, thou£^ it may lead him to (^- 
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elusions the most pidnftd and mdandioly. 
He should train his mind toaU the hardihood 
of abstract and unfeeling intelligence. He 
should give up every thing to the suprema- 
cj of argument, and be able to renounce, 
without a siffh, all the tenderest possessions 
of infancy, me mdment that truth demands 
of him the sacrifice. Let it be remembered, 
however, that while one speoies of prgu- 
diee opmtes in favour of Christianity, 
another prdudice operates against it There 
is a class of men who are repelled from the 
investigation of its evidences, because in 
their minds Christianity is allied with the 
weakness of superstition ; and they feel that 
the^are descending when they bring down 
their attention to a subject which engrosses 
so much respect and admifttion from the 
vulgar. 

It appears to us, that the peculiar feeling 
which the sacredness of the subject gives to 
the inquirer, is, upon the whole, unfavoura- 
ble to the impression of the Christian argu- 
ment Had tne subject not been sacred, and 
had the same testimony been given to the 
facts that are connected with it, we are sa- 
tisfied that the history of Jesus m the New 
Testament would have been looked upon as 
the best supported by evidence of any his- 
tory that has come down to us. It would 
assist us in appreciatfaag the evidence for 
the truth of the gospel history, if we could 
conceive for a moment, that Jesus, instead 
of being the founder of a new religion, had 
been merely the founder of a new school of 
philosophy, and that the difierent histories 
which have come down to us had merely 

Xesented him as an extraordinaiy person, 
had rendered himself illustrioo? among 
his countrymen by the wisdom at his say- 
ings, and the beneficence oMiis actions. 
We venture to say, that had this been the 
case, a tenth part of the testimony which 
has actually been given, would have been 
enough to satisfy us. Had it been a ques- 
tion of mere erudition, where neither a pre- 
dilection in favour of a religion^ nor an an- 
tipathy against it, could have impressed a 
bias in an^ oac direction, the testimony, 
both in weight and in quantity, would have 
be^i looked upon as quite unexampled m 
the whole compass of ancient literature. 

To form a fair estimate of the strength 
and decisiveness of the Christian ailment. 
we should, if possible, divest ourselves of all 
reference to religion, and view the truth of 
the gospel history, purely as a question of 
erumtion. If at tilie outset of the investi^- 
tion we have a prejudice against the Chris- 
tian religion, the effect is obvious; and with- 
out any refinement of explanation, we see 
at once how such a prejudice must dispose 
us. to annex suspicion and distrust to the 
testimony of the Christian writers. But 
even when the pri^ndice is on the side of 
Christianity, the eflfect is unfiivourable on a 
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mind that is atallsenipulouB abont the reo- 
tttade of its opinions. In these circumstan- 
ces, the mind j^ets suspicious of itself. It 
feels a predilection, ana becomes apprehen- 
sive lest this predilection may have disposed 
it to cherish a particular conclusion* inde- 
pendently of the evidences by wliicn it is 
supported. Were it a mere speculative 
question, in which the interests of man. and 
the attachments of his heart had no share, 
he would feel greater confidence in the re- 
sult of his investigation. But it is difficult 
to separate the moral impressions of piet;^, 
and It is no less difficult to calculate their 
precise influence on the exercises of the un- 
derstanding. In the complex sentiment of 
attachment and conviction, which he an- 
nexes to the Ckristian religion, he finds it 
difficult to say, how much is due to the ten- 
dencies of the heart, and how much is due 
to the pure and unmingled influence of ar- 
ffument His very anxiety for the truth, 
disposes him to overrate tlie circumstances 
which give a bias to his understanding, and 
through the whole process of the inquiry, 
he feels a suspicion and an embarrassment, 
which he would not have felt, had it been 
a question of ordinary erudition. 

The same suspicion which he attaches to 
himseUl he will be read^ to attach to all 
whom he conceives to be ip similar circum- 
stances. Now, ever3r author who writes in 
defence of Christianity, ifl> supposed to be 
a Christian ; and this, in spite of every argu- 
ment to the oontnury, has the actual effect 
of^weakening the impression of his testimo- 
ny. This suspicion effects, in a more re- 
markable degree, the testimony of the first 
writers on the side of Christianity. In op- 
position 1o it, you have no doub^ to allege 
the circumstances under which the testimo- 
ny was given; the tone of sincerity which 
runs through the performance of the author ; 
the concurrence of other testimonies ; the 
persecutions which were sustained in^d- 
nering to them, and which can be accounted 
for on no other principle, than the power 
of conscience and conviction; and the utter 
impossibility of imposing a &lse testimony 
on the world, had they event>een disposed 
to do it. Still there is a lurking suspicion, 
which often survives this strength of all 
argument, and which it is difficult to get rid 
of^ even aher it has been demonstrated to 
be completely unreasonable. He is a Chris- 
tian. He is one of the party. Am I an in- 
fidel ? I persist in distrusting the testimony. 
Am I a Christian? I rejoice in the strength 
of it ; but this very joy becomes matter of 
suspicion to a scrupulous inquirer. He 
feels something more than the concurrence 
of bis belief iu the testimony of the writer. 
He catches the infection of his pietv and his 
moral sentiments. In addition to the acqui- 
esenoe of the understanding, there is a oon 
amort feeling both in himself, and in his 



author, which he had rather been withooC, 
because he finds it difficult to compute the 
precise amount .of its infiuence; and the 
consideration of this restrains him irom thai 
dear and decided conclusion, which he 
would infellibly have landed in, had it beea 
purely a secular investigation. ' 

There is something in the voy sacredneas 
of the subject, which intimidates the uncto'- 
standing, and restrains it from making the 
same firm and confident application of its 
faculties, which it would have felt itself 
perfectly warranted to do, had it been a 

auestion of ordinary history. Hadthe^xw- 
ies been thr. disdmes of some eminent phi- 
losopher, and the lathers of the church, their 
immediate successors in the offioM>f presid- 
ing over the discipline and instruction of the 
numerous schools which they had estahlirii- 
ed, this would have given a secular complex- 
ion to the argument, which we think would 
have been more satisfying to the mind, and 
have impressed upon it a closer and nK>re 
familiar conviction of the history in question. 
We should have immediately brought it in- 
to comparison with the history of other phi- 
losophers, and could not have foiled to re- 
oognizeu tnat, in minuteness of mformation, 
in weignt and quantity of evid^ice, in the 
concurrence of numerous and independent 
testimonies, and in the total absence of every 
circumstance that should dispose us to annex 
suspicion to the account which lay before 
us. It for surpassed any thmg that had conne 
down to us from antiquity. It so happens, 
however, that, instead of being the history of 
a philosopher, it is the history of a prophet. 
The veneration we annex to the sacredness 
of such a character, mingles with our belief 
in the truth.of his history. From a question 
of simple truth, it becomes a question in 
which the heart is interested ; and the sub- 
ject from that moment assumes a certain 
holinessand mystery, which veil the strength 
of the argument, and takes off from that fa- 
miliar and intimate conviction which we 
annex to the far less authenticated histories 
of profane authors. 

It may be further ob^rved, that every 
part of the Christian argument has been 
made to undergo a most severe serutinjr. 
The same desree of evidence which in 
questions of ordinary history commands the 
easy and universal acquiescence of every 
inquirer, has, in the subject before us, been 
taken most thorouffhly to pieces, and pur^ 
sued, both by frien£i and enemies, into all 
its ramifications. The effect of this is unques- 
tionable. The genuineness and authenticity 
of the profane historian, are admitted upon 
much inferior evidence to what we can ad- 
duce for the different pieces which make up 
the New Testament An^why? Because 
the evidence has been hillieito thought suf- 
ficient, and the genulneiiess 2ind«uthenticitv 
have never be^ questioned. Not so with 
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tbeGoq»l history. Though its eridenoe It 
predaehr the same hi kind, aodTastlvsope- 
lior in degree to the eridence for the history 
of the prmne writer, its evidence has been 
qoeBlioned, and the very circumstance of its 
beiog questioned has annexed a suspicion to 
iL At aU points of the question, mere has 
bsen a struggle and a controvert. Every 
ignorant objection, and every rash and petu- 
taut observation, has been taken up and 
ooonnented upon by the defenders of Chris- 
tianiiy. There has at last been so much said 
about it, that a general feelingof insecurity is 
iipt to acccHnpany the whole investigation. 
Therehas been so much fighting, that Chris- 
tknity now is looked upon as debatable 
piround. Other books, where the evidence 
IS much mferior, but which have had the ad- 
Ttatage of never being questioned, are re- 
cdred as of established authority. It is 
striking to obeerve the pei;fect confidence 
with much an infidel will quote a passage 
froio an ancient historian. He perhaps does 
not oferrate the credit due to hiuL But 
proent him with a tabellated and compara- 
tive view of all the evidences that can be 
adduced for the gospel of Matthew, and any 
profrne historian, which he chooses to &. 
QpoB, and let each distinct evidence be dis- 
cuand upon no other pdnciple than the 
ordinary and api>roved principles of criti- 
eiam, we assure him that the sftcred history 
wouM fat outweigh the profane in the num- 
ber and value of its testimonies. 

In illustration of the above remarks, we 
can refer to the experience of those who have 
attended to this exammation. We adc them 
.to recollect the satisfaction which they Mi, 
when they came to those parts of the ex- 
amination, where the argument assumes a 
aecolar complexion. Let us take the testi- 
JDony of Tacitus for an example. He as- 
isriB the execution of our Saviour in the 
Teigo of Tiberius, and under the procurator- 
diip of Pilate ; the temporary check, which 
this gave to his religion ; its revival, and the 
progress it had made, not only over Judea, 
bat to the city of Rome. Now all this is 
au sted in the Annals of Tacitua But it is 
also attested in a far more direct and cir- 
comstantiai manner in the annals of another 
anthor, in a book entitled the History of the 
Acti if the Apostles by the Evangdist 
lAtke, Both of these performances carry 
on the very face of them the appearance of 
tmsospicious and well-authenticated docu- 
pMmts. But there are several circumstances, 
in whidi the testimony of Luke possesses a 
de^ed advantage over the testimony of 
I^KttoB. He was the companion of these 
^ery apostles. He was an eye witness to 
niany of the events recorded by him. He 
bad tbsadvantagewer the Roman historian 
m tim^^td in jbaljand m personal know- 
^geof aiaif of m circumstances in his 
™<»y* ^fce genuinetiest of his publican 
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tion, too, and the tuneof itsappearanos^ are 
fiir better established, and bv predsdy that 
kind of argument which is hm decisive in 
every other question of erudition. Besides 
all this, we have the testimony of at least 
five of the Christian lathers, all of whom had 
the same, or a greater, advantatt in pcnnt of 
time than Tacitus, and who had a mnch 
near^ and readier access to original souitiEf 
of information. Now, how comes it that the 
testinxmy of Tacitus, a distant and later his- 
torian, should yield such deliffht and satisfoc- 
tion to the inouirer. while all the antecedent 
testimony (which, by every principle of ap- 
luroved criticism, is much stronger than the 
other) should produce an impression that is 
comparatively languid and ineffectjial? It 
is owing, in a great measure, to the principle 
to whidi we have already alluded. There 
is a sacredness annexed to the subject, so 
long as it Is under the pen of fathm and 
evangelists, and this very sacredness takes 
away from the freedom and confidence of 
the argument The moment that it is taken 
up by a pro&ne author, the spell which held 
the understandhig hi some degree of restraint 
is dissipated. We now tread on the more 
fomiliar ground of ordinary history ; and the 
evidence for the truth of the Gospel appears 
more asiMmilated to that evidence, which 
brings hopne to our conviction the particu- 
lars of the Greek and Roman story. 

To say that Tacitus was upon this subject 
a disinterested historian, is not enough to 
explain the preference which you give to 
his testimony. There is no subject in which 
the trhimph of the Christian argument is 
more conspicuous, than the moral qualifica- 
tions which give credit to the testimony of 
its witnesses. We have every possible evi- 
dence, that there could be neither mistake 
n&r fokehood in their testimony : a much 
greater quantity of evidence, indeed, than 
can actually be produced to establish the 
credibility of any other historian. Now all 
we adc is, that where an exception to the 
veracity of any historian is removed, you 
restore him to that degree of credit and in- 
fluence which he ought to have possessed, 
had no such exception been made. In no 
case has an exception to the credibility of an 
author been more triumphantly removed, 
than hi the case of the early Christian 
writers ; and yet, as a proof that there really 
exists some such delusion as we have' been 
labouring to demonstrate, though our eyes 
are periectly open to the integrity of the 
Christian witnesses, there is still a disposi- 
tion to give the preference to the secular his- 
torian. When Tacitus is placed by the side 
of the evangelist Luke, even after the de- 
cisive ailment, which establishes the credit 
of the latter historian has convinced the un- 
derstandmg, there remains a'tendency in the 
mind to annex a confidence to the account 
of the Roman writer, which is altogether 
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dfapropor tto ned to the wiatife nmrto of hit 
teitiinpfiy. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of fiurther il- 
butration, th^t Tiu:itu8 had induded some 
more particularB in his testimony, and diat, 
in addition to tlie ezecntion of oar Saviour, 
he had asserted, in round and unqualiAea 
terms, that this said Christus had risen from 
the dead, and was seen allye by some hun- 
dreds of nisaequaiatanoes. Even this would 
not have silenced altogether the cavils of 
enemies, but it would have reclaimed many 
an infidel; been exulted in by many a sin- 
cere Christian ; and made to occupy a fore- 
most place in many a book upon the eviden- 
ces of our religion. Are we to forget all the 
while, t^ we are in actual possession of 
much stronger testimony ? that we have the 
concurrence of eight or ten contemporary 
authors, most of whom had actually seen 
Christ a^r the great event of his resurrec- 
tion ? that the veracity of these anth<Hra, and 
the genuineness of their respective publi- 
cations, are established on grounds much 
stronger than have ever been aUeged in be- 
half of Tacitus, or any ancimt author? 
Whence this unaccountable preference of 
Tacitus? Upon every received principle of 
criticism, we are bound to annex greater con- 
fklence to the testimony of the apostles. It 
is vain to recur to Uie imputation of its being 
an interested testimony. This the apologists 
for Christianity undertake to diqsrovei and 
actually have disproved it, and that by a much 
greater quantity of evidence than would be 
held perfectly decisive in a question of 
common history. If afto this there should 
remain any lurking sentiment of diflSdence 
or suspicion, it is entirely resolvable into 
some such principle as I have ahready alluded 
to. It is to be treated as a mere feeling, — a 
delusion which should not be admitted to 
iMLve any influence on the convictions of the 
understanding. 

The principle which we have been at- 
tempting tp expose, is found, in fact, to run 
through every part of the argument, and to 
accompany the inquirer throuj^h all the 
branches of the investigation. 'Die authen- 
ticity of the different books of the New 
Testament forms a very important inquiry, 
wherein the object of the Christian Apolo- 
gist is to prove, that they were really written 
by their professed authors. In proof of this, 
there is an uninterrupted series of testimony 
from the days of the apostles; and it was not 
to be expected, fhhi a point so isoteric to the 
Qiristian society could have attracted the 
attention of profane authors, till the religion 
of Jesus, by its progress in the world, had 
rendered itself conspicuous. It is not then 
till about eighty years after the publication 
of the different pieces, tliat we meet with the 
t')Bi\m(my of Celsus, an avowed enemy to 
Christianitv, and who asserts, i^>on the 
strength of its general notoriety, that the 



hisfofiea] parts of the New testament ' 
written by the disciples of our Saviour. This 
» very decisive evidence. But how does it 
happen, that k should throw a dearer glee^n 
of liffht and satisfaction over the minff of 
the inquirer, than he had yet experienced 
in the whole train of his investigation? 
Whence that disposition to underrate the . 
antecedent testimony of the Christian WTi> 
ters? Talk not of thehv being an inte- 
rested testimony ; for, in point of fact, the 
same disoosition operate^ after reason is 
convincea that the su^icion is totaUy un- 
founded. What we contend for is. that this 
indifierenoe to the testimony of the Chris- 
tian writers implies a dereliction of princi- 
ples, which apply with the utmost confi- 
dence to all similar inquiries. 

The efiects of this same principle are per- 
fectly discemiUe in the writinfis of even 
our most judicious apologists. We ofibr no 
reflection against the assiduous Lardner, 
who, in his credibility of the Gospel history, 
presents us with a collection of testimonies 
which should make every Christian proud 
of his religion. In his evidence for the au- 
thenticitv of the different pieces which make 
up the New Testament, he begins with the 
ddest of the fathers, some of whom were 
the intimate companions of the original 
writera According to our view ^of the 
matter, he should have dated the commence- 
ment of his alignment fh>m a higher pouit, 
and begun with the testimonies of these 
original writers to one another. In the 
second Epistle of Peter, there is a distinct 
reference mode to the writings of Paul ; and 
in the Acts of the Apostles, there is a re- 
ference made to one of the four Gospels. 
Had Peter, instead of being an apostle, rank- 
ed only with the fethers of the church, and 
had his epistle not been admitted into the 
canon of scripture, this testimony ^of his 
would have had a place in the catalogue, 
and been counted peculiarly valuable, both 
for its precision and its antiquity. There is " 
certainly nothing in the estimation he en- 
joyed, or in the circumstances of his epistle 
being bound up with the other books of the 
New Testement, which ought to impair the 
credit of his testimony. But in effect, his tes- 
timony does make a weaker impression on 
the mrad, than a similar testimony from 
Barnabas, or Clement, or Polycarp. It 
certainly ouffht not to do it, and there is a 
ddumon in me preference that is thus given 
to the latter wnters. It is in fact, anoth^ 
example of the principle which we have 
been so often insisting upon. What profane 
authors are in reference to Christian authors 
at large, the fathers of the church are in re- 
ference to the original writers of the New 
Testament. In contradiction to every Bjh 
proved principle, we prefer the distant and 
kier testimony, to the testimony of writera 
who carry as much evidence and legitimate 
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cnthoriqr along with ttem, and who oaky 
differ from others in being nearer the origi- 
oal fltMirce of inibrmation. We neglect and 
imder?«lue the evidence which the New 
Testament itaelf furnishes, and rest the 
wbcfe of the argument upon the external 
and superinduced testimony of subsequent 
authors. 

A great deal of all this is owin^ to the 
nacmer in which the defence of Christianity 
has been conducted by its friends and sup- 
portere. They have given too much into 
the sQfj)icions of the opposite par^. They 
Ittve yielded their minds to the in^tion of 
their skepticism, and maintained, through 
flie whole process, a caution and a delicacy 
which they often carry to a degree that is 
excessive ; and by which, in fact, they have 
done injustice to their own arguments. 
Some of them begin with the testimony of 
Tacitns as a first principle, and pursue the 
imesiigation upwards, as if the evidence 
that we collect fh>m tne annals of the Ro- 
mao historian were stronger than that of 
the Christian writers who flourished nearer 
the scene of the investimtion, and whose 
credibi}:ty can be established on grounds 
which are altogether independent of his 
testimony. In this war, they come at last 
to the credibility of the New Testament 
writers, but by a lengthened and circuitous 
procedure. The reader feels as if the argu- 
ment were diluted at every step in the pro- 
oesB of derivation, and his faith in the Gos- 
pel history is much weaker than his faith 
m histories that are far less authenticated. 
Bring Tacitus and Uie New Testament to an 
hnmediate comparison, and subject them 
both to the touchstone of ordinary and re- 
ceived principles, and it will be found that 
the latter leaves Che former out of surht in 
in the marks, and characters, and evidences 
of an authentic history. The truth of the 
Gospel stands on a much firmer and more 
indq)endent footing, than many of its de- 
fienders would dare to give us any concep- 
tion ofl They want that boldness of ar^- 
meot which the merits of the question 
entitle them to assume. They ought to 
mtmtain a more decided front to their ad- 
msaries, and tell them, that, in the New 
Testament itself— m the concurrence of its 
nunoeroosj and distant, and independent 
authors— m the uncontradicted authority 
which it has maintained from the earliest 
times of the church — in the total inability 
of the bitterest adversaries of our religion 
to impeach its credibility— in the genuine 
cftiaracters of hoiiestv ana fairness which it 
earnes on the very nice of it; that in these, < 
and in every thing els^ which can give va- 
fidity to the written history of past times, 
there '» a weight and a splendour of evi- 
^n^ which the ttatimony of Tacitus can- 
noi OQofiim, and which the absence of that 
^MttoKuijnBOuld not have diminished. 



If it were necessary in a conn of Ju8|ioe 
to ascertain the -circumstances of a certt^ 
transaction which happened in a particular 
neighbourhood, the obvious expedient would 
be to examine the agents and eye-witnesses 
oS that transaction. If six or eight concur- 
red in giving the same testimony— if there 
was no appearance of collusion among 
them — if they had the manner and aspect 
of creditable men— above all, if this testimo- 
ny were made pubhc, and not a single indi- 
vidual, fh)m the numerous spectators of the 
transaction alluded to, step forward to falsify 
it, then, we apprehend, the nroof would be 
looked upon as complete. Other witnesses 
might be snmmoned from a distance to give 
in their testimony, not of what they saw, 
but of what they heard upon the subject; 
but ^eir concurrence, though a happy 
enough circumstance, would never be look- 
ed upon as any material addition to the evi- 
dence already brought forward. Another 
court of justice ml^t be held in a distant 
country, and years sdler the death of the ori* 
ginal witnesses. It might have occasion to 
verify the same transaction, and for- this 
purpose might call in the only evidence 
which it was capable of collecting — the tes- 
timony of men who lived after the transac- 
tion in question, and at a great distance from 
the place where it happened. There would 
be no hesitation, in ordinary cases, about 
the relative value of the two testimonies; 
and the record of the first court could be 
appealed to by posterity as by fiar the more 
valuaUe document, and far more decisive 
of the iwint in controversy. Now, what we 
complain of, is, that in the instance before 
us this principle is reversed. The report of 
hearsay witnesses is held in higher estima- 
tion than the report of the origuaal agents 
and spectators. The most impUcit credit is 

S'ven to the testimony of the distant and 
ter historians, and the testimony of the 
original witnesses is received with as 
much distrust as if they carri^^e marks 
of villany and imposture upcm their fbre- 
heads. The ffenumeness of^tAe first record 
can be establiuied by a much greater weight 
and variety of evidence, than the genuine- 
ness of the second. Yet all the suspicion 
that we feel upon this subject annexes to 
the former ; and the apostles and evangd- 
istSj with every evidence in their favour 
which it is in the power of testimony to 
furnish, are, in fact, degraded from the place 
which thev ought to occupy among the ao- 
credited historians of past thnes. 

The above observations may help to pre- 
pare the inquirer for forming a just and im- 
partial estimate of the merits of the Chris- 
tian testimony. His great object should be 
to guard against every bias of the under- 
standing. The general idea is, that a pre- 
dilection in favour of Christianitymay lead 
him to overrate the argiunent We believe 
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tiial if every xmMe tendency of the mind 
could be subjected to a rigorous computa- 
tion, it would be found, that the combined 
operation of them all has the eflfect of im- 
pressing a bias in a contrary direction. All 
we wish for, is. that the arguments which are 
held decisive m other historical questions, 
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should not be looked upon as nugatory wheo 
applied to the investigation of those fiaeta 
which are connected with the truth and 
establishment of the Christian rdigion, thai 
every pr ep oss e ssion should be swept avray, 
and room Idt for the understanding, to expa- 
tiate without fear, and without incumbranoe. 



CHAPTER 11. 

On ike AvAeiUieUy of the differeiU Book$ of the New Teetament. 



The argument for the truth of the dif^- 
ent hcta recorded in the gospel history, re- 
solves itself into four parts. In the first it 
shall be our object to prove, that the difler- 
ent pieces which make up the New Testa- 
ment, were written by the authors whose 
names the^ bear, and the age which is coifi- 
monly aasiprned to them. In the second, we 
shall exhibit the internal marks of truth and 
nonesty^ which may be gathered from the 
compositions themsielves. In the thlrd^ we 
shall press upon the reader the known situar 
tion and history of the authors, as satisfy- 
inff proofii of the veracity with which they 
delivered themselves. And, in the fourth, 
we shall lay before them the additional 
and subsequent testimonies, by which the 
narrative of the original writers is sop- 
ported. 

In every pointof the mvestigation, we shall 
meet with examples of the principle which 
we have already alluded to. We have said, 
that if two distinct mquiries be set on foot, 
where the object of the one is to settle some 
point of sacred history, and the object of 
the other is to settle some point of profane 
history, the mind aocjuiesces in a much 
smaller quantity of evidence in the latter 
case than it does in the former. If this be 
right, (and to a certain degree it undoubt- 
ecUy i&) then it is incumbent on the defen- 
der of Christianity to bring forward a sreater 
quantity of evidence than would be (wemed 
sufficient in a question of common litera- 
ture, and to demand the acquiescence of his 
reader upon the strength of this superior 
evidence. If it be not right beyond a cer- 
tain degree— and if there be a tendency in 
the mind to carry it beyond that deme, 
then this tendency is founded upon a delu- 
sion, and it is wdl that the reader should be 
apprised of its existence, that he may pro- 
tect himself fh>m its influence. The supe- 
rior quantity of evidence which we can 
bring forward, will, in this case, all go to 
augment the positive effect upon his con- 
Tiinions; and he will rejoice to perceive 
tiiat he is far safer in believing what has 
been handed down to him of the history of 
Jesus Christ, and the doctrine of his apos- 



tles, than in believing what he has nerer 
doubted-— the history of Alexander, and the 
doctrine of Socrates. Could all the marks 
of veracity, and the list of subsequent testi- 
monies, be exhibited to the eye of the read- 
er in pandlel columns, it would enable hio!, 
at one glance, to {ana a complete estimate. 
We shall have occasion to call his attention 
to this so often, that we may appear to many 
of our readers to have expatiated upon our 
introductory principle to a decree that Js 
tiresome and unnecessary. We conceive, 
however, that it is the best and most per- 
spicuous way of putting the argument. 

I. The different pieces which make up 
the New Testament, were written by the 
authors whose names they bear, and at the 
time which is commonly assigned to them. 

After the long slumber of the middle ages, 
the curiosity of the human mind was 
awakened, and felt its attention powjerftxUy 
directed to those old writings, which have 
survived the waste of so many centuries. 
It were a curious speculation to ascertain 
the precise quantity of evidence which lay 
in the information of these old documents. 
And it may help us in our estimate, first to 
suppose, that in the researches of that 
period, there was only one composition 
found which professed to be a narrative of 
past times. A number of circumstances can 
be assijped. which might j^ive a certain de- 
gree of proimbility to the information even 
of ^is solitary and unsupported documetit 
There si, first^ the general consideration, 
that the principle upon which a man feds 
himself induced to write a true history, is 
of more fre(iuent and powerftil operation, 
Uian the principle upon which a man feels 
himself induced to offer a false or a disguised 
representation of facts to the world. This 
afltords a general probability on the side of 
the document in question being a true narra- 
tive; and there may be some particulars 
connected with the appearance of the per- 
fonnance itself^ which might strengthen 
this probability. We may not be able to 
discover in the story itself any inducement 
which the man could have in publishinff it, 
if it were mainly and substantially fuse 
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We mi^ ate aa cxproauon of honeity, 
wbieb It is in the power of wnttjen laa- 
gua^ as well as of spoken language, to 
ooDvey. We mi^t see that there was no- 
Uuog monstrous or improbable in the nar- 
iilive itself. And, without enumerating 
erery particular calculated to give it the 
'mprenion of truth, we may, in the pro- 
gresof our inquiries, have ascertained, that 
copies of this manuscript were to be found 
in mioy places, and in different parts of the 
world, proving, by the evidence of its dif- 
losion, the general esteem in which it was 
held by the readers of past ages. I'h is gives 
OS the testimony of these readers to the value 
of the performance; and as we are suppos- 
ing it is a history, and not a work of ima- 
gioation, it could only be valued on the prin- 
ciple of the infonntition which was laid be- 
tort them being true. In this way a solitary 
document, transmitted to us from a remote 
imiquity, might gain credit in the world, 
though it ha^ been lost si^ht o( for many 
^ei, and only brought to light by the revi- 
val of a literary spirit, which bad lain do]^ 
Bunt during a long period of history. 

We can mrther suppose, that in the pro- 
gress of these researches, another roanu- 
Ktipi was discovered, having the same cha- 
racters, and possessiag the same separate 
tndoriffmal marks of truth with the former. 
If they Doth touched upon the same period 
of history^ and gave testimony to the same 
ereota, it is plain that a stronger evidence 
for the truth of these events would be aflbrd- 
ed, than what it was in the power of either 
of the testimonies taken separately to sup- 
ply. The separate circumstances which 
gave a distinct credibility to each of the 
testimonies are added together, and give also 
much higher credibility to those paints of in- 
formation upon which they deliver a com- 
mon testimony. This is the case when the 
testimonies carry in them the appearance of 
hdng independent of one another. And even 
wh^ the one is derived from the other, it 
atil] affords an accession to the evidence ; 
because the author of the subsequent testi- 
mooy gives us the distinct assertion, that he 
bdievS in the truth of the original testi- 
mnny. 

The evidence may be strengthened still 
fiffther, by the accession of a third manu- 
acript, and a third testimony. All the sepa- 
cate circumstances which confer credibility 
QpBQ any one document^ even though it 
Unds alone and unsupported by any other, 
combine themselves into a much stronger 
body of evidence, when we have obtained 
the concurrence of several. If, even in the 
case of a single narrative, a probability lies 
on the side of its being true, from the mul- 
titude and diffusion of copies, and from the 
tir of troth and hone$ty discernible in the 
caipMMitioa itseli; the probability is heigh- 
wd by the'Qoincldenoe of several narrv 
*C 



tives, all of them possessing thesame daims 
upon our beliell If it be imprutiable that 
one should be written for the porpcseof im- 
posing a falsehood upon the world, it is t-till 
more impro^le that many should be writ- 
ten, all of them conspiring to the same per- 
verse and unnatural ol^ect No one can 
doubt, at least, that of the multitude of writ- 
ten testimonies which have come down to 
us, the true must greatly preponderate over 
the false; and that tlie deceitful principle, 
though it exists sometimes, could never ope- 
rate to such an extent, as to carry any great 
or general imposition in the face of all the 
documents which are before us. The sup- 
position must be extended much farther than 
we have yet carried it, before we reach the 
degree of evidence andof testinoony , of w hich 
on many pomts of ancient history, we are at 
this moment in actual possession. Many 
documents have been collect^, professing to 
be written at different times, and by men of 
different countries. In this way a great body 
of ancient literature has been formed, from 
which we can collect many -points (»f evi- 
dence, too tedious to enumerate. Do we 
find the express concurrence of several au- 
thors to the same piece of history ? Do we 
find, what is still more impressive, events 
formally announced in one narrative, not 
told over again, but implied and proceeded 
upon as true in another ? Do we find the 
succession of history, through a series of 
ages, suppoited in a way that is natural and 
consistent ? Bo we find those compositions 
which profess a higher antiquity, appealed 
to by those which profess a lower ? I'hese, 
and a number of other points, which meet 
every scholar who betaJces himself to the 
actual investigation, give a most warm and 
living character of reility to the history of 
past times. There is a perversity of mind 
which may resist all this. There is no end 
to the fancies of scepticism. We may plead 
in vain the number of written testimonies, 
their artless coincidence, and the perfect un- 
designed ness of manner by which they often 
supply the circumstances that serve both to 
guide and satisfy the inquirer, and to throw 
light and support upon one another. The 
infidel will still have something beliind 
which he can entrenn^i himself; and his last 
supposition, monstrous and unnatural as it 
is, may be, that the whole of written hisU)ry 
is a laborious fabrication, sustained for many 
ages, and concurred in by many individuals, 
witli no other purpose than to enjny the 
anticipated blunders of the men of future 
times, whom they had combined with so 
much dexterity to bewilder and lead astray. 
If it were possible to summon up to the 
presence of the mind the whole mass of 
spoken testimony, it would be found, that 
what was false bore a very small proportion 
to what was true. For many obvious rea- 
sons, the proportiDn of the false to the tni« 
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mnrt be^abo small in written testimony. 
Y«t instances of falsehood occur in both ; 
and the actual ability to separate the false 
from the true in written history, prores that 
historical evidence has itspnnpiples and its 
^ probabilities to go upon. There may be the 
natural signs of dishonesty.^ There may be 
the wildness and improbability of the nar- 
rative. There may be a total want of 
agreement on the^art of other documents. 
There may be the silence of every author 
for ages after the pretended date of the 
manuscript in question. There may be all 
these, insufficient abundance, to convict the 
manuscript of forgery and falsehood. This 
has actually been done in several instances. 
The skill and discernment of the human 
mind upon the subject of historical evidence, 
have been improved by the exercise. The 
lew oases in which saitence of condenmation 
has been given, are so many testimonies to 
the competency of the tribunal which has sat 
in judgment over them, and give a stability 
to their verdict^ when any document is ap- 
proved of. It IS a peculiar subject, and the 
men who stand at a distance from it may 
multiply their suspicions and their skepti- 
cism at pleasure ; but no intelligent man ever 
entered into the detaUs, without feeling the 
most familiar and satisfying conviction of 
that credit and confidence which it is in the 
power of historical evidence to bestow. 

Naw, to apply this to the object of our 
present division, which is to ascertain the 
age of the document, and the person who is 
the author of it. These are points of infor- 
mation which may be collected fVom the 
performance itself. They may be found in 
the body of the composition, or they may 
be more formally announced in the title 
page— ^nd every time that the book is re- 
ferred to by its title, or the name of the 
author and age of tne publication are an- 
nounced in any other document that has 
oome down to us, these points of informs 
lion receive additional proof fVom the testi 
mony of subsequent writers. 

The New Testament is bound up in one 
volume, but we would be underrating its 
evidence if wc regarded it only as one testi- 
mony, and that the truth of the facta re- 
corded in it rested upon the testimony of 
one historian. It is not one publication, 
but a collection of several publications, 
which are ascribed to diflerent authors 
and made their first apearance in different 
parts of the world. To fix the date of their 
appearance, it is necessary to institute a 
separate inquiry for each publication ; and 
it is the unezoepted testimony of all subse- 
qoent writers, that two of the Gospels and 
wveral of the Epistles, were written by the 
immediate disciples of our Saviour, and 
published in their lifetime. Celsus, an enemy 
of the Christian fiuth, refers to the affiurs of 
Jesus as written by his disciples. He never 



thiidui of disputing the feet; and from the 
extracts which he makes for the purpose of 
criticism, there can be no doubt in the mind 
of the reader that it is one or other of the four 
Gospels to which he refers. The single testi- 
mony of Celsus may be considered as de- 
cisive of the fact, that the story of Jesus and 
of his life was actually written by his disci- 
ples. Celsus writes about a hundred years 
after the alleged time of the publication of 
this story ; but that it was written by the 
companions of this Jesus, is a fact which he 
never thinks of disputing. He takes it upon 
the strength of its general notoriety, and the 
whole history of 3iat period furnishes no- 
thing that can attach any doubt or suspicion 
to this circumstance. Keferrin^ to a prin- 
ciple already taken notice of, had it been 
the history of a i^losopher instead of a pro- 
phet, its authenticity would have been ad- 
mitted without any formal testimony to that 
effect. It would have been admitted so to 
speak, upon the mere existence of the title- 
page, combinedwiih this circumstance^ that 
the whole course of history or tradition does 
not furnish us iKrith a single fact, leading us 
to believe that the correctness of this title- 
page was ever questioned. It would have 
been admitted, not because it was asserted 
by subsequent writers, but because they 
made no assertion upon the subject, becausi 
they never thought of converting it into a 
matter of discussion, and because th^h* oc- 
casional references to the book in ^nestioa 
would be looked upon as canying in them 
a tacit acknowledgement, that it was the 
very same book which it professed to be at 
the present day. The distinct assertion of 
Celsus that the pieces in question were 
written by the companions of Jesus, though 
even at the distance of a hundred years, is 
an argument in favour of their authenticity, 
which cannot be alleged for many of toe 
most esteemed compositions of antiquity. 
It is the addition of a formal testimony to 
that kind of general evidence^ which is 
founded upon the tacit or imphed concu^ 
rence of subsequent writers, and which is 
held to be perfectly decisive in similar cases. 
Had the piece!, which make up the New 
Testament, been the only documents of 
past times, the mere existence of a preten- 
sion to such an age, and to such an author, 
resting on their own information, would 
have been sustaified as a certain degree of 
evidence, that ike real age and the real 
author had been assigned to them. But we 
have the testimony of subsequent authors 
to the same effect ; and it is to be remariced, 
that it is by far the most crowded, and the 
most closely sustained series of testimonies, 
of which we have any example in the whole 
field of ancient history. When we assigned 
the testimony of Celsus, it is not to be sup- 
posed that this is the very first which occurs 
after the days of the apostles. The blank 
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ijf I !— Irnil jrnm betwixt the publkatkni 
of tbe (xiginal story and the publication of 
CekuSj m filled op by antecedent teatimoniea 
whidL in all fiumeaa^ shonld be counted 
Boiedectfliveoftbe point in question. Thev 
tre die tesdmonicB of Christtan writers, and, 
io as iar as a nearer opportunity of obtain- 
ing ooneet information is concerned, they 
ahookl be held more valuable than the tee- 
tuumj of Celsus. These references are of 
three kinds t—^'rs^ In some cas^ their re- 
ference to the books of the New Testament 
is made in the form of an express quotation, 
and the author particularly named. Second- 
bk to other cases, the quotation is made 
without reference to the particular author, 
and ushered hi by the general words, ^aa 
it it written^* And, Thirdlyy There are 
iDnnmoable allusions to the dififi^rent parts 
of the New Testament, scattered over all the 
writings of the earlier fathers. In this last 
easethere is no express citation ; but we have 
the sentiment the turn of expression, the 
very words uf the New Testament, repeated 
10 often, and by such a number of different 
writers, as to leave no doubt upon the mind 
that they were copie4 from one common 
orvinal, which was at that period held in 
high reference and estimation. In pursulnff 
the train of references, we do not meet with 
a sfflgle ebasm from the davs of the original 
writers. Not to repeat what we have al- 
Ridy made 8<Nne fusion to, the te^imo- 
nies of the original writers to one another, 
we proceed to assert, that some of the fathers 
whose writkigs have come down to usu 
were the companions of the apostles, ana 
are eren named in the books of the New 
Testament. St Clement, bishop of Rome, 
is, with the concurrence of all ancient au- 
thon, the same whom Paul mentions in his 
qtttle to the PhUippians. In his epistle to 
thedmrch of Corinth, which was written in 
the name of the whole church of Rome, he 
relos to the first epistle of Paul to the former 
*w^ " Take into your hands the^istle 
of the blessed Paul the aposQe." He then 
^Ivs a quotation, which is to be found in 
«ul*8 first epistle to the Cormthians. Could 
Qement have done this to the Corinthians 
^>^^nsel?e8, had n9 such epistle been in 
^^^ce ? And is not this an undoubted 
Jjtoony, not merely from the mouth of 
^^leot, but on the part of the churches 
wft of Rome and CormtlLto the authenti- 
city of such an epistle ? There are in this 
*MDe epistle of Qement several quotations 
« ^ second kind, which confirm the exist- 
ence of some other books of the New Tes- 
^^; and a multitude of allusions or re- 
^encesof the third kmd, to the writings of 
the evangelists, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
jjpeat many of those epistles which have 
wtdmittcd into theNew Testament We 
w similar testimonies from some more 
•» we ttthera, who lived and conversed with 
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Jesus Christ Besides many referenees of 
the second and third kind^ we have also 
other instances ofthe same kmd of testimony 
which Clement gave to St Paul's first Epis- 
tle to the CorinUiians, than which nothing 
can be conceived more indimutable. Igna- 
tius^ writing to the church of Ephesus, takes 
notice of St Paul's epistle to that church; 
and Polycarp, an immediate disciple of the 
apostles, makes the same express reference 
to St Paul's epistle to the Philippians in a 
letter addressed to the people. In carrying 
our attention down from the apostc^ical 
fathers, we follow an uninterrupted series 
of testimonies to th^ authenticity of the ca- 
nonical scriptures. They get morenumer-v 
ous and circumstantial as we proceed — a 
thing to be expected from the progress of 
Christianity, and the greater mulutude of 
writers, who came forward in its defence 
and illustration. 

In pursuing theseries of writers from the 
days of the apostles down to about 150 years 
afier the publication of the pieces which 
make up the New Testament, we come to 
Tertullum, of whom Lardner says, ^^that 
there are perhaps more and longer quota- 
tions of the small volume of the New Tes- 
tament in this one Christian author, than of 
all the woiIls of Cicero, tiiough of so un- 
common excellence for thought and style, 
in the writers of all characters for several 
ages." 

We feel oiffselves exposed^ in this part of 
our ihvestigation, to the suspicion which ad- 
heres to every Christian testimony. We 
have already made some attempts to ana- 
lyse that suspicion into its ingredients, and 
we conceive, that the circumstance of the 
Christians bemg an interested party, is only 
one, and not perhaps the principal of these 
mgredients. At all events, this may be the 
proper phice for disposing of that one in- 
gredient, and for ofiRsrine a few gen^^ ob- 
servations on the strengUi of the Christian 
testimony. 

In estimating the value of any testimony, 
there are two distinct objects of considera- 
tion 'y the person who gives the testimony, 
and the people to whom the testimony is 
addressed. It is quite needless to enlarge 
on the resources which, in the present in- 
stance, we derive from both these consider- 
ations, and how much each of them contri- 
butes to the triumph and solidity of the 
Christian argument In as far as the peo- 

gle who give the testimony are concerned, 
ow could they be mistaken in their account 
of the New Testament, when some of them 
lived in the same age with the original wri- 
ters, and were their intimate acquaintances, 
and when all of them had the benefit of an 
uncontrolled series of evidence, reaching 
down from the date of the earliest publica- 
tions to their own times ? Or, how can we 
suspect that they iiilsified, when there runs 
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through their wriiings the same tone of 
plainness and sinceritv, which is allowed to 
stamp the character of authenticity on other 
productions; and, above all, when, upon the 
strength even of heathen testimony, we con- 
clude that many of them, by their sufferings 
and deathj gave the highest evidence tlut 
man can give, of his speaking under the in- 
fluence of a real and honest conviction ? In 
as far as the people who received the testi- 
mony are concerned, to what other circum- 
stances can we ascribe their concurrence, 
than to the truth of that testimony ? In 
what wily was it possible to deceive them 
upon a point of general notoriety? The 
books of the New Testament are refer- 
red to by the ancient fathers, as writings 
generally known and respected by the 
Christians of that period. If they were ob- 
scure writings, or had no existence at the 
time, how can we account for the credit and 
authority of those fathers who appealed to 
them, and had the effrontery to insult their 
fellow Christians by a falsehood so palpable, 
and so easily detected? Allow them to 
be capable of this treachery, we have still 
to explain, how the people came to be the 
dupes of so glaring an imposition; how 
they could be persuaded to give up every 
thin)^ for a religion, who*o teachers were so 
unprincipled ad to deceive them, and so un- 
wise as to commit themselves upon ground 
where it was impossible to elude discovery. 
Could Clement have dared to refer the peo- 
of Corinth to an Epistle said to be received 
by themselves, ard which had no existence ? 
or could he have referred the Christians at 
large to writings which they never heard 
of. And it was not enough to maintain the 
semblance of truth with the people of their 
own party. 

Where were the Jews all the time ? and 
how w:is it possible to escape the correction 
of these keen and vigilant observers ? We 
mistake the matter much, if we think that 
Christianity at that time was making its 
insidious way in silence and in secrecy, 
through a listless and imconcemed public. 
All history gives an opposite representation. 
The passions and curiosity of men were 
quite upon the alert The popular enthu- 
siasm had been excited on both sides of the 
question. It had drawn the attention of es- 
tablished authorities in different provinces 
of the empire, and the merits of the Chris- 
tian cause had become a matter of frequent 
and formal discussion in courts of judicature. 
If, in these circumstances, the Christian 
writers had the hardihood to venture upon 
a falsehood, it would have been upon safer 
ground than what they actually adopted. 
They would never have hazarded to assert 
what was so open to contradiction, as the 
existence of books held in reverence among 
all the churches, and which nobody either 
" out of these churches ever heard of. 
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They would never hsve been to wawiat m 
to commit in this way a cause, which had 
not a single circumstance to reoommend it 
but its truth and its evidences. 

The falsehood of the Christian testimony 
on this pouit, would carry alonff with it a 
concurrence of circumstances, each of which 
is the strangest and most imprecedented that 
ever was l^ard of. FirsI, That men, who 
sustained m their writmgs all thd characten 
of sincerity, and many of whom submitted 
to martyrdom, as the highest (dedse of 
sincerity which can possibly begiven, ^ould 
have been capable of falsehood at alL 
Second, That this tendency to falsehood 
should have been exercised so unwisely as to 
appear in an assertion perfectly open to de- 
tection, and which could be so readily con- 
verted to the discredit of that relijp^ion, which 
it was the favourite ambition of their lives 
to promote and establish in the woM 
Third, that this testimony could have gain- 
ed the concurrence of the people to whom 
it was addressed, and that, with their eyes 
perfectly open to its falsehood, they should 
be ready to make the sacrifice of iife^and 
of fortune in supporting it. Fourth, That 
th is testi mony should never have been contra- 
dicted by the Jews, and that they should have 
neglected so efltetual an opportunity of dis- 
gracing a religion, the progress of which 
they contemplated with so much jealousy 
and alarm. Add to this, that it is not the 
testimony of one writer which we are ma- 
king to pass through the ordeal of so many 
difficulties. It is the testimony of many 
writers, who lived at different times and 
in different countries, and who add the very 
singular circumstance of their entire agree- 
ment with one another, to the other circum- 
stances equally unaccountable, which we 
have just now enumerated. The falsehood of 
their united testimony is not to be conceived. 
It is a supposition which we are warranted 
to condemn, upon the strength of any one 
of the above improbabilities taken separate- 
ly. But the fair way of estimating their 
effect upon the argument, is to take them 
jointly, and in the language of the doctrine 
of chances, to take the product of all the 
improbabilities into one another. The a> 
gument' which this product furnishes for 
the truth of the Christian testimony, has, in 
strenffth and conclusiveness, no parallel in 
the whole compel of ancient literature. 

The testimony of Celsus is looked upon 
as peculiarly valuaUe, because it is disinter- 
ested. But if this consideration gives so 
much weight to the testimony of Celsus, 
why should so much doubt and suspicion 
annex to the testimony of Christian writers, 
several of whom, before his time, have 
given a fuller and more express testimony 
to the authenticity of the Gospels 7 In the 
persecutions they sustained; m the obvious 
tone of sincerity and, houevty. which mns 
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ikm^ Uieir writings^ in Hieir general 
agntJient upon thk sufciiect ; in the mtilti- 
tue of their followera, who never could 
IttTe confided in men tlmt ventured to oom- 
wA Uienedvea, by the assertion of what 
miobviooflly and notoriously false; in the 
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.eheek whidi the viiflance, botti <if Jews 
and Heathens, exercised over every Chri#- 
tian writer of that peribd,— hi all these 
curenmstances, they ^ive every evidence ef 
having ddivered a four and unpolluted tMti- 
mony. 



CHAPTER III. 
(k the haemal Marki of TnUh and HoMity to be/omd in the New TeeUmefii. 



n. We shall now look into the New Tes- 
tBinent itseli; and endeavour to lay before 
the read^ the internal marks of truth and 
bonesty, which are to be found in it 

Under this head, it may be riffht to in- 
mt upon the minute ai^euracy, mkieh runs 
tlmAifh all its allusions to the existing 
iBinoerB and circumstances of the tiroes. 
To appreciate the force of this argument, it 
would be right to attend to the peculiar sit- 
tttion of Judea. at the thne of our Saviour. 
It was then under the dominion of the Ro- 
man emperors, and comes frequently under 
the notice of the profane historians of that 
period. From this source we derive a great 
nriety of information, as to the naanner in 
which the emperors conducted the govern- 
ment of their different provinces; what 
decree of indulgence was allowed to the 
relifflous opinions of the people whom they 
held in subjection ; in how far they were 
foflered to live under the administration of 
their own laws ; the power which was vest- 
ed in the presidents of provtoces; and a 
number of other circumstances relative to 
the criminal and civil jurispnidence of ^at 
period. In this way, there is a great num- 
ber of different points in which the histori- 
tns of the New Testament can be brought 
into comparison with the secular historians 
of the age. The history of Christ and his 
apostles contains innumerable references to 
the state of public affairs. It is not the his- 
tory of obscure and unnoticed individuals. 
They had attracted much of the public at- 
tention. They had been before the flovem- 
onof the country. They had passed through 
the established forms of justice ; and some 
Of them underwent the trial and punishment 
'>f the times. It is easy to perceive, then, 
that the New Testament writers were led to 
^ode to a number of these circumstances 
in the political history and constitution of 
tne times, which came under the cognizance 
of ordinary historians. This was delicate 
^nd for an inventor to tread upon ; and 
particularly, if he lived at an age subsequent 
telhe time of his history. He might in this 
^IBhave Jpricated a tale, by confining 
™»elftotlft©b8ciireand familiar incidents 
of pnvfx^ Bistory; but it is only for a true 



and a contemporary historian to snstain a 
contiijped accuracy, through his minute 
and numerous allusions to the public policy 
and government of the times. 

l^thin the period of the Gospel histcnry, 
Judea experienced a good many vicissitudes 
in the state of its government At one tim^ 
it formed tpart of a kingdom under Herod 
the Great At another, it formed part of 
a smaller government under Archelaus. 
It after this came under the direct ad- 
ministration of a Roman governor; which 
form was again interrupted for several 
yean, by Uie elevation of Herod Affrippa to 
the sovereign power, as exercised by his 
grandfather; and it is at last left in4he form 
of a province at the conclusion of the evan- 
gelical history. There were also ilrequent 
changes in the political state of the coun- 
tries adjacent to Judea, and which are often 
alluded to in the New Testament A ca- 
price of the reigning emperor often gave 
rise to a new form of government, and a 
new distribution of territory. It will be 
readily conceived, how much these perpet- 
ual fluctuations in the state of public aflbirs, 
both in Judea and its neighbourhood, must 
add to the power and difficulty of that or- 
deal to which the Gospel history has been 
subjected. 

On this part of the subject, there is no want 
of witnesses with whom to confront the wri- 
tera of the New Testament In addition to the 
Roman writera who have touched upon the 
afllairs of Judea, we have the benefit of a Jew- 
ish historian, who has given us a professed 
history of hisown country. From him,as was 
to be expected, we have a far greater quan- 
tity of copious and detailed narrative, rela- 
tive to the internal afRiira of Judea, to the 
manners of the people, and those particu- 
lare which are connected with their religious 
belief, and eccl^iastical constitution. With 
many, it will be supposed to add to the 
value of his testimony, that he was not a 
Christian ; but that, on the other hand, we 
have eveiy reason to believe him to have 
been a most zealous and determined enemy 
to the cause. It is really a most useful ex- 
ercise, to pursue the harmony which sub- 
sists between the writan of the New Testa- 
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ment, and those Jewish and profane auihora, 
with whom we hring them into comparison. 
Throughout the whole examination, our at- 
tention is confined to forms of justice ; suc- 
cessions bfgOYemors in different provinces; 
manners, and political institutions. We are 
therefore apt to forget the sacredness of the 
subject ; and we appeal to all, who have 
prosecuted this inquiry, if this circumstance 
IS not favourable to their having a closer 
and more decided impression of the truth 
of the Gospel history. By instituting a 
comparison between the evangelists and con- 
temporary authors, and restricting our at- 
tention to those points which come under 
the cognizance of ordinary history, we put 
the apostles and evangelists on the iootmg 
of ordinary historians; and it is for thos^ 
who havfe actually undergone the labour or 
this examination, to tell how much this cir- 
cumstance adds to the impression of their 
authenticity. The mind gets emancipated 
from the peculiar delusion whicA attaches 
to the sacredness of the subject, and which 
has the undoubted effbct of restraining the 
confidence of its inquiries. The argument 
assumes a secular complexion, and the 
writers of the New Testament are restored to 
that credit, with which the reader delivers 
himself up to any other historian, who has 
a much less weight and quantity of histori-' 
cal evidence in his favour. 

We refer those readers who wish to pro- 
secute this inquiry, to the first volume of 
Lardner's Credibility of the Gospels, We 
shall restrict ourselves to a few general ob- 
servations on the nature and precise effect 
of the argument. 

In the first place, the accuracy of the nu- 
merous allusions to the circumstances of 
that period, which the Gospel history em- 
braces, forms a strong corroboration of that 
antiquity, which we nave already assigned 
to its writers from external testimony. It 
amoimts to a proof, that it is the production 
of authors who lived antecedent to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and consequently 
about the time that is ascribed to them by 
all the external testimony which has already 
been insisted upon. It is that accuracy, 
which could only be maintained by a con- 
temporary historian. It would be difficult, 
even for the author of some general specu- 
lation, not to betray his time by some occa- 
sional allusion to the ephemeral customs 
and institutions of the period in which he 
wrote. But the authors of the New Testa- 
ment run a much greater risk. There are 
five different pieces of that collection which 
are purely historical, and where there is a 
continued reference to the characters, and 
politics, and passing events of the day. The 
destruction of Jerusalem swept aw^ the 
whole fabric of Jewish polity ; and it is not 
lo be conceived, that the memory of a fu- 
' — veneration oouM have retained that 
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minute, that varied, that intimate acouaint- 
ance with the statistics of a nation no longer 
in existence, which is evinced in every ^hjge 
of the evangelical writers. We find^in point 
of fact, that both the Heathen and Christian 
writers of subsequent ages do often betray 
their ignorance of the particular customs 
which obtained in Judea dicing the time of 
our Saviour. And it musPbe esteemed a 
strong circumstance in favour of the anti- 
quity of the New Testament, that on a sub- 
ject in which the chances of detection are 
so numerous, and where we can scarcely 
advance a single step in the narrative, with- 
out the possibility of betraymg our time by 
some mistaken allusion, it stands distin- 
guished from every later composition, in 
being able to bear the most minute and in- 
timate comparison with the contemporary 
historians of that period. 

The argument derives |reat additional 
strength, Ycom viewing the New Testament, 
not as one single performance, but as a cd- 
leclion of several performances. It is the 
work of no less than eight differ^t authors, 
who wrote without any appearance of con- 
cert, who published in different parts of the 
world, and whose writings possess every 
evidence, both internal and external, of be- 
ing independent productions. Had only 
one author exhibited the same minute ac- 
curacy of allusion, it would have been es- 
teemed a very strong evidence of his anti- 
quity. But when we see so many authors 
exhibiting such a well-sustained and almost 
unexpeeted accuracy through the whole 
of their varied and distinct narratives, it 
seems difficult to avoid the conclusion, tnat 
they were either the eye-witnesses of their 
own history, or* lived about the period of 
its accomplishment 

When different historians undertake the 
affairs of the same period, they either de- 
rive their information from one another, or 
proceed upon distinct and independent in- 
formation of their own. Now, it is not dif- 
ficult to distinguish the copyist from the 
original historian. There is something in 
the very style and manner of an original 
narrative, which announces its pretensions. 
It is not possible that any one event, or any 
series of events, should make such a similar 
impression upon two witnesses, as to dis- 
pose them to relate it in the same language, 
to describe it in the same order, to form the 
same estimate as to the circumstances which 
should be noticed as important, and those 
other circumstances which should be sup- 
pressed as immaterial. Each witness tells 
the thing in his own way, makes use of his 
own language, and brings forward circum- 
stances which the other might omit alto- 
gether, as not essential to the purpose of 
his narrative. It is this agreement in the 
facts, with this variety in^ the manner of 
describing them, that never fails to impress 
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1 the mquirer thai additional ooiiTktioD 
1 arises from the concurrence of sepa- 
File and independent testimonies. Now, 
this is preclsdy that kitfd of coincidence 
whkb sabsiats between the New Testament 
vriters and Josephus, in their allusions to 
the peculiar custotns and institutions of that 
age. Each party maintains the style of 
origioal and ia^ependent historians. The 
one often omits alu>getlier, or makes only a 
dight and distant allusion to what occupies 
a prominent part in the composition of the 
other. There is not the slightest vestige of 
any thing like a studied coincidence between 
than. There is variety, but no opposition ; 
and it says much for the authenticity of 
both histories, that the most scrupulous and 
atteotive cntieism can scarcely detect a sin- 
de example of an apparent contradiction tn 
toe testimony of these different authors, 
whidi does iiot admit of a likely, or at least 
a plausible reconciliation. 

When the diflference between two his- 
toiiaos is carried to the length of a contra- 
diction, it enfeebles the credit of both their 
testimonies. When the agreement is ear- 
ned to the lengrth of a close and scrupulous 
resemblance in every particular, it destroys 
the aredit of one of the parties as an inde- 
peDdent historiim. In the case before us, 
we aeither perceive this difference, nor this 
agreement Such are the variations, that, at 
m sight, the reader is alarmed with the 
appearance of v^ serious and embarrassing 
difficulties. And such is the actual coinci- 
dence, that the difficulties vanish when we 
apply to them the labours of a profound and 
iat^igent criticism. Had it been the object 
of the Gospel writers to trick out a plausi- 
ble imposition on the credulity of the world, 
they would have studied a closer resem- 
blance to the existmg authorities of that pe- 
riod ; nor woyld they have laid themsdves 
open to the superficial brilliancy of Vol- 
taire, which dazzles every imagmation, and 
reposed their vindication with the Lelands 
and La^^rs of a distant posterity, whose 
sober erudition is so little attended to, and 
whidi so few know how to appreciate. 

In ^e Gospels, we are told that Herod 
theTetrarch of GaTilee, married his brother 
Philip's wife. In Josephus we have the 
ani»story j only he ^ives a different name 
to Philip, and calls him Herod ; and what 
«dds to the difficulty, there was a Philip of 
that family, whom we know not to have 
been the first husband of Herodias. This is 
tt first sight a little alarming. But, in the 
progress of our inquhries, we are given to 
understand from this same Josephus, that 
there were three Herods of the same family, 
and therefore no improbability in there be- 
big two Philips. We also know, from the 
hworics of that period, that it was quite 
common for th^ same individual to have 
twomunes', and this is never more necessa- 



ry, than when employed to dMpgoish hit>- 
thers who have one name the same. The 
Herod who is called Philip, is just as likdy 
a distinction, as Simon who is called Peter, 
or Saul who is called Paul. The name of^ 
the high priest, at the time of our Saviour's 
cruci&ion, was Caiaphas, according to the 
evangelists. According to Josephus. the 
name of the high priest at that period was 
Joseph. This would have been precisely a 
difficulty of the same kind, had not Jose- 
phus happened to mention, that this Joseph 
was also called Caiaphas. Would it have 
been dealing fairly with the evangelists, we 
ask, to have made their credibility depend • 
upon the accidental omission of another 
historian? Is it consistent with any ac- 
knowledged principle of sound criticism, to 
bring four writers so enturely under the tri- 
bunal of Josephus, each of whom stands as 
firmly supported by all the evidences which 
can give authority to a historian ; and who 
have greatly the advantage of him in this, 
that Uiey can add the argument of theur 
concurrence to the argument of each sep- 
arate and independent testimony? It so 
happens, however, in the present instance, 
that even Jewish writers, in their narrative 
of the same circumstance, give the name 
of Philip to the first hu^)and of Herodias. 
We by no means conceive, that any foreign 
testimony was necessary for the vindication 
of the evangelists. Still, however, it must 
go fo to dissipate every suspicion of artifice 
in the construction of their histories. It 
proves, that in the confidence with which 
they delivered themselves up to their own 
information, they neglected appearance, and 
feh themselves independent of it This ap- 
parent difficulty, hke many others of the 
same kind, lands us in a stronger confirma- 
tion of the honesty of the evangelists ; and 
it is delightful to perceive, how truth re- 
ceives a fuller accession to its splradonri 
from the attempts which are maae to dis- 
grace and to darken it. 

On this branch of the argument, the im- 
partial iOquirer must be struck with the lit- 
tle indulgence which infidels, and even 
Christians, have given to the evangehcal 
writers. In other eases, when we compare 
the narratives of contemporary histonana^ 
it is not expected, that all the circumstances 
alluded to by one will be taken notice of by 
the rest ; and it often happens, that an event 
or a custom is admitted upon the faith of a 
single historian ; and the silence of all other 
writers is not suffered to attach suspicion 
or discr^t his testimony. It is an allowed 
principle, that a scrupulous resemblance be- 
tween two histories is very far from neces- 
sary to their being held consistent with one 
another. And, what is more, it sometimes 
happens, that with contemporary historians 
there may be an apparent contradiction, 
and the credit ofy bothy parties'^emain as 
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eiitinuidiiiunMpicioiis as before. Fosterity 
u in these cases disposed to make the most 
liberal allowances. Instead of calling it a 
eontradiction, they often call it a difficulty. 
They fire sensible, that in many instances, 
a seeming variety of statement has, upon a 
more extensive knowledge of ancient his- 
tory, admitted of a perfect reconciliation. 
Instead, then, of referring the difficulty in 
question to the inaccuracy or bad faith ojfany 
of the parties, they with more justness and 
more modesty, refer it to their own igno- 
rance, and to that obscurity which necessa- 
rily hangs over the history of every remote 
age. These principles are suflfered to have 
great influenoe in every secular investiga- 
tion ; but so soon as, instead of a secular, it 
becomes a sacred investigation, every ordi- 
nary principle is abandoned, and the sus- 
picion annexed to the teachers of religion is 
carried to the dereliction of all that can- 
dour and liberality, with which every other 
document of antiquity is judged of and ap^ 
preciated. How does it happen, that the 
authority of Josephus should be acquiesced 
in as a first principle, while every step in 
t^e narrative of the evangelists must have 
foreign testimony to confirm and suf^rt 
it ? How comes it that the silence of Jose- 
phus should be construed into an impeach- 
ment of the testimony of the evanselists, 
while it is never admitted for a single mo- 
ment, that the silence of the evangelists can 
Impart the slightest blemish to the testimony 
of Josephus? How comes it that the sup- 
position of two Philips in one family should 
throw a damp of scepticism over the Gos- 
pel narrative, while the only circumstance 
which renders that supposition necessary is 
the single testimony of Josephus ^ in which 
very testimony, it is necessarily implied, 
that there are two Herods in the same htO' 
ily? How comes it, that the evangelists, 
with as much internal, and a vast deal 
more of external evidence ui their favour, 
should be made to stand before Josephus. 
like so many prisoners at the bar of justice? 
In any other case, we are convinced that 
this would be looked upon as roug-h hand- 
ling, Bui we are not sorry for it. It has 
given more triumph and confidence to the 
argument And it is no small addition t6 
our faith, that its first teachers have sur- 
vived an examination, which, in point of 
rigour and severity, we believe to be quite 
unexampled in the annals of criticism. 

It is always looked upon as a favourable 
presumption, when a story is toM circum- 
stantially. The art and the safety of an 
impostor, is to confine his narrative to gen- 
erals, and not to commit himself by too 
minute a specification of time and place, 
and allusion to the manners or occurrences 
of the day. The more of circumstance that 
we introduce into a story, we multiply the 
chances of detection, if false; and therefore, 
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wbtre a greatdealof ciroumstanoe Is Intro 
duced, it proves, that the narrator feels the 
confidence of truth, aftd labours under bc 

S>prehension for the fete of his narrative 
ven though we have it not in our powet 
to verify the truth of a single circumstance, 
yet the mere property of a^lstory being circum- 
stantial is always felt to carry an evidence 
in its ihvour. It imparts # more familiar 
air of lifb and reality to the narrative. It is 
easy to believe, that the groundwork of a 
story may be a fabrication; but it requirea 
a more refined species of imposture than 
we can well conceive, to construct a hannc)- 
nious and well-sustained narrative, abound- 
ing in minute and circumstantial details 
which support one another, and where^ 
with all our experience of real life, we can 
detect nothing misplaced, or inconsistent, 
or hnprobable. ' 

To prosecute this argument in all its ex- 
tent, it would be necessary to present the 
reader with a complete analysis or examina- 
tion of the Gospel history. But the nnost 
superficial observer cannot fail to perceive, 
that it maintains, in a very high degree, the 
character of being a circumstantial narra- 
tive When a miracle is recorded, we have 
generally the name of the town or neigh* 
bourhood where it happened ; the names of 
the people concerned ; the eflRect upon the 
hearts and convictions of the by-standers; 
the arguments and examinations it gave 
birth to ; and all that miifiiteness of ref^ 
ence and description which impresses a 
strong character of reality upon the whole 
history. If we take along ,with us the time 
at which this history made its appearance, 
the argument becomes much stronger. — 
It does not merely carry a presumption 
m its favour, from being a circumstantial 
history :— it carries a proof in its favour, be- 
cause these circumstances were completely 
wi^in the reach and examination or those 
to whom it xvas addressed. Had the evan- 
ffelists been false historians, they would not 
have committed themselves upon so many 
particulars. They would not have furnish^ 
the vigilant inquiries of that period with 
such an eflectual instrument for bringing 
them into discredit with the people; nor 
foolishly supplied,, in every page of their 
narrative, so many materials for a cross- 
examination, which would infallibly haye 
disgraced them. 

Now, we of this age can institute the 
same cross-examination. We can compare 
the evangelical writers with contemporary 
authors, and verify a number of circum- 
stances in the history, and government, and 
peculiar economy of the Jewish people 
we therefore have it in our power to insti- 
tute a cross-examination upon the writers of 
the New Testament; and the freedom tnd 
frequency of their allusions to these cir- 
cumstances supply us with aipple materials 
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fir it Tliefiictthattfaeyareboraeoiitm 
tlieir minute and incidoital allusions by the 
tesUmony of other historians, gives a strong 
weight of what has been cedled circum- 
stantial evidence in their favour. As a 
flpeeknen of the argument, let us confine 
our observations to the history of our Sa- 
vioor^s trial, and execution, and burial. 
They brought bim to Pontius Pilate. We 
know both from Tacitus and Josephus, that 
he was at that time governor of Judea. A 
seotenoe from him was necessary before 
they ooold proceed to the execution of Je- 
ans; and we know that the power of life 
and death was usually vested in the Roman 
fovernor. Our Saviour was treated with 
derision ; and this we know to have been a 
clalomary practice at that time, previous to 
the execution of criminals, and during the 
time of it Pilate scourged Jesus before he 
ga?e him up to be crucified. We know from 
ancient authors, that this was a very usual 
practice among the Romans. The account 
of an excution generally run in this form :— 
he was stripped, whipped, and beheaded or 
execnted. According to the evangelists, his 
aocoaation was written on the top of the 
cross; and we learn from Suetonius and 
others^ that the crime of a person to be ex- 
seated was affixed to the instrument of his 
pniishment. According to the evangelist, 
this accusation was written in three difier- 
eot languages ; and we know from Jose- 
phus, that it was quite common in Jerusalem 
to have all public advertisements written in 
this manner. According to the evangelists, 
Jesus had to bear his cross ; and we know 
from other resources of information, that 
this was the constant practice of these 
timesL According to the evangelists, the 
body of Jesus was ffiven up to b^ buried at 
the request of friends. We know that, un- 
less the criminal was infamous, this was 
the law, or the custom with adl Roman 
loreruors. 

These, and a few more particulars of the 
Bime kind, occur within the compass of a 
angle page of the evangelical history. The 
circumstantial manner of the history affords 
a presumption in its favour, antecedent to 
an eiamination into the truth of the circiim- 
itanees themselves. But it makes a strong 
addition to the evidence, when we find, that 
n aD the subordinate parts of the main 
itory, the evangelists maintain so great a 
consistency with the testimony of other au- 
toa, and with all we can collect from other 
aoorees of information, as to the manners 
and institutions of that period. It is difll- 
^ to conceive, in the first instance, how 
^ mventor of a fabricated story would 
hazard such a number of circumstances, 
tteh of ttiem supplying a point of compari- 
son with other authors, and giving to the 
UM)mrer an additional chance of detecting 
^impositimL And it is still more difficuU 



to believe, that truth should have been so 
artfully blended with falsehood m the com- 
position pf this narrative, particularly as we 
perceive nothing like a forced introduction 
of any one circumstance. There appears 
to be nothing out of place, nothing thrust in 
with the view of impartiri^ an air of proba- 
bility to the history. Tlie circumstance 
upon which we bring the evangelists into 
comparison with profane authors, is often 
not mtimated in a direct form^ but in the 
form of a slight or distant allusion. There 
is not the roost remote appearance of its be- 
ing fetched or sought for. It is brought in 
accidentally, and flows in the most natural 
and undesigned mann^ out of the progress 
of the narrative. 

The circumstance, that none of the Gos- 
pel writers are inconsistent with one an- 
other, falls better under a different branch of 
the argument. It is enough for our present 
purpose, that there is lo single writer in- 
consistent with himself. It often happens, 
that falsehood carries its own refutation 
along with it ; and that, through the artful 
disguises which are employed in the con- 
struction of a fabricated story, we can often 
detect a flaw or a contradiction, which con- 
demns the authority of the whole narrative. 
Now, every single piece of the New Testa- 
ment wants this mark or character of false- 
hood. The difl^reot parts are found to sus- 
tain, and harmonize, and flow out of each 
other. Each has at least the merit of being 
a consistent narrative. For any thing we 
see upon the fece of it, it may be true, 
and a further h^ng must be given before 
we can be justified in rejecting it as the 
tale of an impostor. 

There is anoUier mark of falsehood which 
each of the Gospel narratives appear to be 
exempted from. There is little or no pa- 
rading about their own integrity. We can 
collect their pretensions to credit from the 
history itself, but we see no anxious display 
of these pretensions. We cannot fail to per- 
ceive the force of that argument which is de- 
rived trom the publicity of the Christian mi- 
racles, and the very minute and scrupulous 
examination which they had to sustain from 
the rulers and ofllcial men of Judea. But this 
publicity, and these examinations, are sim- 
ply recorded by the evangelists. There is 
no boastful reference to these circumstances^ 
and no ostentatious display of the advantage 
which they give to the Christian argument 
They bring meur story forward in the shape 
of a direct and unencumbered narrative, and 
deliver themselves with that simplicity and 
unembarrassed confidence, which nothing 
but their consciousness of truth, and the 
perfect feeUng of their own strength and 
consistency, can account for. They do not 
write, as if Uieir object was to carry a point 
that was at all doubtfld or su^cious. It is 
simply to transmit to the men of other timc^ 
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«nd»of .Other ooantries, a memorial of the 
^enU which led to the establishment of the 
Christian religion in the world. In the 
prosecution of thdr narrative, we challenge 
we most refined judge of the human cha- 
racter to point out a smgle symptom of diffi- 
dence in the truth of their own story, or of 
art to cloak this diffidence from the notice 
of the most severe and vigilant observers. 
The manner of the New Testament writers 
does not carry in it the slightest idea of its 
being an assumed manner. It is quite 
natural, quite unguanled, and free of all 
apprehension that their story is to meet 
with any discredit or contradiction from 
any of those numerous readers who had it 
fuUy in their power to verify or to expose 
it We see no expedient made use of to ob- 
tain or to conciliate the acquiescence of 
their readers. They appear to fed as if 
they did not need it They deliver what 
they have to say, in a round and unvarnish- 
ed manner; nor is it in general accompa- 
nied with any of those strong assevera- 
tions by which an impostor so often at- 
tempts to practice upon the credulity of his 
victims. 

In the simple narrative of the evanaelists, 
they betray no feeling of wonder at tne ex- 
traordinary nature of the events whidi they 
record, and no consciousness that what they 
are tonouncing is to excite any wonder 
among their readers. This appears to us to 
be a venr strong circumstance. Had it been 
the newly broached tale of an impostor, he 
would, in all likelihood, have feigned aston- 
ishment himself^ or at least have laid his 
account with the doubt and astonishment 
of those to whom it was addressed. When 
a person tells a wonderful story to a com- 
foay who are totally unacquainted with it, 
he must be sensible, not merely of the sur- 
prise which is excited in the minds of the 
hearers, but of a corresponding S3rmpathy 
in his own mind with the feelings of those 
who listen to him. He la3rs his account 
with the wonder, if not the incredulity, of 
his hearers ; and this distinctly appears in 
the terms with which he delivers ms stor^, 
and the manner in which he introduces it 
It makes a wide difierence, if, on the other 
hand, he tells the same stoi^ to a company, 
who have long been apprised of the chief 
circumstances, but who listen to him for the 
mere purpose of obtaining a more distinct 
and particular narrative. Now, in as (ar as 
we can collect from the manner of the 
evangeliBts, they stand m this last predica- 
ment They do not write as if they were 
imposing a novelty upon their readers. In 
the language of Luke, they write for the 
sakeof giving moredistinct information; and 
that the readers might know the certainty 
ff ihxm thingMj wherein they had been inr 
Mffteted, In the piosecatkm of this task, 
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they ddiver themselves with the most ft 
miliar and unembarrassed simplicity. They 
do not appear to anticipate the surprise of 
their readers, or to be at all aware, that the 
marvellous nature of their story is to be any 
obstacle to itscreditor reception in the neigh- 
bourhood. At the first performance of our 
Saviour's miracles, there was a strong and 
a widely spread sensation over the whole 
country. His fame icent abroad^ and all 
people were amazed. This is quite natu- 
ral; and the circumstance of no surprise 
being either felt or anticipated bj the evan- 
gelists, in the writing of their history, can 
best be accounted for. by the truth of the 
history itself that the experience of years 
had blunted the edge of novelty, and ren- 
dered miracles familiar, not only to them, 
but to all the people to whom they address- 
ed themselves. 

What appears to us a most striking ixi- 
temal evidence for the truth of the Gospel, 
is that perfect unity of mind and of purpose 
which IS ascribed to our Saviour. Had be 
been an impostor, he could not have fore- 
seen all the fluctuations of his history, and 
yet no expression of surprise is recorded to 
have escaped from hun. No event appears 
to have caught him unprepared. We see 
no shifting of doctrine or sentiment, with a 
view to accommodate to new or unexpected 
circumstances. His parables and warnings 
to his disciples give sufficient intimation, 
that he laid his account with all those 
events which appeared to his unenlightened 
friends to be so untoward and so unpromis- 
ing. In every explanation of his objects 
we see the perfect consistency of a mind 
before whose prophetic eye all futurity lay 
open ; and when the events of this futurity 
came round, he met them, not as chances 
that were unforeseen, but as certainties which 
he had provided for. This consistency of 
his views is supported through all the vari- 
ations of his history, and it stands finally 
contrasted in the record of the evangelists, 
with the misconceptions, the surprises, the 
disappointments of his followers. The grad- 
ual progress of their minds from the splen- 
did anticipations of earthly ^p-andeur, to a 
full acquiescence in the doctnne of a cruci- 
fied Saviour, throws a stronger light on the 
perfect unity of purpose and of conception 
which animated his, and which can only 
be accounted for by the inspiration that 
filled and enlightened it. It may have been 
possible enough to describe a well-sustained 
example of this contrast from an actual his- 
tory beforo us. It is difficult, however, to 
conceive, how it could be sustained so well, 
and m a manner so apparently artless, by 
means of invention, and particularly when 
the hiventors made theur own errors and 
theur own ignorance form part of the ftbri- 
cation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Oi the TuHmany of the Original Witne$$e$ to the Truth of the Go$pel NanaSwe 



IE Thbrb was nothing in the situation 
of the New Testament writers, which leads 
us to perceive that they had any possible In- 
doeement for publishing a falsehood. 

We hate not to alle|[e the mere testimo- 
ny of Ae Christian writers, for the danger 
to which the profession of Christianity ex- 
posed &U its adherents at that period. We 
hiTe the testimony of Tacitus to this effect 
We ha?e innumerable allusions, or express 
intimations, of the same circumstance in the 
Roman historians. The treatment and per- 
secution of the Christians make a principle 
fiftire in the afl^tirs of the empire ; and there 
is no point better established in ancient his- 
tory, than that the bare circumstance of 
being a Christian, brought many to the 
ponishment of death, and exposed all to 
the danger of a suffering the most appalling 
and repulsive to the fedings of our nature. 

It is not difficult to perceive, why the 
Roman government, in its treatment of 
Christians, departed from its usual princi- 

tof toleration. We know it to have 
their uniform practice, to allow every 
indnlgrace to the religious belief of those 
diflferent countries in which they cstab- 
hshed themselves. The truth is, that such 
an indulgence demanded of them no ex- 
ortion of moderation or principle. It was 
qnite consonant with the Spirit of Pagan- 
ism. A different country worshipped differ- 
ent gods, but it was a general principle of 
Pagiraisrn, that each country had its gods, 
to which the inhabitants of that country 
owed their peculiar homage and veneration. 
In this way there was no interference be- 
tween the different religions which prevail- 
ed m the world. It f<3l in with the policy 
of the Roman government to allow the full- 
est toleration to other religions, and it de- 
manded no sacrifice of pnnciple. It was 
even a dictate of principle with them to 
nn)ect the gods of other countries; and the 
▼ioUlion of a religion different from their 
own, seems to have been felt, not merely 
as a departure from pplicy or justice, but to 
be viewed with the same sentiment of hor- 
^ which is annexed to blasphemy or sacri- 
lege. So long as we were under Paganism, 
the troth of one religion did not involve in 
H the falsehood or rejection of another. In 
i^^esp^iUng the religion of another country, 
we did not abandon our own ; nor did it 
foQow, that the inhabitants of that other 
comitry annexed any contempt or discredit 
to the rdigion in which we had been edu- 
cated. In this mutual reverence for the 
rdigion of^aoli^her, no principle was de- 



parted firom, and no object of veneration 
abandoned. It did not involve in it the de- 
nial or relinc^uishment of our own gods, but 
only the addition of so many more goas to 
our catalogue. 

In this respect, however, the Jews stood 
distinguished from every other people with- 
m the limits of the Roman empire. Their 
religious belief carried in it something more 
than attachment to their own system. It 
carried in it the contempt and detestation 
of every other. Yet, in spite of this circum- 
stance, their religion was protected by the 
mild and equitable toleration of the Roman 
government The truth is, that there was 
nothing in the habits or character of the 
Jews, which was calculated to give ranch 
disturbance to the establishments of other 
countries. Though they admitted converts 
from other nations, yet their spirit of prose- 
lytism was far from being A that active 
or adventurous kind, which could alarm the 
Roman government for the safety of any 
existing institutions. Their high and Ex- 
clusive veneration for their own system 
gave an unsocial disdain to the Jewish 
character, which was not at all inviting to 
foreigners; but still, as it led to nothing 
mischievous in point of eff^ it seems to 
have been overlooked by the Roman govern- 
ment as a piece of impotent vanity. 

But the case was widely different with 
the Christian system. It did not confine 
itself to tibe denial or rejection of every 
other s3rBtem. It was for imposing its own 
exclusive authority over the consciences 
of all, and for detaching as many as it 
could from their allegiance to the religion 
of their own country. It carried on its 
forehead all the offensive characters of a 
monopoly, and not merely excited resent- 
ment by the supposed arrogance of its pre- 
tensions, but from the rapidity and extent 
of its mnovations, spread an alarm over the 
whole Roman empire for the security of al 
its establishments. Accordingly, at the com 
mencement of its progress^ so long as it was 
confined to Judea and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, it seems to have been m perfect 
safety from the persecution of the Roman 
government It was at first looked upon as a 
mere modification of Judaism, and that the 
first Christians differed'from the rest of their 
countr3rmen only in certain quutione of 
iheirov^euperetition. For a few years after 
the crucifixion of oar Saviour, it seems to 
have excited no alarm on the purt of the Ro- 
man emperors, who did not depart from 
their usual maxims of toleration, till they 
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hi^ ^Uu tmdBlAitaQd the maffnitnde of its 
pretensions, and the unlooked for success 
which attended them. 

In the course of a very few yean after its 
first promulgation, it drew upon it the hos- 
tility of the Roman government ; and the 
fact is undoubted, that some of its first 
teachers, who announced themselves to be 
the companions of our Saviour, and the 
eye-witnesses of the remarkable events 
in his history, sufiered martyrdom for 
their adherence to the reUgion which they 
taught 

The disposition of the Jews to the religion 
of Jesus was no less hostile; and it numi- 
fested itself at a still earlier stage of the 
business. The causes of this hostility are 
obvious to all who are in the slightest de- 
gree conversant with the history of those 
times. It is true, that the Jews did not at 
all times possess the power of life and death ; 
nor was it competent for them to bring the 
Cliristians to execution by the exercise of 
legal authority. Still, however, their powers 
of mischief were considerable. Theur wishes 
had always a certain controul over the mea- 
sures of the Roman governor ; and we know, 
that it was this controul which was the 
means of extorting from Pilate the unrigh- 
teous sentence by which the very first 
* teacher of omr reunion was brought to a 
cruel and ignominious death. We also 
know, that under Herod Agrippa the power 
of life and death was vested in a Jewish 
sovereign, and that this power was actu- 
ally exerted against the most distrngutehed 
Christians of that tune. Add to this, thi(t 
the Jews had, at all times, the power of in- 
flicting the lesser punishments. They could 
whip, they could imprison. Besides all this^ 
the Christians had to brave the frenzy of an 
enraged multitude ; and some of them actu- 
ally suffered martyrdom in the violence of 
the popular commotions. 

Nothing is more evident than the utter 
disgrace which was annexed by the world 
at large to the profession of Christianity at 
that period. Tacitus calls it " superetitio 
exitiabUis^^ and accuses the Christians of 
enmity to numkind. By Epictetus and 
others, their heroism is termed obstinacy, 
and it was generally treated by the Roman 
governors as the infatuation of a miserable 
and deq)ised people. There was none of 
that glory annexed to it which blazes 
around the mart3nrdom of a patriot or a 
philosopher. That constancy, which, in 
another case, would have made them, illus- 
trious, was held to be a contemptible folly, 
which only exposed them to the derision 
and insolence of the multitude. A name 
and a reputation in the world might sustain 
the dying moments of Socrates or Regulus ; 
but what earthly principles can account for 
the Intrepidity of those poor and miserable 
outcasts, who consigned themselvei to a vo- 



luntary martyrdom in the cause of theu 
religion ? 

Having premised these observations, we 
oflfer the following alternative to the mind 
of every candid inquirer. The first Chris- 
tians either delivered a smoere testimony, 
or they imposed a story upon the world 
which they Knew to be a &brication. 

The persecutions to which the first Chris- 
tians voluntarily exposed themselves, com* 
pel us to adopt the first part of the alterna- 
tive. It is not to be conceived, that a man 
would resign fortune, and character, and 
life, m the assertion of what he knew to be 
a falsehood. The first Christians must have 
believed their story to be true ; and it only 
remains to prove, that if they believed it to 
be true, it must be true indeed. 

A voluntary martyrdom must be looked 
upon as the highest possible evidence which 
it is in the power of man to j^ive of his sin- 
cerity. The mart3rrdom of Socrates has 
never been questioned, as an undeniable 
proof of the sincere devotion of his mind 
to the principles of that philosophy for 
which he suffered. The death of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer will be allowed by all to 
be a decisive evidence of his sincere re- 
jection of what he conceived to be the er- 
rors of Popery, and his thorough conviction 
in the trutn of the opposite system. When 
the council of Geneva burnt Servetua, no 
one will question the sincerity of the latter's 
belief, however much he may question the 
truth of it Now, in all these cases, the 
proof goes no farther than to establish the 
sincerity of the mart3rr's belief. It goes but 
a little way, indeed, in estabHshing Uie just> 
ness of it This is a difierent question. A 
man may be mistaken, though he be sin- 
cere. His errors, if they are not seen to be 
such, will exercise all the influence and au« 
thority of truth over him. Martyrs have 
bled on the opposite sides of the question. 
It is impossible, then, to rest on this cir- 
cumstance as an argument for the truth of 
either system; but the argument is always 
deemed incontrovertible, in as far as it goes 
to establish the sincerity of each of the par- 
ties, and that both died in the firm convic- 
tion of the doctrines which they professed. 

Now, the mart3rrdom of the first Chris- 
tians stands distinguished from all other ex- 
amples by this circumstance, that it not 
merely proves the sincerity of the martyr*s 
belief but it also proves that what he be- 
licvea was true. In other cases of martyr- 
dom, the sufferer, when he lays down his 
life, gives his testimony to the truth of an 
opinion. In the case of the Christians, when 
they laid down theu* lives, they gave their 
testimony to the truth of a fact of which 
they affirmed themselves to be the eye and 
the ear witnesses. The sincerity of both 
testimonies is unquestionable; but it is only 
in the latter case that ths truth of the testi- 
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founding a newfiuth; but^flfg^oi^'M' 
the latter propose to themselveB fromDeincf 
the dupes of an hnposition so ruinous to 
every earthly interert^ and held in such 
low and disgraceful estimation hy the world 
at large? Abandon the teachers of Chris* 
tianity to every imputation which infidelttyi 
on tlie rack for conjectures to give plausi- 
bility to its system, can desire, how shall 
we explain the concurrence of itsdiscii^es? 
There may be a ^lory in leading, but we 
see no glory in being led. If Christianity 
were false, and Paul had the effrontery to 
appeal to his five hundred living witnesses^ 
whom he alleges to have seen Christ after 
his resurrection, the submissive aojuies- 
cence of his disciples remains a very mex- 
plicable circumstance. The same Paul, in 
his epistles to the Corinthians, tells them 
that some of them had the gift of healing, 
and the power of working miracles; and 
that the signs of an aj^stle had been 
wrought among them m wonders and 
mighty deeds. A man aspirins to the glory 
of an accredited teacher, would never have 
committed himself on a subject, where his 
falsehood could have been so readily ex- 
posed. And in the veneration with which 
we know his epistles to have been preserved 
by the churcn of Corinth, we nave not 
merely the testimony of their writer to the 
truth of the Christian miracles, but the tes- 
timony of a whole people, who had no in- 
terest in being deceived. 

Had Christianity been false, the reputa- 
tion of its first teachers lay at the mercy of 
every individual ainong the numerous pro- 
selytes which they had gained to their sys- 
tem. It may not be competent for an un- 
lettered peasant to detect the absurdity of a 
doctrine; but he can at all times hft his 
testimony against a fact, said to have hap- 
pened in his presence, and under the ob- 
servation of his senses. Now it so happens, 
that in a number of the epistles, there are 
allusions to, or express intimations of, the 
miracles that had been wrought in the dif- 
ferent churches to which these epistles are 
addressed. How comes it, if it be all a fa- 
brication, that it was never exposed ? We 
know, that some of the disciples were 
driven, by the terrors of persecuting vio- 
lence, to resign their professioiL \How 
should it happen, that none of them ever 
attempted to vindicate their apostacy, by 
laying open the artifice and insincerity oi 
their Christian teachers? We may be sure 
that such a testimony would have been 
highly acceptable to the existing authorities 
of that period. The Jews would have 
made the most of it ; and the vigilant and 
discerning officers of the Roman govern- 
ment wodd not have failed to turn it to ao- 

, rr -E -"- count The mystery would have been cx- 

^ parties are the teachers and the taught posed and laid open, and the curiosity of 
^^ former may aspire to the glory of I latter ages would have been satisfied as to 



many follows as a necessary consequenee 
of its sincerity. An opinion comes under 
tbe cognizance of the understanding, ever 
liible, as we all know, to error and ddusion. 
A &ct comes uuder the cognizance of the 
seotts, which have ever been esteemed as 
iiilaUible, when they give their testimony to 
such plain, and obvious, and palpable appear- 
•Dcea, as thoee which make up the evan- 
gdical story. We are still at liberty to 
question the philosophy of Socrates, or the 
orthodoxy of Cranmer and Servetus; but if 
we were told by a Christian teacher m the 
idemnity of his dying hour, and with the 
dreadful apparatQs of mart3rrdom before 
him, that he saw Jesus after he had risen 
from the dead ; that he conversed with him 
many days; that he put his hand into the 
print of his sides; and, in the ardour of his 
joyful conviction, exclaimed, "My Lord, 
ud my God !" we should feel that there 
was no truth in the world, did this language 
ind this testimony deceive us. 

If Christianity be not true, then the first 
Christians must have been mistaken as to 
the sabject of their testimony. This suppo- 
sition is destroyed by the nature of the sub- 
ject It was not testimony to a doctrine 
which might deceive the understandmg. It 
was som^hing more than testimony to a 
dream, or a trance, or a midnight fancy, 
which might deceive the imagination. It 
was testimony to a multitude, and a succes- 
wm of palpable facts, which could never 
have deceived the senses, and which pre- 
dode all possibiHty of mistake, even though 
it had been the testimony only of one indi- 
vidnaL But when, in addition to this, we 
consider, that it is the testimony, not of one 
bat of many individuals ; that it is a story 
repeated m a variety of forms, but substan- 
My the same; that it is the concurring 
testimony of diflferent eye-witnesses, or the 
companions of eye-witnesses — we may, af- 
ter this, take refuge in the idea of falsehood 
and coUusion ; but it is not to be admitted, 
J«t these eight different writers of the 
New Testament, could have all blundered 
the matter with such method, and such 
ttnlfonnity. 

We know, that, in spite of the magnitude 
Jf their sufferings, there are infidel, who, 
TOT en from the first part of the alternative, 
«vc recurred to the second, and have af- 
tinned, that the glory of establishing a new 
J^on, induced the first Christians to as- 
•rt, and to persist in asserting, what they 
wcwto be a falsehood. But (though we 
"Md be anticipating the last branch of the 
"Piment) they forget, that we have the 
incurrence of two parties to the truth of 
vnristianity, and that it is the conduct only 
2 we of the parties, which can be account- 
wfor by the supposition in question. The 
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ftie wodderftd aoid unaccountable skqMiby 
which a religion could make such head in 
Ike world, though it reHed its whole autho- 
rity on factfl^ the falsehood of which was 
accessible to all who were at the trouble to 
inquire about them. But no ! We hear of 
no such testimony from the apostates of 
that period. We read of some, who, ago- 
nized at the reflection of their treachery, 
returned to their first profession, and expi- 



ated, by martyrdom, the gnlH which ti^ 
felt they had incurred by their derelictiofi 
of the truth. This fumislies a strong ex- 
ample of the power of coniriction, and 
when we join with it, that it is connction 
in the mtegrity of those teachers who ap- 
pealed to miracles which had been wrougnt 
among them, it appears to us a testimony 
in favour of our religion which is altogethei 
irresistible. 



CHAPTER V. 
On the Te$timony of Subiequeni WUne9ie$. 



'IV. But this brings us to the last division 
of the argument, viz. that the leading facts 
in the history of the Gospel are corrobo- 
rated by the testimony of others. 

The evidence we have already brought 
forward for the antiquity of the New Tea- 
tament, ^nd the veneration in which it was 
held from the earliest ages of the church, is 
an implied testimony of all the Christians 
of that period to the truth of the Gospel his- 
tory. By proving the authenticity of St. 
Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians, we not 
merely establish his testimony to the truth 
of the Christian miracles,— we establish the 
additional testimony of the whole church 
of Corinth, who would never have respect- 
ed these Epistles, if Paul had ventured 
upon a falsehood so open to detection, as 
the assertion, that miracles were wrought 
among them, which not a single individual 
ever witnessed. By proving the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament at large, we 
secure, not merely that argument, which is 
founded on the testimony and concurrence 
of its different writers, but also the testi- 
mony of those immense multitudes, who, in 
distant countries, submitted to the New 
Testament as the rule of thehr faith. The 
testimony of the teachers, whether we take 
into consideration the subject of that testi- 
mony, or the circumstances under which it 
was delivered, is of itself a stronger argu- 
ment for the truth of the Gospd history, 
than can be alleged for the truth of any 
other history, which has been transmitted 
down to us from ancient times. The con- 
currence of the taught carries along with 
it a host of additional testimonies, which 

Sves an evidence to the evangelical story, 
at is altogether unexampled. On a point 
of ordinary history, the testimony of Ta- 
citus is held decisive, because it is not 
contradicted. The history of the New Tes- 
tament is not only not contradicted, but 
confirmed by the strongest possible ex- 
pressions which men can give of their ac- 
quiescence in its truth ; by tiiousands who 



were either agents or eye-witnesses of the 
transactions recorded, who could not be 
deceived, who had no interest, and no 
glory to gain by supporting a (klsebood, 
and who, by their sufferings in the cause 
of what they professed to be their beliel^ 
gave the highest evidence that human na- 
ture can give of sincerity. 

In this circumstance, it may be pmeiv- 
ed how much the evidence for Christianity 
ffoes beyond all ordinary historical evi- 
dence. A profane historian relates a se- 
ries of events which happen in a parUcu- 
lar age ; and we count it weU, if it be his 
own ace, and if the history which he gives 
us be the testimony of a contemporary au- 
thor. Another historian ^picceeds him at 
the distance of years, and, by repeating the 
same story, gives the additional evidence 
of his testimony to its truth. A third his- 
torian perhaps goes over the same ground, 
and lends another confirmation to the his* 
tory. And it is thus, by collecting all the 
lights which are thinly scattered over the 
tract of ages and of centuries, that we ob- 
tain all the evidence which can be got, and 
all the evidence that is generally wish- 
ed for. 

Now, there is room for a thousand pre- 
sumptions, which, if admitted, would over- 
turn the whole of this evidence. For any 
thing we know, the first historians may 
have had some interest in disguising tfaie 
truth, or substituting in its place a falbc- 
hood, and a fabrication. True, it has not 
been contradicted, but they form a very 
small number of men, who feel strongly or 
particularly interested in a question of his- 
tory. The literary and speculative men d 
that age may have perhaps been engaged 
in other pursuits, or their testimonies may 
have perished in the wreck of centuries. 
The second historian may have been so far 
removed in point of time from the events of 
his narratives, that he can furnish ns, not 
with an independent, but with a derived 
testimony. He may hare copied his ac- 
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count from the original historian, and the 
fMaood haT^ come down to us in the 
thape of an authentic and well-attested his* 
lory. Presumptions may be multiplied with- 
out eod; yet in spite of them, there is a 
nattral confidence in the veracity of man, 
which disposes us to as firm a belief in 
n»oy of the facts of ancient history, as in 
the occurrences of the present day. 

The history of the GospeL however, 
stands distinguished from all other history 
bv the uninterrupted nature of its testimony, 
vluch carries down its evidence, without a 
chssm, from its earliest promulgation to the 
present day. We do not speak of the su- 
perior weight and splendour of its evidences, 
at theSrst publication of that history, as be- 
ing supported, not merely by the testimony 
of one, bat by the concurrence of several 
hidependent witnesses. We do not speak 
of its subsequent writers, who 'follow one 
another in a far closer and more crowded 
train, than there is any other example of in 
the history or literature of the worid. We 
iftak of the strong though unwritten testi- 
mony of its numerous proselytes, who, in 
the ?ery fact of their proselytism, give the 
stnmgest possible confirmation to uie Gos- 
pel, and fill up every chasm in the recorded 
efidence of past times. 

hi the written testimonies for the truth 
of the Christian religion, Barnabas comes 
oeit in order to the first promulgators of 
the evangelical story. He was a contem- 
ponry of the apostles, and writes a very 
Kw years after the publication of the pieces 
which make up the New Testament. Clem- 
ent follows, who was a fellow-labourer of 
tol, and writes an epistle in the name of 
the church of Rome, to the church of 
Corinth. The written testimonies follow 
one another with a closeness and a rapidity 
of which there is no example; but wh^ 
we insist on at present, is the unwritten 
«nd implied testimony of the people who 
composed these two churches. There can be 
■0 &ct better established, than that these 
two churches were planted in the days of 
the aposUes, and that the Epistles which 
vere respectively addressed to them, were 
held in the utmost authority and veneration. 
'There is no doubt, that the leading facts of 
the Gospel history were familiar to them ; 
that it was in the power of many individu- 
als amongst them to verify these facts, 
cither by their own personal observation, or 
by an actual conversation with eye-witness- 
«; and that in particular, it was in the 
I»w« of almost every individual in the 
diurch of Corinth, either to verify the mi- 
ncles which St Paul alludes to, in his 
epistle to that church, or to detect and ex- 
pose the imposition, had there been no 
^Bondation for such an allusion. What do 
^ aee in f^ this, but the strongest possible 
*«timony of a whole people to the truth of 
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the Christian miracles 1 There is twMag 
like this in common history,— the forma- 
tion of a society, which can only be ex- 
plained by the history of the Gospel, and 
where the conduct of every individual fur- 
nishes a distinct pledge and evidence of its 
truth. And to have a full view of the argu- 
ment, we must reflect, that it is not one, but 
many societies, scattered over the difi^rent 
countries of the world ; that the principle 
upon which each society was formed, was 
the divine authority of dhrist and his apos- 
tles, resting upon the recorded miracles of 
the New Testament; that these niiracles 
were wrought with a publicity, and at a 
nearness of time, which rendered them ao- 
eessible to the inquiries of alL for upwards 
of half a century; that nothing but the 
power of conviction could have induct the 
people of that age to embrace a religion so 
disgraced and so persecuted; that every 
temptation was held out for its disdples 
to abandon it; and that though some of 
them, overpowered by the terrors of pun- 
ishment, were driven to apostacy, yet not 
one of Uiem has left us a testimony which 
can impeach the miracles of Christianity, or 
the integrity of its first teachers. 

It may be observed, that in pursuing the 
line of continuity from the days of the apos- 
tles, the written testimonies for the truth 
of the Christian miracles follow one another 
in closer succession, than we have any 
other exam[^e of in ancient history. But 
what gives such peculiar and unprecedent- 
ed evidence to the history of the Gospel is, 
that in the concurrence of the multitudes 
who embraced it, and in the existence of 
those numerous churches and societies of 
men who espoused the profession of the 
Christian faith, we .cannot but perceive, 
that every small interval of time oetween 
the written testimonies of authors is filled 
up by materials so strong and so firmly ce- 
mented, as to present us with an unbroken 
chain of evidence, carrying as much au- 
thority along with it, as if it had been a di- 
urnal record, commencing from the days of 
the apostles, and authenticated through its 
whole progress by the testimony of thou- 
sands. 

Every convert to the Christian faith hi 
those days, gives one additional testimony 
to the truth of the Gospel history. Is he a 
Gentile ? The sincerity of his testunony is 
approved by the persecutions, the suflfer- 
ings, the danger, and often the certainty of 
martyrdom, which the profession of Chris- 
tianity incurred. Is he a Jew? The sin- 
cerity of his testimony is approved by all 
these evidences, and in addition to them by 
this well known fact, that the faith and doc* 
trine of Christianity were in the highest de- 
gree repugnant to the wishes and prejudices 
of that people. It ought never to be for- 
gotten, that in as far as Jews are concerned 
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ChTistiaiiity doos not owe n single proselyte 
to its dociriiies^ but to tht} [Kywet and credit 
of its evidences, aod^Uiat Judea was tbe 
chief theatre on, which these evidences were 
exhibiLed. Ji cannot be loo often repeated, 
thftt these evidences rest not upon argu- 
nuntSf but upon facts- nod that the time, 
the place, and the cireu instances, ren- 
ered these fiiet» ciccessihle to the inquiries 
bf all who chose to he at the trouble of this 
examination. And there can be no doubt 
that this trouble w as taken, ^vh ether we re- 
flect on tbe nature of tbe Christian faith, as 
being so offensive to the pride and bigotry 
of the Jewish people, or whether we reflect 
on the consequences of embracing it, which 
were derision, and hatred, and btmishment, 
and death. We may be sure, that a step 
which mvolved in it such painful sacrifices, 
would not be entered into upon light and 
insufficient grounds. In the sacrifices they 
made, the Jewish converts gave every evi- 
dence of having delivered an honest testi- 
mony in favour of the Christian miracles ; 
and when we reflect, that many of them 
must have been eye-witnesses, and all of 
them had it in their power to verify these 
miracles, by conversation and correspond- 
ence with by-standers, there can be no 
doubt, that it was not inerdy an honest, but 
a competent testimony. Tliere is no fact 
better established, than that many thou- 
sands among the Jews believed in Jesus 
and his apostles; and we have therefore to 
allege their conversion, as a strong ad- 
ditional confirmation to the written testi- 
mony of the original historians. 

One of the popular objections against the 
truth of the Christian miracles, is the gene- 
ral mfidelity of the Jewish people. We are 
convinced, that at the moment of proposing 
this objection, an actual delusion exists in 
the mind of the infideL In his conception, 
the Jews and the Christians stand opposed 
to each other. In the belief of the latter. 
he sees nothing but a party or an interestea 
testimony, and in the unbelief of the for- 
mer, he sees a whole people persevering in 
their ancient faith, and resisting the new 
fiuth on the nound of its insufficient evi- 
dences. He forgets all the while, that the 
testimony of a great many of these Chris- 
tians, is in fact the testimony of Jews. He 
only attends to them in their present ca- 
pacity. He contemplates them in the liffht 
of Christians, and annexes to them all that 
suspicion ana incredulity which are gene- 
rally annexed to the testimony of an in- 
terested party. He is aware of what they 
are at present. Christians and defenders of 
Christianity; but he has lost sight of their 
-oriffinal situation, and is totally mimindful 
of this circumstance, that in their transition 
fiora Judaism to Christianity, they have 
given him the very evidence he is in quest 
of. Had another thousand of these Jews 
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renoonced the faith of their ancestors, and 
embraced the religion of Jesus, they would 
'have been equivalent to a tnousand ad- 
ditional testimonies in fiEivour of Christiani- 
ty, and testimonies too of the strongest and 
most unsuspicious kind, that can well be 
imagined. But this evidence would make no 
impression on the mind of an infidel, and 
the strength of it is disguised, even from 
the eyes of the Christian. These thousand, 
in the moment of their conversion, lose the 
appellation of Jews, and merge into the 
name and distinction of Christians. Tbe 
Jews, though diminished in number, retain 
the nations appellation ; and the obstinacy 
with which they persevere in the belief of 
their ancestors, is still looked upon as the 
adverse testimony of an entire people. 80 
long as one of that people continues a Jew, 
his testimony is looked upon as a serious im- 
pediment in the way of Christian evidences. 
but the moment he becomes a Christian, his 
motives are contemplated with distrust. He 
is one of the obnoxious and suspected party. 
The mind carries a reference only to what 
he is, and not to what he has been. It over- 
looks the change of sentiment, and forfetsL 
that, in the renunciation of old habits, and dd 
prejudices, in defiance to suflerings and dis- 
grace, in attachment to a religion so repug- 
nant to the pride and bigotry of their nation, 
and above all^ in submission to a system of 
doctrines which rested its authority on the 
miracles of their own time, and their own 
remembrance, every Jewish convert gives 
the most decisive testimony which man 
can give for the truth and divinity of our 
religion. 

But why, then, says the infideL did thej 
not all believe? Had the miracles of thrt 
Gospel been true, we do not see how hu« 
man nature could have held out against 
evidence so striking and so extraordinary 
nor can we at all enter into the obstinac ' 
of that belief which is ascribed to the mi 
jority of the Jewish people, and which 1( 
them to shut their eyes against a testimont 
that no man of common sense could haw 
resisted. 

Many Christian writers have attemptoi 
to resolve this difficulty, and to prove ihn 
the infidelity of the Jews, in spite of tl| 
miracles which they saw, is perfectly con 
sistent with the known principles of humai 
nature. For this purpose, they have e| 
larged, with much force ana plausibdity, o 
the strength and inveteracy of the Jewii 
prejudices — on the bewilderuig influeiu 
of religious bigotry upon the understani 
ing of men — on the woeful disappointmei 
which Christianity offered to the pride a| 
interest of the nation — on the selnshnesB i 
the priesthood— and on the facility wi 
which they might turn a blmd and mnatid 
multitude, who had been trained, by th4 
earliest habits, to follow and to revere thei 
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In 010 Gospel hktory itself^ we have a 
very amsiBtent account at least of the Jew- 
ish opposition to the claims of our Saviour. 
We see the deeply wounded pride of a na- 
tion. U^t felt itself disgraced by the loss of 
its independence. We see tlie arrogance 
of its pecolirr and exclusive claims to the 
fiTOur of the Almighty. We see the antlci- 
paSicn o( a great prince, who was to deliver 
them from the power and subjection of their 
enemiesL We see their insolent contempt 
§0T the people of other countries, and the 
Ibnlest scorn that they should be admitted 
to an equality with themselves in the hon- 
tnn SIM benefits of a revelation from hea- 
Ten. We may easily conceive, how much 
the doctrine of Christ and his apostles was 
eaknlated to gall, and irritate, and disap- 
point them ; how it must have mortified 
their national vanity; how it must have 
alarmed the jealousy of an artftil and in- 
terested priesthood ; and how it must have 
scandalized the great body of the people, 
hy the liberality with which it addressed it- 
adf to all men^ and to all nations, and raised 
to an devauon with themselves, those 
whom the ivmest habits and prejudiced of 
thtir country had led them to contemplate 
mder aU the disgrace and ignominy of 
outcasts. 

Accordingly, we know, in fact, that bitter- 
neas, and resentment, and wounded pride, 
lay at the bottom of a great deal of the op- 
poattjoo, which Christianity enerienced 
mm the Jewish people. In the New Tes- 
tament history itself, we see repeated ex- 
aoplei of theur outrageous violence; and 
this is confirmed by the testimony of many 
other writers. In the history of the mar- 

aom of Polycarp, it is stated, that the 
tiles and Jews inhabiting Smyrna, in a 
finioas rage, and with a loud voice, cried 
oat, "This ia the teadier of Asia, the father 
of the Christians, the destroyer of our gods, 
vho teaches all men not to sacrifice, nor to 
worship them!" They collected wood, and 
the dried branches of trees for his pile; and 
it is added^ "the Jews also, according to 
CBstom, aoaisting with the greatest forward- 
ness." It is needless to multiply testimo- 
ines to a point so generally unaerstood; as, 
that it was not conviction alone, which lay 
at the bottom of their opposition to the 
Christians; that a ffreat d^ of passion en- 
tered mto it; and that their numerous acts 
of hostility against the worshippersof Jesus, 
ctrry in them all the mariis of fury and re- 
«ttment 

Now we know that the power of passion 
wffl often carry it very fiur over the power 
ofeooviction. We know that the stmgth 
of eonvictioB is not in proportion to the 
qoantity of evidence presented, but to the 
Witity of evidence aUended to, and per- 

Jlved, in consequenoe of tiiat attentien.. r r^-r *— i 

vealsd taowy that atteotioa is, in a great I renounce the darling faith and principles 
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measure, a voluntary act; and that it Is 
often in the power Jf the mind, both to turn 
away its attention (torn what ^ould land 
it in any painful or humfli&titi^ conclusion, 
and to d^ver itself up exclusively to those 
arguments which flatter its taste and its 
prejudices. All this lies within the nmge 
of fiuniliar and every-day experience. 'We 
all know how much it insures the succm 
of an argument, when it gets a favovrab^,, 
hearing. In by far the greater number of ' 
mstances, the parties in a litigation are not 
merely each attached to their own side of 
the question; but each confident and be- 
liemrig that theirs is the side on which jus- 
tice lies. In those contests of opinion, which 
take place every day between man and 
man, and particularly if passion and in- 
terest have any share in the controversy, 
it is evident to the lightest observation, 
that though it might have been selfishness, 
in the first instance, which gave a peculiar 
direction to the understanding, yet each of 
the parties often comes, at last, to eotertam 
a sincere conviction in the truth of his own 
argument. It is not that truth is not one 
and immutable. The whole diiTereDce lies 
in the observers; each of them viewing the 
object throufi[h the medium of his own pre- 
judices, or cherishing those peculiar habits 
of attention and understanding, to which 
taste or inclination had disposed him. 

In addition to all this, we know, that 
though the evidence for a particular truth 
be so glaring, that it forces itself upon the 
understanding, and all the sophistry of pas- 
sion and interest cannot withstana it ; vet 
if this truth be of a very painful and bu- 
miliatinp^ kind, the obstinacy of man will 
often dispose him to resist its influence, 
and, in the bitterness of his malignant feel- 
ings to carry a hostility against it, and that 
too m proportion to the weight of the arg^u- 
ment which may be brought forward in its 
favour. 

Now, if we take into account the mveteracy 
of the Jewish prejudices, and reflect how un- 
palatable and how mortifying to their prido 
must have been the doctrine of a crucified 
Saviour ; we believe that their conduct, ip 
reference to Christianity and its miraculous 
evidences^ presents us with nothing anoma- 
lous or inexplicable, and that it will appear 
a possible and a likely thing to eveiy un- 
derstanding, that has been much cultivated 
in the experience of human affairs, in the 
nature of mind, and in the science of its 
character and pnenomena. 

There is a difficulty, however, in the way 
of this investigation. From the nature of 
the case, it boirs no resemblance to any 
thing else, that has either been recorded in 
history, or has come within the range of 
our own personal observation. There is no 
other example of a people called upon \o 
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of th^ country, and that upon the au- 
thority of miracles exhibited before them. 
All the experience wd hare about the ope- 
nation of prejudice^and the perverseness of 
the huhian temper and understanding, can- 
not afford a complete solution of the ques- 
tion. Jn many respects, it is a case smx 
genenlt, and the only creditable mformation 
which we can obtain to enlighten us in this 
inquiry, is through the medium of that very 
testimony upon which the difficulty in ques- 
tion has thrown the suspicion that we want 
to get rid of. 

Let us give all the weight to this argu- 
ment of which it is susceptible, and the fol- 
lowing is the precise degree in which it 
affects the merits of the controversy. When 
the religion of Jesus was promulgated in 
Judea, its first teachers appealed to miracles 
wrought by themselves in the feee of day, 
as the evidence of their being commissioned 
by God. Many adopted the new religion 
upon this appeal, and many rejected it An 
argument in favour of Christianity is de- 
rived from the conduct of the first An 
objection against Christianity is derived 
from the conduct of the second. Now. 
allowing that we are not in possession of 
experience enough for estimating, in abso- 
lute termSi the strength of the objection, we 
propose the following as a solid and unex- 
ceptionable principle, upon which to esti- 
mate a comparison between the strength of 
the objection and the strength of the argu- 
ment We are sure that the first would not 
have embraced Christianity had its miracles 
been false; but we are not sure beforehand, 
whether the second would have rejectea 
this religion on the supposition of the mi- 
racles being true. If experience does not 
enlighten us as to how far the exhibition of 
a real miracle would be efiectual in in- 
ducing men to renounce their old and 
favourite opinions, we can infer nothing 
decisive from the conduct of those who stiU 
kept by the Jewish religion. This conduct 
was a matter of uncertamty, and any argu- 
ment which many be extracted from it can- 
not' be depended upon. But the case is 
widely diflRerent with that party of their na- 
tion who were converted from Judaism to 
Christianity. We know that the alleged 
miracles of Christianity were perfectly open 
to examination. We are sure, firom our ex- 
perience of human nature, that in a ques- 
tion so mteresting, this examination would 
be given. We know, from the very nature 
of the miraculous facts, so remote from 
every thing like what would be attempted 
by jugglery, or pretended to by enthusiasm, 
that, if this exammation were given, it would 
fix the truth or &lsehood of the miracles. 
The truth of these miracles, toen, for any 
thing we know, may be consistent with the 
the conduct of the Jewish party ; but the 
iViehood of these miracles, from fdl that 



we do know of human nature, is n«t con- 
sistent with the conduct of the Christian 
party. Granting that we are not sure whe- 
ther a miracle would force the Jewish na- 
tion to renounce their opinions, all that we 
can say of the conduct of the Jewish party 
is, that we are not able to explain it But 
there is one thing that we are sure of. We 
are sure, that if the pretensions of Chris- 
tianity be false, it never could have forced 
any part of the Jewish' nation to renounce 
their opinions, with its alleged miracles, so 
open to detection^ and its doctrines so of- 
fensive to every individual. The conduct 
of the Christian party, then, is not only 
what we are able to explain, but we can say 
with certainty, that it admits of no other 
explanation than the truth of that hypothesis 
which we contend for. We may not know 
in how far an attachment to existing opin- 
ions will prevail over an argument which 
is felt to be true.; but we are sure, that this 
attachment will never give way to an argu- 
ment which is perceived to be false ; and 
particularly when danger, and hatred^ and 
persecution, are the consequences o\ em- 
oracing it The argument for Christianity, 
from the conduct of the first proselyto, 
rests upon the firm ground of experience. 
The objection against it, from the conduct 
of the unbelieving Jews, has no experience 
whatever to rest upon. 

The conduct of the Jews may be consi- 
dered as a solitary fact in the history of the 
world, not from its being an exception to 
the general principles of human nature, but 
firom its being an exhibition of human na- 
ture in singular circumstances. We hsTe 
no experience to guide us in our opinion aft 
to the probability of his conduct ; and no- 
thing, therefore, that can impeach a testimo- 
ny which all experience in human affairs 
l^s us to repose in as unquestionable. 
But after this testimony is admitted, we may 
submit to be enlightened by it; and in the 
history which it gives us of the unbelieving 
Jews, it furnishes a curious fact as to the 
power of prejudice upon the human mind, 
and a valuable accession to what we before 
knew of the principles of our nature. It lays 
before us an exhibition of the human mind in 
a situation altogether unexampled, and fbr- 
nishes us with the result of a singular ex- 
periment, if we may so call it, in the history 
of the species. We offer it as an interesting 
fact to the moral and intellectual philoso- 
pher, that a previous attachment may sway 
the mind even against the impression of a 
miracle ; and those who believe not in the 
historical evidence which established the 
authority of Christ and of the apostles, 
would not believe even though one rose 
from the dead. 

We are uficlined to think, that the argu- 
ment has come downto vs ia the best pos- 
sible form^ aftd'tlrtit it would have, hpen en* 
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JBehicd Inr that very ciiciiEistanee, which 
the mfidel demands as essential to its vali- 
dky. Suppose for a moment that we could 
five him what he wants, that all the priests 
and people of Judea were so borne dowa by 
the resurtleas evidence of miracles, as by one 
uiiiversal consent to become the disciples 
of the new religion. What interpretation 
might have been given to this mianimous 
movement in fiivour of Christianity 1 A 
very nnfarourable one, we apprehend, to 
the authenticity of its evidences. Will the 
infidel sa^, that he has a higher respect for 
the credibility of those miracles which 
ushered in the dispensation of Moses, be- 
cause they were exhibited in the face of a 
whole people, and gained their unexcepted 
submission to the laws and the ritual of Ju- 
dakm ? This new revolution would have 
received the same explanation. We would 
Ittve heard of its being sanctioned by their 
prophecies, of its being agreeable to their 
prejudices, of its being support^ by the 
countenance and encouragement of their 
priesthood, and that the jugglery of its mi- 
ndes imposed upon all, tx^use all were 
Wiliing to be deceived by them. The ac- 
tual form in which the history has come 
down, presents us with an argument free 
of all these exceptions. We, in the first in- 
rtaace, behold a number of proselytes, 
whose testimony to the facts of Christianity 
is proved of by what they lost and suffer- 
ed m the maintenance of their faith ; and 
we, in the second instance, behold a nimd- 
her of enemies, eager, vigilant, and exaspe- 
rated at the progress of the new reli^n, 
who have not questioned the authenticity 
of OUT histories, and whose silence, as to 
the public and widely talked of miracles of 
Chnst and his apostles^ we have a right to 
intc^ret into the most triumphant of all 
estimooies. 

The same process of reasoning is applica- 
ble to the case of the Gentiles. Many adopt- 
ed the new religion, and many rejected it. 
We may not be sure, if we can give an 
adequate explanation of the conduct of the 
latter on the supposition that the evidences 
are true ; but we are perfectly sure, that we 
can give no adequate explanation of the con- 
duct of the former, on the supposition that 
ibe evidences are false. For any thing we 
know, it is possible that the one party may 
have adhered to their former prejudices, in 
opposition to all the force ana urgency of 
argument, which even an authentic miracle 
carries alonff with it But we know that it 
is not possible that the other party should 
renounce these prejudices, and that too in 
the iace of danger and persecution, unless 
the miracles had been authentic So great 
is the difierence between the strength of the 
argument and the strength of the objection, 
that we count it fortimate for the merits of 
the cause, that the conversio«9^Q<;hristi- 
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anity were parHaL We. in this :way. se- 
cure all the support which is deriveH mm 
the inexplicable fiic^ of the silence of its 
enemies, inexplicable oll,every supposition, 
but the undeniable evidence and certaintjr 
of the miracles. Had the Roman empire 
made a unanimous movement to tfcujr new 
religion, and all the authorities of t% state 
lent their concurrence to it, there would have 
been a suspicion annexed to the whole hi»> 
tory of the Crospel. which cannot at present 
apply to it; and trom the collision of the 
opposite parties, the truth has come down 
to us in a lar more imquestionable form than 
if no such collision had been excited. 

The silence of Heathen and Jewish wri- 
ters of that period, about the miracles of 
Christianity, has been much inttsted upon 
by the enemies of our religion; and nas 
even excited something like a painful suspi- 
cion in the breasts of those who are attach- 
ed to its cause. Certain it is, that no an- 
cient facts have come down to us, support- 
ed by a greater quantity of historical 
evidence, and better accompanied with all 
the curcumstances which can confer credi- 
bility on that evidence. When we demand 
the testimony of Tacitus to the Christian 
miracles, we forget all the while that we 
can allege a mmtitude of much more de- 
cisive testimonies; up less than eight con- 
temporary authcurs, and a train of succeed* 
ing writers, who follow one another with a 
closeness and a rapidity, of which there is 
no example in any other department of an- 
cient history. We forget that the authenti- 
city of these difierent writers, and their 
pretensions to credit, are founded on conside- 
rations, perfectly the same in kind, though 
much stronger in degree, than what have 
been employed to establish the testimony 
of the most esteemed historians of former 
ages. For the history of the Gospel, we 
behold a series of testimonies, more con- 
tinuous, and more firmly sustained, than 
there is any other example of in the whole 
compass of erudition. And to refuse this 
evidence, is a proof that in this investip^a- 
tion there is an aptitude in the human mmd 
to ^i^mdon all ordinary principles, and to 
be carried away by the delusions which we 
have already insisted on. 

But let us try thie efiect of that testimony 
which our antagonists demand. Tacitus 
has actually att^ted the existence of Jesus 
Christ; the reality of such a personage; 
his public execution imder the administra- 
tion of Pontius Pilate ; the temporary check 
which this gave to the progress of his reli- 
gion ; its revival a short time after his death ; 
its progress over the land of Judea, and to 
Rome Hselt the metropolis of the empire,:— 
idl this we liave in a Roman historian ; and, 
in opposition to all established reasoning 
upon these subjects, it is by some more firm- 
ly confided in uponlMlbl^^Ui^^ltr^fn upon 
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the nnmoroua and eoncurrlng teiUmonieB 
of nearer and eontemporary writers. But 
be this as H may, let ua suppose that Taci- 
toa had thrown one particular more hito his 
testimooy,' and that his sentenee had ran 
thus ; ^ They had thenr denomination from 
Christus, who, in the reign of Tiberias, was 
put to death as a criminal by the procora- 
toi; l^ontius Pilate, and who re$efram the 
mn^ on the third day after hie executionj 
) and ascended into heaven/* Does it not 
^ strike every body, that however true the 
last piece of information may be, and how- 
ever well established l^ its proper historians, 
this is not the place where we can expect 
to find it ? If Tacitus did not believe the 
resurrection of our Saviour^ (which is pro- 
bably the case, as he never, m all likelihood, 
paid any attention to the evidence of a &ith 
which he was led to re|rard,'from the outset, 
as a pernicious superstition, and a mere mo- 
dification of Judaism,) it is not to be sup- 
posed that such an assertion cookl ever 
nave been made by him. If Tacitus did bie- 
lieve the resurrection of our Saviour, he 
ffives us an example of what appears not to 
nave been uncommon in th^ ages-^he 
gives OS an example of a man adhering to 
that system which interest and education 
recommended, in opposition to the evidence 
oi a miracle which he admitted to be true. 
StilL even on this supposition, it is the most 
unlikely thing in the world, that he would 
have admitted the fact of our Saviour's re- 
surrection into his history. It is most im- 
probable, tbat a testimony of this kind 
would have been given, even though the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ be admitted ; 
and, therefore, the want of this testimony 
earries in it no argument that the resurrec- 
tion is a falsehoocL I^ however, m opposi- 
tion to all probability, this testmiony had 
been given, it would have been appealed to 
as a most striking confirmation of the main 
fact of the evan^ielical history. It would 
have figured away in all our elementary 
treatises, and been referred to as a master 
argument in every exposition of the evi- 
dences of Christianity. Infidels would have 
been challenged to beheve in itonthestrength 
of their own favourite evidence, the evidence 
of a ckssical historian ; and must have been 
at a loss how to dispose of this fact, when 
th^ saw an unbiassed heathen givmg his 
round and unqualified testimony in itt &- 
vour. 

Let us now carry the supposition a stq> 
farther. Let us conceive that TtM^tus not 
only believed the fact, and gave his testimo- 
ny to it, but that he believed it so far as to 
become a Christian* Is his testimony to be 
refused, because he gives this eVidenee of 
itt sincerity? Taeit08Asserthigthe&et,and 
remaining a heathen, is not so strong an 
argument for the truth of onr Saviour^ re- 
«urvsctioB, as 'nMltas aaertiagtlit fiust and 
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becoming a Christian ia consequence at iU 
Yet the moment that this transition k 
made— a transition by which, in point of 
fact, his testimony becomes stronger— in 
point of impression it becomes less ; AkL 
by a delusion, common to the infidel and 
the believer, the argument is held to be 
weakened by tibe very circumstance wfaieh 
imparts greater force to it The eleeant and 
aeoomphshed schdar becomes a believer. 
The truth, the novelty, the importance of 
this new subiect, whhdraw him from every 
other pursuit He shares ih the common 
enthusiasm of the cause, and gives all hie 
talents and eloquence to the support of h. 
Instead of the Roman historian. Tacitne 
comes down to posterity in the shape of a 
Christian father, and the high authority of 
his name is lost hi a crowd of sunilar testi- 
monies. 

A direct testimony to the mfracks of the 
New" Testament fh>m the mouth of a hea- 
then, is not to be expected. We cannot 
satisfy this demand of^ the infidel; but we 
can give him a host of much stronger tee- 
timonies than he is in quest of— the testi- 
monies of those men who were heathens^ 
and who embraced a hazardous and a die- 
gracefid profession, under a deep conviction 
of those facts to which they gave thehr testi- 
mony. " 0, but you now land us in the tee- 
timony of Christians V* This is very true; 
but it is the very fact of their being Chiis- 
tums in which the strength of the argument 
lies : and in *e^h of the numerous fathers 
of the Christian church, we see a stronger 
testimony than the required testimony of 
the heathen Tacitus. We see men who, 
if they had not been Christians, would have 
risen to as high an emmence as Tacitus in 
the literature of the times; and whose direct 
testimonies to the gospel history would, in 
that case, have been most impressive, even 
to the mind of an infidd. And are these 
testimonies to be less impressive, because 
they were preceded by convictk)n, and seal- 
ed by martyrdom ? 

Yet though, from the nature of the case, 
no direct testimony to the Christian mira- 
cles from a heathen can be looked for, there 
are heathen testimonies which form an im- 
portant accession to the Christian argu- 
ment Such are the testimonies to the state 
of Judea; the testimonies to those nume- 
rous particulars in government and cue- 
toms, which are so often alluded to in the 
New Testament, and give it the air of an 
authentic history ; and above all, the testi- 
monies to the sufferings of the primitive 
Christians, from which we learn, through a 
channel dear of every suspicion, that Chris- 
tianity, a religion of mcts. was the object of 
peiseeution at a time, when eye-witnesses 
taught and eye-witnesses must have bled 
forit 

The silence of Jewish and heathen wri- 
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ten^wbeathe true kilerpniatkm it ginn 
to ii JB an on the side of the Chrifltuui argu- 
meflt £ven though the miracles of the 
Gospel had been believed to be true, it ia 
moit unlikely that the enemiea of the Chria- 
tiao religion would have given their testi- 
mony to them ; and the absence of this tea- 
timony is no impeachment therefore upon 
the reality of these miracles. But if Uie 
mirades of the Gospel had been believed to 
be lalae, it is most hkely that this ftlsehood 
would have been asserted by the Jews and 
heathens of that period ; and the drcum- 
itaoce of no such assertion havmg been 
given, is a strong argument for the reality 
of thoe miracles. Their silence in not as- 
aminff the miracles, is p^ectly consistent 
with their truth ; but their silence in not de- 
nying them, is not at all consistent with 
thdr fakdiood. The entire silence of Je- 
lephus upon the subject of Christianity, 
though be wrote after the destruction of Je- 
nualem, and gives us the history of that pe- 
riod in which Christ and his apostles lived, 
if eertainly a very striking circumstance. 
The siKlden progress of Christianity at that 
tiaw^ and the fame of its miracles, ([if not 
the miracles themselves,]) form an impor- 
tant part of the Jewish hjstory. How came 
Josephus to abstain from every particular 
renectingit? Will yon reverse every prin- 
dpie of criticiBm^ and make the sil^ice of 
Josephns carry it over the positive testi- 
mony of the many historical documents 
whidi have come down to us ? If you re- 
fose every Christian testimony upon the 
subject, you will not refuse the testimony 
of Tacitus, who asserts that this religion 
spread over Judea, and reached the citjr 
o( Borne, and was looked upon as an evil 
of SQch importance, that it became the ob- 
ject of an authorised persecution by the 
Roman government; and all this several 
years before ^e destruction of Jerusalem, 
and before Josephus composed his history. 
Whatever ofnnion may be formed as to the 
truth of Christianitv, certain it is, that its 
progrjyM constituted an object of sufficient 
magnitude, to compel the attention of any 
historian who undertook the a(&irs of that 
period. How then shall we account for the 
serupulotui and determined exclusion of it 
from the history of Josephus ? Had its mi- 
raeles been false, this Jewish historian 
wonk) gladly have exposed them. But ita 
miracles were true, and silence was the only 
lefoge of an antagonist, and his wisest 
policy. 

But though we gather no direct testimo- 
ny from Josephus, yet his history furnishes 
US with many satisfyinff additions to the 
Christian argument In the details of policY 
and manners, he coincides in the mahi with 
the writers of the New Testament ; and 
these coincidences are an numerous, and 
have so undesigned an appiearanoe, as to 
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fanfHress on every person, who.isat the trou- 
ble of making the comparison, the truth of 
the evangeliod story. 

If we are to lock for durect testhnqpies to 
the miracles of the New Testa'ment, we 
must look to that quarter, where alone it 
would be reasonable to expect them,— to 
the writings of the Christian fathers, men 
who were not Jews or heaUiens at the' mo- 
ment of recording their testimony ; but \^ 
had been Jews or heathens, and who^ in . 
their transitkm to the ultimate state of ^ 
Christhms, give a stronger evidence of in- 
tegrity, than if they had believed these mi- 
racles, and persisted in a cowardly acUie- 
rence to the safest profession. 

We do not unoertake to satisfy every 
demand of the infidel. We tbmk we dio 
enough, if we prove that the thing demand- 
ed is most unlikely, even though the mira- 
cles should be true; and therefore that the 
want of it carries no amiment against the 
truth of the miracles. But we do still more 
than this, if we prove that the tjBstimonies 
which we actually poasess are much strong- 
er than the testimonies he is in quest ofl 
And who can doubt this, when he reflects^ 
that the true way of putting the case be- * 
tween. the testunony of the Chrisiian father, 
which we do have, and the testimony or 
Tacitus, which we do not have^ is that the 
latter would be an assertfon not fi^wed 
uo by that conduct, which woukUiave been 
the best evidence of ita shicerity ; whereas 
the former is an assertion substantiated by 
the whole life, and by the decisive fact of 
the old profession having been renounced, 
and the new profession entered into^— a 
change where disgrace, and danger, and 
martyrdom were the consequences? 

Let us, therefore, enter into an examina- 
tion of these testimonies. 

This subject has been in part anticipated^ 
when we treated of the authenticiQr of the 
hookM of the New Testament We have 

Jiuotations and references to those books 
rom five apostolic fathers, the oompaniom 
of the original writers. We have their tes- 
timonies sustained and extended by thdr 
immediate successors; and as we pursued 
the crowded series of testimonies down- 
wards, they become so numerous, and so 
explicit, as to leave no doubt on the mind 
of the inquirers, that the different books of ^ 
the New Testament are the publications of 
the authors whose names tney bear ; and 
were received by the Christiui worid, aa 
books of authority, fhnn the first period of 
their appearance. 

Now, evei^ sentence in a Christian father, 
expressive of respect f<Nr a book in the New 
Testament, is also expressive of his fi&ith in 
itscontents. ItiseqmvalenttohistesthnoQy 
for the miracles recorded in it In the lai^ 
gnage of the law, it is an act by whidi he h»* 
mologates the reoovd, and superinduoes hia 

uiyiuzeu uy "v^j \^>' v^ pt iv^ 
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own teBtimony to that of the original wri- 
ten. I( would be vain to attempt speaking 
of all these testimonies. It cost the assidu- 
ous Lardner many years to collect them. 
They are exhibited in his Credibility of the 
New Testament ; and in the roultnnde of 
them, we see apower and a variety of evi- 
dence for the Christian miracles, which is 
quite unequalled in the whole compass of 
^ancient history. 

But, in addition to these testimonies in 
the gross, for the truth of the evangelical 
^ history, have we no distinct testimonies to 
the. individual facts which compose it ? We 
have no doubt of the fact, that Barnabas 
was acquainted with the Gospel by Mat- 
thew, and that he subscribed to all the in- 
formation contained in that history. This 
is a most valuable testimony from a con- 
temporary writer ; and a testimony which 
embraces all the miracles narrated by the 
evanffellst. But, in addition to this, we 
should like if Barnabas, upon his own per- 
sonal conviction, could assert the reality of 
any of these miracles. It would be multi- 
plying the original testimonies ; for he was 
a companion and a fellow-labourer of the 
apostles. We should have been delighted, 
if, in the course of our researches into the 
literature of past times, we had met with 
an authentic record, written by one of the 
five hundred, that are said to have seen our 
Saviour after his resurrection, and adding 
his own narrative of this event to the nar- 
ratives that have already come down to us. 
Now, is any thing of this kind to be met 
with in ecclesiastical antiquity 1 How much 
of this kind of evidence are we in ac- 
tual possession of? and if we have not 
enough to satisfy our keen appetite for evi- 
dence on a question of such magnitude, 
how is the want of it to be accounted for ? 

Let it be observed, then, that of the twen- 
ty-eeven books which make up the New 
Testament, five are narrative or historical, 
viz. the four Gospels, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, which rdate to the life and mira- 
ctes of our Saviour, and the progress of 
his religion through the world, for a good 
many years after his ascension into heaven. 
All the rest, with the exception of the Re- 
velalipn of St John, are doctrinal or ad- 
monitory ; and their main object is to ex- 
plain the principles of the new religion, or 
to impress its duties upon the numerous 
proseljTtes who had even at that early pe- 
riod been gained over to the profession of 
ChristianiQr. 

Besides what we have in the New Testa- 
ment, no other professed narrative of the 
miracles of Christianity has come down to 
us,bearingthemarksof an authentic compo- 
sition by any apostle, or any contemporary 
of the apostles. Now, to those, who regret 
this circumstance, we beg leave to submit 
the following observations. Suppose that 
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one other narrative of the life and mlradeir 
of our Saviour had been composed, and, to 
give all the vahie to this additional testi- 
mon}r of which it is susceptible, let us sup- 
pose it to be the work of an apostle. By 
this last circumstance, we secure to its ut- 
termost extent the advantage of an original 
testimony, the testimony of another eye- 
witness, and constant companion of our 
Saviour. Now, we ask, wliat would have 
been the fate of this performance ? It would 
have been incorporated into the New Tes- 
tament along with the other gospels. It 
may have teen the Gospel accordinff to 
Phdip. It may have been the Gospel ac- 
cording to Bartholomew. At all eventSL 
the whole amount of the advantage woula 
have been the substitution of five Goflpels 
instead of four, and this addition, the want 
of which is so much complained of, would 
scarcely have been felt by the Christian, or 
acknowledged by the infidel, to strengthen 
the evidence of which we are already in 
possession. 

But to vary the supposition, let us sup- 
pose that the narrative wanteo, instead o( 
being the work of an apostle, had been the 
work of some other contemporary, who 
writes upon his own original knowledge of 
the subiect but was not so closely associa- 
ted with Cnrist, or his immediate disciples, 
as to have his history admitted into the 
canonical scriptures. Had this history been 
preserved, it would have been transmitted 
to us in a separate state; it would have 
stood out from among that collection of 
writings, which passes under the general 
name of the New Testament, and the addi- 
tional evidence thus afibrdea, would have 
come down in the form most satisfactory to 
those with whom we are maintaining our 
present argument Yet though, m pomt of 
form, the testimony might be more satis- 
factory ; in point of fact it would be less so. 
It is the testimony of a less competent wit- 
ness,— a witness who, in the judgment of 
his contemporaries, wanted those accom- 
plishments which entitled him to a place 
m the New Testament. There must be 
some delusion operating upon the under- 
standing, if we think that a circumstance, 
which renders an historian less accredited 
in the eyes of his own age, should render 
him more accredited in the eyes of posteri- 
ty. Had Mark been kept out of the New 
Testament, he would have com^ down to 
us in that form, which would have made 
his testimony more impressive to a super- 
ficial inquirer ; yet there would be no ^ood 
reason for keeping him out, but precisely 
that reason which should render his teso* 
mony less impressive. We do not com- 
plain of this anxiety for more evidence, and 
as much of it as possible^ but it is right to 
be told, that the evidencrwe have is of far 
more value thas^ the evidence Demanded, 
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tad Uiaty in th^ ooncumooe of four canoni- 
eal BamtiTes, we see a fiEir more effectual 
vgameat for the miracles of the New Tes- 
tament, than in any number of those sepa- 
rate and extraneous narratives, the want of 
which is so much felt, and so much com- 
plained od 

That the New Testament is not one, but 
a ooUection of many testimonies, is what 
has been often said, and often acquiesced 
in. Yet even afler the argument is for- 
mally acceded to, its impression is unfelt ; 
and on this subject there is a great and an 
obstinate delusion, which not only confirms 
the infidel in his disregard to Christianity, 
bat even veils the strength of the evidence 
from itB warmest admirers. 

Tliere is a diflference between a mere 
aanative and a work of speculation or mo- 
lality. The latter subjects embrace a wider 
ru^ admit a greater variety of illustra- 
tion, and are quite endless in their applica- 
tion to the new cases that occur m the 
everctaging&story of human affairs. The 
loUsct of a narrative again admits of being 
duuisted. It is limitd by the number of 
aetnal events. True, you may expatiate 
apon the character or importance or these 
events, but, in so doing, you drop the oiRo» 
of a pore historian, for that of the politi- 
dan, or the moralist, or the divine. The 
evangdists give us a very chaste andper- 
to example of the pure narrative, lliey 
oerer appear in their ovm persons, or ar- 
leit the progress of the history for a single 
moment, by interposing their own wisdom, 
or their own piety. A gospel is a bare re- 
li^ of what has been said or done ; and 
it » evident that, after a few good compo- 
vtions of this kind, any future attempts 
would be superffuous and uncalled for. 

Bat, in point of fact, these attempts were 
made. It is to be supposed, that, after the 
mgolar events of our Saviour's history, 
the curiosity of the public would be awa- 
kened and there would be a demand for 
wr^toi accounts of such wonderful trans- 
actions. These written accounts were ac- 
cordingly brought forward. Even in the 
ittter?^ of time between the ascension of 
oor Saviour, and the publication of the 
ttriiest Gospel, such whtten histories seem 
to have been frequent " Many," says St. 
Lake, (and in this he is supported by the 
Wstnnony of subsequent wnters,) "have 
^en m hand to set forth in order a decla- 
ntion of these things." Now what has been 
Uie fate of all these performances ? Such 
tf mi^t have been anticipated. They fell 
into duuse and oblivion. There is no evil 
design ascribed to the authors of them. 
They may have been written with perfect 
iot^ty, and been useful for a short time, 
yd wrthm a limited circle; but, as was 
^tttoral, they aj^av^ way..U> the superior 
Mithority, a^J^uiorc coniplf^ information, 



of our present narratives. The demand of 
the christian world was withdrawn from the 
less esteemed, to the more esteemed histo- 
ries of our Saviour. The former ceased to 
be read, and copies of them would be no 
longer transcribed or multiplied. We can- 
not find the testimony we are in quest o^ 
not because it was never given, but becaum 
the early Christians, who were the mdj»l 
competent judges of that testimony, md 
not think it worthy of being tranomitte^ 
to us. 

But, though the number of narratives be 
neces^rily hmited by the nature of the sub^ 
ject, there is no such limitation upon works 
of a moral, didactic, or explanatory kind. 
Many such pieces have come down to us, 
both from the apostles themselves, and from 
the earlier fathers of the church. Now, 
though the object of these compositions is 
not to deliver any narrative of the Chris- 
tian miracles, they, may perhaps give us 
some occasional intimation of them. They 
may proceed upon their reality. We may 
eather either from incidental passages, or 
from the general scope of the i^ormance, 
that the miracles of Christ and his apostles . 
were recognised, and the divinitir of our 
religion acknowledged, as founded upon 
these miracles. 

The first piece of the kind with which 
we meet besides the writing[s of the New 
Testament, is an epistle ascribed to Barna- 
bas, and, at all events, the production of a 
man who lived in the days of the apostles. 
It consists of an exhortation to constancy 
in the Christian profession, a dissuasive 
from Judaism, and other moral instructions. 
We shall only give a quotation of a single 
clause from this work. "And he (i. e. our 
Saviour) making great signs and prodigies 
to the people of the Jews, they neither be- 
lieved nor loved him." 

The next piece in the succession of Chris- 
tian writers, is the undoubted epistle of 
Clement, the bishop of Rome, to the churdi 
of Corinth, and who, by the concurrent 
voice of all antiquity, is the same Clement 
who is mentioned in the epistle to the Phi- 
lippians, as the fellow-labourer of Paul. It 
is written in the name of the church of 
Rome, and Uie object of it is to comppee 
certain dissensions which had arisen in the 
church of Corinth. It was out of his way 
to enter into any thing like a formal narra- 
tive of the miraculous facts which are to 
be found in the evangelical history. The 
subject of his epistle did not lead him to 
this ; and besides the number and authority 
of the narrative already published, render- 
ed an attempt of this kind altogether super- 
fluous. StiU, however, though a miracle 
may not be formally announced, it may be 
brought in incidentally, or it may be pro- 
ceeded upon, or assumed as the basis of an 
argument We give one or two examples 
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^fliis. Inone-pcatofhi8epiflde,heiUi»- 
trates ^e doetrtne of our resurrection from 
the dead, bythe change and progression of 
natural ^appearances, and he ushers in this 
illustration with the following sentence: 
*^Wti us consider, my beloyed, how the 
Lord shows us our future resurrection per- 
pc^ully. of which he made the Lord Jesus 
Christ the first fruits, by raising him from 

£e dead." This incidental way of bring- 
g in the fact of our Lord's resurrection, 
appears to us the strongestjpossible form 
in which the testimony of Ctement could 
have C9me down to us. It is brought for- 
ward in the most confident and unembar- 
rassed manner. He does not stop to con- 
firm this fact b^ any strong asseveration, nor 
does he carry, in his manner of announcing 
it, the most remote suspicion of its being 
rensted by the hicredulity of those to whom 
he is addressing himself. It wears the air 
of an acknowledged truth, a thing under- 
stood and acquies^ in by all parties in this 
correspondence. The direct narrative of 
tiie evangelists give us their original testi- 
mony to the miracles of the Go^>eL The 
artless and indirect allusions of the apos- 
tolic fathers, give us not merely their faith 
in this testimony, but the faith of the whole 
societies to which they write.' They let us 
see, not merely that such a testimony was 
given, but that such a testimony was gene- 
rally believed, and that too at a time when 
tiie facts in question lay within the memory 
of living witnesses. 

In another part, speakmg of the apostles, 
Clement says, that << receiving the com- 
mandments, and being filled with full cer- 
tainty by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
and confirmed by the word of God, with 
the assurance of Uie Holy Spirit, they went 
out announcmg the advent of the kingdom 
of God." 

It was no object in those days-for a Chris- 
tian writer to come over the miracles of 
the New Testament with the view of lend- 
ing his formal and explicit testimony to 
them. This testimony had already been 
completed to the satisfaction of the whole 
Christian world. If much additional testi- 
mony has not been given, it is because it 
was not called for. But we ought to see, 
(hat every Christian writer, in uie fact of 
his being a Christian, in his en>ressed rev- 
erence for the books of the New Terta- 
ment, and in his numerous allusions to 
the leading points of the Gospel history, 
has given as satisfying evidence to the 
truth of the Christian miracles, as if he 
had left behind him a copious and distinct 
narrative. 

Of all the miracles of the Gospel, it was 
to be supposed, that the resurrection of our 
Saviour would be oftenest appealed to ; 
not as an evidence of his beinff a teacher. — 
ft^ that was a point so settied in the mmd 
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of every Christian, that a written exporf- 
tion of the argument was no longer neces- 
sary ,— but as a motive to constancy ia the 
Christian profession, and as the grert pillar 
of hope in our own immortality. Vfe ac- 
cordingly meet witii the most free and con- 
fident allusions to this fact in the eariy 
fathers. We meet with five intimations 
of this fiM^ in the undoubted epistle of 
Pc^yearp to the Philim>ians : a fath^ 
who had been educated by the apoetles, 
and conv^sed with many who bad seen 
Christ 

It is quite unnecessary to exhibit paasa- 
ges from the episties m Ignatius to the 
same effect, or to pursue the examination 
downwards through the series of written 
testimonies. It is enough to announce it 
as a general foct^ that, in the very first age 
of the Christian church, the t^ichers of 
this relijrion proceeded as c<Hifidentiy upon 
the reahty of Christ's miracles and reaur- 
rection ui their addresses to tito paoiple. as 
the teachers of the present day : Or, aotJier 
words, tiiat they were as littie afraid of i^ 
ing resisted by the incredulity of the pm* 
pie, at a time when the evidence of^the 
facts was accessiUe to all, and habit and 
prejudice were against them, as we are of 
being resisted by the incredulity of an un- 
lettered multitude, who listen to us with aU 
the veneration of a hereditary faith. 

There are five apostolic fathers, and a 
series of Christian writers ixiio follow afler 
them in rapid succession. To give an idea 
to those who are not conversant m die study 
of ecclesiastical antiquities, how well sus- 
tained the chain of testimony is fh)m the 
first age of Christianity, we shall give a 
passage ftom a letter of'^lrensus, preserved 
by Eusebius. We have no less than nine 
compositions from different authors, whidi 
fill up the interval between him and Poly- 
carp ; and yet this is the way in which he 
sp^ics, in nis old age, of the venerable Po- 
lycarp, in a letter to Florinus. " I saw you, 
when I was very young, in the Lower Asia 
with Polycarp. For I better remember 
the afihirs of that time than those which 
have lately happened ; the things whlch'we 
learn in our cnildhpod growing up in the 
souL and uniting themsdves to it Inao- 
muck that I can tell the place in which 
the blessed Polycarp sat and taught, and 
his gom^ out, and coming in, and the man- 
ner of his life, and the form of his person, 
and his discourses to tiie people ; and how 
he related his conversation with John, and 
others who had seen the Lord; and how he 
related their sayings, and what he had 
heard from them concerning the Lord, both 
concerning his miracles and his doctrinesi 
as he had received them from the eye-wit- 
nesses of the Word of Life : all which Po- 
lycarp related agreeably to the Scriptures. 
These things I men, through the mercy <if 
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God townds me, dlUgently heard and at- 
tended to, reoofdin^ tbem not on paper, 
bat upon my heart'^ 

Now li the time to exhibit to foil advan- 
Hge file argument which the different epi»- 
Hefl of the New Testament afford. They 
are, in fact, so many distinct and additi6nal 
testimonies. If the testimonies drawn from 
the writings of the Christian fathers are 
cskolated to make any impression, then 
the testimonies of these epistles, where 
there is no delusion, and no prejudice in 
the mind of the inquirer, must make a 
greater impression. Tne^ are more ancient, 
and were held to be of greater authority 
Iqr competent judges. They were held suf- 
iiaent by the men of those days who were 
nearer to the sources of evidence ; and they 
ought, theiefore, to be hdd sufficient by us. 
T^ early persecuted Christians had too 
neat an interest m the grounds of their 
akh,^ make a light and superficial exa- 
■Mt*^ff We mar safely commit the de- 
dfon to them ; and the decision they have 
oiie, is, that the authors of the different 
ipisdes in the New Testament, were 
worthier of their confidence, as Jwitnesses 
of the truth, than the authors of those com- 
positions which were left out of the collec- 
tion, and miuntain, in our eye, the form of 
a separate testimony. By vmai unaccount- 
able tendency is it^ that we feel disposed to 
reverse this decision, and to repose more 
(hith in the testimony of subsequent and 
less esteemed writers ? Is there any thing 
hi the confidence given to Peter and Paul 
l^ their contemporaries, which renders 
&em unworthy of ours 1 or, is the testimo- 
ny ^ tii^ writings less valu^le and less 
in^nvsnve, because the Christians of old 
hsTe received them as the best vouchers of 
their fialth? 

It gives us a far more satisf3ring impres- 
aon than ever of the truth of our religion, 
when, hi addition to several distinct and in- 
depeiident narratives of its history, we meet 
wtth a number of contemporaneous produc- 
tions addressed to different societies, and all 
prooedmg upon the truth of that history, as 
anasreed and unquestionable point among 
the diflerent parties in the correspondence. 
Had that history been a fabrication, in what 
mamier, we ask, would it have been fbl- 
lowed up by the subsequent compositions 
of those numerous agents in the work of 
deception? How comes it, that they have 
betrayed no S3rmptom of that insecurity 
whi^ it would have been so natural to feel 
in their circumstances? Through the whole 
of these epistles, we see nothing; like the 
awkward or embarrassed air of impostors. 
We see no anxiety, cither to mend or to 
eoBfirm the history that had already been 
pven. We see no contest which they might 
have been called unon to maintam with the 
iaerednli^ <jC4ttwet>nverts, as to the niira- 
F 
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des of the Gospel VT^ -^ee the most in- 
trepid remonstrance againlft errors of con- 
duct, or discipline or doctrinfeV This savours 
strongly of upright and independent teach- 
ers; but is it not a most striking clitnmr- 
stance, that amonff the severe reckonings 
which St Paul nad with some of his 
churches, he was never once cdled upon 
to school their doubts, or their suspicions, 
as to the reality of the Christian miracle^? 
This is a point universally acquiesced ia; 
and, from the general strain of these epis-* 
ties, we collect, not merely the testimony 
of their authors, but the unsuspected testi-' 
mony of all to whom they addressed them- 
selves. 

And let it never be forgotten, that the 
Christians, who compose these churches, 
were in every way well qualified to be ar- 
biters in this question. Tiiey had the first 
authorities within tlgir reach. The five 
hundred who, Paul says to them, had seen 
our Saviour after his resurrection, could be 
sought aftei"; and^ if not to be found, Paul 
would have had his assertion to answer for. 
In some cases, they were the first authori- 
ties themselves, and had therefore no con- 
firmation to go in search of. He appeals 
to the miracles which had been wrought 
among them, and in this way he commits 
the question to their own experience. He 
asserts this to the Galatians; and at the 
very time, too, that he is delivering against 
them a most severe and irritating invective. 
He intimates the same thing repeatedly to 
the Corinthians; and after he had put his 
honesty to so severe a trial, does he betray 
any insecurity as to his character and re- 
putation among them? So far from this, 
that in arguing the general doctrine of the 
resurrection from the dead, as the most ef- 
fectual method of securing assent to it, he 
rests the main part of the argument upon 
their confidence in his fidelity as a witness. 
''But if there be no resurrection from the 
dead, then is Christ not risen. — Yea, and 
we are found false witnesses of God, bo- 
cause we have testified of God, that he 
raised up Christ, ^om he raised not up, if 
so be that the dead rise not" Where, we 
ask, would have been the mighty charm of 
this argument, if Paul's fidelity had been 
questioned; and how shall we account for 
the free and intrepid manner in which he 
advances it, if the miracles which he refers 
to, as wrought among them, had been nul- 
lities of his own invention? 

For the truth of the Gospel history, lye 
can appeal to one strong and unbroken 
series of testunonies from the day of the 
apostles. But tfie great strength of the evi- 
dence lies in that effulgence of testimony, 
which enlightens this history at its com- 
mencement—in the number of its origmal 
witnesses — in the distinct and independent 
records which thoy leH* behind them, and 
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in tbe tmdoiibted faith they bore among the 
nnmerooB aocieties which they instituted. 
The eoHcurrenoe of the apostolic fathers, 
and their immediate successors^ forms a 
veiy itrong and a very satisfymg arffu- 
lnen^ but let it be further remembered, that 



out of the materials which compose, if we 
may be allowed the expression, the origmal 
charter of our faith, we can select a stronger 
body of evidence than it is possiUe to form 
out of the whole mass of subsequent testi- 
monies. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Remark$ on the Argttme$U from Propheqf. 



VL Prophecy is another species of evi- 
dence to which Christianity professes an 
abundant daim, and which can be estab- 
lished on evidence altogether distinct from 
the testimony of its supporters. The pre- 
diction of wnat is ^'Hure majr not be de- 
livered in terms so clear and mtelligible as 
the histoiy of what is past; and yet, m its 
actual fulfilment, it may leave no doubt on 
the mind of the hiquirer that it was a predict 
Uon, and that the event in question was in 
the contemplation of him who uttered it 
It may be easy to dispose of one isolated 
prophecy, by ascribing it to accident; but 
when we observe a number of these pro- 
phecies, delivered in different ages, and all 
bearing an application to the same events, 
or the same individual, it is difficult to resist 
the impression that they were actuated by 
a knowledge superior to human. 

The obscurity of the prophetical lan- 
guage has b^en often complained of; but it 
v not so often attended to, that if the pro- 
phecy which foretels an event were as clear 
as the narrative which describes it, it would 
in many cases annihilate the argument 
Were the history of an^ individual foretold 
in terms as explicit as it is in the poWer of 
iterative to make them, it miffht be com- 
petent for any usurper to set himself for- 
ward, and in as far as it depended ufMn his 
own agency, he miffht realize that history. 
He has no more to do than to take his lesson 
ftt)m the prophecy before him; but could 
it be said that ftimlment like this carried 
in it the evidence of any thing divine or 
miraculous? If the prophecy of a Prince 
and a Saviour, in the Old Testament^ were 
different from what they are, and dehvered 
in the precise and intelligible terms of an ac- 
tual history; then every accomplishment 
which could be brought about by the agency 
of those who understood the prophecy, and 
were anxious for its verification, is lost to 
the argument It would be instantly said 
that the agents in the transaction took their 
clue ftt>m the prophecy before them. It is 
the way, in fact, m which infidels have at- 
tempted toevade the argument as it actually 
stands. In the New Testament, an event (s 
sometimes said to happen, that it mi^ht be 



fulfilled what was spoken by some of ibm 
ola prophets. If every event which enters 
into the Gospel had been under the con* 
troul of agents merely human, and friends 
to Christianity, then we might have had 
reason to pronounce the wholfe history to 
be one continued process of artful and de- 
signed accommodation to the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies. But the truth is, that 
many of the events pointed at in the Old 
Testament, so far fVom being brought about 
by the agency of Christians, were brought 
about in opposition to their most anxious 
wishes. Some of them were brought about 
by the agency of their most decided ene- 
mies; and some of them, such as the disso- 
lution of the Jewish state, and the diq>enioa 
of its people among all countries, were quite 
beyond the controul of the apostles aad 
their followers, and were effected by the to- 
tervention of a neutral party, which at the 
time took no interest in the question, and 
which was a stranger to the prophecy, 
though the unconscious instrument of its 
fulfilment 

Lord Bolingbroke has carried the objec- 
tion so far, that he asserts Jesus Christ to 
have brouj[ht about his own death, by a 
series of wilful and preconcerted measures^ 
merely to g^ve the disciples who came after 
him the triumph of an appeal to the eld 
prophecies. This is ridiculous enough ; but 
It serves to show with what facility an in^ 
fidel might have evaded the whole argu- 
ment, hi^ these prophecies been free of aD 
that obscurity which is now so loudly com- 
plained of. 

The best form, for the purposes of argu- 
ment, in which a prophecy can be delivered, 
is to be so obscure, as to leave the event, or 
rather its main circumstances, unintelligible 
before the fulfilment, and so clear as to be 
intelligible after it It is easy to conceive 
that mis may be an attainable object; and 
it is saying much for the argument as it 
stands, that the happiest illustrations of this 
clearness on the one hand, and this obscurity 
on the other, are to be gathered from the 
actual prophecies of the Old Testament 

It is not however, by this part of the ar- 
gument, tnat we expect to reclaim the 
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ttemf of onr religipn from his infidelity ; 
not that the examination would not satisfy 
hiiB, but that the examination will not ble 
eii^ What a violence it would be of- 
xaing to all his antipathies, were we to 
land him, at the outset of our discussions, 
among the chiq^ters of Daniel or Isaiah ! 
He has too inveterate a contempt for the 
Bible. He nauseates the whole subject too 
stroofly to be prevailed upon to accom- 
pany us to such an exercise. On such a 
subject as this, there is no contract, no ap- 
pnndmation between us; and we therefore 
leafe him with th^ assertion, (an assertion 
whMk he has no title to pronounce upon, 
till after he has finished the very examina- 
tion m which we are most anxious to en- 
gage him,) that in the numerous prophe- 
cies of the (Md Testament, there is such a 
multitade of allusions to the events of the 
New, as will give a strong impression to 
the mind of evary inquirer, that the whole 
finas one magnificent series of conmiuni- 
ations between the visible and the invisible 
world; a great plan over which the unseen 
God presides in wisdom, and which, be- 
ginning with the first ages of the world, is 
sdD receiving new developements from 
every great step in the history of the spe- 
des. 

It is hnpoflsible to give a complete expo- 
sition of this argument without an actual 
Kferenoe to the prophecies themselves; 
and this we at pre«snt abstain from. But 
it can be conceived, that a ptophecy, when 
te announced, may be so obscure, as to 
be unintellieible in many of its circum- 
^ances ; and yet may so far explain itself 
by its accomplishment, as to carry along 
with it the most decisive evidence of its be- 
ing a prophecy. And the argument may 
be flo nr strengthened by the numbCT. and 
dSstanee, and independence, of the difierent 
ptopfaedes, all bearing an application to 
the same individual iind the same history, 
» to leave no doubt on the mind of the 
observer, that the events in question were 
in the actual contemplation of those who 
ottered the prediction. If the terms of the 
pt^hecy were not comprehended, it at 
feast takes oflf Uie suspicion of the. event 
bemg brought about by tiie controul or 
agency of men who were interested in the 
aooon^li^ment If the prophecies of the 
Old Testament are just invested in such a 
de|ree of obscurity, as is enough to dis- 
fnuse many of the leading circumstances 
from those who lived before the fulfilment, 
—while they derive from the event an ex- 
planation satisfying to all who live fdter it, 
then, we say, the argument for the divinity 
of the whole is strongen than if no such 
*>Burity had existed. In the history of 
tbe New Testament, we see a natural and 
maistent account of the delusion respect- 
ng the Meaaiah, iir-which this obscurity 
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has left the Jewish people; of the strong 
prejudices, even of the first disciple? : of 
the manner in which these prejudices 
were dissipated, only by the accomplish- 
ment ; and of tneir final conviction in the 
import of these prophecies being at bst so 
strong, that it often forms their main ar* 
gument for the divinity of that neyt reli- 
gion which they were conmiissioned to 
publish to the world. Now, towuming, 
what we still persist in asserting, and auc 
to be tried upon^ that an actual comparison 
of the prophecies in the Old Testament, 
with their alleged fulfilment in the New, 
will leave a conviction behind it, that there 
is a real correspondence between them; 
we see, in the great events of the new dis- 
pensation brought about by the blind in- 
strumentality of prejudice and opposition, 
far more unambiguous characters of the 
finger of God, than if every thing had hap- 
pened with the full concurrence and an- 
ticipation of the different actors in this his- 
tory. 

There is another essential part of the 
arj^ument, which is much strengthened by 
this obscurity. It is necessary to fix tfa^ 
date of the prophecies, or to establish, at 
least, that the time of their publication was 
antecedent to the events to which they refer. 
Now, had these prophecies been delivered 
hi terms so explicit, as to force the concur- 
rence of the whole Jewish nation, the ar- 
gument for their antiquity, would not have 
come down in a form as satisfying, as that 
in which it is actually exhibited. The 
testimony of the Jews, to the date of their 
sacred writings, would have been ref^ised 
as an hiterested testimony. Whereas, to 
evade the argument as it stands, we must 
admit a principle, which, in no question of 
ordinary criticism, would be suffered for a 
single moment to hifluence your under- 
standing. We must conceive, that two 
parties, at the very time that they were m- 
fiuenced by the strongest mutual hostility, 
combmed to support a f^rication ; that 
they have not violated this combination; 
that the numerous writers on both sides of 
the question have not suffered the slightest 
hint of this mysterious compact to escape 
them; and that, though the Jews are galled 
incessantly by the triumphant tone of the 
Christian appeals to their own prophecies, 
tiiey have never been tempted to let out a 
secret, which would have brought the ar- 
gument of the Christians into disffrace, and 
shown the world how falsehood and fbr- 
gery mingled with their pretensions. 

In the rivalry which, from the very 
commencement of our religion, has always 
obtained between Jews and Christians, in 
the mutual animosities of Christian sects, 
m the vast multiplication of copies of the 
Scriptures, in the dist^t and independent 
societies which w^'^^sl^ttered over so 
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maay countries, we see the most satisfying 
ple^e, both for the integrity of the sacred 
writings, and for the date which all par- 
ties agree in ascribing to them. We hear 
of the many securities which have been 
provided in the various forms of registrar 
lions, fLjid duplicates, and depositories ; but 
neither the wisdom, nor the interest of 
men ever provided more effectual checks 
against forgery and corruption, than we 
have in the instance before us. And the 
^ lirgument, in particular, for the antecedence 
of the prophecies to the events in the New 
Testament, is so well established by the 
concurrence of the two rival parties, that 
we do not see, how it is in the power of 
additional testimony to strengthen it 

But neither is it true, that the prophe- 
cies are delivered in terms so obscure, as 
to require a painful examination, be/ore 
we can obtain a full perception oi the ar- 
gument. Those prophecies which relate 
to the fate of particular cities, such as Ni- 
neveh, and IVre, and Babylon; those 
which relate to the issue of paurticular 
wars, in which the kings of Israel and Ju- 
dah were engaged; and some of those 
which relate to the future history of the 
adjoining countries, are not so much veiled 
by symbolical languajge, as to elude the 
understanding, even of the most negligent 
observers. It is true, that m these mstan- 
ces, both the prophecy and the fulfihnent 
^pear to us in the light of a distant an- 
tiquity. They have accomplished their 
end. They kept ahve the faith and worship 
of successive generations. They multi- 
plied the evidences of the true religion, 
and account for a phenomenon in ancient 
history that is otherwise inexplicable, the 
existence and preservation of one solitary 
monument of pure theism in the midst of 
a corrupt and idolatrous world. 

But to descend a little farther. We 
gather from the state of opinions at the 
time of our Saviour so many testimonies 
to the clearness of the old prophecies. The 
time and the place of our Saviour's appear- 
ance in the world, and the triumphant pro- 
gress, if not the nature of his kingdom, 
were perfectly understood by the priests 
and chief men of Judea. We have it 
from the testimony of profiue authovs, 
that there was, at tiiat time, a general ex- 
pectation of a prince and a prophet all 
over the East. The destruction of Jerusa- 
lem was another example of the fulfilment 
of a clear prophecy; and this, added to 
other predictions uttered by our Saviour, 
and which received their accomplishment 
in the first feneration of the Christian 
church, would have its use in sustaining 
the faith of the disciples amidst the per- 
plexities of that anxious and distressing 
period. 

We can even come down to the present 
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day, and point to the aocomi^i^mient of 
clear prophecies in the actual history of 
the world. The present state of Egypt} 
and the present state of the Jews, are the 
examples which we &x, upon. The one is 
an actual fulfilment of a clear prophecy; 
the other is also an actual fulfilment, and 
forms in itself the likeliest preparation for 
another accomplishment that is yet to 
come. Nor do we conceive, that these 
clear and literal fulfihnents exhaust the 
whole of the argument from prophecy* 
They only form one part of the argument, 
but a part so envious and Irresistible, as 
should invite every lover of trutli to the 
examination of the remainder. Th^ 
should secure such a degree of respect for 
the subject, as to engage the attention, and 
awaken even in the mind of the most rapid 
and superficial observer, a suspicion that 
there may be something in it. Ther 
should soften that contempt which rep^ 
so many from investigatmg the ai^pnuBent 
at all; or at all events, they render that 
contempt mexcusable. 

The whole history of the Jews is calcu- 
lated to allure the curiosity, and had it not 
been leagued with the defence and illuft- 
tration of our faith, would have drawn the 
attention of many a philospher, as the 
most singular exhibition of human nature 
tiiat ever was recorded in the annals of the 
world. The most satisfying cause of this 
phenomencHi is to be looked for in the 
history which describes its origin and pro- 
gress; and by denying the truth of that 
histoiy, you abandon the only explanation 
which can be given of this wonderful peo- 
ple. It is quite in vam to talk of the ink- 
mutability of Eastern habits, as exemplified 
in the nations of Asia. What other people 
ever survived the same annihilating pro- 
cesses? We do not talk of conquest, 
where the whole amount of the effect is in 
general a change of dynasty or of govern- 
ment; but where the language, the habits, 
the denomination, and above all, the geo- 
graphioEd position, still remain to keep up 
9ie identity of tne people. But fn the 
history of the Jews, we see a strong in- 
destructiUe principle, which maintained 
them in a separate form df existence amid 
changes that no other nation ever survived. 
We confine ourselves to the overthnow of 
their nation in the first century of our 
epoch, and app^ to the disinterested te»- 
timonies of Tacitus and josephus, if ever 
the cruelty of virar devised a process of 
more terrible energy for the utter extirpa- 
tion of a name, ana a remembrance from 
the world. They have been dispersed 
amon|[ all countries. They have no com- 
mon tie of locality or government to ke^ 
them to^^ether. All the .ordinary princi- 
ples of assimilation, which make law, and 
religion, and manners, so much a 
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of teomphj, are in their initanoe mm- 
pended. Even the smallest particles of this 
hckoL mass haye resisted an affinity of al- 
most uniTersal operation, and remain nn- 
ofluted by the stronff and overwhelming 
admixture of foreign ingredients. And in 
exeeptton to every thin^ which history has 
recorded of the revolutions of the species, 
we see in this wonderful race a vigorous 
prmeiide of identity, which has remain- 
ed in undiminished force for nearly two 
tHotissnd years, and still pervades every 
fifared and fragment of their widely scat- 
temi population. Now if the infidel insists 
upon It, we shall not rest on this as an ar- 
pmient We can afford to give it up: for 
m the abundance of our resources, we fed 
independent of it. We shall say that it is 
enough, if it can reclaim him from his 
levity, and compel his attention to the other 
evidences which we have to offer him. 

All we ask of him is to allow, that the 
ondeniable singularity which is before his 
eyes, gives him a sanction at least, to ex- 
amine the other nnffularities to which we 
mike pretensions. U he goes back to the 
p«t history of the Jews, he will see in their 
ware the same unexampled preservation of 
tlieir name and their nation. He will see 
tbem surviving the process of an actual 
tnnsportafion into another country. In 
flborthewdl see them to be unlike all other 
people in what observation oflbrs, and au- 
thentic history records of them; and the 
only concession that we demand of him 
from an this, is, titoit their pretensions to be 
Bolike other people in their extraordinary 
revelations from heaven, is at least possible, 
and deserves to be inquued into. 

It may not be out of place to expose a 
•pecies of injustice, which has often been 
done to the Christian argument The de- 
fence of Christianity consists of several dis- 
tinct arf[uments, which have sometimes been 
mulUphed beyond what is necessary, and 
even sometimes beyond what is tenable. In 
addhion to the mam evidence which lies in 
the testimony given to the miracles of the 
Ooqpd, there is the evidence of prophecy; 
there is the evidence of collateral testimony ; 
there is the internal evidence. The argu- 
ment under each of these heads, is often 
made to undergo a farther subdivision; and 
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it is not to be wondered at, that ui the multi- 
tude of observations, the defence of Chris- 
tianity may often be made to rest upon 
ground, wmch, to say the least of it, is pre- 
carious or vulnerable. Now the injustice 
which we complain of is, that when the 
friends of our religion are dislodgq^ from 
some feeble outwork, raised by an unskilful 
ofllcer in the cause, its eneinies raise the 
cry of a decisive victory. But, for our own 
part, we could see her driven from all her 
deiences, and surrender them without a'^' 
si^h, so long as the phalanx of her historical 
evidence remains impenetrable. Behind 
this unsealed barrier, we could entrench 
ourselves, and eye the light skirmishing be- 
fore us with no other sentiment thim of 
regret, that our friends should, by the eager- 
ness of their misplaced zeal, have given our 
enemy the app^rance of a triumph. We 
offer no opimon as to the two-fold mterpre- 
tation of prophecy; but though it were re- 
futed by argument, and disgraced by ridi- 
cule, all that portion of evidence which lies 
in the numerous examples of literal and 
unambiguous Mfilment remains unaffected 
by it Many there are who deny the in- 
spiration of the Song of Solomon. But in 
what possible way does this affect the re- 
cords of the evangelical history? Just as 
much as it affects the lives of Plutarch, or 
the Annals of Tacitus. There are a thou- 
sand subjects on ^hich infidels may idiy 
push the triumph, and Christians be as id^ 
galled by the severi^ or even the truth of 
3ieir observations. We noint to the historic 
cal evidence of the New Testament, and ask 
them to dispose of it It is there, that we 
call them to the onset; for there lies the 
main strength of the Christian argument 
It is true, that in the evidence of prophecy, 
we see a rising barrier, which, in the pro- 
gress of centunes, may receive from time 
to time a new accumu&tion to thematerials 
which form it In this wa^, the evidence 
of prophecy may come, in tune, to surpass 
the evidence of miracles. The restoratioQ 
of the Jews will be the ftilfihnent of a clear 
prophecy, and form a proud and animating 
period in the history 01 our religion. <'Now 
u* the M of them be the riches of the world, 
and the diminishing of them the riches of 
the GentileSyhow much more their iukiess." 
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VII. Thk tete ^>eculation8 in geology 
tern anotiier example of a distant and un- 
mneeted circumstance, being suffered to 
CHI an unmerited disgrace over the whole 



of the argument They give a higher an 
tiquity to the world than most of those who 
read the Bible had any conception oil Admit 
this antiquity, and m what possible way 
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does it touch upon the historical evidence 
of the New Testament? The credibility of 
the Goepel'-liliracles stands upon its own 
appropriate foundation, the recorded testi- 
mony of numerous and unexceptionable 
witnesses. The only way in which We can 
ov^hrow that credibility is by attacking 
tbeifestimon V, or disproving the authenticity 
of Ihe record. Every other science is tried 
,^lpon its own peculiar evidence ; and all we 
/-icontend for is, that the same justice be done 
to theology. NVhen a mathematician offers 
to apply his reasoning to the phenomena of 
mind, the votaries of moral science resent 
it as an invasion, and make their app^ to 
the evidence of consciousness. When an 
amateur of botany, upon some vapne analo- 
gies, offers his confident affirmations as to 
me structure and parts of the human body, 
there would be an instantaneous appeal to 
the knife and demonstrations of the anato- 
mist Should a mineralogist, upon the ex- 
hibition of an ingenious or well-supported 
theory, pronounce upon the history of our 
Saviour and his miracles; we would call it 
another example of an arbitrary and un- 
philosophical extension of principles be- 
yond the fidd of their legitimate applica- 
tion. We would appeal to the kind and the 
quantity of testimony upon which that his- 
tory is supported. We would suffer our- 
selves to be delighted b]^ the brilliancy, or 
even convinced by the evidence of his specu- 
lations; but we would feel that the history 
of those facts, which form the ffround-work 
o( our faith, is as little affected by them, as 
the history of any storm, or battle, or war- 
rior, whi<m has come down to us in the most 
genuine and approved records of past ages. 
But whiitever be the external evidence of 
testimony, or however strong may be its 
visible characters of truth and honesty^ is 
not the falsehood or the contradiction which 
we may detect m the subject of that testi- 
mony sufficient to discredit it? Had we 
been original spectators of our Saviour's 
miracles, we must have had as strong a con- 
viction of their reality, as it is in the power of 
testunony to give us. Had we been the eye- 
witnesses of his character and history, and 
caught from actual observation the impres- 
sion of his worth, the internal proofs that 
no jugglery or fsdsehood could have been 
Intend^ would have been certainly as 
strong as the internal proofs which are now 
exhibited to us, and which consist in the 
simplicity of the narrative, and that tone of 
perfect honesty which pervades, in a man- 
ner so distinct and intelligible, every com- 
position of the apostles. Yet, with all these 
advantages. If Jesus Christ had asserted as 
a truth, what we confidently knew to be a 
falsehood; had he for example, upon the 
strength of his prophetical endowments, 
pronounced upon the secret of a person's 
-^nd told us that he was thirty, when 



we knew him to be forty, would not thu 
have made us stumble at all his pretensions 
and, in spite of every other argument and 
appearance, would we not have withdrawn 
our confidence from him as a teacher from 
God? This we allow would have been a 
most serious dilemma. It would have been 
that state of neutrality which admits of 
nothing positive or satisfying on either side 
of the question ; or rather, what is still more 
distressing, which gives me the most posi- 
tive and satisfactory appearances on ooth 
sides. We could not abandon the truth of 
the miracles, because we saw them. Could 
we give them up, we should determine on 
a positive rejection, and oiur minds would 
find repose in absolute infidelity. But aa 
the case stands it is scepticism. There is 
nothing like it in any other department of 
inquiry. We can appeal to no actual ex- 
ample; but a student of natural science may 
be made to understand the puzzle, when 
we ask him, how he would act, if the ex- 
periment, which he conducts under the most 
perfect sameness of circumstance^ were to 
land him in opposite results? He would 
vary and repeat nis experiments. He would 
try to detect the inconsistency, and would 
rejoice, if he at last found that the difficulty 
lay in the errors of his own observation, 
and not m the inexplicable nature of the 
subject All this he would do in anxious 
and repeated endeavours, before he inferred 
that nature persevered in no law, and that 
that constancy, which iBjhe foundation of 
all science, was perpetudlty broke in upon 
by the most capricious and unlooked for 
appearances, before he would abandon him- 
self to scepticism, and pronounce philoso- 
phy to be an impossible attainment 

It is our part to imitate this example. If 
Jesus Christ has, on the one hand, performed 
miracles, and sustained in the whole tenor 
of his history the character of a prophet, 
and, on the other hand, asserted to be true 
what we undeniably know to be a false* 
hood, this is a dilemma which we are called 
upon to resolve by every principle, that can 
urge the human mind in the pursuit of 
liberal mquiry. It is not enough to say. 
that the phenomena in question do not fall 
within the dominion of philosophy ; and we 
therefore leave them as a fair exercise an 
amusement to commentators. The mathe- 
matician may say, and has said the same 
thing of the moralist, yet there are moralists 
in the world who will prosecute their specu- 
lations in spite of him ; and what is more, 
there are men who take a wider survey 
than either, who rise above these profes- 
sional prejudices, and will allow that, in 
each department of inquiry, the subjects 
which offer are entitled to a candid and re- 
spectful consideration. The naturalist may 
pronounce the same rapid judgment upon 
the difficulties of the theokigian; yet there 
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erer wiD be thedloffians who feel a peculiar 
interest in their suubject; and we trust that 
there erer will be men, with a higher grasp 
of mind than either the mere theologian, or 
the mere naturallat, who are ready to ac- 
knowledge the claims of truth in every 
qoarter,— who are superior to that narrow 
oontempt, which has made such an unhappy 
and malignant separation among the differ- 
ent orders of scientific men, — ^o will ex- 
amine the evidences of the Gospel history, 
lod, if ihey are found to be sufficient, will 
▼iew the miracles of our Saviour with the 
ame liberal and philosophic curiosity with 
which they would contemplate any grand 
phenomenon in the moral history of the 
ipeciea. If there really appears, on the face 
d this investigation, to be such a difficulty 
88 the one in question, a philosopher of the 
order we are now describing will make 
many an anxious effort to extricate him- 
adf ; he will not soon acquiesce in a scep- 
ticinn, of whicYk there is no other example 
in the wide field of human speculation; he 
wiU either make out the msufficiency of 
the historical evidence, or prove that the 
UMiood ascribed to Jesus Christ has no 
existence. He will try to dispose of one of 
the terms of the alleged contradiction, be- 
ibre he can prevail upon himself to aomit 
boft, and debver his mind to a state of un- 
certainty most painful to those who respect 
truth in aU her departments. 

We offer the above observations, not so 
modi for the purpose of doing away a dif- 
iiealty which we a>nscientiously believe to 
ha?e no existen4| as for the purpose of 
exposing the rapid, careless, and unphiloso- 
phieal procednre of some enemies to the 
Christian argument They, in the first in- 
stance^ take up the rapid assumption, that 
Jesos Christ has, either throuffh himself, 
or his immediate disci[^e8, made an asser- 
tioQ as to the antiqui^ of the ^lobe, which, 
vpon the faith of their geological specula- 
tiima, they know to be a falsehood. After 
hftTing fastened this strain upon the sub- 
ject of the testimony, they by one sum- 
niary act of the understanding, lay aside all 
the external evidence for the miracles and 
?a»«al character of our Saviour. They 
fill not wait to be told, that this evidence 
is a distinct subject of examination ; and 
that, if actually attended to, it will be found 
modi stronger than the evidence of any 
other fact or history which has come down 
to us in the written memorials of past ages. 
If this evidence is to be rejected it must be 
rejected on its own proper grounds ; but if 
8llpontive testimony, and all sound reason- 
ing upon human alGairs, go to establish it, 
then the existence of such proof is a phe- 
nomenon which remains to be accounted 
for, and must ever stand in the way of 
positive infidelity. Until we dispose of it, 
we can carry our opposition to the claims 
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of our reli^on no fai&er than to the length 
of an ambiguous and midway sceptician. 
By adopting a decisive infidelity, we re- 
ject a testimony, which, of air others, has 
come down to us in the most perfect and 
unsuspicious form. We lock up a source 
of evidence, which is often repaired $o in 
other questions of science and hickory. 
We cut off the authority of principles, 
which, if once exploded, wtHI not terminate 
in the solitary nuschief of darkening aiKl«, 
destroying our theology, but will shed a^ *" 
baleful uncertainty over many of the most 
interesting speculations on which the hu- 
man mind can expatiate. 

Even admitting, then, this single objec- 
tion in the subject of our Saviour's testi- 
mony, the whole length to which we can le- 
gitimately carry the objection is scepticism, 
or that dilemma of the mind into which it 
is thrown by two contradictory appear- 
ances. This is the unavoidable result of 
admitting both terms in the alleged con- 
tradiction. Upon the strength of all the 
reasoning which has hitherto occupied us, 
we challenge the infidel to dispose of the 
one term, which lies in the strength of the 
historical evidence. But in different ways, 
we may dispose of the other which lies in 
the alleged falsehood of our Saviour's testi- 
mony. We may deny the truth of the 
geological speculation; nor is it necessary 
to be an accomplished geologist, that we 
may be warranted to deny it We appeal 
to the speculations of the geologists tnem- 
selves. They neutralize one another, and 
leave us in possession of firee ground for 
the informations of the Old Testament 
Our imaginations have been much regaled 
by the brilliancy of their speculations, but 
they are so opposite to each other, that we 
now cease to he impressed by tneir evi- 
dence. But there are other wa3r8 of dis- 
posing of the supposed falsehood of omr 
Saviour's testhnony. Does he really as- 
sert what has been called the Mosai<»l an- 
tiquity of the world? It is true that he 
gives his distinct testimony to the divine 
U^tion of Moses ; but does Moses ever say. 
that when God created the heavens and 
the earth, he did more at the time alluded 
to than transform them out of previously 
existing materials? Or does he ever say, 
that there was not an interval of many 
ages between the first act of creation, de- 
scribed in the first verse of the book of 
Genesis, and said to have been performed 
at the beginning; and those more detailed 
operations, the account of which commen- 
ces at the second verSe, and which are de- 
scribed to us as having been performed in 
so many days 7 Or, finally, does he ever 
make us to understand, that the genealogies 
of man went any farther than to fix the 
antiquity of the species, and, of conse- 
quence, that they lejfJitoJ.ja^^q^i^ot the 
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globe a five subje^or the speculations of 
philosophcrj? ?-3^ do not pledge our- 
^ selves fin Xha truth of one or all of these 
^ sup posir ions. Nor is it necessary that we 
K fibould. It is enouj^h that any of them is 
^ in finite* I y run re rational than the rejection 
« of ChnsLiantty in the face of its historical 



evidence. This historical eTidence re- 
mains in all the obstinacy of experimental 
and well-attested facts; and as there are so 
many ways of expunging the other term 
in the i^eged contradiction^ we appeal to 
every enlightened reader, if it is at all can- 
did or phtk>sophical to suffer it to stand. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
On tU IfUemal EoideMe, and the Obfectums of DeuHeal Infiidt. 



Tu ERE is another species of evidence for 
Christianity, which we have not yet noticed, 
—what is commonly called the internal 
evidence, consisting of those proofs that 
Christianity is a dispensation from heaven, 
which are founded upon the nature of its 
doctrines, and the character of the dispen- 
sation itself. The term 'Mntemal evi- 
dence** may be made, indeed, to take up 
more than this. We may take up the New 
Testament as a human composition, and 
without any reference to its subsequent 
history, or to the direct and external testi- 
monies by which it is supported. We 
may collect from the performance itself 
sudi marks of truth and honesty, as entitle 
us to conclude, that the human agents em- 
ployed in the construction of 9iis book 
were men of veracity and principle. This 
argument has already been resorted to, and 
a very substantial ar^ment it is. It is of 
i^uent application in questions of gene- 
ral criticism; and upon its authority alone 
many of the writers of past times have 
been admitted into credit, and many have 
been condemned as unworthy of it The 
numerous and correct allusions to the ctB- 
toms and institutions, and other statistics of 
the age in which the pieces of the New 
Testament profess to have been written, 
give evidence of their antiquity. The art- 
less and imdesigned way in which these 
allusions are interwoven with the whole 
Idstoty, impresses upon us the perfect sim- 
plicity of tne authors, and the total absence 
of every wish or intention to palm an im- 
posture upon the world. And there is such 
a thing too as a general air of authenticity, 
which, however difficult to resolve into 
particulars, gives a very close and power- 
ful impression of truth to the narrative. 
There is nothing fanciful in this species of 
internal evidence. It carries in it all the 
certainty of experience, and experience 
too upon a familiar and well-known sub- 
ject, — ^the characters of honesty in the 
written testimony of our fellow men. We 
are often called upon in private and every- 
day life to exercise our Judgment upon the 
spoken testimony of others, and we botili 



fed and understand the powerfid eridenoe 
whidi lies in the tone, the manner, the cir- 
cumstantiality, the number, the agreement 
of the ^ritnesses, and the comnstency of aD 
the particulars with what we already know 
from other sources of information. Now 
it is undeniable, that all those marks which 
give evidence and credibility to spoken 
testimony, may also exist to a very unpres- 
sive degree in written testimony; and tiie 
arfi[ument founded upon them, so far from 
bemg fanciful or illegitimate, has the sanc- 
tion of a principle which no philosopher 
will refuse ; the experience of the hmniin 
mind on a subject on which it is much ex- 
ercised, and which lies completely within 
the range of its observation. 

We cannot say so much, however, for 
the other species of uitemal evidence, that 
which is founded upon the reasonablenesa 
of the doctrmes, or the agreement which is 
conceived to subsist between the nature of 
the Christian religion and the character of 
the Supreme Being. We have experience 
of man, but we have no experience of God. 
We can reason upon the procedure of 
man in given circumstances, because this is 
an accessible subject, and comes under the 
cognizance of observation; but we cannot 
reason on the procedure of the Almighty^ in 
given circumstances. This is an inaccessible 
subject and comes not within the limits of 
direct and personal observation. The one,^ 
like the setae, and compass, and measure- 
ments of Sir Isaac Newton, will lead you on 
safe and firm footing to the true economy of 
the heavens; the other, like the ether and 
whirlpools, and unfounded imaginations of 
Des Cartes, will not only lead ypu to miscon- 
ceive that economy, but to maintain a stub- 
bom opposition to the only competent eri- 
dence that can be offered upon tne subject. 

We feel that in thus disclaiming all sup- 
port irom what is commonly understood 
oy the internal evidence, we go not folloir 
the general example of those who have 
written on the Deistical controversy. Taike 
up Leland's performance, and it wall be 
found that one half of his discussion is ex- 
pended upon the reasonableness of Uie doc- 
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tfinei^ and in asserting the validity of the 
aifument which is founded upon that reft- 
•onableness. It would save a vast dc»l of 
eootroversy, if it could be proved that all 
this is superfluous and uncalled for; that 
vfoa die authority of the proofe already 
insisted on, the New Testament must be re- 
ceived as a revelation from heaven; and 
that, instead of sitting in judgment over it, 
nothing remains on our part but an act of 
imraenred submission to all the doctrine 
and information which it offers to us. It is 
esnodved, that in this way the general ar- 
gument might be made to assume a more 
powerful and impressive aspect; and the 
defence of Christianity be more accommo- 
I dated to the ^irit and philosophy of the 



Since the spurit of Lord Bacon's philoso- 
phy began to be rightly understood, the 
science of external nature has advanced 
with a rapidity unexampled in the history 
of an former ages. The peoi axiom of his 
philosophy is so simple m its nature, and 
so undeniable in its evidence, that it is 
astonishine how philosophers were so late 
in acknowledging it, or in being du*ected by 
its authority. It is more than two thousand 
years since the phenomena of external na- 
ture were objects of liberal curiosity to 
speculative and intelligent men. Yet two 
eenturies have scarcely elapsed since the 
true path of investigation has been rightly 
pursued, and steadily persevered in; since 
the evidence of experience has been re- 
ceived as paramount to every other evi- 
dence, or, in other words, since philosophers 
have agreed that the only way to learn the 
magnitude of an object is to measure it, the 
only vmjr to learn its tangible properties Lb 
to touch it, and the only way to learn its 
vWble pro^perties is to look at it 

Nothing can be more safe or more infal- 
Gble than the procedure of the inductive 
philosoohy as i^^plied to the phenomena of 
extemfli nature. It is the eye, or the ear- 
witness of every thing which it records. It 
is at liberty to clasmy appearances, but 
then in the work of classifying, it must be 
directed only by observation, fimavgroup 
phenom e na according to their.resembhmces. 
tt may express these resemblances in words, 
and announce them to the world in the form 
of general laws. Yet such is the hardihood 
of the inductive philosophy, that though a 
iing^ well-attested fact should overturn a 
whole sjTStem, that fact must be admitted. 
k smgle experiment is often made to cut 
■hort the finest process of generalization, 
however pauiful and hun^iliatmg the sacri- 
fice; and though a theory, the most simple 
snd magnificent that ever charmed the eye 
of an enthusiast, was on the eve of emerg- 
ing fnmi it 

In submitting, then, to the rules of the 
mductiTe phskSspb^^we do not deny that 



certahi sacrifices must be made, and some 
of the most urgent propeAlities of the mind 
•ut under severe restraint ^and regulation. 
rhe human mind feels restless and dissatis- 
fied under the anxieties of ignorance. It . 
longs for the repose of conviction; and to 
gain this reposcu it will often rather pre- 
cipitate its conclusions, than wait (or the 
tardy lights of observation and experii^ent 
There is such a thing, too, as the love 'of 
simplicity and system — a prejudice of tlfe 
understanding, which disposes it to include 
all the phenomena of nature under a few 
sweeping generalities — an indolence, which 
loves to repose on the beauties of a theory, 
rather than encounter the fatiguing detail 
of its evidences — a painful reluctance to the 
admission of facts, which, however true, 
break in upon the majestic sunplicity that 
we would fain ascribe to the laws and opera- 
tions of the universe. 

Now, it is the glory of Lord Bacon's phi- 
losophy, to have acnieved a victory over 
idl tnese delusions; to have disciplined the 
minds of its votaries into an entire submis- 
sion to evidence; to have trained them up 
in a kind of steady coldness to all the splen- 
dour and maffiiificcnce of theory, and taught 
them to follow, with unfaultering step, 
wherever the sure though humble path oi 
experiment may lead them. 

To justify the cautious procedure of the 
inductive philosophy, nothing more is ne- 
cessary than to take a view of the actual 
powers and circumstances of humanity ; of 
the entire ignorance of man when he comes 
into the world, and of the steps by which 
that ignorance is enlightened ; of^ the nu- 
merous errors into which he is misled the 
moment he ceases to observe, and begins to 
presume or to excogitate; of the actual his- 
tory of science; its miserable progress, so 
long as categories and principles retained 
their ascendency in the schools; and the 
splendour and rapidity of its triumphs, so' 
soon as man understood that he was nothing 
m<M:e than the disciple of Natu^ and must 
take his lesson as Nature offers it to him. 

What is true of the science of external 
nature, holds equally true of the science 
and phenomena of mmd. On this subject, 
too. tne presumptuous ambition of man car- 
ried him far from the sober path of experi- 
mental inquiry. He conceived that his 
business was not to observe, but to specu- 
late; to construct systems rather than con- 
sult his own experience and the experience 
of others; to coUect the materials of his . 
theory, not firom the history of observed 
facte, but from a set of assumed and excogi- 
tated principles. Now the same observa- 
tions apply to this department of inquiry. 
We must admit to be true, not what we 
presume, but what we find to be so. We 
must restrain the enterprises of fancy. A 
law of the human mind must be only a 
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aeries of weQ-euthenticated facts, reduced to 
one general description, or grouped toge^er 
imder some general points of resemmance. 
The business of the moral as well as of the 
natural philosopher is not to assert what he 
excogitates, but to record what he observes ; 
not to .amuse himself with the speculations 
of fancy, but to describe phenomena as he 
sees or as he feels them. This is the busi- 
ness of the moral as well as of the natural 
inquirer. We must extend the application 
of Lord Bacon's prmciples to moral and 
Dietaph3r8ical subjects. It was long before 
this application was recognized, or acted 
upon by philosophers. Many of the conti- 
nental speculations are still infected with 
the presumptuous a priori spirit of the old 
schools; though the writings of Reid and 
Stewart have contributed much to chase 
away this spirit from the metaphysics of 
our own country, and to brinff the science 
of mind, as well as matter, under the entire 
dominion of the inductive philosophy. 

These general observations we conceive 
to be a most direct and applicable introduc- 
tkm to that part of the subject which is 
before us. In discussing the evidence of 
Gbristianity, all that we ask of our reader 
is to bring along with him the same sober 
and inductive spirit, that is now deemed so 
necessary "In the prosecution of the other 
sciences; to abandon every system of the- 
ology, tluit is not supported by evidence, 
however mudi it may gratify his taste, or 
regale his imagination, and to admit any 
system of theology, that is supported by 
evidoAce, however repugnant to nis feelin^ps 
or hm prejudices; to make conviction, m 
ftot, paramount to inclination, or to fancy; 
and to maintain, through the whole process 
of the investiffation, that strength and in- 
trepidity of character, which will follow 
wherever the liffht of argument may con- 
duct him, though it should land him m con- 
otosions the most nauseous and unpalatable. 

We have no time to enter into causes; 
Imt the £m^ is undeniaUe. Many philoso- 
phers of the present day are disposed to 
e eveiy thing connected with the- 
They associate something low and 
ble wi^ the prosecution of it They 
rt^prd iLas not a fit subject for liberal in- 
quiry. They turn away from it with dis- 
gust, as one of the humblest departments 
of literary exertion. We do not say that 
they reject its evidences, but they evade the 
investigation of them. They feel no con- 
viction ; not because they have established 
the ftdlacy of a angle argument, but be- 
cause they entertain a general dislike at the 
subject, and will not attend to it. They 
love to expatiate in the more kindred fields 
of science or derftot literature ; and while 
the most re^psitnil caution, and humility, 
and stead iness , are seen to preside over 
tmrf lAepaiUiieiit of moral and phytiq^ 



investigation^ theology is the only subject 
that is suffered to remain the victim of pre- 
judice, and of B contempt the most unjust, 
tod the most unphilosophical. 

We do not w^ak of this feeling as an 
impiet J ; we speak of it as an offence against 
the pnndplte'of just speculation. We do 
not speak of it as it allures the heart frx)m 
the influence of religion ; we speak of ft as 
it allures the understanding from the inf n- 
ence of evidence and truth. In a word, we 
are not preaching against it; we reason 
against it. We contend that it is a trans- 
gression against the rules of the inductive 
[Ailosophy. All that we want is, the ap- 
plication of Lord Bacon's principles to the 
mvestieation before us ; and as the infiu> 
ence Of prejudice and disgust is banished 
from every other department of inquiry, 
we conceive it fair that it should be banish- 
ed from theology also, and that our sub- 
ject should have the common advantage of 
a hearing,— where no partiality of the heart 
or fancy is admitted, and no other influ- 
ence acknowledged than the influence of 
evidence over the convictions of the under- 
standing. 

Let us therefore endeavour to evince the 
success and felicity with which Lord Ba* 
con's principles may be applied to the in- 
vestigation before us. 

According to Baccm, man is ignorant of 
every thing antecedent to observation ; and 
there is not a single department of inqnirr, 
in which he does not err the moment that he 
abandons it It is true that the greater 
part of every mdividual's knowledge is de- 
rived immediately from testimony; but it 
is only from testimony that brings home 
to his conviction the observation of others. 
Still it is observation which lies at the 
bottom of his knowledge. Still it is roan 
taking his lesson from the actual condition 
of the Uiing which he contemplates ; a con- 
dition that is altogether indepiendent of his 
will, and which no speculation of his can 
modify or destroy. There is an obstinacy 
in the processes of nature, which he can- 
not controuL He must follow it The 
construction of a S3nrtem should not be a 
creati|[e, but an imitative process, which 
admits nothing but what evidence assures 
us to be true, and is founded only on Uie 
lessons of experience. It is not by the ex- 
ercise of a sublime and speculative inffe- 
nuity that man arrives at truth. It isby 
lettmg hinwelf down to the drudgery of 
observation. It is by descending to the 
sober work of seeing, and feeling, and ex- 
perimenting. Wherever, in short, he has 
not had the benefit of his own observation, 
or the observation of others brought home 
to his conviction by crediUe testimony^ 
there he is ignorant 

This is found to hold true, even in those 
sciences where the oojects of inquiry are 
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te noil iaiBiliar and the most aooeseible. 
Bdbre die right method of philosophisiiig 
wag acted upon, how grossly did philoso- 
phers misinterpret the i^enomena of ex- 
tomal nature, when a steady perseverance 
m the path of observation could have led 
them to iniallible certainty ! How misled 
in their conoeptioaof every thing around 
thenif when, instead of malung use of their 
seoaea, they delivered themselves up to 
the exercises of a solitary abstraction, and 
thoogiit to explain every thing by the fan- 
tastic play^ of unmeaning terms, and ima- 
ginary pnndples ! And, when at last set 
on the right path of discovery, how totally 
different were the results of actual observa- 
tion, from those systems which antiquity 
had rendered venerable, and the authority 
of great names had recommended to the 
acquiescence of many centuries! This 
proves that even in the most familiar mb- 
jects, man knows every thing by observa- 
tion, and is ignorant of every thing without 
it; and that he cannot advance a single 
footstep in the .acquirement of truth, till ne 
bid adieu to the delusions of theory, and 
sternly refuse indulgence to its fondest an- 
ticipations. 

Tlius, thero is both a humility and a har- 
dihood in the philosophical temper. They 
are the same in principle, though diflerent 
in display. The first is founded on a sense 
of ignorance, and disposes the mind of the 
philosopher to pay the most respectful at- 
tention to every thii^that is offered in the 
shape of evidence. The second consists in 
a determined purpose to reject and to sacri- 
iioe every ih\n^ that ofiers to oppose the 
miluence of evidence, or to set itself up 
agamst its lentimate and well-establiahed 
eoDclosions. In the ethereal whirlpools of 
JDes Cartes, we see a transgression against 
the humility of the philosophical character. 
It is the presumption of knowledge on a 
aubfeet, wnere the total want of observation 
ahoold hav0 confined him to the modesty 
ef ignorance. In the Newtonian system of 
the wor^, we see both humility and hardi- 
hood. Sir Isaac commences his investiga- 
tion widi all the modesty of a respectful 
tequirer. His is the dociHty of a scholar, 
vfao is sensible that he has all to learn. He 
takea his lesson as experience oflfers it to 
bim, and yields a passive obedience to the 
authority of this great schoolmaster. It is 
m his obstinate adherence to the truth 
which his master has given him, that the 
hardihood of the philosophical character 
begins to appear. We see him announce, 
wtth entire confidence, both the fact and its 
legitimate consequences. We see him not 
deterred by the singularity of his oonclu- 
aions, and quite unmindful of that host of 
antipathies which the reigning taste and 
philosophy of the times mustered up to op- 
pose hun. We see him resisting the m- 



fluence of every ntuthority. but the anlhor^y 
of experience. We see that, the beauty of 
the old system had no power to charm him 
from that process of investigation by which 
he destroyed it We see him sitting upon 
its merits with the severity of a Judge, -Un- 
moved by all those graces of simplicity ftnd 
maf(nificence which the sublime gemusof 
its mventor had thrown around it 

We look upon these two constituenta of 
the philosophical temper, as forming the 
best preparation for finally terminating in 
the deciaed Christian. In appreciating the 
pretensions of Christianity, there is a call 
both upon the humility and the hardihood 
of evei^ inquirer; the humility which feds 
its own ignorance, and submits without re- 
serve to whatever, comes before it m the 
shape of authentic and well-established evi- 
dence; and the hardihood, which sacrifices 
every taste and every prejudice at the shrine 
of conviction^ which defies the scorn of a 
pretended philosophy, which is not asham- 
ed of a profession that some conceive to be 
degraded by the homajje of the superstitious 
vulffar, which can bring down its mind to 
thehomeliness df the Gospel, and renounce, 
without a sigh, all that is elegant, ana 
splendid, and fascinating, in the specula- 
tions of moralists. In attending to the com- 
plexion of the Christian argument, we are 
widely mistaken, if it is not precisely that 
kind of argument which will be most readily 
admitted by those whose minds have been 
trained to the soundest habits of philosophi- 
cal investigation; and if that spirit of cau- 
tious and sober-minded inquiry to which 
modem science stands indebted for all her 
triumphs, is not the very identical spirit 
which leads us to "cast down all our lofty 
imaginations, and to bring every thought 
into the ctmtivity of the obedience of 
Christ" 

On entmrhig into any d^fwrtment of in- 
quiry, the best preparation is that docility 
of mind which is founded on a sense of our 
total iffnorance of the subject: and nothmg 
is looked upon as more unphilosophical 
than the temerity of that a priori spirit, 
which disposes many to presume before 
they investigate. But if we admit the total 
iterance of man antecedent to observa- 
tion, even ui those sciences where the ob* 
jects of inquiry are the nearest and the 
most familiar, we wfll be more ready to 
admit his total ignorance of those subjects 
which are more remote and more inacces- 
siUe. If caution and modesty be esteemed 
so philosophical, even when employed in 
that little field of investigation which comes 
within the range of our senses ; why should * 
they not be esteemed phUosophical when 
employed on a subject so vast, so awfol, so 
remote from direct and personal observa- 
tion, as the government of God? There 
can be nothing so completely above us, and 
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beyond as, as the plans, of the Infinite Blind, 
which extend to all time, and embrace all 
worlds. There is no subject to which the 
cautious and humble spirit of Lord Bacon's 
philosophy is more applicable ; nor can we 
conceive 01 more glaring rebellion against 
the authority of his maxims, than for the 
befhgs of a day to sit in judgment upon the 
Eternal, and apply their paltry expBrience 
.fb thjB counsels of his high ana uniathoma- 
i>le wisdom. We do not speak of it as im- 
pious; we speak of it as unphilosophical. 
We are not bringing the decrees of the or- 
thodox to bear against it; we are brmging 
the principles of our modem and enlight- 
ened schools. We are applymg the very 
same principles to a system of theism, that 
we would do to a system of geology. Both 
may regale the fancy with the grandeur 
of their contemplations; both may re- 
ceive embellishment from the genius and 
imagination of their inventors; both may 
carry us along with the powers of a capti- 
vating eloquence. But all this is not enough 
to satisfy the severe and scrupulous spirit 
of the modern philosophy. Give us facts. 
Give us appearances. Show us how, from 
the experience of a life or a century, you 
can draw a legitimate conclusion so bound- 
less in its extent, and by which you propose 
to fix down both the processes of a remote 
antiquity, and the endless progressions 
either of nature or of providence in future 
ages. Are there any historical documents? 
Any memorials of the experience of past 
times? On a question of such magnitude, 
we would esteem the recorded observations 
of some remote age to be peculiarly valua- 
ble, and worth all the ingenuity and elo- 
quence which a philosopher could bestow 
on the limited experience of one or two 
generations. A process of geology may 
take millions of years before it reaches its 
accomplishment It is impossible that i^e 
can collect the law or the character of this 
process from the experience of a single 
century, which does not furnish us one 
single step in this vast and immeasurable 
progression. We look as fiur as we can 
mto a distant antiquity, and take hold with 
avidity of any authentic document, by 
which we can ascertain a single fact to 
guide and to enlighten us in this interesting 
speculation. The same caution is necessary 
in the subject befoce us. The administra- 
tion of the Supreme Being is coeval with 
the first purposes of his uncreated mmd, and 
it points to e^rnity. The life of man is but 
a point in that progress, to which we see 
no end, and ca^ assign no beginning. We 
are not able to collect the law or uie cha- 
racter of this administration from an expe- 
rience so momentary. We therefore Cast 
an eye on the history of past times. We 
examine every document which comes be- 
fore us. We compare all the moral phe- 
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nomena which can be collected from Ibe 
narratives of antiquity. W^e seize witli 
avidity every record of the manifestatiODB 
of Providence, every fact which can en- 
lighten tlie ways of God to man ; and we 
would esteem it a deviation from the right 
spirit and temper of philosophical investi- 
gation, were we to suffer the crude or 
fanciful speculations of our own limited 
experience to take a precedency over the 
authentic informations of history. 

But this is not all. Our experieuQp is not 
only limited in point of time; it is also 
limited m point of extent To assign the 
character of the divine administration fixim 
thelittle that offers itself to the notice of 
our own personal experience, would be for 
more absurd than to infer the history and 
character of the kmgdom from the history 
and character of our own family. Vain is 
the attempt to convey in language what the 
most powerful imagination sinks under; 
how small the globe, and ^ all which it ni- 
herits," is in the immensity of creation! 
How humble a comer in the immeasurable 
fields of nature and of providence I If the 
whole visible creation were to be swc»i 
away, we think of the dark and awful am- 
tude which it would leave behind it in the 
unpeopled regions of space. But to a miad 
that could tak^ in the whole, and throw m 
wide survey over the innumerable worlds 
which roll beyond the ken of the human 
eye, there would be no blank, and the uni- 
verse of God would appear a scene as goodly 
and majestic as ever. Now it is the ad- 
ministration of this God that we sit in judg- 
ment upon ; the counsels of Him, whose 
wisdom and energy are of a kind so inez« 
plicable; whom no magnitude can over- 
power, whom no littleness can escape^ 
whom no variety can bewilder; who gives 
vegetation to every blade of grass, and 
moves every particle of blood which cir- 
culates through the veins of the minutest 
animal ; and all this by the same omnipotent 
arm that is abroad upon the universe, and 
presides in high authority over the destiny 
of all worlds. 

It is impossible not to mingle the moral 
impressions of piety with such a contempla- 
tion. But suppose these impressions to be 
excluded, that the whole may be reduced 
to a matter of abstract and unfeeling inteUi- 
jrence. The question under consideration 
18. How fiir the experience of man can lead 
hun to any certain conclusions, as to the 
character of the divine administration; if it 
does lead him to some certain conclusions, 
then in the spirit of the Baconian philoso- 
phy, he will apply tfiese conclusions to the 
information derived from other sources; 
and they will of course affect, or destroy, 
or confirm the credibility of that mforma- 
tion. If, on the other hand, it appears 
that experience gives no light, no airec- 
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UOD oo the subject, then, hi the Tery aanie 
spirit be will submit his mind as a blank 
surfaee to all the positive information 
vhieh comes to it from any other quar- 
ter. We take our lesson as it comes to 
us, (MTovided we are satisfied beforehand, 
that it comes from a source which is au- 
theatic We set up no presumptions of our 
own against the authority of the unques- 
tionable evidence that we have met with, 
and reject all the suggestions which our de- 
fective experience can furnish, as the follies 
of a rash and fanciful speculation. 

Now. let it be observed, that the great 
stren^ of the Christian argument lies in 
the historical evidence for the truth of the 
Gospel narrative. In discussing the light 
of this evidence, we walk by the light of ex- 
perience. We assign the degree of weight 
tiiat is due to the testimony of the first 
Christians upon the observed principles of 
haman nature. We do not step beyond 
the cautious procedure of Lord Bacon's 
pbikMophy. We keep within the safe and 
certain limits of experimental truth. We 
iie&eve the testimony of the apostles, be- 
eaose, trom what we know of the human 
diaracter, it is impossible that men in their 
eircomstances could have persevered as 
they did in the assertion of a falsehood ; it 
ii impossible that they could have imposed 
this laMiood upon such a multitude of fol- 
kMrers; it is impossible that they could 
have escaped detection, surrounded as they 
were hj a host of enemies, so eager and so 
determined in their resentments. On this 
kind of argument we are quite at home. 
TTiere is no theory, no assumption. We 
fsel every inch of the ground we are tread- 
iagupon. The degree of credit that should 
be annexed to the testimony of the apostles, 
itdtogetho' a question of experience. Every 
principle which we apply towards the de- 
eirion of this question is founded upon ma- 
terials which lie before us, and are every 
day within the reach of observation. Our 
beUef in the testimony of the apostles, is 
Amnded upon our experience of human na- 
ture and human affairs. In the whole process 
of the inquiry, we never wander from that 
sure, thoc^h humble path, which has been 
pointed out to us by the great master of 
philosophising. We never cast off the au- 
thority of those maxims which have been 
found in every other department of know- 
ledge to be sound and infallible. We never 
suffer assumption to take the precedency 
of observation, or abandon that safe and 
certain mode of investigation, which is the 
only one suited to the real mediocrity of 
our powers. 

It appears to us, that the disciples of the 
infidel philosophy have reversed this pro- 
ceM. They take a loftier flight You sel- 
<ioiii find them upon the ground of the 
luMorical evidence. It is not m general, 



upcm the weight, or the nature of human 
testimony, that they venture to pronounce 
on the credibility of the Christian revela- 
tion. It is on the character of that revda- 
tion itself. It is on what Uiey conceive to 
be the absurdity of its doctrines. It is be- 
cause they see something in the nature or 
dispensation of Christianity^ which th^ 
think disparaging to the attributes of Ooa,^ 
and not agreeable to that line of proceeding 
which the Almighty should obs^e in the 
government of his creatures. Rousseau ex- 
presses his astonishment at the strength of 
the historical testimonjr ; so strong, that the 
inventor of the narrative appeared to him 
to be more miraculous than the hero. But 
the absurdities of this said revelation are 
sufiScient in his mind to bear down the 
whole weight of its direct and external evi- 
dences. Ijiere was something in the doc- 
trines of the New Testament repulsive to 
the taste and the imagination, and perhaps 
even to the convictions of this interesthig 
enthusiast He could not reconcile them 
with his pre-established conceptions of the 
divine character and mode of operation. 
To submit to these doctrines, he behoved to 
surrender that theism, which the powers of 
his ardent mind had wrought up into a 
most beautiful and delicious speculatton. 
Such a sacrifice was not to be made. It 
was too painful. It would have taken away 
from him, what every mind of genius and 
sensibility esteems to be the highest of all 
luxuries. It would destroy a system, which 
had all that is fair and magnificent to re- 
commend it, and mar the gracefulness of 
that fine intellectual picture, on which this 
wonderful man had bestowed all the em- 
bellishments of feeling, and fancy, and do- 
quence. 

In as far, then, as we can judge of the 
conduct of man in given circumstances, we 
would pass a favourable sentence upon the 
testunony of the apostles. But, says the 
Deist, I judge of the conduct of God ; and 
what the apostles tell me of him is so oppo- 
site to that judgment, that I discredit their 
testimony. The question at issue between 
us is, shall we admit the testimoujr of the 
aposUes, upon the application of principleB 
founded on observation, and as certain as is 
our experience of human affidrs? Or, shall 
we reject that testimony upon the applica- 
tion of principles that are altogether beyond 
the range of observation, and as doubtfU 
and imperfect in their nature, as is our ex- 
perience of the counsels of heaven ? In the 
first argument there is no assumption. We 
are competent to judge of the behaviour of 
man in given circumstances. This is a sub* 
ject completely accessible to observatioo. 
The second arffument is fbunded upon as- 
sumption entirdy* We are not competent 
to judge of the conduct of the Almighty hi 
given ctrcumstancea Here we are pre- 
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diided, by the nature of the subject, fh)m 
the beaeiit of observation. There is no an- 
tecedent experience to guide or to enlighten 
us. ft is not right, for roan to assume what 
is right, or proper, or natural for the Al- 
mighty to do. It is not in the mere spirit 
of piety that we say so ; it is in the spirit 
of the soundest experimental phUosophv. 
The argi^nent of -the Christian is precMely 
what the maxims of Lord Bacon would dis- 
pose us to acquiesce in. The argument of 
the infidel is precisely thc^t argument which 
the same maxims would dispose us to re- 
ject ; and when put by the side of the Chris- 
tian argument, it appears as crude and as 
unphilosophical as do the ingenious specu- 
lations of the schoolmen, when set in oppo- 
sition td the rigour, and evidence, and pre- 
cision, which reign in every department of 
modem science. 

The application of Lord Bacon's philoso- 
l^y to tke study of external nature was a 
happy epoch ui the history of physical sci- 
ence. It is not long since this application 
has been extended to the study of moral 
and intellectual phenomena. All that we 
fx>ntend for is, that our subject should have 
the benefit of the same application ; and we 
count it hard while, in every other depart- 
ment of inquiry, a respect for truth is found 
sufficient to repress the appetite for sys- 
tem-building, that theology, the loftiest and 
most inaccessible of all the sciences, should 
sUll remain infected with a spirit so ex- 
ploded, and so unphilosophical; and that 
the fency, and theory, and unsupported 
speculation, so current among the Deists 
and demi-infidels of the day, should be held 
paramount to the authority of facts^ which 
have come down to us with a weight of 
evidence and testimony, that is quite unex- 
ampled in the history of ancient times. 

What is science, but a record of observed 
phenomena, grouped together according to 
certain points of resemblance, which have 
been suggested by an actual attention to 
the phenomena themselves? We never 
think of questionmg the existence of the 
phenomena, after we have demonstrated the 
genuineness and authenticity of the record. 
After this Is demonstrated, the singular or 
unexpected nature of the phenomena is not 
cnffered to weaken their credibility, — acredi- 
t)Uity which can only be destroyed by the 
authority of our own personal observation, or 
some other record possessed of equal or supe- 
rior pretensions. But in none of the inductive 
sciences is it in the power of a student to 
verify every thing by his own personal ob- 
servation. He must put up with the ob- 
servations of others, brought home to the 
convictions of his own mmd by creditable 
testimony. In the science of geology, this 
is eminently the case. In a science of such 
extent, our principles must be in part 
fMinded upon the observitions of others, 



transmitted to us from a distant country. 
And in a science, Ibe processes of which 
are so lengthened hi pomt of time, our prhi- 
ciples should also m part be founded on the 
observations of others, transmitted to tw 
from a remote antiquity. Any observations 
of our own are so limited, both in point of 
space and of time, that we never think of 
opposing their authority to the evidence 
wiiich is laid before us. Our whole attention 
is directed to the validity of the record ; and 
the moment that this validity is established, 
we hold it incumbent upon us to submit 
our minds to the entire and unmodified 
impression of the testimony contained in it 
Now, all that we ask is, that the same pro- * 
cess of investigation be observed in theolo- 
gy, which is held to be so sound and so le- 
gitimate in other sciences. In a science of 
such extent^ as to embrace the widedomain of 
moral and intelligent nature, we feel the lit- 
tleness of that range to which our own per- 
sonal observations are confined. We shall 
be glad, not merely of the information 
transmitted to us from a distant country, 
but of the authentic information transmit- 
ted to us by any other order of bemgs, in 
some distant and unknown part of the crea- 
tion. In a science, too, wnich has for its 
object the lengthened processes of the di- 
vine admhiistration, we should like, if any 
record of past times could enable us to ex- 
tend our observations beyond the limits of 
our own ephemeral experience ; and if there 
«re any events of a former age possessed 
of such a peculiar and decisive character, 
as would help us to some satisfactory con- 
clusion in this greatest and most mteresting 
of the sciences. 

On a subject so much above us and be- 
yond us, we would never think of opposing 
any preconceptions to the evidence of his- 
tory. We would maintain the humility of 
the inductive spurit We would cast about 
for facts, and events and appearances. We 
would offer our minds as a blank surfaee 
to every thing that came to them, suppor- 
ted by unexceptionable evidence. It is not 
upon the nature of the facts themselvea, 
that we would pronounce upon their credi- 
bility, but upon the nature of that testi- 
mony by which they were supported. Our 
whoU attention would be directed to the 
authority of the record. After this was 
established, we would surrender our whole 
understanding to its contents. We would 
school down every antipathy within us, 
and disown it as a chilctish affection, un- 
worthy of a philosopher who professes to 
follow trutll through all the dis^ts and 
discouragements which surround it. There 
are men of splendid reputation in our en- 
lightened circles, who never attended to 
this speculation, and who annex to the 
Gospel of Christ nothing else than ideas 
of superstition and vulgarity. In braving 
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their contempt, we would feel oonelTes 
in the best element for the display and ex- 
ercise d the philo^phical temper. We 
woaM rejoice in the omnipotence of truth, 
and anticipate, in triumph, the victory which 
it most accomplish over the pride of sciences 
and the fastidiousness of literature. It*would 
not be the enthusiasm of a visionary which 
would support us, but the inward working 
of the very same principle which sustained 
Galileo, when he adhered to the result of 
his enerimentfl^ and Newton, when he op- 
posed nls measurements and observations 
to the tide of prejudke he had to encoun- 
ter from the prevailing taste and 'philoso- 
phy of the times. 

We conceive that inattention to the 
above principles has led many of the most 
popular and respected writers in the Deisti- 
m controversy to introduce a great deal 
of discussion Uiat is foreign to the merits 
of the question altogether; and in this way 
iht attention is often turned away from the 
point in which the main strength of the 
ar|nment lies. An infidel, for example, 
objects against one of the peculiar doc^ 
tiines of Christianity. To repel the objec- 
tion, the Christian conceives it necessary 
to vindicate the reasonableness of that doc- 
trine^ and to show how consistent it is with 
aH those antecedent conceptions which we 
derived from the light of natural religion. 
AB this we count superfluous. It is im- 
mng an unnecessary task upon ourselves. 
BKmgfa for us to have established the au- 
thority of the Christian revelation upon the 
groimd of its historical evidence. All that 
remains is to submit our minds to the fair 
iaterpretation of Scripture. Yes; but how 
do yoD dispose of the objection drawn from 
the light of natural religion? In predsely 
the same way that we would dispose of an 
objection drawn fitnn some speematiTe inrs- 
ten, against the truth of any physical fact 
that bai been well established b^ observa- 
tion or testimony. We would disown the 
Wem, and oppose the obstinacy of the 
act to all the elegance and ingenuity of the 
V^calation. 

We are sensible that tbia is not enough 
totttlafv a numerous class of very sincere 
uid well disposed Christians, lliere are 
naay of this description, who, antecedent 
to the study of tlift Christian revelation alto- 
Sether, repose a very strong confidence in 
the light of natural religion, and think that 
^^^ the mere strength of its evidence, they 
can oftCT pronounce with a considerable 
degree of assurance on the character of the 
^▼ine administration. To such as these, 
something more ib necessary than the ex- 
tonal evidences on which Christianity 
raaia. Tou must reconcile the doctrines 
of Christianity with those previous concep- 
tioos which the light of nature has given 
than; and a great deal of elaborate argu- 



ment is often expended in bringing abou; 
this accommodation. It is, of course^ a weak 
of greater difficulty, to convince this descrip- 
tion of people, though in point of fact, this 
difficulty has been overcome, in a way the 
most masterly and decisive, by one of the 
soundest and most philosophical of our 
theologians. 

To another description of Christiana th|6 
attempt to reconcile the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity with the light of natural reli^n i6 
superfluous. Give them historical evidenee 
for the truth of Christianity, and all that 
natural religion ma^ have taught them wiH 
fly like so many visionary phantoms before 
the light of its overbearing authority. Wi^ 
them the argiunent is reduced to a narrower 
compass. Is the testimony of the apostles and 
first Christians sufficienttoestabUshthe^edi- 
bility of the fects which are recorded in the 
New Testament ? The question is made to 
rest exclusively on the character of this testi- 
mony, and the circumstances attending it; 
and no antecedent theology of their own is 
suflfered to mingle with the mvestigation. If 
thehistoricalevidenceof Christianity is found 
to be conclusive, they conceive the investi- 
gation to be at an end ; and that nothing re- 
mains on their part, but an act of uncondi- 
tional submission to all its doctrines. 

Though it might be proper, m the present 
state of opinion, to acconomodate to both 
these cases, yet we profess ourselves to be- 
long to the latter description of Christians. 
We hold by the total insufficiency of na- 
tural religion to pronounce upon the intrin- 
sic merits of any revelation, and think that 
the authority of every revelation rests ex- 
clusivdy upon its external evidences, and 
upon such marks of honesty in the composi- 
tion itself as would i^ply to any human per- 
formance. We rest tnis opinion, not upon 
any fenatical impression of the ignorance 
of man, or how sinful it is for a weak and 
guilty mortal to pronounce upon the coun- 
sels of heaven, and the laws of the divine 
administration. We disown this presump- 
tion, not merel}r because it is sinful, but be- 
cause we conceive it to be unphilosophicaJy 
and precisely anal9|ous to that theorising 
a priori spirit, which the wisdom of Ba- 
con has banished from all the schools of 
philosophy. 

For the satisfaction of the first class, we 
refer them to that argument which has been 
prosecuted with so much abilKy and suc- 
cess by Bishop Butler, in his Ana]o|^ of 
Natural and Revved Religion. It is not 
so much the object of this author to found 
any positive argument on the accordancy 
whicn subsists between the process of the 
divine administration in nature, and the 
processes ascribed to God by revelation, as to 
repel the argument founded upon their sup- 
posed discordancy. To one of the second 
dass, the argument 5^ J^Qp,5mlg j^^not 
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called tor ; but as to one o( the first dass, 
we can i^oeive nothing more calculated to 
quiet his difficulties. He believes a God, 
and he must therefore believe the character 
and existence of God to be reooncileable 
with all that he observes in the events and 
phenomena around him. He questions the 
claims of the New Testament to be a reve- 

Stion from heaven, because he conceives, 
at it ascribes a plan and an economy to the 
Supreme Being, which are unworthy of 
his character. We ofier no positive solu- 
tion of this difficulty. We profess ourselves 
to be too little acquainted with the charac- 
ter of God ; and that in this little comer of 
bis works, we see not far enough to oflfer 
vay decision on the merits of a goveiftiment, 
which embraces worlds, and reaches eter- 
nity. We think we do enough, if we ffive 
a sufficiency of external proof for the New 
Testament being a true and authentic mes- 
sa^ from heaven ; and that therefore no- 
thing remains for us, but to attend and io 
submit to it But the ar^ment of Bishop 
Butler enables us to do still more than this. 
It enables us to say, that the very thing ob- 
jected against in Christianity exists in na- 
tnife ; and that therefore the same God who 
is the author of nature, may be the author 
of Christianity. We do not say that any 
positive evidence can be founded upon this 
analogy. But in as far as it goes to repel 
the objection, it is triumphant A man has 
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no right to retain his theism, if he rc^eetf 
Christianity u^ion difficulties to which na- 
tural religion is equally liable. If Chris- 
tianity teas us^ that the ^ilt of a lather has 
brought suffenngs and vice upon his poste- 
rity, it is what we see exemphfied in a thoa- 
sand instances among the families around 
us. If it tells us, that the innocent have 
suffered for the guilty,, it is nothing more 
than what all history and all obsmatlon 
have made perfectly {aflriliai to us. If it 
tells us of one portion of the human race 
being distinguished by the sovereign will 
of the Almighty for superior knowledge^ 
or superior privileges, it only adds one 
inequality more to the many inequalities 
which we perceive every day in the 
ffifts of nature, of fortune, and of provi- 
dence. In short without entering into all 
the details of that arg[ument, which Butler 
has brought forward in a way so masterly 
and decisive, there a not a single impeach- 
ment which can be offered aga'mst the God 
of Christianity, that may not, if consistently 
proceeded upon, be ofiered against the God 
of Nature itself; if the one be unworthy of 
God, the other is equally so ; and if in spite 
of these difficulties, you still retain the con- 
viction, that there is a God of Nature, it is 
not fair or rational to suffer them to out- 
weigh all that positive evidence and testimo- 
ny, which havebeen adduced for proving that 
the same God is the God of Christianity also. 



CHAPTER IX. 
On the Way of Prcpoting the Argument to AtheiHiaU InfideU. 



If Christianity be still resisted, it appears 
IO us that the only consistent refuge is 
Atheism. The very same peculiarities in 
the dispensation of the Gk>spe], which lead 
the infidd to reject it as unworthy of God. 
go to prove, that nature is unworthy or 
him, and land us in the melancholy conAi- 
aion, that whatever theory can be affbrded 
as to the mysterious origin and existence 
of the things which be, they are not under 
the dominion of a supreme and intelligent 
mind. Nor do we look upon Atheism as a 
more hopeless species of infidelity than 
Deism, unless m so far as it proves a more 
stubborn disposition of the heart to resist 
every relieious conviction. Viewed purely 
as an intellectual subject, we look upon the 
mind of an Atheist, as in a better state of 
preparation for the proofs of Christianity 
than the mind of the Deist The one is a 
blank surface, on which Evidence may make 
S fiur impression, and where the finger of 
history may inscribe its credible and well- 
attested information. The other is occupied 



with pre-conceptions. It will not take what 
histoiy offers to it It puts itself into the 
same unphilosophical posture, in which the 
mind of a prejudiced Cartesian opposed its 
theory of the heavens to the demonstration 
and measurment of Newton. The theory 
of the Deist upon a subject where truth M 
still more inaccessible, and speculation still 
more presumptuous, sets him to tesist the 
only safe and competent evidence that can 
be appealed to. What was originally the 
evidence of observation, ahd is now tran» 
formed into the evidenceof testimony, com» 
down to us in a series of historical- docu 
ments, the closest and most consistent thai 
all antiquity can furnish. It is the unfor 
tunate theory which forms the erand ob 
Steele to the admission of the Christian mi 
racles, and which leads the Deist to an ex 
hibition of himself so unphilosophical, ai 
that of trampling on the soundest laws o1 
evidence, by bnnging an historical fac 
under the tribunal of a theoretical princi 
pie. The Deistical speculation of Rouaaea^ 
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by which he neatnlized the testimony of 
the fint Christians, is as complete a trans- 
greMOo against the temper and pnnciples 
m true science, as a catesory of Aristotle 
irbea employed to ovemik an experiment 
in chemistry. Bat however this be, it is 
efident that Rousseau would have given a 
readier reo^ion to the Gk)spel history, had 
hfii mind not been pre-occupied with the 
^leeobtion ; and U^ negative state of Athe- 
ism would have been more favourable to the 
idmiflBion of those facts which are connect- 
ed with the origin and establishment of our 
reUgion in the world. 

'ntie suggests the way in which the evi- 
dence for Christianity should be carried 
home to the mind of an Atheist He sees 
nothing in the phenomena around him, that 
can warrant him to believe in the existence 
of a firing and intelligent principle, which 
n?e birth and movement to all things. He 
does not say that he would refuse credit to 
the ezifltence of God upon sufiScient evi- 
dence, but he 8a3rs that there are not such 
opearances of design in nature, as to sup- 
ply him with that evidence. He does not 
way the existence of God to be a possible 
truth; but he affirms, that while there is 
nothfflg before him but the consciousness 
of what passes within, and the observation 
of what passes without, it remains an asser- 
tioQ de^tute of proof, and can have no 
more effect upon his conviction than any 
other nonentity of the imagination. There 
is a mighty difierence between not proven 
and diupropen. We see nothing in the 
aigament of the Athlest which goes farther 
tlum toestablisb the former sentence upon 
the question of God's existence. It is alto- 
eelher an argument ab ignoraniia; and 
the same ignorance which restrains them 
I from asserting in positive terms that God 
! cdsts, equally restrains them from assert- 
ing in positive terms that God does not 
ent. The assertion may be offered, that, 
m some distant regions of the creation, 
there are tracts of space which, instead of 
being occupied like the tracts around us 
with suns and planetary systems, teem only 
with animated beings, who, without being 
npported like us on the firm surface of a 
vond, have the power of spontaneous 
Borements in free spaces. We cannot say 
that the assertion is not true, but we can say 
^ it is not proven. It carries in it no 
positive character either of truth or false- 
hood, and may therefore be admitted on ap- 
propriate and satisf3ring evidence. But tdl 
^ evidence comes, the mind is in a state 
cntirdy neutral ; and such we conceive to 
he the neutral state of the Atheist, as to 
what he holds to be the unproved assertion 
of the existence of God. 

To the neutral mind of the Atheist, then, 
in^inudied as it is trith any previous oon- 
^eptioii, weiD^wih^'tastorical evidence of 



Christianity. We do not ask kfm to pre- 
sume the existence of God. We ask him 
to examine the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment merely as recorded events, and to ad- 
mit no other principle into the inv^igb- 
tion, than those which are held to be^aus- 
fying and decisive, on any other subject 
of written testimony. The sweeping prtti*- 
ciple upon which Kosseau, filled with 
own assumptions, condemned the historic 
evidence for the truth of the Gospel narra- 
tive, can have no influence on the blank 
and unoccupied muid of an Atheist He 
has no presumptions upon the subject ; for 
to his eyes the phenomena of nature sit so 
loose and unconnected with that intelligent 
Being, to whom they have been referred as 
their origin, that he does not feel himself 
entitled, uom the phenomena, to ascribe any 
existence, any character, an3r attributes, or 
any metnod of administration to such a 
Beinf. He is therefore in the best possible 
condition for submitting his understanding 
to the entire impression of the historical 
evidence. Those difficulties which perplex 
the Deist, who cannot recognize in the God 
of the New Testament the same features 
and the same principles in which they have 
invested the CkxI of Nature, are no difficul- 
ties to him. He has no God of nature to 
confront with that real though invisible 
power which lay at the bottom of those 
astonidiing miracles, on which history has 
stamped her most authentic characters. 
Thouffh the power which presided there 
should be an arbitrary, an unjust, or a ma- 
lignant being, all this may startle a Deist, 
but it will' not prevent a consistent Atheist 
fh>m acquiescing in any legitimate infer- 
ence, to which the miracles of the Gospel, 
viewed in the simple light of historical facts, 
may chance to carry him. He cannot bring 
his antecedent information into play upon 
this question. He professes to have no an- 
tecedent mformation on the subject; and 
this sense of his entire iffnorance, which lies 
at the bottom of his Atheism, would ex- 
punge from his mind all that is theoretical, 
and make it the passive recipient of every 
thing which observation oflfers to its notice, 
or which credible testimony has brought 
down to it of the history of past a^. 

What then, we ask, does the Atheist make 
of the miracles of the New Testament? If 
he questions their truth, he must do it upon 
grounds that are purely historical; he is 
precluded from every other nound by the 
very principle on which he nas re8te4 his 
Atheism; and we therefore, upon the 
strength of that testimony which has been 
already exhibited, press the admission of 
these miradef as facts. If there be nothing 
then, m the ordmary phenomena of nature^ 
to infer a God, do these extraordroary pbe- . 
nomena supi^y him with no argument? ^les 
a voice tnm ' ' *" 
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HMdUviI And we have the best evidence 
Wblcli JiiitiMry can ftirnish, that such a voice 
vas vttered ; " Thla is my beloved Son in 
whoit I am well pleased.'' We have the evi- 
4imai>f a ha for the existence of that very 
Being irorn whom the voice proceeded, and 
^ QVidenoe of a thousand fiacts, for a power 
superior to nature ; because, on the impulse 
of a volition, it counteracted her laws and 
prooemeBf it allayed the wind, it gave sight 
to the blind, health to the diseased, and, at 
Ihe utterance of a voice, it gave lire to the 
dead. The ostensible agent m all these won- 
dorful proceedings gave not only credentials 
of his power, but he gave such credentials 
oC his honesty, as dispose our understanding 
loiecdve his explanation of them. We do 
not avail ourselves of any other principle 
tfian what an Atheist will acknowledge. He 
undentands as well as we do, the natural 
aigns of veracity which lie in the tone, the 
Qianner^ the countenance, the high moral 
fo^reasion of worth and benevolence, and, 
above all, in that firm and undaunted con- 
alaiioy, which neither contempt, nor poverty, 
nor death, could shiftirom any of its positions. 
All these claims upon our belief^ were ac- 
oomulated to an unexampled deffree in the 
parson of Jesus of Nazareth ; and when we 
oouple vrith them his undoubted miracles, 
aad the manner in which his own personal 
afipearanoe was followed up by a host of 
witnesna, who^ after a catastrophe which 
iKfM have proved a death-blow to any 
oaoae of imposture, offered themselves to 
tte ejre of the public, with the same pK) wers, 
tho sane evidence, uid the same testimony, 
k aeems impossible to resist his account of 
tha invisible principle, which gave birth and 
i^ovement to the whole of this wonderful 
traBsaotion. Whatever Atheism we may 
tAvo founded on the common phenomena 
aiwmd us, hare isanew phenomena which 



demands bur attention, — the testimony of a 
man who in addition to evidences of honesty 
more varied and more satisfying than were 
ever offered by a brother of the species, had 
a voice from the clouds, and the |)ower of 
working miracles, to vouch for him. We 
do not think the account which this man 
^ves of himself can be viewed either witli 
indifference or distrust, and the account is 
most satirfying. "I proceeded forth, and 
came from God.''— "^He whom God hath 
sent speaketh the words of God."— "Even 
as the Father said unto roe, so I q)eak.^ 
He hath elsewhere said that God was his 
Father. The existence of God is here laid 
before us, by an evidence altogether distinct 
from the natural argument of the schools ; 
and it may therefore be admitted in spite of 
the deficiency of that argumoit. From 
the same pure and unquestionable source 
we gather our information of his attri- 
butes. " God is true."—" God is a spirit." 
He is omnipotent, " for with God all things 
are possible." He is intelligent, "for he 
knoweth what things we have need of.^ 
He sees all things, and he directs all things, 
" for the very hairs of our head are num- 
bered," and "a sparrow ialleth not to the 
ground without his permission." 

The evidences oi the Christian religion 
are suited to every species of infid^hy. 
We do not ask the Atheist to furnish him- 
self with any previous conception. We ask 
him to come as he is ; and upon the strength 
of his own fovourite principle, viewing it as 
a pure intellectual question, and abstracting 
from the more unmanageable tendencies of 
the heart and temper, we conceive his nn- 
derstandinff to be m a high state of prepara- 
tion, for taking in Christianity in a far purer 
and more scriptural form, than can be eject- 
ed from those whose minds are tainted and 
pre-oocupied with their former speculatioiia. 



CHAPTER X. 
On ^ Si/preme AuthorUy of ReoelaHon. 



Jm tiw New Testament be a message 
horn God, it behoves us to make an entire 
awd unconditional surrender of our minds, 
to all th^ duhr and to all the information 
which it self before us. 

There i% po^aps, nothing more tho- 
NMghly beyond the cognizance of the hu- 
maa iaeultiea, than the truths of religion, 
and the ways of that mighty and invisible 
ftnn^ who is the object of it; and vet 
QOthinff, we wiU venture to say, has reen 
niidf the sul^eet of more hardy and adven- 
I spaen&tlon. We make no allusion 
i t4>I>elsta, who reject tiie autho- 



rity of the New Testament, because the 
plan and the dispensation of the Almighty 
whi<^ is recorded there, is diflerrat fitnn 
that plan and that dispensation which thev 
have chosen to ascribe to him. We speal^ 
of Christians, who profess to admit the 
authority of this record, but who have 
tainted the purity of their profession by 
not acting upon its ex<^usive authority: 
who have minted their own thoughts ana 
their own fancy with its information ; who^ 
instead of rmiring in every question^ 
and m every oifilculty, to the principle m 
"What readest thou,*^ have abridged the 
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•ofmignty of tlxis principle, by appealing 
fo odioii) of which we undertake to make 
mA the inoompetencY ; who, in addition to 
die word of God, talk also of the reason of 
the thing, or the standard of orthodoxy; 
tnd have in fatt brought down the Bible 
from the high place whwh belongs to it, as 
tbeonlrtrilnmal to which the appeal should 
be made, or from wliich the decision should 
be looked for. 

But it is not merely among partizans or 
Cbe adTocates of a system, that we meet 
with this indifference to the authority of 
vhat is written. It lies at the bottom of a 
great deal of that looseness, both in prae- 
tiee and speculation, which we meet with 
erery day in society, and which we often 
hear expressed in nmiliar conversation. 
Whence that list of maxims which are so 
hidoloitly conceived, but ndiich, at the 
time time, are so faithfully proceeded upon 1 
** We have all our passions and infirmities ; 
but we hare honest hearts, and that will 
make up for them. Men are not all cast in 
the same mould. Ood will not call us to 
task too rigidly for our foibles; at least 
this is our opinion, and God can never be 
•0 unmerciful, or so unjust, as to bring us to 
aserereand unforgivrng tribunal for the 
mistakes of the un&rstanding*" Now it is 
not licentiousness in general, which we are 
^peakin| against It is against that sanc- 
tion which it appears to derive fh)m the 
tdf'fbnued maxims of him who is guilty 
of it It is against the principle, that either 
an cnw of doctrine, or an indulgence of 
passion, is to be exempted from conderana- 
tiooj because it has an opinion of the mind 
to fife it countenance luid authority. What 
we oomplahi of is, that a man no sooner 
sets himself forward and says, *' this is my 
aatiineny' than he conceives that all cut 
ptbility is taken away from the error, 
other of practice or speculation, into which 
he has fallen. The carelessness with which 
the opinion has been formed, is of no ac- 
foont in the estimate. It is the mere ex- 
istence of the opinion, which is pleaded in 
vindication; and under the authority of our 
»a*Ma, and our mode of thinking^ every 
m conceives himsdf to have a nght to 
his own way and his own peculiarity. 

Kow this might be all very fair, were 
then no Bible and no revelation in exist- 
"^ But it is not fair, that all this loose- 
Bess, and all this variety, should be still 
^ot&Q^ m the world, in the face of an 
'ii'honti^ve communication from God him- 
^ Had no roeessage come to us from 
the Fonntain-head of truth, it were natural 
^ooQgh for every individual mind to betake 
•^•clf to its own speculation. But a mes- 
^ has come to nHj bearing on its fore- 
w every character of authenticity; and 
" it right now, that the question of our 
"«) or of our duty, should be commilted 
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to the capricious variaiioas of this man's 
taste, or of that man's fancy? Oui^maxim, 
and our sentiment ! God has put an autho- 
rative stop to all this. He has Q>dceiL and 
the right or the liberty of specidation no 
longer remains to us. The question now 
is, not << What thinkest thou?" Inthedays 
of Pagan antiquity, no other question couJd 
be put ; and to the wretched delusions and 
idolatries of that period let us see what 
kind of answer the human mind is capable 
of making, when left to its own guidance, 
and its own authority. But we call our^ 
selves Christians, and profess to receive the 
Bible as the directory of our faith ; an4 the 
only question in which we are concernedi 
is, <' what is written in the law ? how read- 
estthou?" 

But there is a way of escaping from 
this conclusion. No man calling himself 
a Christian, will ever disown In words 
the authority of the Bible. Whatever be 
counted the genuine interpretation, it must 
be submittea to. But in the act or coming 
to this interpretation, it will be observe^ 
there is room for the unwarrantable prin- 
ciples which we are attempting to ex* 
pose. The business of a scripture critic 
IS to give a fair representation of the sense 
of all its passages as they exist in the origi- 
nal. Now, this is a process which requires 
some investigation, and it is during the time 
that this process is carrying on, that the 
tendencies and antecedent opinions of the 
mind are suffered to misleaa the inquirer 
from the true principles of the business in 
which he is employed. The mind and 
meaning of the author, who is translated, is 
purely a question of language, and should 
be decided upon no other principles than 
those of mmmar or philology. Now, what 
we complain of is, that while this principle 
is recognized and. acted upon in every other 
composition which has come down to us 
from antiquity, it has been most glaringly 
departed from- in the case of the Bible ; that 
the meaning of its author, instead of being 
made singly and entirely a question of 
grammar, has been made a question of me- 
taphysics, or a question of sentiment ; that 
instead of the argument resorted to being, 
^ such must be the rendering from the struc- 
ture of the language, and the import and 
significancy of its phrases," it has been, 
^soch must be the rendering from the ana- 
logy of the faith, the reason of the thing, the 
character of the Divine mind, and the wis- 
dom of all his dispensations." And whedier 
this argument be formally insisted upon or 
not, we have still to complain, that in reality 
it has a most decided influence on the un- 
derstanding of many a Christian; and in 
this way, the creed which exists in his mhid, 
instead of being a fair transcript of the New 
Testament, is the result of a compromise 
which has been made between its authori- 
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tatWe dedisions and the speculations of his 
. own fency. 

What is the reason why there is so much 
more unanimity among critics and gram- 
mariand about the sense of any ancient 
^thor, than about the sense of the New 
Testament? Because the one is made purely 
a question of criticism : the other has been 
complicated with the uncertain fancies of a 
daring and presumptuous theology. Could 
we only dismiss these fancies, sit down like 
a school-boy to his task, and look upon the 
study of divinity as a mere work of transla- 
tion, then we would expect the same una- 
nimity among Christians that we meet with 
among schofirs and literati, about the sjrs- 
tem of Epicurus or the philosophy of Aris- 
totle. But here lies the distinction between 
the two cases. When we make out, by a 
critical examination of the Greek of Aris- 
totle, that such was his meaning, and such 
his philosophy, the result carries no autho- 
rity with it, and our mind retains the con- 
genial liberty of its own speculations. But 
if we make out by a criti<^ examination of 
the Greek of St. Paul, that such is the theo- 
logy of the New Testament, we are bound 
to submit to this theology ; and our minds 
must surrender every opinion, however dear 
to it It is quite in vain to talk of the my»- 
teriousness of the subject, as being the cause 
of the want of unanimity among Christians. 
It may be mysterious, m reference to our 
former conceptions. It may be mysterious 
in the utter impossibility of reconciling it 
with our own assumed fancies and self- 
formed principles. It may be mysterious 
in the difficulty which we feel m compre- 
hendins the manner of the doctrine, when 
we ought to be satisfied with the authorita- 
tive revelation which has been made to us 
of its existence and its truth. But if we 
could only abandon all our former concep- 
tions, if we felt that our business was to 
submit to the oracles of God, and that we 
are not called upon to effect a reconciliation 
between a revealed doctrine of the Bible, 
and an assumed or excogitated principle of 
our own ;— then we are satisfied, that we 
would find the language of the Testament 
to have as much clear, and precise, and di- 
dactic simptlicity, as the language of any 
sage or philosopher that has come down 
to us. 

Could we only get it reduced to a mere 
ouestion of language, we should look, at no 
distant period, for the establishment of a 
pure and unanimous Christianity in the 
world. But, no. While the mmd and the 
meaning of any philosopher is collected 
from ^his words, and these words tried, as 
to their import and significancy, upon the 
appropriate prmciples of criticism, the mind 
and the meaning of the Spirit of God is not 
collected upon the same pure and compe- 
tent principles of investigation. In order 



to know the mind of the Spirit, the t 
niaitions of the Spirit, and the expressioa 
of these commumcations in written lan- 
guage, should be consulted. These are the 
only data upon which the inquiry should 
be instituted. But, no. Instead of learning 
the designs and character of the Almighty 
from his own mouth, we sit in judgment 
upon them, and make our conjecture of 
what they should be. take the precedency 
of his rcvehition of what they are. We do 
him the same injustice that we do to an ac- 
quaintance, whose proceedings and whose 
intentions we venture to pronounce upon, 
while we refuse him a hearing, or turn 
away fh>m the letter in which he explains 
himself. No wonder, then, at the want of 
unanimity among Christians, so \on^ as the 

auestion of " What ihinkest thou V is made 
le principle of their creed, and, for the safe 
guiaance of criticism, they have committed 
themselves to the endless caprices of the hu- 
man intellect Let the principle of "what 
thmkest thou" be exploded, and that of 
^what readest thou" be substituted in its 
place. Let us take our lesson as the Al- 
mighty phices it before us, and, instead of 
being the judge of his conduc^ be satisfied 
with the safer and humbler ofllce of being 
the interpreter of his language. 

Now this principle is not excluaivelv ap- 
plicable to the learned. The great bulk of 
Christians have no access to the Bible in its 
original languages ; but they have access to 
the common translation, and they may be 
satisfied by the concurrent testimony of the 
learned among the different sectaries of this 
country, that the translation is a good one. 
We do not confine the principle to critics 
and translators; we press it upon all. We 
call upon them not to form their divini^ by 
independent thinking, but to receive it by 
obedient reading ; to take the words as they 
stand, and submit to the plain English e^ 
the Scriptures which lie before them. It is 
the office of a translator to give a faithful 
representation of the orighiai. Now that 
this faithful representation has been given, 
it is our part to penise it with care, and to 
take a fair and a faithful impression of it 
It is our part to purify our understandmg 
of all its previous conceptions. We must 
bring a fi^ and unoccupied mind to the 
exercise. It must not be the pride or the 
obstinacy of self-formed opinions, or the 
haughty independence of him who thinks 
he has reached ihe manhood of his under- 
standing. We must bring with us the do- 
cility of a child, if we want to gain the 
kingdom of heaven. It must not m a par 
tial, but an entire and unei^cepted obedieooe. 
There must be no garbling of that which is 
entire, no darkening of that which is lumi- 
nous, no softening down of that which is 
authoritative or severe. The Bible will allow 
of 00 compromise. It professes to be the 
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divecloty of oor ftlth, and claims a total 
a o ccnd ency over the eoula and the under- 
standing of men. It will enter into no 
ooo^XMution with net, or onr natural princi- 
plea. It challenfes the whole mind as its 
due, and it appeala to the truth of heaven 
for the high authority of its sanctions. 
"Whosoever addeth to, or taketh from, the 
words of this book, is accursed," is the abso- 
lute language in which it delivers itself. 
This brings us to its terms. There is no 
waj of escaping after this. We must bring 
every thought mto tfie captivity of its obe- 
dience, and as dosely as ever lawyer stuck 
to his document or his extract, must we 
abide by the rule and the doctrine which 
this authentic memorial of God sets be- 
fore os. 

Now we hazard the assertion, that with 
a number of professinff Christians, there is 
not this unexcepted submission of the un- 
derstanding to the authority of the Bible; 
and that tl^ authority of the Bible is often 
modified, and in some cases superseded by 
the authority of other principles. One of 
these principles is the reason of the thing. 
We do not know if this principle would be 
at an felt or appealed to by the earliest 
Christians. It may perhaps by the dispu- 
tations or the philosophising among con- 
verted Jews and GreeKs, but not certainly 
by those of whom Paul said, that **not 
many wise men aAer the flesh, not many 
mi|^ty, not many noble, were called." 
Ttey turned from dumb idols to serve the 
living and the true God. There was nothing 
in their antecedent theology whidi they 
couki have any respect for : nothing which 
they oould confront, or bring into compe- 
tition with the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment In those days, the truth as it is in 
Jesus came to the mind of its disciples, re- 
eommended by its novelty, by its grandeur, 
by the power and recency of its evidences, 
and above all by its vast and evident supe- 
riority over the fooleries of a degrading Pa- 
(^ism. It does not occurto us, that men 
in these jcircumstances would ever think of 
ntling in judgment over the mysteries of 
that sobllme uiith which had charmed them 
into an abandonment of their earlier nU- 
gion. It rather strikes us, that they would 
leeeive them passively; that, like scholars 
vho had all to leam^ they would take thehr 
)e«on as they found it ; that the information 
of their teachers would be enough for them ; 
aid thai the restless tendency of the human 
mind tospeculation, would for atimefind am- 
ple enjo3rnient in the rich and splendid dis- 
coveriea, which broke like a flood of light 
upon the vForld. But we are in diflierent cir- 
eomstances. To us, these discoveries, rich 
and splendid as they are, have lost the freslh- 
aeas of noyel^. The sun of righteousness, 
Ifte thesun of the firmament, has become ia- 
aulsarizedtousbypossessicm. Inafewages, 
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the human mind deserted its guidbnoe, and 
rambled as much as ever in quest of new 
speculations. It is true, that they took a 
juster and loftier flight smce the days of 
Heathenism. But it was only because they 
walked in the lieht of revelation. They 
borrowed o[ the New Testament withowT 
acknowledgment, and took its beauties and 
its truths to deck their own wretched fan- 
cies and self-constituted systems. In the 
process of time, the delusion multiplied and 
extended. Schools were formed, and the 
ways of the Divinity were as confidently 
theorized upon, as the processes of chemis- 
try, or the economy of the heavens. Univer- 
sities were endowed, and natural theology 
took its place in the circle of the sciences. 
Folios were written, and the respected lu- 
minaries of a former age poured their a 
priori and their a posteriori demonstra- 
tions on the world. Taste, and sentiment, 
and imagination^ grew apace; and every 
raw untutored pnnciple which poetry could 
clothe in prettiness,or over which the hand 
of genius could throw the graces of sensi- 
bility and deffance, was erected into a prin- 
ciple of the divine government, and made 
to preside over the counsels of the Deity. 
In the mean time, the Bible which ought to 
supimede all, was itself superseded. It was 
quite in vain to say that it was the only 
authentic record of an actual eitibaisy which 
God had sent into the world. It was quite 
in vain to plead its testimonies, its miracles, 
and the unquestionable fulfilment of its pro- 
phecies. These mighty chiims must lie 
over, and be suspended, till we have settled 
— wnat? the reasonableness of its doctrines. 
We must bring the theology of God's am- 
bassador to the bar of our self-formed the- 
ology. The Bible, instead of being admitted 
as ttie directory of our faith upon its exter- 
nal evidences, must be tried upon the merits 
of the work itself; and if our verdict b« 
favorable, it must be brought in, not as a 
help to our ignorancfL but as a corollary to 
our demonstrations. But is this ever done? 
Yes ! by Dr. Samuel Clarke, and a whole 
host of foUowera and admirers. Their first 
step in the process of theological study, is 
to furnish tneir minds with the principles 
of natural theology. Christianity, before 
its external proofs are looked at or listened 
to, tnust be brought under the tribunal of 
these principles. AU the difiiculties which 
attach to the reason of the thing, or the fit- 
ness of the doctrines, must be formally dis- 
cussed, and satisfoctorily got over. A voice 
was heard from heaven, saving of Jesus 
Christ, ^This is my beloved Son, hear ye 
him." The men of Galilee saw him ascend 
from the dead to the heavoi which he now 
occupies. The men of Galilee gave their 
testimony; and it is a testimony whidi 
stood the fiery trial of persecution in a 
former age, and of sophistry in this. And 
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yet initBftd of hearing Jesus Christ as dis- 
eiplei^ they sit in authority over him as 
jQdfSs. instead of forming their divinity 
after the Bible^ they try the Bible by their 
anleeedent divmity; and this book, with all 
its mighty train of evidences, must drivel 
in ^ir anti-chambers, till they have pro- 
nounced sentence of admission, when they 
have ^ot its doctrines to agree with their 
own airy and unsubstantial speculations. 

We do not condenm the exercise of rea- 
son in matters of theology. It is the part 
of reason to form its conclusions, when it 
has data and evidences before it But it is 
equally the part of reason to abstain from 
its conclusions, when these evidences are 
wanting. Reason can judge of the external 
evidences for Christianity, because it can 
discern the merits of human tesUmony : and 
it can perceive the truth or the falsehood 
of such obvious credentials as the per- 
formance of a mirade, or the ftdfilment of 
a prophecy. But reason is not entitled to 
nt in Judgment over those internal evi- 
dences, which many a presumptuous the- 
ologian has attempted to derive from the 
reason of the thin^, or from the agreement 
of thr doctrine wiUi the fancied character 
and attributes of the Deity. One of the most 
useful exercises of reason, is to ascertain its 
limits, and to keep within them; to abandon 
the fields of conjecture, and to restrain itself 
within that safe and certain barrier which 
forms the boundary of human experience. 
However humiliating you may conceive it 
It is this which lies at the bottom of Lord 
Bacon's philosophy, and it is to this that 
modem science is indebted for all her so- 
lidity, and all her triumphs. MThy does 
philosophy flourish in our days? Siecause 
her votaries have learned to abandon their 
own creative speculations^ and to submit to 
evidence, let her conclusions be as painful 
and as unpalatable as they wilL Now all 
that we want, is to carry the same lesson 
and the same principle into theology. Our 
Inistness is not to guen. but to learn. After 
we have established Cnristianity to be an 
authentic message from God upon those 
historical grounds on which the reason and 
experience of man entitle him to form his 
conclusions,— nothing remains for us, but 
an unconditional surrender of the mind to 
the subject of the message. We have a 
right to sit in judgment over the credentials 
of heaven's ambassador, but we have no 
right to sit in judgment over the informa- 
tion he gives us. We have no right either 
to refuse or to modify that information^ till 
we have accommodated it to our previous 
conceptions. 

It isvery truetiiatif the truths which he 
delivered lay wiihin the field of human ob- 
servation, he brings himself under the tri- 
bunid of our antecedent knowledge. Were 
tie to tell us, that the bodies of the planetary 
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system moved in oi^its which are pnr^ 
circular, we would oppose to him the ob- 
servations and measurements of astronomy. 
Were he to tell us, that in winter the smi 
never shone, and that hi summer no ckrad 
ever daitened the brilliancy of his career, 
we would oppose, to him the certain re- 
membrances, both of ourselves and of our 
whole neighbourhood. Were he to tell us, 
that we were perfect men, because we were 
(tee from passion, and loved our neighbours 
as ourselves, we should oppose to him the 
history of our own lives, and the deeply- 
seated consciousness of our own infirmities. 
On all these subjects, we can confront him; 
but when he brings truth from a quarto' 
which no human eye eVer explored; when 
he tells us the mind of the Deity, and brings 
before us the counsels of that mvisible Be- 
ing, whose arm is abroad upon all wot1<^ 
and whose views reach to eternity, he is 
beyond the ken of eye or of telescope, and 
we must submit to him. We have no more 
right to sit in judgment over his informa- 
tion, than we have to sit in judgment over 
die information of any other visitor, who 
lights upon our planet, from some distant 
and unknown part of the universe; and tells 
us what worlds roll in those remote tracts 
which are beyond the limits of our astrono- 
my, and how the Divinity peoples them with 
wonders. Any previous conceptions of oars 
are of no more value than the fooleries of 
an infant; and should we ofier to resist or 
to modify upon the strength of these con- 
ceptions, we would be as unsound and as 
unphilosophical as ever scho(^man was with 
his categories, or Cartesian vrith his whirl- 
pools of ether. 

Let us go back to the first Christians of 
the Gentile worid.' They turned fh)m dumb 
idols to serve the livmg and die true God. 
They made a simple a^ entire transition 
from a state as bad, if not worse, than that 
of enture ignorance, to die Christianity of 
the New Testament Their previous con- 
ceptions instead of helping them, behoved 
to be utterly abandoned; nor was there that 
intermediate step which so many of us 
think to be neces8arv,and which we dignify 
wiA die name of the rational theologr of 
nature. In those dajrs this rational theology 
was unheard of; nor have we the sligfatesf 
reason to believe that they were initiated 
into its doctrines, before they were looked 
upon as fit to be taught the peculiarities of 
the Gospel. They were translated at onpe 
from the absurdities of Paganism to that 
Christianity which has come down to us 
in the records of the evanpfelical history, 
and the epistles which their teachers ad- 
dressed to theuL They saw the miracles; 
they acquiesced in them, as satisfying cre- 
dentials of an inspired teacher; they took 
the wliole of theur religion fh)m his mouth ; 
their faith came by hearing, and hearing 
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fagptbewQidQof adivmesieaseiiger. This 
ms Ibeir pVDoeas, and it ought to be ours. 
Wf do oot see the miracles, but we see their 
nMj through the medium of that clear 
aad uiMispictous testimony which has been 
handed down to u& We should admit them 
as the cred«ittals of an embassy from God. 
We should take the whole of our religion 
from the records of this embassy; and, Us- 
nttmt^ikg the idcdatry of our own self-form- 
ed eooc^tions, we should repair to that 
word which was spoken to them that heard 
it, and transmitted to us by the mstrumen- 
taliiy of written knguage. The question 
with them was, What hearest thou? llie 
ion with us is, What readest thou? 
r had their idols, and they turned away 
i them. We have our fiuicies, and we 
eoBtend, that, in the face of an authoritative 
ifvebiUoQ from heaven it is as glaring idola- 
Hy in 09 to adhere to them, as it would be 
wsxe they spread out upon canvass, or 
fhwhllfrt into material form by the hands 
«f« statuary. 

In the popular religions of antiquity, we 
see acaroely the vestige of a resemblance to 
tet academical theism which is delivered 
in ow aeitools, and figures away in the 
mpft^}attininn of our monJists. The process 
qC eonyersicm among the first Christians 
vaa a very simple ona It consisted of an 
tiler abandonment of their heathenism, and 
u entire suhmission to those new truths 
whidi came to them through the revelation 
of t&e QoBpe\^ and throof^h it only. It was 
the pore theology of Chnst and of hisapos- 
tkib Thai thecMogy which struts in fancied 
doMinfltrBtion from a professor's chair, 
tened no port of it. They tistened as if 
they bad all to learn: we listen as if it was 
soroffice to jodge, and to give the message of 
Qod its due (dace and subordination among 
te princhdee v^ich we had previously 
fftaNiffhrd Now these principles were ut- 
tidy unknown at the first publication of 
OmitiaBity. The Gelatians, and Corin- 
tUana, and Hiessalonians, and Philippians, 
had no oonec^tion of them. And }>^t, will 
WKf man aa^, that either Paul himself, or 
teae who hved under his immediate tui- 
iso, had not enough to make them accom- 
pIMniil Christians, or that they fell short of 
oar enlightened selves, in the wisdom which 
p e paien for eternity, because they wanted 
ev rational theology as a steppmg-stone 
to tiiat knowledge which came, in pure and 
iimdliirr revelation, from the Son of God ? 
na Gospel was enough for them, and it 
fboold be enouffh for us also. Every natu- 
fsl or assumed principle, which offers to 
abridfe its supremacy, or even so much as 
to shttpe with it in authority and direction, 
dd be instantly discarded. Every opi- 
t in religion saould be reduced to the 
ion o^ "What readest thou ? and the 
t be acquiesced in, and submitted to, as 



the alone directory of our ftdth, where we 
cai^ get the whole will of God for the sal- 
vation of man. 

But is not this an enlightened age 7 and, 
since the days of the Gospel, has noirthe 
wisdom of two thousand years accumulated ^ *^-^ 
upon the present generation ? has not sci- ' 

ence been enrich^ by discovery? and is 
not theology one of the sciences? Ai^ the 
men of this advanced period to be restrained 
from the high exercise of their powers? 
and, because the men of a remote and bar- 
barous antiquity Usped and drivelled in the 
infancy of meir acquirements, is that any 
reason why we should be restricted like so 
many school-boys to the lesson that is set 
before us? It is all true that this is a very 
enlightened age; but on what field has it 
acquired so fiattering a distinction? Oixthe 
field of experiment The human mind 
owes all its progress to the confinement of 
its efforts withm the safe and certain limits 
of observation, and to the severe restraint 
which it has imposed upon ito speculative 
tendencies. Go beyond these bmits, and 
the human mind has not advanced a single 
inch by its own independent exercises. All 
the philosophy which has been reared by 
the Labour of successive ages, is the philoso- 
phy of facts reduced to general laws, or 
brought under a general description from 
observed points of resemblance. A proud 
and wonderful fabric we do allow ; but we 
throw away the very instrument by which 
it was built, the moment that we cease to ob- 
serve, and begin to theorise and excogitate. 
Tell us a single disooveiy which has thrown 
a particle of light on the details of the di- 
vine administration. Tell us a single truth 
in the whole field of experimental science, 
which can bring us to the moral govern- 
ment of tiie Almighty by any other road 
than his own rev&tion. 

Astronomy has taken millions 6f suns 
and of systems within its ample domain; 
but the ways of God to man stand at a dis- 
tance as inaccessible as ever; nor has it 
shed so much as a gliromerin| <^er the 
counsels of that mighty and invisible Being, 
who sits in hi|;h authority over all worlds. 
The boasted discoveries of modem science 
are all confined to that field, within which 
the senses of man can expatiate. The mo- 
ment we go beyond this field, they cease to 
be discoveries, and are the mere specula- 
tions of the fancy. The discoveries of mod- 
em science have, in fact, imparted a new 
energy to the sentiment in auestion. They 
all serve to exalt the Deity, but they do not 
contribute a single iota to the explanation 
of his purposes. They make him greater, 
but they do not make him more compre- 
hensible. He is more shrouded in mystery 
than ever. It is not himself whom we see, 
it is his workmanship ; and every new ad- 
dition to its grandeur or to its variety, 
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which phOosqphy (mns to our contempla* 
tion, throws oar unaerstanding at a greater 
distance than before, from the mind and 
conception of the sublime Architect In- 
stead of the God of a single world, we now 
see him presiding in all the majesty of his 
high attributes, over a mighty range of in- 
numerable systems. To our little eye be 
is wrapt in more awful mysteriousness, and 
every new glimpse which astronomy gives 
us of the universe^ magnifies to the appre- 
hension of our mind, that impassable bar- 
rier which stands between the counsels of 
its Sovereign, and those fugitive beings 
who strut their evanescent hour in the 
humblest of its mansions. If this invisible 
Being would only break that mysterious si- 
lence m which he has wrapt himself^ we 
feel that a smgle word from his mouth, 
would be worth a world of darkling specu- 
lations. Every new triumph, which the 
mind of man achieves in the field of dis- 
covery, bmds us more firmly to our Bible ; 
and by the very proportion in which philo- 
sophy multiplies the wonders of God, do we 
grize that book, on which the evidence of 
istory has stamped the character of his au- 
thentic communication. 

The course of the moon in the heavens 
has exercised astronomers for a long se- 
ries of ages, and now that they are able 
to assign all the irregularities of its period, 
it may be counted one of the most signal 
triumphs of the modem philosophy. 

The question lay within the limits of the 
field of observation. It was accessible to 
measurement, and, upon the sure principles 
of calculation, men of science have brought 
forward the confident solution of a problem, 
the most difficult and trying that ever was 
submitted to the human intellect But let 
it never be forgotten, that those very max- 
ims of philosophy which guided them so 
surely and so triumphantl3r within the field 
of observation, also restrained them from 
stepping beyond it; and though none were 
more confident than they, whenever they 
had evidence and experiment to enlighten 
them^ yet none were more scrupulous in 
abstaining to pronounce upon any subject, 
where evidence and expenment were want- 
ing. Let us suppose that one of their num- 
ber, flushed with the triumph of success, 
passed on from the work of calculating the 
periods of the moon, to theorise upon its 
chemical constitution. The former ques- 
tion lies withhi the field of observation, the 
other is most thoroughly beyond it; and 
there is not a man, whose mind is disciplin- 
ed to the rigour and sobriety of modern 
science, that would not look upon the theo- 
ry with the same contempt, as if it were the 
dream of a poet, or the amusement of a 
schoolboy. We have heard much of the 
moon, and of the volcanoes which blaze 
upon its surface. Let us have incontestible 
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evidence, that a iaUinff stone proceed fWmi 
the eruption of one of those vdcanoes, and 
the chemistry of the moon will receive 
more illustration from the analysis of that 
stone, than from all the speculations of all 
tfa^ theorists. It brings the question in put 
within the limits observation. It now be- 
comes a faur subject for the exercise of the 
true philosophy. The eye can now aee, 
and the hand can now handle it; and Uie 
information furnished by the laborious 
drudffery of experimental men, will be re- 
ceive as a truer document, than the theory 
of any philosopher, however ingenious, or 
however splendid. 

At the hazard of being counted fimetfuli 
we brinp^ forward the above as a competent 
illustration of the principle which we are 
attempting to establish. We do all homace 
to modem science, nor do we dispute the 
loftiness of its pretensions. But we main- 
tain, that however brilliant its cai^eer in 
those tBBcks of philosophy, where it has the 
light of observation to conduct it, the philo- 
sophy of all thai lies Without the fidd of 
observation is as obscure and inaccesible mt 
ever. We maintain, that to pass from the 
motions of the moon to an unauthorised 
speculation upon the chemistry of its ma- 
terials, is a presumption disowned by phi- 
losophy. We ought to feel, that it would 
be a still more glaring transgression of all 
her maxims, to pass from the brightest 
discovery in her catalogue, to the ways of 
that mysterious Being, whom no eye hath 
seen, and whose mina is capacious as in- 
finity. The splendour and the magnitude 
of what we do know, can never authorise 
us to pronounce upon what we do not 
know; nor can we conceive a transition 
more violent or more unwarrantable, than 
to pass frem the tmths of natural sience to 
a speculation on the details of God's admin- 
istration, or on the economy of his moral 
govemment We hear much of revelations 
from heaven. Let anv one of these bear the 
evidence of an actual communication frtmi 
God himself, and all the reasonings of all 
theologians must vanish, and give place to 
the substance of this communication. In- 
stead of theorisinff upon the nature and 
properties of that divine liffht which irradi- 
ates the throne of God, and exists at so im- 
measurable a distance from our faculties, let 
us point our eyes to that emanation, which 
has actually come down to us. Instead of 
theorising upon the counsels of the divine 
mind, let us go to that volume which light- 
ed upon our world nearly two thousand 
years ago, and which bears the most au- 
thentic evidence, that it is the depository 
of part of these counsels. Let us apply the 
proper instmment to this examination. Let 
us never conceive it to be a work of specu- 
lation or fancy. It is a pure work of gram- 
matical analysis. It is anoinc^xed question 
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of language. The oommentator who qiens 
this book with the one hand, and carries his 
miem in the other, has nothing to do with it 
We admit of no other instrunient than the 
vocabulary and the lexicon. The man whom 
we look to is the scripture critic, who can ap- 
peal to his authorities for the import and sig- 
nificaocy of phrasei^ and whatever be the 
strict result of his fstieiice and profound phi- 
k4ogT,weensbmittoit We eml upon every 
enligfatened disciple of Lord Bacon to ap- 
pove the stq)s of this process, and to ao- 
biowledge, that the same habits of philoao- 
phising to which science is indebted for all 
ner elevation in these latter days^ will lead 
OS lo east down all our lofty imaginations, 
and bring into cwtivity every thought to 
Qm obedience of Christ 

But something mate ranahis to be done. 
The mind may have diacemment eMWcfa 
to aeyiicBce in the speculative Justness of a 
principle; but it may not have vigour or 
cQDsifltency enough to put it into execution* 
Lord Baoon pointed out the method of true 
phiio0q>hising ; yet, in practice, he abandon- 
ed it, aad his own physical investindons 
may be ranked among the most eaactnal 
i|)eciinen8 of that rash and unfounded theo- 
nrinff, which his own principles have ban- 
iriied from the schools of philosophy. Sir 
faaae Newton completed m his own per- 
son the character of the true philosopher. 
He not only saw flie general principle, but 
he obeyed it He both beuxk himsdf to 
te dmdgery of observation, and he endured 
lbs psda whkh every nund must 
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the act of renouncing its old habits of con- 
ception. We call upon our readers to have 
manhood and philosophy enough to make 
a similar sacrifice. It is not enough that 
the BiUe be acknowledged as the only au- 
thentic source of information respecting the 
details of that moral economv, which the 
Supreme Being has instituted for the go- 
vernment of tl^ intelligent beiiigs who oc- 
cupy this globe. Its authenticity must be 
something more than acknowledged. It 
must be felt, and, in act and obedience, sub- 
mitted to. Let us put them to the test 
" Verily I say unto you." bbljb our Saviour, 
"unless a man shall be bom again, he shall 
not enter into the kingdom of Goo." " By 
grace ve are saved through faith, and that 
not of yourselves, it \a the gift of God." 
** Justified freely by his grace through the 
wdemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom 
God has set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood." we need not 
multiply quotations; but if there be any re- 
pugnance to the obvious truths which we 
have announce to the reader in the lan- 
guage of the Bible, his mind is not yet tu- 
tored lo the pliilosophy of the subject It 
may be in the way, but the final result is 
not yet arrived at It is stiU a slave to this 
ele^g[ance or the plausibility of its old specu- 
lations; and though it admits the principle, 
that every previous opinion must give way 
to the supreme authority of an aerial com- 
municatKm from God, it wants consistency 
and hardihood to cany the principle into 
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PREFACE. 

Thb astronomical objection against the truth of the Gospel does not occupy a 
▼erj prominent place in any of onr Treatises of Infidelity. It is often, however, 
met with in conversation— and we have known it to he the cause of serious 
perplexity and alarm in minds anxious for the solid establishment of their re> 
ligious faith. 

There is an imposing splendour in the science of astronomy ; and it is not to 
be wondered at, if the lisht it throws, or appears to throw, over other tracks of 
speculation than those which are properly its own, should at times dazzle and 
mislead an inquirer. On this account we think it were a service to what we 
deem a true and a righteous cause, could we succeed in dissipating this illusion ; 
and in stripping Infidelity of those pretensions to enlargement, and to a certain 
air of philosophical greatness, by which it has often become so destructively 
alluring to the young, and the ardent, and the ambitious. 

In my first Discourse, I have attempted a sketch of the Modern Astronomy^- 
nor have I wished to throw any disguise over that comparative littleness which 
belonss to our planet, and which gives to the argument of Freethinkers all its 
plausibility. 

This argument involves in it an assertion and an inference. The assertion is, 
that Christianity is a religion which professes to be designed for the single benefit 
of our world ; and the inference is, tnat Gkxi cannot be vie author of this religion, 
for he would not lavish on so insignificant a field, such peculiar and such dis- 
tinguishing attentions as are ascrib^ to him in the Old and New Testament 

Christianity makes no such profession. That it is designed for the single 
benefit of our world, is altogether a presumption of the Infidel himselP— and 
feeling that this is not the only example of temerity which can be charged on 
the enemies of our feith, I have allotted my second Discourse to the attempt of de- 
monstrating the utter repugnance of such a spirit with the cautious and enlight- 
ened philosophy of modem times. 

In the course of this Sermon I have offered a tribute of acknowledgment to 
the theology of Sir Isaac Newton ; and in such terras, as if not farther explained, 
may be liiu>le to misconstruction. The grand circumstance of applause in the 
character of this great man, is, that unseduced by all the magnificence of his own 
discoveries, he hiul a solidity of mind which could resist their fascination, and 
keep him in steady attachment to that book whose general evidences stamped 
upon it the impress of a real conmiunication from heaven. This was the sole 
attribute of his theology which I had in my eye when I presumed to eulogize it 
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I do notthiilk, that, amid the dittractioii and ihe engrossment of his other pur- 
suits, he has at all times succeeded in his interpretation of the hook ; else he 
would nerer, in my apprehension, have ahetted the leading doctrine of a sect, or 
« system, which has now nearly dwindled away from puhhc observation. 

In my third Discourse I am sUent as to the assertion and attempt to combat the 
iaferenoe that is founded on it I insist, that upon all the analogies of nature and 
of providence, we can ky no limit on ihe condescension of Ood, or on the multi- 
plicity of his regards even to the very humblest departments of creation ; and that 
it is not for us, who see the evidences of divine wisdom and care spread in such 
exhtnstless profusion around, to say, that the Deity would not lavish all the wealth 
of hii wondrous attributes on the salvation even of our solitary species. 

At this point of the argument I trust that the intelligent reader may be enabled 
to perceive in the adversaries of the gospel, a twofold dereliction from the maxims 
of me Baconian philosophy ; that, in the nrst instance, the assertion which forms the 
gnmndwork of their argument, is gratuitously fetched out of an unknown region 
where they are utterly abandoned by the light of experience -^ and that, in the se- 
cond instance, the inference they urge from it, is in the face of manifold and unde- 
niible truths, all lying within the safe and accessible field of human observation* 
In my subsequent Discourses, I proceed to the informations of the record. 
Tlie infidel objection, drawn from astronomy, may be considered as by this time 
disposed of; and if we have succeeded in clearing it away, so as to deliver the 
Christian testimony from all discredit upon this ground, then may we submit, on 
the strength of other-evidences, to be guided by its information. We shall thus 
learn, that Christianitv has a far more extensive bearing on the other orders of 
creation than the inndel is disposed to allow; and whether he will own the 
tothority of this information or not, he will at least be forced to admit, that the 
subject matter of the Bible itself is not chargeaUe with that objection which he 
has attempted to fasten upon it. 

Thus, had my only object been the refritation of the Infidel argument, I might 
have spared the last Discourses of the Volume altogether. But the tracts of 
Scriptural information to which they directed me, I considered as worthy of 
prosecution on their own account — and I do think, that much may be gathered 
from these less observed portions of the field of revelation, to cheer, and to 
elevate, and to guide the believer. 

But, in the management of such a discussion as this, though for a great degree 
of this effect it would require to be conducted in a fiir higher style than I am 
able to sustain, the taste of the human mind may be regaled, and its understanding 
pot into a state of the most agreeable exercise. Now, this is quite distinct frx>m 
the conscience being made to feel the fi>rc« of a personal application; nor could 
I either bring this argument to its dose in the pulpit, or o«er it to the general 
aotiee of the world, without adverting, in the last Discourse, to a delusion which, 
I fear, is carrying forward thousands, and tens of thousands to an undone eternity. 
I have closed the volume with an Appendix of Scriptural authorities. I found 
that I-oould not easily interweave them in the texture of the Work, and have, 
therefore, thought fit to present them in a separate form. I look for a twofold 
benefit from this exhibition — first, on those more general readers, who are 
ignorant of the Scriptures, and of the riches and variety which abound in them — 
and, secondly, on those narrow and intolerant professors, who take an alarm at the 
▼ery sound amd semblance of phOosophy, and feel as if there was an utter irre- 
condleable antipathy between its lessons on the one hand, and the soundness and 
piety of the Bible on the other. It were well, I conceive, for our cause, that the 
titter could hecome a little more indulgent on this subject ; that thev gave up a 
portion of those ancient and hereditary prepossessions, which so so nir to cramp 
tod to enthral them ; that they would suffer theology to take that wide range of 
vgument and of illustration which belongs to her; and that less, sensitively 
jealous of any desecration being brought upon the Sabbath, or the p«lpit, ihej 
wodd suffer her freely to announce all those truths, which either serve to protect 
Quistianity fitNn the contempt of science, or to protect the teachers of Qui»- 
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tittnity bom those mrasioiis which are pftctfaed both on the sacredneas of the 
office, and on the solitudes of its devotional and inteflectnal labours. 

I shall only add, for the infonhition of readers at a distance, that these 
Disoouraes were chiefly delivered on the occasion of the week-day sermon that 
is preached in rotation by the Ministers of Glasgow. 



DISCOURSE I. 
A Sketch of the Modem AttroMmy, 



"TninnTfiiirfifcir thy hetrm, tlM worit of tby Sogen. dn moon and the mn, wUeh iImmi hut o^ 
Lined; Wkat it muulbtt tiiee art aiedfii ofkim 1 •ndtiieMBorMB.tlMtthwgiviuteMhnn.'* 

Pjobi Tiii. 3| 4. 



In tiie reasonings of the Apostle Paul, 
we cannot foil to observe how studiously 
he aceonunodates his arguments to the pur- 
suits, or principles, or prejudices of the 
people whom he was addressing. He often 
made a favourite opinion of their own the 
starting point of his explanation ; and edu- 
cing a dexterous but irresistible train of 
argument from some principle upon which 
each of the parties had a common under- 
standinff, did he force them out of all their 
opposition, by a weapon of their own choos- 
ing— nor aid he scruple to avail himself of 
a Jewish peculiarity, or a heathen super- 
stition, or a quotation 'from Greek poetry, 
by which he might gam the attention of 
those whom he bbored to convince, and 
by the skilful application of whidi he might 
^ shut them up unto the fiuth." 

Now, when Paul was thus addreenng 
one class of an ass^nbly or congregation, 
Another class might, for the time, have 
been shut out of all direct benefit and ap- 
plication from his arguments. When he 
wrote an Epistle to a mixed assembly of 
Christianised Jews and Gentiles, he had 
often to direct such a process of argument 
to tiie former, as the latter would neither 
require nor comprehend. Now, what should 
have been the conduct of the Gentiles at 
the reading of that part of the Epistle which 
bore almost an exclusive reference to the 
Jews? Should it be impatience at the hearing 
of something for which they had no relish or 
Uttderstandinff? Should it be a fretful dis- 
appointmoit, because every thing that was 
/Mud, was not said for their edification? 
Should it be anffry discontent with the 
Apostle, because Wving them in the dark, 
he had brought rorward nothing for them, 
through the whole extent of so many suc- 
cessive chapters? Some of them mav have 
felt in this way ; but surely it would have 
been vastly more Christian to have sat with 
meek and unfeigned patience, and to have 
rcdoiced that the great Apostle had under- 
taken the management of those obstinate 



l^ejudices which kept back so many hu- 
man beings from the participation m ihm 
Gospel. And should Paul have had reason 
to rejoice, that, by the success of his argu- 
ments, he had reconciled one or any num- 
ber of Jews to Christianity, then it was the 
part of these Gentiles, though receiving no 
SUrect or personal benefit from the argu- 
ments, to have blessed God, and rejoiced 
along with him. 

Conceive that Paul were at this moment 
alive, and aealoudy engaged in the work 
of pressing the Christian religion on tiie 
acceptance of the various classes of society. 
Should he not still have acted on the prin- 
ciple of being all things to aU men? Should 
he not have aocommodated his discussion 
to the prevailing taste, and literature, and 
philosophy of the times? Should he not 
have closed with the people^ whom he was 
addressing, on some favourite principle of 
their own ; and, in the prosecution of this 
principle, might he not have got completdy 
beyond the comprehension of a numerous 
class of zealous, humble, and devoted Chris- 
tians? Now, the question is not, how these 
would conduct themselves in such circum- 
stances ? but how ^ould Uiey do it ? Would 
it be right in them to sit with impatience, 
because the argument of the apostles contain- 
ed in it nothing in the way of oomfortor edi- 
fication to themselves? Should not the be- 
nevolence of the Gospel ffive a different 
direction to their feelings?* And, instead 
of that narrow, exclusive, and monopoliz- 
ing spirit, which I fear is too characteristic 
of the more declared professors of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, ought Uiey not to be pa- 
tient, and to rejoice ; when to philosophers, 
and to men of literary accomplishment, 
and to those who have the direction of the 
public taste among the upper walks of so- 
ciety, such arguments are addressed as may 
brinff home to their acceptance also, " tM 
words of this life?" It k under the im- 
pulse of these considerations, that I have, 
with some hes|^^^ p^p^^^upon my 
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•elf totttempt an argument whkh I think 
I fitted to M^ten and smidue those prejudices 
I which lie at the bottom of what may be 
tailed the infidelity of natural science; if 
ponUe to bring over to the hnmility of the 
Ckiroel, those who expatiate with delight 
OB we wonders and sublimities of creation ; 
sod to convince them that a k>itier wisdom 
ftffl than that even of their high and hon- 
ourable acquirements, is the wisdom of him 
who is resolved to know nothing but Jesus 
Omit, and him crucified. 

h is truly a most Christian exercise to 
extract a eentbnent of piety from the works 
and die appearances of nature. It has the 
antboritv of the Sacred Writers upon its 
, aide, and even onr Saviour himself gives it 
tiie weiffht and the solemnity of his exam- 
ple. << Behold the lilies of the field; they 
toi not, ndther do they spin, yet your 
hearenlf FMher careth for them.^ He ex- 
patiates on the beauty of a single flower, 
and draws from it the delightful argument 
of confidence in God. He gives us to see 
that taste may be combined with piety, and 
tiiat tiie same heart may be occupied with 
aD that is serious m the contemplations of 
refigion, and be at the same time alive to 
the charms and the loveliness of nature. 

The Psalmist takes a still loflier fli^rht. 
Re teaves the worid, and lifts his imagma- 
tioD to that mighty expanse which spreads 
above it and around it He wings his way 
thfoqgfa space, and wanders in thought over 
in muneasurable regions. Instead of a dark 
lad unpeopled solitude, he sees it crowded 
vjth splendour, and filled with the ener^ of 
the Divme presence. Creation rises m its 
imownsity before hinu and the world, with 
aO wfaidi it ii^ierits, shrinks into littleness 
It a contemplation so vast and so overpow- 
nsg. He wonders that he is not over- 
looMd amid the grandeur and the variety 
vhich are on every side of him, and pass- 
flig upward from the majesty of nature to 
the majesty of nature's Architect, he ex- 
elaana, << What is man that thou art mind- 
Tol of him, or the son of man that thou 
•hoaldest deign to viwt him?" 

It is not for us to say, whether inspira- 
tion reveal»i to the Pmlmist the wonders 
r^ modem astronomy. But even though 
he mmd be a perfect stranger to the sci- 
ence of these enUghtened times, the heavens 
piCKnt a great and an elevating spectacle ; 
tt immense concave reposing upon the 
wenlar boundary of the worl^ and the in- 
DQBierable lights which are suspended from 
^ high, moving with solenm regularity 
i|oQg its surface. It seems to have been at 
ught that the piety of the Psalmist was 
s^^akened bv this contemplation, when tiie 
n»on and uie stars were visible, and not 
^te the sun had risen in his strength, 
iBd thrown a splendour around him, which 
^down and eclipsed all the lesser glories 



of ^e flrmamenl. And there is modi In 
the scenery of a nocturnal sky, to lift the 
soul to pious contemplation. That moon, 
and these stars, what are thevl They are 
detached from the world, and they lift you 
above it You feel withdrawn from the 
earth, and rise in lofty abstraction above 
this little theatre of human pasnons and V 
hunum anxieties. The mind abandons it* 
self to reverie, and is transferred, in the ec* 
Stacy of its thoughts, to distant ana unexplor- 
ed regions. It sees nature in the simplicity of 
her great elements, and it sees the God of 
nature invested with the high attributes of 
wisdom and majesty. 

But what can these lights be? The en* 
riosity of the human mind is insatiable^ 
and the mechanism of these wonderfid 
heavens has, in all ageiL been its subject 
and its emplo3rment It has been reserved 
for these latter times, to resolve tiiis great 
and interesting question. The sid[>Iimest 
powers of philosophy have been called to 
the exercise, and astronomy may now be 
looked upon as the most certahi and best 
established of the sciences. 

We all know that every visible object 
appears less in magnitude as it recedes 
mm the eye. The lofty vessel as it re- 
tires from the ooast, shrinks into littleness, 
and at last appears in the form of a small 
speck on the verge of the honzon. The 
^le with its expanded wings, is a noble 
object ; but when it takes its flight into the 
upper regions of the air, it becomes less to 
the eye, and is seen like a dark spot upon 
the vault of heaven. The seme is true of 
all magnitude. The heavenly bodies appear 
small to the eye of an inhabitant of this 
earth, only from the immenmty of their 
distance. When we talk of hundreds of 
miUions of miles, it is not to be listened to 
as incredible. For remember that we are 
talking of those bodies which are scattered 
over the immensity of space, and that space 
knows no termination. The conception is 
great and difficult, but the truth is unques- 
tionable. By a process of measurement 
which it is unnecessary at present to ex- 
plain, we have ascertained first the distance, 
and then the magnitude of some of those 
bodies which roll in the firmament; that 
the sun, which presents itself to the eye 
under so diminutive a form, is reall]^ a globe, 
excelling, by many thousands of times, the 
dimensions of the earth which we inhabit ; 
that the moon itself has the magnitude of 
a world ; and that even a few of those stars, 
which appear like so many lucid points to 
the unassisted eye of the observer, expand 
into, large circles upon the application of 
the tdescope. and are some of^ them much 
larger than me ball which we tread upon, 
and to which we proudly apply the denom* 
hiation of the universe. 

Now, what is the fair and obi^c^^prs- 
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BDinption? The world in whicfa we live, 
is a roond ball of a determined magnitude, 
and pecupies its own place in the firma- 
ment ^ But when we explore the unlimited 
iratl^ of that space, which is every where 

»• ^und us, we meet with other balls of equal 
or superior magnitude, and from which our 
earth would either be invisible, or appear as 
small as any of those twinkling stars which 
are seen on the canopy of heaven. Why 
then suppose that this little spot, little at 
least in the immensity which surrounds it 
should be the exclusive abode of life and of 
intelligence? What reason to thmk that 
those mightier globes which roll in other 
parts of creation, and which we have discov- 
ered to be worlds hi magnitude, are not also 
worlds in use and in dignity ? Why should 
we think that the great Architect of nature, 
supreme in wisdom as he is in power, 
would call these stately mansions into ex- 
istence, and leave them unoccupied 1 When 
we cast our eye over the broul sea, and look 
at the country on the other side, we see no- 
thing but the blue land stretching obscurely 
over the distant horizon. We are too far 
away to perceive the richness of its scenery, 
or to hear the sound of its population. 
Why not extend this principle to the still 
more distant parts of the universe? What 
though, from this remote point of observa- 
tion, we can see nothing but the naked 
roundness of yon planetary orbs 1 Are we 
therefore to say, that they are so many vast 
and unpeopled solitudes; that desolation 
reigns in every part of the universe but 
ours ; that the whole energy of the divine 
attributes is expended on one insignificant 
corner of these mighty works ; and that to 
this earth alone belongs the bloom of vege- 
tation, or the blessedness of life, or the dig- 
nity of rational and immortal existence? 

But this is not all. We have something 
more than the mere magnitude of the 
planets to allege^ in favour of the idea that 
they are inhabited. We know that this 
earth turns round upon itself; and we ob- 
serve that all those celestial bodies, which 
are accessible to such an observation, have 
the same movement. We know that the 
earth performs a yearly revolution round 
the sun; and we can detect in all the 
planets which compose our system, a revo- 
lution of the same kind, and under the same 

. circumstances. They have the same suc- 
cession of day and night. They have the 
same agreeable vicissitude of the seasons. 
To them, lisht and darkness succeed eaeh 
other ; and the gaiety of summer is followed 
by the jreariness of winter. To each of 
them the heavens present as varied and 
magnificent a spectacle; and this earth the 
encompassing of which would require the 
labour of years from one of its puny inhabi- 
tants, is but one of the lesser lights which 
sparkle in their firmament To them, as well 
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as to UB, has God divided the li|[ht from ths 
darkness, and he has ealled the hght day^and 
the darkness he has called night He has said 
let there be lights in the firmament of their 
heaven, to divide the day from the night: and 
let them be for signs, and for seasons, and 
for days, and for years; and let them be for 
lights in the firmament of heaven, to give 
light upon their earth ; and it was so. And 
Gk>d has also made to them great lighte. 
To all of them he has given the sun to role 
the day ; and to many of them hm he gi?e& 
moons to rule the night To them he has 
made the stars also. And God has set them 
in the firmament of heaven, to give light 
unto their earth ; and to rule over the day, 
and over the night, and to divide the lifht 
from th^ darkness; and God has seen that ' 
it was good. 

In an, these greater arrangements of di- 
vine wisdom, we can see that God has done 
the same things for the accommodation of 
the planets that he has done for the earth 
which we inhabit And shall we say, that 
the resemblance stops here, because we are 
not in a situation to observe it? Shall we 
say, that this scene of magnificence has 
been called into being, merely for the 
amusement of a few astronomers? Shall 
we measure the counsels of heaven bv the 
narrow importance of the human faculties? 
or conceive, that silence and solitude reign 
throughout the mighty empire of nature, 
that the greater part of creation is an empty 
parade; and that not a worshipper of the 
Divinity is to be found through the wide 
extent of yon vast and immeasurable re- I 
gions? 

It lends a delightful confirmation to the 
argument, when, from the growing perfec- 
tion of our instruments, we can discover a 
new point of resemblance between our 
earth and the other bodies of the planetary 
system. It is now ascertained, not merely 
that all of them have their day and night, 
and that all of them have their vicisntudes 
of seasons, and that some of them have 
their moons to rule their night and allevi- 
ate the darkness of it We can see of one, 
that its surface rises into inequalities, that 
it swells into mountains and stretches into 
valleys ; of another, that it is surrounded 
by an atmosphere which may support th 
respiration of animals; of a third, that 
clouds are formed and suspended over it 
which may minister to it all the bloom ana 
luxuriance of vegetation ; and of a fourth, 
that a white colour spreads over its north- 
ern regions, as its winter advances, and 
that on the approach of summer this white- 
ness is dissipated — giving room to suppose, 
that the element of water abounds m it, 
that it rises by evaporation into its atmos- 
phere, thai it freezes upon the application 
of cold, that it is precipitated in the form of 
snow, that it covers the ground wiJi a 
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fleecy mintle, whichjoielts away from the 
hatof amoreyertk^sun; and that other 
worids bear a reaemUance to our own, in 
the nine yearly round of beneficent and in- 
temtiog changes. 

Who shall aaaign a limit to the discove- 
ries of fatore ages? Who can prescribe to 
flcieoce her boundaries, or restrain th« ac- 
tive and usathible cariosity of man within 
the dide of his present acquirements? We 
may guess with plausibili^ what we can- 
not aotidpate with confidence. The day 
may yet be coming, when our instruments 
of obaenratioa shall be inconceivably more 
powerful They may ascertain still more 
dedave points of resemblance. They may 
rewlve the same question by the evidence 
of sense which is now so abundantly con- 
vincing by the evidence of analogy. They 
nay lay open to us the unquestionable ves- 
tim of ait, and industry, and mtdligence. 
we may see summer ttirowmg its green 
nurtle over these mighty tracts, and we 
my see them left naked and colourless af- 
ter the flash of vegetation has disappeared, 
h the progress of years, or of centuries, we 
nay trace the hand of cultivation spreading 
anew aspect over some portion of a plan- 
etiry surface. Perhaps some l^rge city, 
the metropolis of a migh^ empire, may ex- 
pind into a visible s^ by the powers of 
mme ftiture telescope. Perhaps the glass 
of some observer, in a distant age, may en- 
able him to construct a map of another 
woiid, and to lay down the surface of it in 
ill lis minute and topical varieties. But 
toe ja no end of conjecture, and to the 
nen of other times we leave the full assu- 
nnee of what we can assert with the high- 
eit probability, that yon planetary orbs are 
10 maay worlc^ that they teem with life, 
lod diat the mighty Being who presides in 
high anthority over this scene of grandeur 
ml astcmishment, has there {Wanted wor- 
tfaqppers of his glory. 

Shi the dlsoovenes of science stop here, 
vehave enough to justify the exclamation 
•f the Psahnist, ^ What is man that thou 
ut mindful of him, or the son of man that 
tboQ shouldest deign to visit him T^ They 
viden the empire of creation far beyond the 
^uts i^iich were formerly assigned to it 
ptiy gife us to see that yon sun, throned 
n the centre of his planetary system, gives 
^^Ibif and warmth, and the vicissitiide of 
•Bisona, to an extent of surface several hun- 
dreds of times greater than that of the earth 
^itidi we inhabit They lay open to us a 
Mnaber of worlds, rolling in their respect- 
ive drdes around this vast Inminairy— 
>od prove, that the ball which we tread 
>poD, with all its miffhty burden of oceans 
gdcontaients, instead ofbeingdistingnished 
wmtheofeera, is among the least of them ; 
ttd,from some of the more distant planets, 
Mid not occupy a more visible point in 
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the concave of their firmament They let 
us know, that thou^ this mighty earth, 
with all its myriads of people, were lo smk 
into annihilation, there are some^worids 
where an event so awful to us woiM^ 
unnoticed and unknown, and others where 
it would be nothing more than the disap- 
pearance of a little star which had teased. 
from its twinkling. We should feel a sen- 
timent of modesty at this just but humili- 
ating representation. We should learn not 
to look on our earth as the universe of 
God, but one paltry and insignificant por 
tion of it ; that it is only one of the many 
mansions which the supreme Being has 
created fbr the accommoaation of his wor- 
shippers, and only one of the many worlds 
rolling in that flood of light which the sun 
pours around him to tl^ outer limits of 
the planetary system. 

But is there nothing beyond these limits? 
The planetary syst^n has its boundary, but 
space has none; and if we wing our fancy 
there, do we only travel throu^ dark and 
unoccupied regions ? There are only five, 
or at most six, of the planetary orbs visible 
to the naked eye. What, then, is that multi- 
tude of other lights which sparkle in our 
firmament, and fill the whole concave of 
heaven with innumerable splendours ? The 
planets are all attached to the son ; and. in 
circling around him, they do homage to that 
influence which binds them to perpetual 
attendance on this great luminary. But the 
other stars do not own his dominion. They 
do not circle around him. To all common 
observation, they remain immoveable ; and 
each, like the independent sovereiffn of his 
own territory, appears to occupy the same 
inflexible position in the regions of immen- 
sity. What can we make of them? Shall 
we take our adventurous flight to explore 
these dark and untravelled dominions? 
What mean these innumerable fires lighted 
up in distant parts of the universe? *Are 
they only made to shed a feeble glimmer- 
ing over this little spot in the kingdom of 
nature? or do they serve a purpose wor- 
thier of themselves, to light up other worlds, 
and give animation to other 83rstems. 

The first thing which strikes a scientific 
observer of the fixed stars, is their unmea- 
surable distance. If the whole planetary 
system were lighted up into a globe of fire, 
it would exceed, by many millions of times, 
the magnitude of this world, and yet only 
appear a small lucid point from the nearest 
of them. If a body were projected fh>m the 
sun with the velocity of a cannon-ball, it 
would take hundreds of thousands of years 
before it described that mighty interval 
which separates the nearest of the fixed 
stars from our sun and from our ssrstem. 
If this earth, which moves at more tmm the 
inconceivaUe velocity of a million and a 
half miles a day, were to be hurried from 
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^ ita orbit, and to take finB ■ame rapid flight 
F ovnr thU iimiu use tract, it wouM not have 
arrived Qt ihe termination of its journey, 
te aflter taking all ihe time which has elapsed 
A tiiice the creation of the world. These axe 
gl0&t numbers, and great calculations, and 
ft fw mind feels its own impotency in at- 
tempting to gmsp theBL We can state them 
in words. Wc can exhibit them in figures. 
We can dtinn>iL;strate them by the powers 
of a most rigid and infallible geometiy. But 
no human fancy can summon up a lively 
or an adequate concqi^tion— can roam in its 
idMl flight over this immeasureaUe large- 
Bess— can take in this mighty space in all 
Its grandeur, and in all its immensity— <can 
Bwaep the outer boundaries of such a coear 
tiea— or lift Uself up to the majesty of that 
great and invisible arm, on whioi all is 



iut what can those stars be which are 
seated so far beyond the limits of our plane- 
tary syatemi They must be maoscs of 
immense magnitude, or they could not be 
seen at the mstaaoe <^ place which they 
eociq)y. The light whicu thev give must 
proceed from themselves, for the fed>le re- 
flection of light from some other quarter, 
. would not carry through such miffhty tracts 
to ^e eye of an obaehrer. A body mav be 
visible in two ways. It may be visible nrom 
its own li^^ as the flame of a candle, or 
tibke brightness of a fire, or the brilliancy of 
yonder glorious sun, which lightens all be- 
law, and is the lamp of the world. Or it 
may be visible from the light which falls 
upon it, as the body which receives its light 
(rom the tmer that &lls upon it— or the 
whole asseniblage of objects on the surface 
of the earth, wfich appear only when the 
light of day rests upon them— or the moon, 
which, in that part of it which is towards 
the sun, gives out a ailveiy whiteness to the 
eye of the observer, while the other part 
fonns a black and invisiUe space in the 
finnaBient-Tor as the planets, which shine 
onl v beoauae the sun shines upon them, 
and vribich, each of them, present the ap- 
pesrance of a dark spot on the side tiiat is 
turned away £rom it Now apply this ques- 
tion to the fixed staia. Are they luminous 
of themselves, or do they derive their light 
from the sun, like the bodies of our pkme- 
tary^stem? Think of thdr immense dis- 
tance, and the solution of this question be- 
comes evident The sun, like any other 
body, must dwindle into a less apparent 
magnitude as you retire from it At the 
proNiigious distance even of the very nearest 
9i lOieflxed stars, it must have shrunk into 
a amall indivisible point In short, it must 
have become a star itself; and could shed no 
morelightifaan a single individual of those 
fUBMBflring myriads, the wiiole aaemUage 
^QPhidh cannot dissipate, and can soaroe- 
lor jloilali the midi^t darkaeas of our 
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world. These stars are vimble to ua^ not 
because the sun shines xEpon them, but be- 
cause they shine of thonselTes, because 
they are so many luminous bodies scattered 
over the tracts of immennty; in a word, 
because they are so many aims eadi throned 
in the centre of his own dominiona, and 
pouring a flood of light over his own por- 
tion of these unlimitid)le regions. 

At such an immense distance for obser- 
vation, it is not to be supposed, Uyit we can 
collect many points of resemblance between 
the fixed stars, and the solar star whicii 
forms the centre of our planetary syatem. 
There is one pomt of resemblance, how- 
ever, which has not escaped the penetration 
of our astronomers. We know that our son 
turns round upon himself, in a regular pe- 
riod of tima We also know, that there are 
dark roots scattered over his surface, whieh, 
though invisible to the naked eye, are per- 
fectly noticeable by our instrumenta. )f 
these n>ots existed in greater quantity upon 
(me side than upon another, it would Intve 
the general efiect of making that side darker, 
and the revolution of the sun must, in such 
a case, give us a brighter and a fainter 
side, by regular alternations. Now, there 
are some of the fixed stars which present 
this appearance. They present us with pe 
riodi(»l variations of light From the splen 
dour <^ a star of the first or second magni- 
tude, they fade away into some of the 
inferior magnitudes— and one, by becomina 
invisible might give reason to apprehend 
that we had lost him altogether— but we 
can still recognize liim by the telescope, tiD 
at length he re-appears in his own plaoe, 
and, alter a regular lapse of so many days 
and hours, recovers his original brightneaB. 
Now, the fan* inference fh>m thhi is, that 
the fixed stars, as they resemble our sun in 
being so many luminous masses of anmense 
magnitude, they resemble him in this also, 
that each of them turns round upon his own 
axis; so that if any of them dionld havean 
inequality in the brightness of thebr sidea^ 
this revohition is rendered evident, l^ the 
segular variations in the degree o[ liglii 
which it undergoes. 

Shall we say, then, of these vast Imainm- 
ries, that they were created in vain? Were 
they called into existence for no other pur- 
pose than to throw a tide of useless s^en- 
dour over the solitudes of immensity? Oar 
sun is only one of these luminaries, and we 
know that he has worlds in his tram. Why 
should we strip the rest of this princely aa- 
tendance? Why may not each of them be 
the centre of his own system, and give light 
to his own worlds? It is tnie that we see 
them not, but could the eye of man take its 
flight into those distant regions, it shouUL 
loaesiglitof our little world, before it readied^ 
the ooler limitii of oar ay8lem-4he grealsr 
planeta aheviM 4inpittar in their <uxn«-4ie- 
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(on it had described a small portion of that 
abjw which separates us from the fixed 
tUMOf the sun would decline into a little 
ipo(,Biid all its splendid retinue of worlds 
be lost in the obscurity of distance— he 
flhould, at last, shrink into a small indivisi- 
ble atoiD, and all that could be seen of this 
magnificent system, shouls be reduced to 
the dimmering of a little star. Why resist 
any longer the grand and interesting con- 
dmmi. Each of these stars may be the 
token ora system as vast and as splendid 
M the one which we inhabit Worlds roll 
in these distant regions ; and these worlds 
maA be the mansions of life and intelllgenee. 
ii yod gilded canopy of heaven we see the 
btwi vspect of the universe, where each 
flhiping point presents us with a sun, and 
eadi son with a systCTi of worlds — where 
the Difinity reigns in all the grandeur of 

a attributes — ^where he peoples inmiensity 
h his wonders; and travels in the great- 
aeK of his strength through the dominions 
)f eoe vast and unlimited monarchy. 

Tlie contemplation has no limits. If we 
ttk the number of suns and of S3rstems, the 
uiHBisted eye of man can take in a tfaou- 
moA, and the best telescope which the 
geaias of man has constructed can take in 
eighty millions. Fancy may take its flight 
&r beyond the ken of eye or of telescope. 
Shall we have the boldness to say, that 
there is nothing there— that the wonders of 
the Almighty are at an end — that the creative 
eoogy of God has sunk into repose, be- 
ense the imagination is enfeebled by the 
DBraitude of its efforts? 

'here are two points of interestin|[ spee- 
idatioD, both of wnidi seive to magmfy our 
eooeqttions of the universe. If a body be 
strodi in the direction of its centre, it ob- 
diif a progressive motion, but without any 
\ of revolution being at die same 
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tioie impressed uppn it But, again, should 
(he stroke not be m the direction of the cen- 
tI^-dKnlld the line which joina the point 
of percdssion to the centre, make an angle 
vilh that line in which the impulse was com- 
■amicated, then the body is both made to ^ 
fivwaid in space, also to wheel upon its axis. 
Ilni^ each of our planets may have had 
their compound motion communicated to it 
by one single impulse; and, on the other 
nod, if ever the rotatory motion be commu- 
nieated by one blow, then the progressive mo- 
tion most go along with it. In order to have 
thefint motion without the second, there 
fUM be a twofold force applied to the body 
JQ opposite directions. It must be set agoing 
ia the same way as a spinning-top, so as to 
>^ve albout an axis, and to keep un- 
changed Its situation in space. 

Bnt at this stage of the argument, the 
ittter only remains a conjec^ral pomt of 
^iseoiation. The son may have had his 
' ' a spimuBg 



impulse ; or, this movement may be coeval 
with his being, and he may have derived 
both from an immediate fiat of the Creator. 
But there is an actually observed phenome- 
non of the heavens which advances the cbn- 
jecture into a probability. In the course 
of age, the stars in one quarter of the celes- 
tial sphere are apparently receding from 
each other; and in the opposite quarter, 
they are apparently drawing nearer to each 
other. If the sun be approaching the for- 
mer and receding from the latter, this phe- 
nomenon admits of an easy explanation, 
and we are furnished with a magnificent 
step in the scale of the Creator's workman- 
ship. In the same manner as the planets, 
with their satellites, revolve round the sun, 
may the sun, with all its tributaries, be 
moving in common with other stars, around 
some distant centre, from which there ema- 
nates an influence to bind and to subordi- 
nate them alL Our sun may, therefore, 
be only one member of a higher &mily 
— taking his part, along with millions of 
others, in some loftier system of mechanism, 
by which they are all subjected to one 
law, and to one arrangement— describing 
the sweep of such an orbit in space, and 
completing the mighty revolution m such a 
period of time, as to reduce our planetary 
seasons and our planetary movements, to a 
very humble and fractionary rank in the 
scale of a higher astronomy. There is room 
for all this in immensity ; and there is even 
argument for all this in the records of actual 
observation; and, from the whole of this 
speculation, do we gather a new emphasis 
to the lesson, how minute is the plack and 
how secondary is the importance or our 
world, amid the glories of such a surround- 
ing magnificence ! 

Anolher very interesting tract of specula- 
tion, has been opened up to us by the more 
recent observations of astronomy, the dis- 
covery of the ndniUB. We allow that it is 
but a dim and indistinct llsht which this 
discovery has thrown upon me structure of 
the universe; but still it has spread before 
the eye of the mind a field of verjr wide and 
lofty contemplation. Before this the uni- 
verse might appear to have been composed 
of an indefinite number of suns, about equi- 
distant from each other, and e^ch encom- 
pemed by such a planetary attendance as 
takes place in our own sjrstem. But, it now 
appears instead of Ijring uniformly and in a 
state of equidistance from each other, they 
are arranged into distinct clusters — that, 
in the same manner as the distance of the 
nearest fixed stars, marks the separation of 
the solar sjrstems, so the distance of two 
contiguous clusters may be so inconceivably 
snpenor to the reciprocal distance of those 
fixed stars which belong to the same cluster 
as to mark an equally distinct separation or 
the chupters, and to odostitute each of them 
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in individiial member of some higher and 
more extraided arrangement This car* 
riea UB upirards throDsh another ascend- 
ing step m the scale of ma^ificenoe, and 
there kayes us wildering m the unoer- 
taintjr, whether even here the wonderful 
progression is ended ; and at all events &xi» 
the assured oonclusionin our minds, that, 
to an eye which coulcT spread itself over the 
whole, the mansion which accommodates 
our species might be so very small as to lie 
wrapped in micraecopical concealment; and, 
in reference to the <>nty Being who pos- 
this universal eye, well might we 



say^ ^' What is man that thou art mindful 
of miUi or the son of man that thou shouldest 
deign to visit him ?" 

And, ator all, though it be a mighty 
1^4 difficult conception, yet who can ques- 
tion it? What is seen may be nothmjj to 
what is unseen ; for what is sera is limited 
by the range of our histruments. What is 
unseen has no limit ; and^ though aH which 
the eye of man can take in, cnr his fimcy can 
grasp at, were swept away, there might still 
remain as ample a field, over which the Di- 
vinity may expatiate, and which he may 
have peopled with innumerable worlds. U 
the whole visible creation were to disappear, 
h would leave a solitude beliind it — ^but to 
the infinite Mind, that can take in the whole 
system of nature, this solitude might be 
nothing, a small unoccupied pomt in that 
immensity which surrounds it, and which 
he may mive filled with the wonders of his 
omnipotence. Though this earth were to be 
burned up, though the trumpet of its disso- 
lution were sounded, though yon sky were 
to pass away as a scroll, and every visible 
gUwy, which the finger of Divinity has in- 
scribed on it, were to be put out ibr ever— 
an event so awfuL to us and to every world 
in our vicinity, oy which so many suns 
would be extinguished, and so many varied 
scenes of life and of populatiou would rush 
into forgetfulness— what is it in the high 
scale of the Almiffhty's workmanship? a 
mere shied, which, though scattered into 
nothin|[, would leave the universe of God 
one entire scene of greatness and of majesty. 
Though this earth, and these heavens, were 
to disappear, there are other worlds, which 
roll aw ; the light of other suns shines upon 
them ; and the sky which mantles them, is 
gwmished with other stars. Is it presump- 
tion to say, that the moral world extends to 
these distant and unknown regions? that 
fhey are occupied with people? that the 
chuities of home and of neighbourhood 
fiouriah there? that the praises of God are 
there lifM up. and his goodness rejoiced 
in? that piety has its temjto and its ofler- 
higs? and the jriohness of the divine attri- 
boles kteeMt and admired by hiteUi- 
gest ^fforriiippen ? 

And wtal to this world hi the imiMwity 



which teems with them— and what are they 
who occupy it? The universe at large 
would Bvmr as little, in its splendour and 
variety, by the destruction of our planet, as 
the vmure and suUime magnitude of s 
forest would sofier by the fall ofa single leafl 
The leaf quivers on the branch which sup^ 
ports it it lies at the mercy of the slightest 
accident A breatli of wind tears it from its 
stem, and it lights on the stream of water 
which passes underneath. In a msment of 
tUne, the life which we know, by the micro- 
seope, it teems with, is extinguished ; and. 
an ooenrrence, so inngnificant in the eye of 
man^ and on the scate of his observatio% 
carries in it, to the myriads which people 
this little l^f^ an event as terrible andg|i» 
decisive as the destruction of a world. NoW^ 
on the grand scale of the univerML we, t|ia 
occupiers of this ball, which performs im 
little round among the suns and the systems 
that astronomy has unfolded— we may n^ 
the same httleness and the same insecurity. 
We diflfer from the leaf only in this circum- 
stance, that it would require the operation 
of greater elements to destroy us. j^t 
these dements exist The fire which rages 
within, may lilt its devouring energy to ttie 
surface of our planet, and transform it inti» 
one wide and wasting volcano. The sudd^i 
formation of elastic matter in the bowels of 
the earth— and it lies within the agjdncy of 
known substances to accom^kh this— may 
explode it into fragments. The exhalation 
of noxious air from below, may impart a 
virulence to the air that is around us ; it may 
afi^ the delicate proportion of its ingre- 
dients ; and the whole of animated nature 
may wither and die under the malignity of 
a tainted atmosf^ere. A blazing comet 
may cross this fated planet in its orbit, and 
realize all the terrors which superptiticm hmm 
conceived of it We cannot anticipate with 
precision the consequences of an event 
which every astronomer must know to lie 
within the limits of chance and probability. 
It may hurry our globe towards the sun — 
or drag it to the outer regions of the plane- 
tary system : or give it a new axis df revo- 
lution-'-and the eflbct which I riiaU simply 
announce, without explaining it, would m 
to change the place of the ocean, and brinff 
another mighty flood upon our iskmds ana 
contments. These are changes which may 
happen in a smele instant of time, and 
against which notnmg known in the present 
system of thin^ provides us with any seen- 
nty. They might not annihilate the eaith, 
but tiiey would unpeople it ; and we who 
tread its surfhce wiui such firm and aasuied 
footsteps, are at the mercy of devouring 
elements, which, if let loose upon us by the 
hand of the Almichty, would spread solitade. 
and silence, and oCeam over the domuiionam 
theworkL 
Now it is thia IHJwfsSj and this iMe- 
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cQiity ^AoAi make the protection of the 
Aln^hty so dear to ua, and bring, with 
floeb emphasis, to every pious bosom, the 
kly toasons of homility and gratitude. 
Tbe God who sitteth above, and presides hi 
lifh authority over all worlds, is mindful 
of maa; and, though at this moment his 
eoer^ is felt in the remotest provinces of 
eraatioo, we may feel the same secarity in 
his pioFidence, as if we were the objects of 
hk oodirided care. It is not for us tobring 
oar minds up to this mysterious agency. 
But, such is the incomprehensible &et, that 
(be flame Being, whose eye is abroad over 
tie whole umverse, gives vegetation to 
Hery Made of ffrass, and motion to every 

rde of Uood which circulates through 
▼ems of the mmutest animal; that, 
tkoQgfa his mind takes into its comprdien- 
i»8 grasp, immensity and all its wondersL I 

I am as much known to him as if I were tne 
single object of his attention ; that he marks 
ilimythoughta ; that he gives birth toevery 

' fedmg and every movement within me ; and 
tbat, with an exercise of power which I 
ean neither describe nor comprehend, die 
mot God who sits in the highest heaven 
and reigns over the gkmes of the firma- 
nent, is at my right hand, to give me every 
breath whkh I draw, and every comfort 
which I enjoy. 

Bm this ver^ reflection has been ap(>ro- 
priated to the use of inlfidelity, and the very 
onguage of tiie text has been made to 
bear an ajsplication of hostility to the 

k ^ "< Wluit ifl man, that God should be 
ndndfhl of him, or the son of man, that he 
ihooU deign to visit hira?^ Is it likely, 
njm the InfldeL that God would s^nd his 
ctttoal Son to oie for the puny occupiers 



of so Ind^inifioant a nrovince iit the mighty 
field of his creation 1 Are we th^ befitting 
objects of so great and so signal an in^rpo- 
sition? Does not the largeness of that field 
which astronomy la3rs open to the vie# of 
modem science, throw a suspicion over Ihe 
truth of the goi^ history ; and how shall, 
we reconcile the greatness of that wonderful ' ■ 
movement which was made in heaven for the 
redemption of fallen man, with the compara- 
tive meanness and obscurity of our species ? 
This is a popular arflmment against Chria- 
tianity, not much dwelt upon in books, but, 
we bdieve, a good deal insinuated in con- 
venation, and naving no small influence on 
the amatenrs of a superficial philosophy. 
At all events^ it is right that every such 
argument sho^d be met, and manfhily con* 
finonted ; nor do we know a more dlscredita- 
Ue surrender of our reliffion, than to act aa 
if she had any thing to fear from the inge- 
nuity of her moat accomplished adversaries. 
The author of the foUowinff treatise en- 
ffages in his present undertaking, under the 
fuU impresskm that a something may be 
found with which to oomb^ Infidelity in all 
ita forms : that the truth of God and of his 
message, admita of a noble and decisive 
nranifestation, through every mist which the 

nuiy throw around it; and elevated as the 
wisdom of him may be, who has ascended 
the ^eights of science, and poured the light 
of demonstration over the most wondrions 
of nature^ m3r8teriea, that even out of his 
own principles, it may be proved how much * 
more elevated is the wisdom of him who 
sits with the docility of a litUe chiM, to his 
Bible, and casts down to its authority all 
his lofty imaginations. 



DISCOURSE IL 

ne Modeihf of True Science. 

"Aad tf any auui thfadc that ht kaowsdi any thiag^ ha kaowsdi aocUag jet as ha oi^ht to know.** 

1 CorMttisMmS. 



Thsrb is nnich profound and important 
wiadom m ihdX proverb of Solomon, where 
itiiiaidjthat the heart knoweth its own bit- 
terness. It forms part of a truth still more 
conprehensiv& that every num knoweth his 
own peculiar feelings, and difficulties, and 
triaia, &r better than he can get any of hia 
D«ighbours to perceive them. It is natural 
to 08 all, that we should desire to engross, 
to the uttermost, the aympathy of others 
wiA what is most painnil to the sensibill^ 
ties of our own bosom, and with what is 
aott aggravatmg in the hardships of our 
ova (Rtuation. But,. Idi^pw it as we may. 



we cannot, with every power of expression 
make an adequate conveyance, as it were, 
of all our sensations, and of all our circum- 
stances, into another underatandinj;. There 
is a something in the intimacy of a man'a 
own experience, which he cannot make to 
pass entire into the heart and mind even of 
the most fiimiliar companion— and thus it is, 
that he is so often defeated in his attempta 
to obtain a full and a cordial possession of 
his sympathy. He is mortified, and he won- 
ders at tne obtuaenessof the people uound 
him— and how he cannot get than to enter 
into the justness of .^M^jgpjpEi^flfeji^^nor 
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to feel the point upon which turn the truth 
and the* reason of his remonstrances— nor 
to give their interested attention to the case 
of his peculiarities and of his wrongs— nor 
to kindle, in generous resentment alons with 
him, when he starts the topic of his indigna- 
tion. He does not reject, all the while that, 
with ever}' human bemg he addresses, there 
is an inner man, which forms atheatre of pas- 
sions, and of interests, as husy, as crowded, 
and as fitted as hisown toengross the anxious 
and the exercised feelings of a heart, which 
can alone understand its own bitterness, and 
lay a correct estimate on the burden of its 
own visitations. Every man we meet, carries 
about with him, in the unperceived solitude 
of his bosom, a litUe world of his own — ^and 
we are just as blind, and as insensible, and 
as dull, both of perception and of sympathy 
about bis engrossing objects, as he is about 
ours ; and, did we suffer this observation to 
have all its weight upon us, it might serve 
to make us more candid, and more consi- 
derate of others. It might serve to abate 
the monopolizing selfishness of our nature. 

which comes out of Uiose envious contem- 
plations that we are so apt to cast on the 
fancied ease and prosperity which are 
around us. It might serve to reconcile 
every man to his own lot, and dispose him 
to bear, with thankfulness, his own burden ; 
and sure I am, if this train of sentiment 
were prosecuted with firmness, and calm- 
ness, and impartiality, it would Iraid to the 
conclusion, that each profession in life has 
its own peculiar pains, and its own beset- 
ting inconveniences; that, from the very 
bottom of society, up to the golden pinnacle 
which blazons upon its summit, there is 
much in the shape of care and of suffering 
to be found — that, throughout all the con- 
ceiveable varieties of human condition, 
there are trials, which can neither be ade- 
quately told on the one side, nor fidly un- 
derstood on the other— that the waysof God 
to man are as equal in this, as in every de- 
partment of his admmistration— ^and that, 
go to whatever quarter of human expe- 
rience we may, we sh^ll find how he has 
provided enough to exercise the patience, 
and to accomplish the purposes of a wise ana 
a salutary discipline upon all his children. 
J have brought foirward this observation, 
that it may prepare the way for a second. 
There are perhaps no ^wo sets of human 
beings, who comprehend less the move- 
ments, and enter less into the cares and con- 
cerns of each other, than the wide and busy 
public on the one hand ; and, on the other, 
those men of close and studious retirement, 
whom the world never hears of; save when, 
from their thoughtful solitude, there issues 
forth some splendid discovery, to set the 
world on a gaze of admiration. Then will 
the brilliancy of a superior genius draw 



every eye towards it— and the homa^ paid 
to intellectual superiority, will place its idol 
on a loftier eminence than all wealth or than 
all titles can bestow — and the name of the 
successful philosopher will circulate, in his 
own age, over the whole extent of civilized 
society, and be borne down to posterity 
ui the characters of ever-during remem- 
brancfr^and thus it is, that, when we look 
back on the days of Newton, we annex a 
kind of mysterious greatness to him, who, 
by the pure force of his understanding, rose 
to such a gigantic elevation above the level 
of ordinary men — and the kings and war- 
riors of other days sink into insignificance 
around him ; and he, at this moment, standi 
forth to the public eye, in a prouder aranr 
of glory than circles the memory of all me 
men of former generations — and, while all 
the vulgar grandeur of other days is now 
mouldering in forgetfulness, the achieve- 
ments of our great astronomer are still fre^ 
in the veneration of his countrymen, and 
they carry him forward on the stream of 
time, with a reputation ever gathering, and 
the triumphs oi a distinction that will never 
die. 

Now, the point that I want to impress 
upon you is, that the same public, who are 
so da^ed and overborne by the lustre of 
all this superiority, are utterly in the dark 
as to what that is which confers its chief 
merit on the philosophy of Newton. They 
see the result of his labours, but they 
know not how to appreciate the difficulty or 
the extent of them. They look on the 
stately edifice he has reared, but they know 
not what he had to do in settling the founda- 
tion which gives to it all its stability — nor 
are they aware what painful encounters -he 
had to make, both with the natural predl> 
lections of his own heart, and with the pre- 
judices of others, when employed on the 
work of laying together its unperishin^ 
materials. They have never heard of the 
controversies which this man, of peaceful, 
unambitious modesty, had to sustain, with 
all that was proud and all that was intole- 
rant in the philosophy of the age. They 
have never, m thought, entered that closei 
which was the scene of his patient and pro- 
found exercises — nor have they gone ak>n^ 
with him, as he gave his silent hours to the 
labours of the midnight oil, and jAied that 
unwearied task, to which the charm of lofty- 
contemplation had allured him — nor have 
they accompanied him through all the 
workings of that wonderful mind, from 
which, as from the recesses of a laboratory, 
there came forth such gleams and processes 
of thought as shed an effulgency over the 
whole amplitude of naturoi All this^ the 
public have not done; for of this the great 
majority, even of the reading and cultivated 
public, are utterly incapable; and therelbrc 
IS it, that they need (o be told what that is| 
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in wfaidi the main distinction of his phik>- 
tophjr lies; that when Uibourinff in other 
iidds of investigation, they may know how 
10 borrow from his safe example, and how to 
pofit by that superior wisdom which mark- 
ed the whole conduct of his understanding. 

Let it be understood, theiL that they are 
the poBiti?e discoveries of Newton, which, 
in the eye of a superficial public, confer up- 
on him all his reputation. He discovered 
the mechanism of the planetary system. 
He discovered the composition of lif ht 
He discovered the cause of those alternate 
mofements which take place on the waters 
•f the ocean. These form his actual and 
his visible achievements. These are vrhai 
the world look at as the monuments of his 
fpettoess. These are doctrines by which 
he has enriched tiie field of philBsophy; 
•od thus it is that the whole of his merit is 
lopposed to lie in having had the sagacity 
to perceive, and the vigour to lay hold of 
the proofs, which conferred upon these doc- 
trines all the establishment or a most rigid 
and conclusive demonstration. 

Bat, while he gets all his credit, and all 
Ui admiration for those articles of science 
which he has added to the creed of philoso- 
phecBj he deserves as mtxh credit and ad- 
BuriuoQ for those articles which he kept 
out of his creed, as for those which he tn- 
tfodoced into it It was the property of his 
mind, that it kept a tenacious hold of ever^ 
one position which had proof to substanti- 
ate it— but it forms a property equally cha- 
ncteristic, and whicn. m fact, gives its 
leading peculiarity to the whole spurit and 
itjle of his investigations, that he put a 
nMst determined exclusion on every one 
position that was destitute of such proof. 
He wonld not admit the astronomical theo- 
ries of those who went before him, because 
they had no proof. He would not give in 
to their notions about the {Janets wheding 
their rounds ip whirlpools of ether— ibr he 
did not see this ether— he had no proof of 
Hs existence — and. besides, even supposing 
it to exist, it would not have impressed, on 
the heavenly bodies, such movements as 
niet his observation. He would not submit 
kisjodgment to the reiffning systems of the 
day— for, though they had authority to re- 
commend them, they had no proof: and 
thus it is, that he evinced the strength and 
the soundness of his philosophy, as much 
^ his decisions upon those doctrines of sci- 
Mice which he rejected, as by his demon- 
Jation of those doctrines of science, which 
R« was the first to propose, and which now 
itand out to the eye of posterity as the only 
nioamnents to the force and superiority ol 
^ miderstanding. 

He wanted no other recommendation for 
My one article of science, than the recom- 
"*«datioa of evidence— and, with this re- 
wwunendatlon; he opened to it the chamber 
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of his mind, tbongh authority scowled upon 
it, and taste was msgusted by it, and fashion 
was ashaimed of it, and all the beauteous 
speculation of former days was cruelly 
broken up by this new announcement of 
the better philosophy, and scattered like 
the firagments of an aerial vision, over 
which the past generations of the world 
had been slumbering their profound and 
their pleasing reverie. But on the other 
hand, should the article of science want 
the recommendation of evidence, he shut 
against it all the avenues of his understand- 
mg— aye, and though all antiquity lent 
then* suffrages to it, and all eloquence had 
thrown around it the most attractive bril- 
liancy, and all habit had incorporated it 
with every system of every seminaiy in 
"Europe, and all fancy had arrayed it ia 
graces of the most tempting solicitation : 
yet was the steady and mflexible mind of 
Newton proof agamst this whole weight of 
authority and lOlurement, and, casting his 
coM and unwelcome look at the specious 
fusibility, he rebuked it from his presence. 
The strength of his philosophy lay as much 
in refusing admittance to that which want- 
ed evidence, as in giving a place and an oc- 
cupancy to that which 



it In 
that march of intellect, which led him on- 
wards through the rich and magnificent 
field of his discoveries, he ponderra every 
step ; and, while he advanced with a firm 
and assured movement, wherever the light 
of evkience carried him, he never sufimd 
any glare of imagination or prejudice to se- 
duce him from his path. 

Sure I am, that, in the prosecution of his 
wonderful career, he found hifoself on a 
vmr beset with temptation upon every side 
of him. It was not merely that he had the 
reigning taste and philosophy of the tiroes 
to contend with ;' but, he expatiated on a 
lofty region, where, in all the giddiness of 
success, he might have met with much to 
solicit his fancy, and tempt him to some 
devious speculation. Had he been hke the 
majority of other men, he would have bro- 
ken free from the. fetters of a sober and 
chastised understanding, and, giving wing 
to his imagination, had done what philoso- 
phen have done after him — been carried 
away by some meteor of their own forming, 
or found their amusement in some of theur ^ 
own intellectual pictures, or palmed some ' 
loose and confident plausibilities of their 
own upon the world. But Newton stood 
true to his principle, that he would take up 
with nothing which viranted evidence, and 
he kept by his demonstrations, ana his 
measurements, and his proofs; and, if it be 
true that he who ruleth his own spirit is 
greater than he who taketh a city, there 
was won, in the solitude of his chamber, 
many a repeated victory over himself, which 
i^ouid give a brighter lustre to his name 
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fi^a all the oooquests he has made on the 
^d of discovery, or than all the splendour 
of his positive achievements. 

I trust you understand, how, thoush it 
be one of the maxims of the true philoso- 
phy, never to shrink from a doctrine which 
nas evidence on its side, it is another max- 
im, equally essential to it, never to harbour 
any doctnne when this evidence is want- 
ing. Take these two maxims along with 
you, and you will be at no loss to explain 
the peculiarity, which, more than any other, 
goes both to characterise and to ennoble 
the philosophy of Newton. What I allude 
to is, the precious combination of its 
strength and of its modesty. On the one 
hand, what greater evidence of strength 
than the fulfilment of that mighty enter- 
prise, by ivhich the heavens nave been 
made its own, and the mechanism of un- 
numbered worlds has been brought within 
the grasp of the human understanding? 
Now, it was by walking in the light of a 
sound and competent evidence, that all this 
was accomplished. It was by the patient, 
the strenuous, the unfaltering application 
of the legitimate instruments of aiscover^. 
It was by touching that which was tangi- 
ble. and looking to that which was visible, 
ana computing that which was measure- 
able, and in one word, by making a ri^ht 
and a reasonable use of all that proof which 
the field of nature around us has brought 
within the limit of sensible observation. 
This is the arena on which the' modem 
philosophy has won all her victories^ and 
fulfilled all her wondrous achievements, and 
reared all her proud and enduring monu- 
ments, and gathered all her magnificent 
trophies to that power of intellect with 
which the hand of a bounteous heaven 
has so richly gifted the constitution oi our 
species. 

But, on the other hand, go be3rond the 
limits of sensible observation, and, from that 
moment, the genuine disciples of this en- 
lightened school cast all their confidence 
and all their intrepidity away from them. 
Keep them on the firm ground of experi- 
ment, and none more boM and more deci- 
sive in their announcements of all that they 
have evidence for— but, off this ground, 
none more humble, or more cautious of any 
thing like positive announcements, than 
they. They choose neither to know, nor 
to believe, nor to assert, where evidence is 
wanting; and they will sit, with aU the pa- 
tience of a scholar to his task, till they have 
found it They are utter strangers to that 
haughty confioence with which some phi- 
losophers of the day sport the plausibihties 
of unauthorised speculation, and by which, 
unmindful of the Umit that separates the 
region of sense from the region of eonjee- 
tiire,they make thor blind and their im- 
petuous inioads into a provhice which does 
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not belong to them. There is no one objed 
to which ue exercised mind of a true New- 
tonian disciple is more familiarized than 
this limit, and it serves as a boundary by 
which he shapes, and bounds, and reguEateSi 
all the enterprises of his philosophy. Ail 
the space which lies within this limit, he 
cultivates to the uttermost, and it is by suc^ 
successive labours, that every year which 
rolls over the world, is witnessmg some 
new contribution to experimental science^ 
and adding to the solidity and aggrandiBe- 
ment of tins wonderful fabric But, if true 
to their own principle, then, in reference to 
the forbidden ground which lies without 
this limit, those very men, who, on the &sld 
of warranted exertion, evinced all the hardi- 
hood and vigour of a full grown laaadex^ 
standing, show, on every subject where the 
light of evidence is witmield from them, all 
the modes^ of children. They give yoa 
positive opinion only when they have in- 
disputid)le proof— but when they have no 
such proof, then they nave no sudi opinion. 
The smgle principle of their respect to truth, 
secures their homage for evenr one posi- 
tion, where the evidence of truth is present, 
and, at the same time, begets an entire dif- 
fidence about everyone position, from which 
this evidence is disjouied. And thus y<m 
may understand, how the first man in the 
accomplishments of philosophy, which the 
worid ever saw, sat at the book of nature 
in the humble attitude of its interpreter and 
its pupil— how all the docility of conscious 
ignorance threw a sweet and softening lus- 
tre around the radiance even of his most 
splendid discoveries — and, while the flq^ 
pancy of a few superficial acquirements is 
enough to place a philosopher of the day 
on the pedestal of his fancied elevation, and 
to vest nun with an assumed lordship over 
the whole domain of natural and revealed 
knowledge; I cannot forbear to do honour 
to the unpretending greatness of Newton, 
than whom I know not if there ever lighted 
on the face of our world, one in the diarac- 
ter of whose admirable genius so much 
force and so much humili^ were more at* 
tractively blended. 

I now propose to carry you forward, by 
a few simple illustrations, to the argunieiit 
of this day. All the sublime truths of th 
modem astronomy lie within the field o€ 
actual observation, and have the firm evi- 
dence to rest upon of all that information 
which is conveyed tor us by the avenue o€ 
the senses. Sir Isaac Newton never went 
beyond this field, without a reverential- im- 
pression upon his mind, of the precarious- 
ness of the |(Tound on which he was stand- 
ing. On this ground, he never ventured a 
positive afiSrmation- but, resigning the lofty 
tone of demonstration, and putting on tlie 
modesty of conscious ignorance, he brought 
finrward all he had to eay in the humble 
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toaofa doubt, or a coi^ecture, or a ques- 
tkm. But, what he had not confidence to do, 
odier philosophers have done after him — 
•ad they have winged their audacious way 
iflto forbidden regions— and they have 
oossed that drcle by which the field of 
observation is endosed— and there have 
thev ddjtted and dogmatized with all the 
pride of a moat intolerant assurance. 

Now, though the case be imaginary, let 
tM conceive, for the sake of illustration, 
that one of these i^iilosophers made so ex- 
tnva^t a departure from the sobriety of 
openmental science, as to pass fnmi the 
aitnmomy of ihe diffisrent juanets, and to 
attempt the natural history of their animal 
aad fegetable kingdoms. He might ^et 
hold of some vague and |[eneral a^ogies, 
to throw an air of plausibility around his 
speculation. He mij^ht pass from the botany 
a the different regions of the globe that we 
inhibit, and make his loose and confident 
application to each of the other planets, ac- 
oovdiBg to its distance from the sun, and 
te indmation of its axis to the plane of its 
aaaaal revolution; and out of some such 
ileDder materials, he may work up an 
amnnng philoaopnical romance, full of in- 
genuity, and having, withal, the colour of 
troth and of consistency spread over it 

I can conceive hdW a superficial public 
ai^t be delighted by the eloquence of such 
a composition, and even be impressed b^ 
ill arguments; but were I asked, which » 
ibe man of all the ages and countries in 
the worid, who would have the least respect 
for this treatise upon the plants which in^w 
OB file sorfooe of Jupiter, I should be at no 
kn to answer the question. I should say, 
that it would be he who had computed the 
BwtioQs of Jupiter—^t it would be he 
who bad measured the bulk and the density 
of Jupiter— that it would be he who had 
otimated the periods of Jupiter— that it 
would be he whose observant eye and pa- 

a calculating mind, had traced the 
es of Jupiter through all the rounds 
of their mazy circulation, and unravelled 
file intricacy of all their movements. He 
would see at once that the subject lav at a 
hopeless distance beyond the field of legiti- 
mateobservation. It would be auite enough 
fi|r him, that it was beyond the range of 
kiatdescope. On this ground, and on this 

rnd only, would he reject it as one of 
puniest imbecilities of childhood. As 
to any character of truth or of importance, 
it would have no more effect on such a 
■hid as that of Newton, than any illusion of 
poetry; and frt>m the eminence of his ihtel- 
■tttual throne, would he cast a penetrating 
tfttye at the whole speculation, and bid its 
laady insignificance away firom him. 

Bat let us pass onward to another case, 
wy^ though as imaginary as the former, 
^ still serve ^ puipose of illustration. 
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This same adventurous philo60i>hermaj 
be conceived to shift his speculation from 
the plants of another world to the character 
of its inhabitants. He may avail himself 
of some slender correspondencies between 
the heat of the sun and the moral tempera- 
ment of the people it shines upon. He may 
work up a theory, which cames on the front 
of it some of the characters of plausibility: 
but surely it does not require the philoso- 
phy of Pfewton to d^nonstrate the folly of 
such an enterprise. There is not a man of 
plain understanding, who does not perceive 
that this said ambitious inquirer has ffot 
without his reach— that he has stepped be- 
yond the field of experience, and is now 
expatiating on the field of imagination— 
that he has ventured on a dark unknown, 
where the wisest of all philosophy, is the 
philosophy of silence, and a profession of 
Ignorance is the best evidence of a solid 
understanding; that if he thinks he knows 
any thing on such a subject as this, he 
knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know. 
He knows not what Newton knew, and 
what he kept a steady eye upon throughout 
the whole march of his sublime invcstigar 
tions. He knows not the limit of his own 
faculties. He has overleaf the barrier 
which hems in all the possibilities of human 
attainment He has wantonly flung him- 
self off from the safe -and firm field of ob- 
servation, and got on that undiscoverahle 
ground, where, oy every step he takes, he 
widens his distance from the true philoso- 
phy, and by every affirmation he utters, 
ne rebels against the authority of all ita 
maxims. 

I can conceive it the feeling of every one 
of you, that I have hitherto mdulged in a 
vain expaise of argument, and it is most 
natural for you to put the question, "What 
is the precise point of convergence to which 
I am directing all the light of this abundant 
and seemingly superfluous illustration?" 

In the astronomical objection, which in- 
fideli^ has proposed against the truth of 
the Christian revelation, there is first an 
assertion, and tfien an argument. The as- 
sertion is, that Christianity is set up for 
the exclusive benefit of our minute and 
solitary world. The argument is, that God 
would not lavish such a quantity of atten- 
tion on so insignificant a field. Even though 
the assertion were admitted, I should have 
a quarrel with the argument But the fu- 
tility of the objection is not laid open in all 
its extent, unless we expose the utter want 
of all essential evidence even for the truth 
of the assertion. How do infidels know 
that Christianity is set up for the single 
benefit of this earth and its inhabitants? 
How are th^ able to tell us, that if you 
go to other planets, the person and the re- 
li|ion of Jesus, are there unknown to them ? 
We challenge them to the proof of this said 
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positive annoimoement of theirs. ^We see 
in this objection the same rash and gratui- 
tous procedure, which was 90 apparent in 
the two cases that we have already advan- 
ced for the purpose of illustration. We see 
in it the same glaring transgression on the 

E spirit and the maxims of that very philoso- 
hy which they profess to idolize. They 
ave made their argument against us, out 
of an assertion which has positively no feet 
to rest upon— an assertion which they have 
no means whatever of verifying — an asser- 
tion, the truth or the £[dsehood of which 
can only be gathered out of some super- 
natural message; for it lies completely be- 
yond the range of human observation. It 
IS willingly admitted, that by an attempt 
at the botany of other worlds, the true 
method of philosophising is trampled on ; 
for this is a subject that lies beyond the 
range of actual observation, and every per- 
formance upon it must be made up of as- 
sertions without proofs. It is also willingly 
admitted, that an attempt at the civil and 
political history of their people, would be 
an equally extravagant departure from the 
spirit of the true philosophy ; for this also 
hes beyond the field of actual observation ; 
and all that could possibly be mustered up 
on such a subject as this, would still be as- 
sertions without proofs. Now, the theology 
of these planets, is, in every way, as inac- 
cessible a subject as their politics or theur 
natural history ; and therefore it is, that the 
objection, croimded on the confident as- 
sumption of those infidel astronomers, who 
assert Christianity, to be the religion of this 
one world, or that the religion of these 
other worlds is not our very Christianity, 
can have no influence on a mind that has 
derived its habits of thinking from the pure 
and rigorous school of Newton; for the 
whole of this assertion is just as glaringly 
destitute, as in the two former instances, 

of TOTOOf. 

The man who could embark in an enter-: 
prise so foolish and so fanciful, as to theorise 
It on the details of the botany of another 
world, or to theorise it on the natural and 
moral history of its people, is just makmg 
as outrageous a departure from all sense, 
and science, and all sobriety, when he pre- 
sumes to speculate, or to assert on the de- 
tails or the methods of God's administra- 
tion among its rational and accountable in- 
habitants. He wings his fancy to as haz- 
ardous a region, and vainly strives a pene- 
trating vision through the mantle of as 
deep an obscurity. All the elements of 
sucn a speculation are hidden from him. 
For any thing he can tell, sin has found its 
way into these other worlds. For any t'uing 
he can tell, their people have banished them- 
selves from communion with God. For 
any thing he can tell, many a visit has 
been made to each of themi on the subject 



of our common Christianity, by 
sioned messengers from the throne of ^ 
Eternal. For any thing he can tell, the 
redemption proclaimed to us is not one 
solitary instance, or not the whole of that 
redemption which is by the Son of God~ 
but only our part in a plan of mercy, ^ual 
in magnificence to all that astronomy ms 
brought within the range of human con- 
templation. For any thuig he can tell, the 
moral pestilence, which walks abroad over 
the face of our world, may have spread its 
desolation over all the planets of^ all die 
systems, which the telescope has made 
known to us. For any thing he can telL 
some mighty redemption has been devised 
in heaven, to meet this disaster in the whole 
extent and malignity of its visitations. For 
any thing he can tell, the wonder working 
Ood, who has strewed the field of immen- 
sity with 80 many worlds, and spread the 
shelter of his omnipotence over them, may 
have sent a message of love to each, and 
re-assured the hearts of its despairing peo- 
ple by some overpowering manifestation 
of tenderness. For any thing he can tell, 
angels from paradise may have^ sped to 
every planet their delegated way. and sung, 
from each azure canopy, a joyful annunda- 
tion, and said, '< Peace be to this residence, 
and pood will to all iO families, and glon 
to Hun in the highest, who, from the emi- 
nency of his throne, has issued an act of 
grace so magnificent, as to carry the tidings 
of life and of acceptance to the unnumber- 
ed orbs of a sinful creation." For any thing 
he can tell, the Eternal Son, of whom it is 
said, that by him Uie worlds were created, 
may have had the government of many 
smful worlds laid upon his shoulders; and 
by the power of his mysterious word, have 
awoke them aU from that spiritual death, 
to which they had sunk in lethargy as pro- 
found as the slumbers of nonexistence. 
For any thing he can tell, the one Spirit 
who moved on the face of the waters, and 
whose presiding influence it was, that hush- 
ed the wild war of nature's elements, and 
made a beauteous S3rstem emeree out of its 
disjointed materials, may now be workins 
with the fragments of another chaos; and 
educmg order, and obedience, and harmo- 
ny, out of the wrecks of a moral rebdlioB, 
which reaches through aU these spheres, 
and spreads disorder to the uttermost limits 
of our astronomy. 

But, here I stop— nor shall I attempt to 
grope my dark and fatiguing way, by 
another inch, among such sublime and mys- 
terious secrecies. « is not I who am offer- 
ing to lilt this curtain. It is not I who am 
pitching my adventurous flight to the se- 
cret things which belong to God, away 
from the things that are revealed, and 
which belong to me and to my chiidrsn. 
It is the champion of that very infidelity 
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wbith I am now combating. It is he who 
ptofM his unchristian arffument, by pre- 
nuDptions fetched out of those untravelled 
otecorities which lie on the other side of a 
barrier that I pronounce to be impassable, 
It is he who transgresses the limits which 
Newton forbore to enter ; because, with 9^ 
justness which reigns throughout all his in- 
quirltf, he saw the limit of his own under- 
standing, nor would he venture himself be- 
yond it It is he who has borrowed from 
die philosophy of this wondrous man, a few 
daz^Q^ conceptions, which ha?e only served 
to bewilder him — ^while, an utter stranger 
to the spirit of this philosophy, he has car- 
ried a daring and an ignorant speculation 
&r beyond the bound^ of its prescribed 
ud afiowable enterprises. It is he who 
has mustered against the truths of the Gos- 
pd, resting, as it does, on the evidence 
viUihi the reach of his faculties, an objec- 
tioo, for the truth of which he has no evi- 
dence whatever. It is he who puts away 
from him a doctrine, for which he has (he 
sobstantial and the familiar proof of human 
teitiiBony; and substitutes in its place, a 
deetrine for which he can get no other su|>- 
port than from a reverie of his own imagi- 
nation. It is he who turns aside from all 
that safe and certain argument, tiiat is sup- 

e id by the history of this world^ of whidi 
knows something; and ^o loses him- 
self in the work of theorising about other 
worlds, of the moral and theological history 
of whjch he positively knows nothing. 
Upon him, and not upon us, lies the folly 
of launching his impetuous way beyond 
flie provmce q£ observation— of letting his 
fimcy afloat among the unknown of distant 
and mysterious regions ; and by an act of 
daring, as impious as it is unphilosophicaL 
cftrpjog to unwrap that shroud, which, till 
drawn uide by im hand of a messenger 
fnm heavoi, will ever veil, from human 
^ (he purpoaes of the Eternal 

If you have gone along with me m the 
Pieeeding observationsL you will perceive 
■ow they are calculatea to disarm of all its 
point and idl its energy, that flippancy of 
Voltaire; when, in the examples he gives 
of the dotage or the human understanding, 
he tells us of Bacon having believed in 
vitehcraft, and Sir Isaac Newton having 
written a Commratary on the Book of Re- 
'^iation. The former instance we shall 
not ondertake to vindicate ; but in the lat- 
^ instance, we perceive what this brilliant 
od mcioin, but withal superficial, apostle 
of infidelity, either did not see, or refused 
to ac^nowledse; We see in this intellec- 
^ kbour of our great philosopher, the 
^oriung of the very same principles which 
^ed him through the profoundest and 
^ most succeasful of his investigations ; 
Md how he kept most sacredly and most 
*o«wtently by those tcry maxims, the 
L 
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authority of which he, even In the full 
vigor and manhood of his faculties, ever 
recognized. "We see in the theology of 
Newton, the very spirit and principle which ^ 
gave all its stabUity, and all its sureness, to 
Uie philosophy of Newton. We see Ac 
same tenacious adherence to every one doc- 
trine, that had such valid proof to uphold 
it, as could be gathered from the field of 
human experience; and we see the same 
firm resistance of every one argument, that 
had nothing to recommend it, but such 
plaumbilities as could easily be devised by 
the genius of man, when he expatiat^ 
abroad on those fields of creation, which 
the eye never witnessed, and from which 
no messenger ever came to us with any 
credible inmnhation. Now, it wais on the 
fbrmer of these two principles that Newton 
clung so determinedly to his Bible, as the 
reconi of an actual annunciation from Crod 
to the inhabitants of this worid. When he 
turned his Attention to this book, he came 
to it with a mind tutored to the philosaphy 
of facts— and, when he looke<^at its cre- 
dentials, he saw the stamp and the impress 
of this philosophy on every one of them. 
He saw the fact of Christ beine a messen- 
ger firom heaven, in the audible language 
by which it was conveyed from heaveirs 
canopy to human ears. He saw the fact 
of his being an approved ambassador of 
God, in those miracles which carried their 
own resistless evidence along with them to 
human eyes. He saw the truth of this 
whole history brought home to his own 
conviction, by a sound and substantial ve- 
hicle of human testimony. He saw the 
reality of that supernatural light, which in- 
spired the prophecies he himself illustrated, 
by such an agreement with the events of a 
various and distant futurity as could be 
taken co^izance of by human observation. 
He saw me wisdom of God pervading the 
whole substance of the written message, in 
such manifold adaptations to the circum- 
stances of man, and to the whole secrecy 
of his thoughts, and his affections, and his 
spiritucd wants, and his moral sensibilities, 
as even in ihe mind of an ordinary and un- 
fettered peasant, can be attested by human 
consciousness. These farmed the solid ma- 
terials of the basis on which our experi- 
mental philosopher stood; and there was 
nothing in the whole compass of his own 
astronomy to dazzle him away from it; and 
he was too well aware of the limit between 
what he knew and what he did not know, 
to be seduced from the ground he had 
taken, by any of those brilliancies which 
have since led so many of his humbler sue- 
eessorsmto the track of infidelity. He had 
measured the distances of these planets. 
He had calculated then: periods. He had 
estimated their figures and their bulk, and 
thmr densities, and he nadsnbordiBflCted the 
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tvlu^ intricacT of their movements to the 
8mtile and sublime agency of one com- 
tduiding principle. Bat he ha4 too much 
of the ballast of a substantial understanding 
about him, to be thrown afloat by all this 
success amon^ the plausibilities of wanton 
and unauthorized speculation. He knew 
the boundary which hemmed him. He knew 
that he had not thrown one particle of light 
on the mgral or religious history of these 
planetary regions. He had not ascertained 
what visits of communication they received 
from the God who upholds them. But he 
knew that the fact of a real visit made to 
this planet, had such evidence to rest upon, 
that It was not to be disposted by any aerial 
imagination. And when I look at the steady 
and unmoved Christianity of this wonder^ 
iul man ; so far from seemg any s3rmptom 
of dotage and imbecility, or any forgetful- 
ness of those principles on which the fabric 
of his philosophy is reared ; do I see that 
in sittmg down to the work of a Bible Com- 
mentator, he hath given us their most 
beautiful and most consistent exemplifica- 
tion. 

I did not anticipate such a length of time, 
and of illustration, in this stage of my ai^ 
ffumenk But I will not regret it, if I have 
nuniliarised the minds of any of my readers 
to the reigning principle of this Discourse. 
We are strongly disposed to think, that it 
is a principle which might be made to ap- 
ply to every argument of every unbeliever 
— and so to serve not merely as an anti- 
dote against the infidelity of astronomers, 
but to serve as an antidote against all infi- 
delity. We are well aware of the diversity 
of comi^exion which infidelity puts on. It 
looks one thing in the man of science and 
of liberal accomplishmtot. It looks another 
thing in the refined voluptuary. It looks 
still another thing in the common-place 
railer agamst the artifices of pri»itly domi- 
nation. It looks another thing in the dark 
and unsettled spirit of him, whose every 
reflection is tinctured witib gall, and who 
casts his envious and malignant scowl at 
all that stands associated with the esta- 
blished order of society. It looks another 
thing in the prosperous man of business, 
who has neither time nor patience for the 
details of the christian evidence — but who, 
amid the hurry of his other occupations, 
has gathered as many of the lighter petu- 
lances of the infidel writers, and caught 
from the perusal of them, as contemptuous 
a tone towards the religion of the New 
Testament, as to set him at large from all 
the decencies of reli|rious observation, and 
to give him the disdun of an elevated com- 
placency over all the follies of what he 
counts a vulgar superstition. 

And, lastly, for infidelity has now got 
down among us to the humblest walks of 
Uhi may it occasionally be seen lowering 
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on the forehead of the rescdote apd hn&f 
artificer, who can lift his menacing voiee 
a^nst the priesthood, and, looking on tiie 
Bible as a jugfflery of thein^ can bid stmA 
defiance to ell its denunciations. Now, 
under all these varieties, we think thai 
there might be detected the one and uni- 
versal principle which we have attera|rted 
to expose. The something, whatever it is, 
whicn has dispossessed all these people of 
their Christianity, exists in their minds, in 
the shape of a position, which they hold to 
be true, but which, by no legitimate m 
dence, they have ever realized — and a po- 
sition which lodges within them as a wil- 
ful fancy or presumption of their own, 
but whidi could not stand the touch- 
stone of that wise and solid principle, in 
virtue of which, the followers of jfewton 
give to observation the precedence over 
theory. It is a principle altogether worthy 
of being laboured — as, if carried round in 
faithful and consistent application, among 
these numerous varieties, it is able to break 
up all the existing infidelity of the world. 
But there is one other most itaiportant 
conclusion to which it carries us. It car- 
ries us, with all the docility of childien, to 
the Bible; and puts us down into the atti- 
tude of an unreserved surrender of thought 
and understanding, to its authoritative m- 
formation. ^ithput the testimcmy of an 
authentic messenger from heaven, I know 
nothing of heaven's oounsds. I never heard 
of any moral telescope that can bring to 
my observation the doings or the delibera- 
tions which are taking place in the sanc- 
tuary of the Eternal. I may put into the 
registers of my belief, aU that comes home 
to me through the senses of the outer man, 
or by the consciousness of the inner man. 
But neither the one nor the other can tell 
me of the purposes of God^ caii tell me of 
the transactions or the designs of his sub^ 
lime monarchy ; can tell me of the goings 
forth of Him who is from everlasting unto 
everlasting ; can tell me of the march and 
the movements of that great administration 
which embraces all worlds, and takes into 
its wide and comprehensive survey the 
mighty roll of innumerable a^es. It m true 
that my fancy may break its impetuous 
way into this lofty and inaccessible field ; 
and through the devices of my heart, which 
are many, the visions of an ever-shifting 
theology may take their alternate sway 
over me ; but the counsel of the Lord, it 
shall stand. And I repeat it, that if true 
to the leading prmciple of that philosophy, 
which has poured such a flood of light over 
the mysteries of nature, we shall dismiss 
every self-fonned conception of our own, 
and wait in all the humility of conscious 
ignorance, till the Lord himself shall break 
his silence, and make his counsel known, 
by an act of communication. And now 
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iktx t Brofea a od commanieation is before 
me^ and that it baa aU the solidity of the 
eipcfimental evidence on its aide, and 
■othing but the reveries of a daring specu- 
lation to oppose it, what is the consistent, 
what is the rational, what is the philoso- 
phical use that should be made of this doc- 
tanent, bat to set me down like a school- 
boy, to the work of turning its pa^es, and 
eonomg its lessons, and submittm^ the 
every exercise of my judgment to its mfor- 
natkm and its testbnony ? We know that 
there is a superficial philosophy, which 
eaitathe glare of a most seducins brilliancy 
around it; and ^ums the Bible, with all 



the doctrine, and all the piety of the ^ible. 
away fhmi it; and has infused thespuntof 
Antichrist into many of the literary esta- 
blishments of the age ; but it is not the solid, 
the profound, the cautious spirit of that 
phUosophv, which has done so much to 
ennoble the modem period of our world : 
for the more that this spirit is cultivated 
and understood, the more will it be found 
in alliance with that spirit, in virtue of 
which all that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, is humbled, and all lofty 
imaginations are cast down, and every 
thoi^t of the heart is brouffht into the 
captivity of the obedience of Christ 
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DISCOUBSE III. 
On the Extent of the Dmne Candescemiotu 

tha Loxd mir God, who dweUeth on high 7 Who honbledi himadf to behold tho 
that are in hotTon, and in the earth T**-»PaalR cxiii. 5, 6. 



In our last discourse we attempted toex- 
poee the total want of evidence for the as- 
sertion of the infidel astronomer — and this, 
reduces the whole of our remaining oontro- 
ymy with him to the business of arguing 
igaiost a mere possibility. Still, however, 
the answer is not so complete as it might 
be^ till the soundness of the argument be at- 
teaded to, as well as the credibility of the 
tteenion — or, is other words, let us admit 
the assertion, and take a view of the reason- 
ingwhich has been constructed upon it. 

We have already attempted to lay before 
yoQ the wonderful extent of that space, 
teeming with unnumbered worlds, which 
modem science has brought within the cir- 
cle of its discoveries. We even ventured to 
eotpatiate on those tracts of infinity, which 
fie (m the other side of all that eye or that 
teieioope hath made known to us— to shoot 
^ into those ulterior regions which are 
beyond the limits of our astronomy — to im- 
Fw you with the rashness of the imagina- 
tioL that the creative energy of God had 
sQok exhausted by the magmtude of its ef- 
farti, at that vwy line, through which the 
vt of man, lavished as it has been on the 
^nk of perfectmg the instruments of vision. 
OS not yet been able to penetrate : and 

ri all this we hazarded the assertion, 
though all these visible heavens were 
^rosh into annihilation, and the besom of 
we Almighty's wrath were to swe^ from 
wefece of the universe, those millions, and 
muBons more of suns and of systems, which 
fi^Hthin the grasp of our actual observation 
TTOt this eveaij which, to our eye, would 
«te 80 wide, and ho dismal a solitude be- 
««d it, might be nothing in the eye of Him 



who could take in the whole, but the disap- 
pearance of a little speck from that field of 
ereated ttiings, which the hand of his om- 
nipotence had thrown around him. 

But to press home the sentiment of the 
text, it is not necessary to stretch the im- 
agination beyond the limit of our actual dis- 
coveries. It is enough to strike our minds 
with the msignificance of this world, and of 
an who inhabit it, to bring it mto measure- 
ment with that mighty assemblage of worlds, 
which lie open to the eye of man, aided as 
it has been by the inventions of his genius. 
When we told you of the eighty millions 
of sunsj each occupying his own mdepend- 
ent temtory in space, and dispensing his own 
influences over a cluster of tributary worlds ; 
this world could not fail to sink into little- 
ness in the ey^ of him who looked to all the 
magnitude and variety which are around 
it We gave you but a feeble image of our 
comparative insignificance, when we said 
that the glories of an extenaed forest would 
suffer no more from the fall of a smgle leaf, 
than the glories of this extended universe 
would sufler) though the globe we tread. 
" and all that it inherits, should dissolve.'* 
And when we lift our conceptions to Him 
who has peopled immensity with all these 
wonders — who sits enthroned on the mag- 
nificence of his own works, and by one sub- 
lime idea can embrace the whole extent of 
that boundless amplitude, which he has 
filled with the trophies of his divinity: we 
cannot but resign our whole heart to the 
Psalmist's exclamation of ^What is maiu 
that thou art mindful of bun, or the son of 
man, that thou shouldest deign to visit 

fjim fW uiyiuzeu uy "v^j v^ v^ pt iv^ 
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Now marie tbe use to which all this has 
been turned by the genius of infidelity. 
Such a humble' portion of the univA^ as 
ours, could never have been the object of 
such high and distinguishing attentions as 
Christianity has assigned to it. God would 
not have manifested himself in the flesh for 
the salvation of so paltry a world. The 
monarch of a whole continent, would never 
move from his capital, and lay aside the 
splendour of royalty, and subject himself 
for months, or for yearS) to perils, and 
poverty, and persecution; and take up his 
abode m some small islet of his domimons, 
which, though swallowed bv an earthquake, 
could not be missed amid the glories of so 
wide an empire ; and all this to regain the 
lost afflictions of a few families upon its 
surface. And neither would the eternal Son 
of God— he who is revealed to us as having 
made all worlds, and as holding an empire, 
amid the splendours of which ihe globe that 
we inherit, is shaded insignificance; neither 
would he strip himself of the glory he had 
with the Father before^e world was, and 
light on this lower scene, for the purpose 
imputed to him in the New Testament. Im 
possible, that the concerns of this puny ball, 
which floats its litUe round among an in- 
finity of larger worlds, should be of such 
mighty accoimt in the i>lans of the Eternal, 
or should have given birth in heaven to so 
wonderful a movement, as the Son of Grod 
putting on the form of our degraded 
species, and sojourning among us, and 
sharing in all our infirmities, and crown- 
ing the whole scene of humiliation by the 
disgrace and the agonies of a cruel nuu-tyr- 
dom. 

This has been started as a difficulty in 
the way of the Christian Revelation ; and 
it is the boast of many of our philosophical 
infidels, that by the Ught of modem disco- 
very, the light of the New Testament is 
eclipsed and overborne ; and the mischief 
is not confined to philosophers, for the argu- 
ment has got into other hands, and the 
popular illustrations that are now given to 
the sublimest truths of science, have widely 
disseminated all the deism that has been 
grafted upon it ; and the high tone of adecided 
contempt for the Gospel, is now associated 
with the flippancy of superficial acquire- 
ments: and, while the venerable Newton, 
whose genius threw open those mighty fields 
of contemplation, found a fit exercise for his 
powers in the interpretation of the Bible, 
there are thousands and tens of thousands, 
who, though walkuig in the light which he 
holds out to them, are seducM by a com- 
placency which he never felt, and mflated 
by a pride which never entered into his 
pious and philosophical bosom, and whose 
only notice of the Bible, is to depreciate, 
and to deride, and to disown it 

Before entering into what we oonceive to 
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be the riflht answer to this obJectioQ, tet os 
previously observe, that it goes to 8tr$ the 
Deity of an attribute which forms a wonder- 
ful Mdition to the glories of liis incompre- 
hensible character. It is indeed a mighty 
evidence of the strength of his arm, that to 
many millions of worlds are suK>ended ob 
it ; but it would surely make the ni^h attri- 
bute of his power more illustriousi if while 
it expatiated at large amon^ the suns and 
the i^stems of astronomy, it could, at the 
very same instant, be impressing a move- 
ment and a direction on all thenunuter 
wheels of that machinery, which is work- 
ing incessantly around us. It forms a no- 
ble demonstration of his wisdom, that he 
gives unremitting operation to those laws 
which uphold the stability of this great uni- 
verse; but it would go to heighten that 
wisdom inconceivably, if while equal to the 
magnificent task of maintaining the order 
and harmony of the spheres, it was lavish- 
ing its inexhaustible resources on the beau- 
ties, and varieties, and aivangements, of 
every one scene, however humble, of every 
one field, however narrow, of the creation he 
had formed. It is a cheering evidence of 
the delight he takes in communicating hap- 
pmess, that the whole of immensity sbomd 
be so strewed with the habitations of life 
and of intelligence; but it would surely 
bring home the evidence, with a nearer and 
more affecting impression, to every bosom, 
did we know, that at the very time his be- 
nignant regard took in the mighty circle of 
created beings, there was not a single fami- 
ly overlook^ by him, and that every indi- 
vidual in every comer of his dommionfl, 
was as efTectually seen to, as if the object 
of an exclusive and undivided care. It ii 
our imperfection, that we cannot give our 
attention to more than one object atone 
and the same instant of time ; but surely it 
would elevate our every idea of Uie perfec* 
tions of God, did we know, that while his 
comprehensive mind could grasp the whole 
amplitude of nature, to the very outer- 
most of its boundaries, he had an attentive 
eye fastened on the very humblest of its ob- 
jects, and pondered every thought of my 
heart, and noticed every footstep of my 
goings, and treasured up in his remem- 
brance every turn and every movement of 
my history. 

And, lastly, to apply this train of senti- 
ment to the matter before us ; let us sup- 
pose that one among the countless myriads 
of worlds, should be visited by a moral 
pestilence, which spread through all its peo- 

{)le, and brought them under the doom of a 
aw, whose sanctions were unrelenting and 
immutable; it were no disparagement to 
God, should he, by an act of righteous in- 
dignation, sweep this offence away from the 
universe which it defortaed— nordiouldwe 
wonder, thon^rh, among the multitude of 
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discovery, which diould hasten otur ererj 
conception of God, and humble us into ^e 
sentiment, that a Being of such mysterious 
elevation is to us unfathomable, is to sit in 
judgment over him, aye, and to pronounce 
such a judgment as degrades him, and keeps 
him down to the standard of our own (mltry 
imagmation I We are introduced by modem 
science to a multitude of other suns and of 
other S3r8tems; and the perverse interpreta- 
tion we put upon the fact, that God eon 
diffuse the benefits of his power and of his 
goodness over such a variety of worlds, is, 
that he cannot, or will not, bestow so much 
goodness on one of those worlds, as a 
professed revelation from Heaven has an- 
nounced tons. While we enlarge the pro- 
vinces of his empire, we tarnish an the glory 
of this enlargement, by saying, he has so 
much to care for, that the care of every one 
province must be less complete, and less 
vigilant, and less efiectual, than it would 
otherwise have been. By the discoveries 
of modem science, we multiply the places 
of the creation; but along with this, we 
would impair the attribute of his eye being 
in every place to behold the eyil and the 
good; and thus, while we magnify one of 
bis perfections, we do it at the expense of 
another; and to bring him within the grasp 
of our feeble capacity, would deface one of 
the glories of that character, which it is our 
part to adore, as higher than all thought, 
and as greater than all comprehension. 

The objection we are discusshig, I shall 
state agam in a single sentence. Since 
astronomy has unfolded to us such a num- 
ber of worlds, it is not likely that God would 
pay so much attention to this one world, 
and set up such wonderful provisions for its 
benefit, as are announced to us in the Chris- 
tian Revelation. This objection will have 
received its answer, if we can meet it bv 
the following position: — that God. in ad- 
dition to the bare faculty of dweUmg on 
a multiplicity pf objects at one and the 
same time, has this faculty in such wondCT- 
ful perfection that he can attend as fuU^ 
and provide as richly, and manifest all his 
attributes as illustriously, on every one of 
these objects, as if the rest had no existence, 
and no place whatever in his government 
or in his thoughts. For the evidence of this 
position, we appeaL in the first phce, to the 
personal history of each individual among 
you. Only grant us, that God never loses 
sight of any one thing he has created, and 
that no crated thinff can continue either to 
be or to act independently of hhn ; and then, 
even upon the face of this world, humble 
as it is on the great scale of astronomy, how 
widely diversified and how multiplied into 
many thousand distinct exercises, is the at- 
tention of God! His eye is upon ever^ 

, hour of my existence. His spirit is inti- 

iQiperfectly, The use that we make of a| mately present with every thought of my 



odwr worldi from which the ear of the Al- 
miglity was re^ed with the songs of 
pruM. and the incense of a pure adoration 
aBceoiied to his throne, he should leave the 
strayed and solitary world to perish in the 
^ of its rebellion. But, tdl me, oh ! tell 
me, would it not throw the softening of a 
dmmC exquisite tenderness over the charac- 
ter of God, should we see him i^uttin^ forth 
his erery expedirat to reclaim to himself 
^1066 children who had wandored away 
from him— and, few as thev were when 
compared with the host of his obedient 
worahippers, would it not just impart to his 
attribute of compassion the infinity of the 
Godhead, that, rather than lose the single 
world which had tumed to its own way, 
be should send the messengers of peace 
to woo and to welcome it bacJc again ; and, 
if jostice demanded so mighty a sacrifice, 
and the law behoved to be so magnified 
aod made honourable, tell me whether it 
would liot throw a moral sublime over the 
eoodaess of the Deity, should he lay upon 
mi own Son the burden of its atonement, 
that he might again smile upon the world, 
aad hold out the sceptre of mvitation to all 
its Amines? 

We avow it, therefore, that this infidel 
trgmnent goes to expunee a nerfeetion ftom 
the character of God. The more we know 
of the extent of nature, should not we have 
the loftier conception of him who sits in 
high authority over the concerns of so wide 
aimiverse? But, is it not adding to the 
bright oatalogue of his other attributes, to 
say, th^whue magnitude does not over- 
power hhn, minuteness cannot escape him, 
uid rariety cannot bewilder him ; and that, 
at the very time while the mind of the 
Deity is abroad over the whole vastness of 
oeation, there is not one particle of matter, 
there is not one individual principle of ra- 
tional or of animal existence, there Is not 
<Nie single world in that expanse which 
teems with them, that his eye does not dis- 
^ as constantly, and his hand does not 
guide as unerringly, and his spirit does not 
^f^^ and care for as vigilantly, as if it 
A^nned the one and exclusive object of his 
tttention. 

The tWng is inconceivable to us, whose 
Bunds are so easily distracted by a number 
^ objects; and this is the secret principle 
of the whole infidelity I am now alludmg 
to" To bring God to the level of our own 
comprehension, we would clothe him ui the 
jmpotencyofaman. We would transfer to 
ho wonderful mind all the imperfection of 
[jwr Bwn faculties. When we are tauffht 
^y «JJonomy, that he has millions of worlds 
to loA after, and thus add in one direction 
to the ^ries of his character; we take 
>way from them in another, by saving, that 
«ach of these worids must he looked after 
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heart His inspiration gives birth to every 
purpose within me. His hand impresses a 
directioQ on every footstep of my goings. 
Every breath I inhale, is drawn by an en- 
ergy which God deals out to me. This 
body, which, upon the slightest derange- 
ment, would become the prey of death, or 
of woful suffering, is now at ease, because 
he at this moment is warding off from me 
a thousand dangers, and upholding the thou- 
sand movements of its complex and delicate 
machinery. His presiding influence keeps 
by me through the whole current of my 
restless and ever changing history. When 
I walk by the wa)r side, he is along with 
me. When I enter into company, amid all 
my forgetfulness of him, he never forgets 
me. In the silent watches of the night, when 
my eyelids have closed, and my spirit has 
sunk into unconsciousness, the observant 
eye of him who never slumbers, is upon 
me. I cannot fly from his presence. Go 
where I will, he tends me, and watches me, 
and cares for me; and the same bein^ who 
is now at work in the remotest domams of 
Nature and of Providence, is also at my 
riffht hand to eke out to me every moment 
of my being, and to uphold me in the exer- 
cise of all my feelings, and of all my faculties. 

Now, what God is doing with me, he is 
doing with every distinct individual of this 
world's population. The intimacy of his 
presence, and attention, and care, reaches 
to one and to all of them. With a mind un- 
burdened by the vastness of all its other 
concerns, he can prosecute, without distrac- 
tion, the government and guardianship of 
eveiy one son and daughter of the roecies.-^ 
And is it for us, in the face of all this expe- 
rience, ungratefully to draw a limit around 
the perfections of Gfod ?-— to aver, that the 
multitude of other worlds has withdrawn 
any portion of his benevolence from the one 
we occupy? — or that he, whose eye is upon 
every separate £unily of the earth, would 
not mvish all the riches of his unsearchable 
attributes on some liiffh plan of pardon and 
immortality, in behalf of its countless gene- 
rations? 

But, secondly, were the mind of God so 
fatigued, an4 so occupied with the care of 
other worlds, as the objection presumes him 
to be, shoula we not see some traces of ne- 
glect, or of carelessness, in his management 
of ours? Should we not behold, in many a 
field of observation, the evidence of its mas- 
ter being overcrowded with, the variety of 
his other engagements? A man oppressed 
by a multitirae of business, would amplify 
and reduce the work of any new concern 
that was devolved upon him. Now, pomt 
out a smffle mark of God being thus op- 
pressed. Astronomy has laid open to us so 
many realms of creation, which were before 
unheard of; that the world we mhabit shrinks 
into one remote and solitary province of his 
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wide monarchy. Tell me, then, if; in anj 
one field of this province, whicn man has 
access to, you witness a single indicatioD 
of God sparing himself— of God reduced to 
languor by the weight of his other employ- 
ments—of God siiuung under the burden 
of that vast superintendence which lies upon 
him — of God being exhausted, as one of 
ourselves would be, by any number of con- 
cerns, however great, by any variety of 
them, however manifold ? and do you not 
perceive, in that nughty profusion of wis- 
dom and of goodness, wnlch is scattered 
every where around us, that the thoughts 
of this unsearchable Being are not as onr 
thoughts, nor his wajrs as our ways ? 

My time does not suffer me to dwell on 
this topic, because, before I conclude. I 
must hasten to another illustration. But 
when I look abroad on the wondrous scene 
that is immediately before me — and see^ 
that in every direction it is a scene of iht 
most various and unwearied activity — and 
6)cpatiate on all the beauties of that garni- 
ture by which it is adorned, and on fdl the 
prints of design and of benevolence which 
abound in it — and think, that the same God, 
who holds the universe, with its every sys- 
tem, in the hollow of his hand, pencils 
every flower, -and gives nourishment to 
every blade of grass — and actuates the 
movements of every living thing — and is 
not disabled, by the weight of his other 
cares, from enriching the humble depart- 
ment of nature I occupy, with <3fcanna and 
accommodations, of me most unbounded 
variety — then, surely, if a message, bear- 
ing every mark of authenticity, c^ould pro- 
fess to come to me from God, and inform 
me of his mighty doings for the happiness 
of our species, it is not for me, in the face 
of all this evidence, to reject it as a tale of 
imposture, because astronomers have told 
me that he has so many other worlds and 
other orders of beings to attend to— and, 
when I think that it were a deposition of 
him from his supremacy ovei: the creatures 
he has fonned, should a single sparrow 
fall to the ground without his appointmoit, 
then let science and sophistry try to cheat 
me of my comfort as tney may— I will not 
let go the anchor of my confidence in God 
— I will not be afraid, for I am of nuv 
value than many sparrows. 

But thirdly, it was the telescope, that by 
pierchig the obscurity which lies betv^een 
us and distant worlds, put infidelity in pos- 
session of the argument, against which we 
are now contenmng. But, about the time 
of its invention, another instrument Vas 
formed, which laid open a scene no less 
wonderful, and rewarded the inoui^tive 
spirit of man with a discovery, whidxa^res 
to neutralize the whcdeof this argument 
This was |be^)lrici^scope. The one led me 
to see a system in every star. The other 



leads me to see a world in every atom. 
The one taught me, that this mighty globe, 
with the whole burden of its people, and or 
its countries, is but a grain of sand on the 
high field of immensity. The other teaches 
me^ that every grain of sand ma3r harbour 
wi^iin it the tribes and the families of a 
bu^ population. The one told me of the 
insignificance of the world I tread upon. 
The other redeems it from all its insignifi- 
fssnce; for it tells me that in the leaves of 
every forest, and in the flowers of every 
garden, and in the waters of every rivulet, 
there are worlds teeming with life^ and 
Dim^rless as are the glories of the firma- 
ment The one has suggested to me, that 
beyond and above all tluit is visible to man, 
ibere may lie fields of creation which sweep 
tauneaflurably along, and carry the impress 
of the 'Almighty's hand to the remotest 
SDenes of the universe. The other suggests 
to me, that within and beneath all that mi- 
nuteness which the aided eye of man has 
been able to explore, there may be a region 
of invisibles; and that could we draw aside 
ike mjr^erious curtain which shrouds it 
firom our senses, we might there see a 
dteatre of as many ivonders as astronomy 
has unfolded, a universe within the com- 
pas of a point so small, as to elude all the 
powers of the microscope, but where the 
wonder working God finds room for the 
exercise of all his attributes, where he can 
raise another mechanism of worlds, and fill 
and animate them all with the evidences of 
htt^ory. 

mw, mark how all this may be made to 
meet the argument of our infidel astrono- 
mers. By the telescope they have discov- 
ered, that no magnitude, however vast, is 
beyond the grasp of the Divinity. But by 
file nuCTOScope we have also discovered, 
that no minuteness, however shrunk from 
the notice of the human eye, is beneaA 
the condescension of his regard. Every 
addition to the powers of the one instru- 
ment, extends the Umit of his visible do- 
minions. But, by every addition to the 
powers of the other instrument, we see 
eadi part of them more crowded than be- 
fixe, with the wonders of his unwearying 
hand. The one is constantly widening tiie 
drde of his territory. The other is as cop- 
itantly fiUing up its separate portions, with 
a& that is rich, and various, and exquisite, 
hi a word, by the one I am told that the 
Almighty is now at work in regions more 
distant than geometry has ever measured, 
and among worlds more manifold than 
mnnbers have ever reached. But, by the 
other, I am also told, that, with a mind to 
comprehend the whole, in the vast com- 
pass of its generality, he has also a mind 
to concentrate a close and a separate at- 
tention on each aAduuw&U ^[ its particu- 
hrs; and that the same God, w)\o sends 
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forth an upholding influence among" the 
orbs and the movements of astronomy, can 
fill the recesses of every single atom with 
the intimacy of his presence^ and travel, in 
all the greatness of his unimpaired attri- > 
butes, upon every one spot and comer of 
the universe he has formed. 

They, therefore, who thmk that God will 
not put forth such a power, and such a 
goooness. and such a condescension, in bo- 
half of this world, as are ascribed to him 
in the New Testament, fj^ecause he has so 
many other worlds to attend to, think of 
him as a man. They confine their view to 
the informations of the telescope, and for- 
get altogether the informations of the other 
instrument They onl^ find room in their 
minds for his one attnbute of a large and 
general superintendance, and keep out of 
their remembrance, the equally impressive 
proofs we have for his other attribute of a 
minute and multiplied attention to all that 
diversity of operations, where it is he that 
worketh all in alL And then I think, that 
as one of the instruments of philosophy 
has heightened our every impression of the 
first of these attributes, so another instru- 
ment has no less heightened our impression 
of the second of them— then I can no longer 
resist the conclusion, that it would be a 
transgression of sound argument, as well 
as a daring of impiety, to draw a limit 
around the doings of this unsearchable 
God — ^and, should a professed revdation 
firom heaven, tell me of an act of conde- 
scension, in behalf of some separate world, 
so wonderful that angels desired to look 
into it, and the Eternal Son had to move 
from his seat of glory to carry it into ac- 
complishment^ all I ask is the evidence of 
such arevelation ; for, let it tell me as much 
as it may of God letting himself down for 
the benefit of one single province of his do- 
minions, this is no more than what I see 
lying scattered, in numberless examples, 
biefore me; and running through the whole 
line of my recollections ; and meeting me 
m every walk of observation to which I 
can b^ake myself; and, now that the mi- 
croscope has unveiled the wonders of an- 
other re^on, I see strewed around me, with 
a profusion which baffles my every attempt 
to comprejiend it, the evidence that there 
is no one portion of the universe of God 
too minute for his notice, nor too humble 
for the visitations of his care. 

As the end of all these illustrations, let 
me bestow a single paragraph on what I 
conceive to be the precise state of this ar- 
gument. 

It is a wonderful thing that God should 
be so imincumbered by the concerns of a 
whole universe, that he can give a constant 
attention to every moment of every indi- 
vidual in this world's population. But, 
wonderful as it is, you do not hesitate to 
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admit it as true, on the evidence of your 
own reccdleetions. It is a wonderful thing 
that he whose eye is at every instant on so 
many worlds, should have peopled the 
world we inhabit with all the traces of the 
varied design and benevolence which abound 
in it But, great as the wonder is, you do 
not allow so much as the shadow of im- 
probability to darken it, for its reality is 
what you actually witness, and you never 
think of questioning the evidence of obser- 
vation. It is wonderAil, it is passing won- 
derfiil, that the same God, whose presence 
is diffused through immensity, and who 
spreads the ample canopy of his adminis- 
tration over all its dwelling-places, should, 
with an energy as fresh and as unexpen- 
ded as if he had only begim the work of 
creation, turn him to the neighbourhood 
around us, and lavish on its every hand- 
breadth, au the exuberance of histgoodness, 
and crowd it with the many thousand va- 
rieties of conscious existence. But, be the 
wonder incomprehensible as it may, you 
do not suffer in your mind the burden of a 
single doubt to ue upon it because you do 
not question the report of the miscroscope. 
You do not refuse its information, nor turn 
away fVom it as an incompetent channel 
of evidence. But to bring it atiH nearer to 
the point at issue, there are m^y who 
never looked through a microscope; but 
who rest an implicit faith in all its revela- 
tions; and upon what evidence, I would 
ask ? Upon the evidence of testimony — 
upon the credit they give to the authors of 
the books they have read, and the b^ef 
they put in the record of their observations. 
Now. at this point I make my stand. It is 
wonaerfiil that God should be so interested 
In the redemption of a single world, as to 
send forth his well-beloved Son upon the 
errand, and he, to accomplish it, should, 
miffhty to save, put forth all his strength, 
and travail in the ffreatness of it. But sl;ich 
wonders as ^ese have already multiplied 
upon you ; and when evidence is given of 
their truth, you have resigned your every 
judgment of the unsearchable God, and 
rested in the faith of them. I demand, in 
the name of sound and consistent philoso- 
p^, that you do the same in the matter 
before us — ^and take it up as a question of 
evidence — and examine that medium of 
testimony through which the miracles and 
informations of the Gospel have come to 
your door— and go not to a^mit as argu- 
ment here, what would not be admitted as 
argument in any of the analogies of nature 
and observation — and take along with you 
in this field of inquiry, a lesson which you 
should have learned upon other fields — 
even the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God, that 
his judgments are unsearchable, and his 
ways are past finding out 
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Ido not enter at all into the poaitiTe evi- 
dence for the truth of the Christian Reve- 
lation, my single aim at preient beinff to 
disclose of one of the objections \i^u3i is 
conceived to stand in the way of it Liet 
me supped then that this is done to the . 
satisfaction of a philosophical inquirer, and 
that the evidence is sustained, and that the 
same mind that is familiarised to all the 
sublimities of natural science, and has been 
in the habit of contemplating God in aeao- 
ciation with all the magnificence which is 
around him, shall be brought to submit its 
thoughts to the captivity of the doctrine of 
Christ Oh! with what veneration, and 
gratitude, and wonder, should he look on 
the descent of him into this lower woildf who 
made all these things, and without whom 
was not any thinr made that was made. 
What a grandeur does it throw ov^ ererf 
step in me redemption of a fallen vrorld, 
to think of its bein^ done b^ him who un- 
robed him of the glories of so wide a mo- 
narchy, and came to this humblest of its 
provinces, in the disguise of a servant, and 
took upon him the form of our degraded 
species, and let himself down to sontyv^ 
and to sufferings, and to d^th, for us. In 
this love of an expiring Saviour to those 
for whom in agony he poured out his soul, 
there is a height, and a deptk and a length, 
and a breadw, inore than I can compre- 
hend ; and let me never, never from this 
moment neglect so great a salvation, or loee 
my hold of an atonement, made sure hy 
him who cried, that it was fini^ed, and 
brought in an everlasting righteousness. It 
was not the visit of an empty parade that 
he made to us. It was for the accompli^* 
m^it of some substantial purpose ; and, if 
that purpose is amiounced, and stated to 
consist in his dying the just for the unjnst, 
that he might bring us unto God. let us never 
doubt of our acceptance in tnat way of 
communication with our Father in heaven, 
which he hath opened and made known 
to us. In taking to that wav, let us follow 
his every direction wi^ that numility which 
a sense of aU this wonderful condescensioa 
is fitted to inspire. Let us forsake all that 
he bids U3 forsake. Let us do all that he 
bids us do. Let us give-ourselves up to his 
guidance with the docility of childrcoi, 
overpowered by a kindness that we never 
merited, and a love that is unequalled by- 
all the perverseness and all the ingrati- 
tude of our stubborn nature — for what 
shall we render unto him for such myste- 
rious benefits — to him who has thus been 
mindful of us— to him who thus has deigned 
to visit us? 

But the whole of this argument is not 
yet exhausted. We have scarcely entered 
on the defence that is commonly made 

linst the plea which infidelity rests on 
the wondermi extent of the oaiverse of 
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God, and the inngnificancy of our assigned 
portion of it The way in which we have 
attempted to dispose of this plea, is hy in- 
mefdng on the evidence that is every where 
around ns, of God combining with the large- 
ness of a tast and mighty superintendence, 
which reaches the outakirts of creation, and 
spreads over all its amplitudes — the faculty 
(k bestowing as much attention, and exer- 
cising as complete and manifold a wisdom, 
and tevishing as profuse and inexhaustible 
.a goodness on each of its humblest depart- 
ments, as if it formed the whole extent of 
his territory. 

In the whole of this argument we have 
looked upon the earth as isolated from the 
rest of the' universe alto^her. But ac- 
cording to the way in which the astrono- 
mical objection is conunonly met, the earth 
is not yiewed as in a state of detachment 
from the other worlds, and the other orders 
of being which God has called into exist- 
ence. It is looked upon as the member of 
a more extended system. It is associated 
with the magnificence of a moral empire, 
as wide as the kingdom of nature. It is not 
merely asserted, what in our last Discourse 
has been already done, that for any thing 
we can know by reason, the plan of re- 
demption may have its influences and its 
beanngs on tiiose creatures of God who 
people other regions, and occupy other 
iMds in the immensi^ of his dominions ; 
that to argue, therefore, on this plan being 
instituted for the single benefit of the world 
we hve in, and of the species to which we 
bdcmg, is a mere presumption of the infi- 
dd himself; and that the objection he rear? 
on h, must &11 to the ground, when the 
vanky of the presumption is exposed. The 
Christian apologist thinks he can go fur- 
ther than this — that he cannot merely ex- 
pose the utter baselessness of the infidel 
aaaertion, but that he has positiye ground 
for erecting an opposite and a confronting 
aasertion in its place— and that after having 
neutralised their position, by lowing the 



entire absence of all observation in its be- 
half, he can pass on to the distinct affirma- 
tive testimony of the Bible. 

We do think that this lays open a very 
interesting track, not oCjwild and fanciful 
but of most legitimate and sober-mindea 
speculation. And anxious as we are to put 
every thing that bears upon the Christian 
argument into all its lights ; and fearless as 
we feel for the result of a most thorough sifir 
ing of it ; and thinking as we do think it, 
the foulest scorn that any pigmy philoso- 
pher of the day should mince his ambigu- 
ous scepticism to a set of giddy and igno- 
rant admirers, or that a half-learned and 
superficial public should associate with the 
christian priesthood, the blindness and the 
bigotry of a sinking cause — whh these feel- 
ings, we are not disposed to blink a single 
question that may be started on the subject 
of the Christian evidences. There is* not 
one of its parts or bearings which needs the 
shelter of a disguise thrown over it. Let 
the priests of another faith ply their pruden- 
tial expedients, and look so wise and so 
wary in the execution of them. But Chris- 
tianity stands in a higher and a firmer atti- 
tude. The defensive armour of a shrinking 
or timid policy does not suit her. Hers is 
the naked migesty of truth ; and with idl 
the grandeur of age, but with none of its 
infirmities, has she come down to us, and 
gathered new strength from the battles she 
has won in the many controversies of many 
generations. With such a religion as this 
there is nothing to hide. All should be 
above boards. And the broadest light of 
day should be made fully and freely to cir- 
culate throughout all the secrecies. But 
secrets she has none. To- her belong the 
frankness and the simplicity of conscious 
greatness ; and whether she grapple it with 
the pride of philosophy, or stand in fronted 
opposition to the prqudices of the multitude 
she does it upon her own strength, ana 
spurns all the props and all the anziliaries 
of supcEstition away firom her. 
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On the KMwledgt of Man'$ Moral Mstory in the DUtmt Places of 'Creaium. 



.** Which thiags the ugeki 

Thikb is a limit, across which man can- 
not carry Bnj one of his perceptions, and 
from the ulterior of which he cannot gather a 
single observation to guide or to inform him. 
While he keeps by the objects which are 
near, he ean get the knowledge of them 
eon^ed to his mind through the ministry 
of aererel of the senses. He can fed a sub- 
M 



to kx>k into."— 1 Pettr 1 18. 

stance that is within reach of his hand. He 
can smell a flower that is presented to him. 
He can taste the food that is before him. 
He can hear a sound of certain pitch and 
intensity ; and, so much does this sense of 
hearing widen his intercourse with exter- 
nal nature, that, from the distance of miles^ 
it can bring him in an oocamonal intimation. 
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%vA of aU ^b0 tntks of oonveyance which 
God liM been pleased to open ap between 
the mind of man, and the theatre by which 
he is surronnded, there is none by which 
he so multiplies his acquaintance with 
the neh and the yaried creation on eveir 
side of Mm, as by the organ of the eye. It 
is IM» Whidi gives to him his loftiest com- 
mand orer the scenery of nature. It is this 
by which so broad a range of observation 
is submitted to him. It is this which ena- 
bles him, by the act of a single moment, to 
send a» ocploring k)ok over the surface of an 
ample territory, to crowd bis mind with the 
Whole asserauy of its objects, and to fill his 
vtsk>B with those countless hues which di- 
versify and adorn it It is this which carries 
him abroad over idl that is sublime in tbe 
i ul Bn eu sity of distance ; which sets him as 
it were on an deva^ platform, from 
wiienoe he may cast a surveying glance 
over the avena of innumerable worlds; 
which spreads before him so mighty a pro- 
vinee of contemplation, that the earth he 
inhabits, only oppean to fnmidi him with 
the pedoBital on which he may stand, and 
from which he may descry the wonders of 
att that magntficenee which the Divini^^ 
Ims poured so abundantly around him. It 
is by the narrow outlet of ^e eye, that the 
mind of man takes its exeurshre flight over 
those golden tracks, wheve, hi all the ex- 
Jiaus^essnesB of creative we^h^ lie scatter- 
ed the sons^ and the systems of astronomy. 
But oh ! how good a thing it is, and how be- 
cofning well, for the phHosopher to be 
humfade even amid theproodest march of hm- 
raan discovery, and the soblimest triumphs 
of the human tmderstanding, when he 
thhiks of that unsealed barrier, bejrond 
which no power, either of eve or of tele- 
scope, shaU ever carry him : when he thinks 
that OD ttae other side of it, there is a height, 
and m daptli, afld a tenffth, and a breadth, 
to which the whole of this concave and 
vipibte ftanameM dwindles into the hisig- 
niflcancy of att atonf^^-cnd alnive aU, how 
ready should he be to cast his every lofty 
imagination away from him, when he 
thinks of the God, who, on the steiple foun- 
dation of his word, has reared the whole 
of this stately architecture, and, by the 
force of his preserving hand, continues to 
uphold it; aye, and should the word again 
come mm k(m IHm, that this earth shall 
pass away, and a portion of the heavens 
which are around lisbaH again fall bade 
into the annihilation rrom which he at first 
summoned them. What an impressive re- 
buke does tC bring vn the 8W«»tng vanity 
of seieoee^ to think that the whde fidd of 
its most ambitions enterprises may be swept 
away dtogether, and there remain before 
the eye of him who sitteth on the throne, 
an untravelled immensity, which he hath 
iyied WMi itmnmemUe splendoon, and 



over the whole face of which: he hath in- 
scribed the evidence of his hi|^ attriMn, 
in all their might, and in all tSeir manifes- 
tations. 

But man has a ^reat deal move to keep 
him humble of bis understand!^, thas a 
mere sense of that boundiuy which skirts 
and terminates the materiid icM of ho 
contemplations. He ought alse to feel 
how within that boundary, the vast ma- 
jority of things is mysterious and unknown 
to him ; that even in the inner chamber of. 
his own consciousness, where so much lies 
hidden from the observation of others, ^eie 
is also, to himself, a little world of incom- 
prehensibles ; that if stepping beyond the 
limits of this fiimiliar home, (ie look no 
further th&n to ^e members of his family, 
there is much in the cast and the colour of 
every mind that is above his powers of di- 
vination ; that in proportion as he recedes 
from the centre of his own personal expe- 
rience, there is a doud of ignorance uid 
secrecy, which spreads, and thickens, tad 
throws a deep and impenetrable veil over 
the intricacies of every one departmrat of 
human contemplation ; that of all oromid 
him his knowledge is naked and superficial, 
and confined to a few of those more conspica- 
ous lineaments which strike upon his senses; 
that the whole face both of nature and of 
society, presents him with questions whtck 
he cannot unriddle, and tells him how be- 
neath the surface of all that the eye can 
rest upon, there lies the profoondn^ of a 
most unsearchable latency; aye, and should 
he in some lofty enterprise of thought, leave 
this world, and dioot afar into those tracks of 
specukrtion which astronomy has opened" 
should he, baffled by the mysteries which be- 
set his every footstep upon earth attempt an 
ambitious flight towards the mysteries of 
heaven — ^let him go, but let the justness of a 
pioos and philosophical modesty go along 
with him; let ban forget not,that from the mo- 
ment his mind has taken its ascending way for 
afew little miles above the world he treads 
upon, hisevery sense abandonsliimbutone— 
that number, and motion, and magnitude, 
and figure, make up all the barrenness of its 
element&ry informations — that these orbs 
have sent him scarce another message, than 
told by their feeble glimmering upon his 
eye, the simple fact of their existence— that 
he sees not the landscape of other worlds— 
that he-knowsnot the moral system of any 
one of them— nor athwart the long ami 
trackless vacancy which lies between, does 
there fell upon his hstening ear, the hum of 
their mighty populations. 

But the knowledge which he cannot 
fetch up himself from the obscurity of this 
wondrous but untravelled scene, by the ex- 
ercise of any one of his own senses, might 
be fetched to hhn by the testimony of a 
competent messenger. Conceive a nalivn 
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of one of these planetary mansions to lieht 
i]|M our worid, and all we shoold require, 
would be, to be satisfied of his credentials, 
that we may tack our faith to every point 
ofinfonnation he had to offer us. With the 
ioiltary exception of what we have been 
oiabled to gather by the instruments of 
aitrooomy, mere vs not one of his commu- 
DJcatioQS aix)ut the place he came from, on 
which we possess any means at all of con- 
froDttDg him ; and, therefore, could he only 
appear before us invested with the charac- 
ters of truth, we should never think of any 
thing else than taking up the whole matter 
of his testimony just as ne brought it to us. 

It were weU had a sound philosophy 
idiooled its professing disciples to the same 
kind of acquiescence in another message. 
which has actuaUy come to the world ; ana 
hn told us of matters still more remote 
/rom every power of unaided observation ; 
and has been sent from a more sublime and 
mysterious distance, even from that God 
of whom it is said, that ''clouds and dark- 
ness are the habitation of his throne;" and 
treating of a theme so lofly and so inacces- 
sible, as the counsels of that Eternal Spirit, 
" whose goings forth are of old, even from 
ererlasting," challenges of roan that he 
shottid submit his every thought to the au- 
thority 01 this high communication. O ! 
had the philosophers of the day known as 
wdl as their sreat Master, how to draw the 
vigorous land-mark which verges the field 
of legitimate discovery, they should have 
seen when it is that philosophy becomes 
vain, and science is falsely so called ; and 
how it is, thai when philosophy is true to 
her principles, she shuts up her fjuthful 
vota^ to the Bihle, and makes him willing 
to count all but loss, for the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, and of him crucified. 

But let it be well observed, that the object 
of this message is not to convey information 
to ns about the state of these planetary re- 
gions. This is not the matter with which 
it is fraught It is a message from the throne 
of God to this rebellious province of his do- 
minions ; and the purpose of it is, to reveal 
the fearful extent of our guilt and of our dan- 
ger, and to lay before us the overtures of 
reccmciliation. Were a similar message 
sent from the metropolis of a mighty em- 
mre, to one of its remote and revohitionary 
districts, we should not look to it for much 
information about the state or economy of 
the intermediate provinces. This were a 
departure from the topic on hand — though 
AiU there may chance to be some incidental 
allusions to the extent and resources of the 
whole monarchy, to the existence of a simi- 
lar spirit of rebellion in other <iuarter8of the 
land, or to the general principle of lojralty 
by which it was pervaded. Some casual 
iderences of this kind mav be inserted in 
neh a prodamation, or they may 
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and it is with Hw pneise fedine of amlM- 
ffuily that we open the record or that em- 
bassy whidi ha» been sent us tem kea^ieny 
to see if we €an gather any thing there, 
about other places of the creation, to 
meet the objectkuis of the infidel astrono- 
mer. But, while we pmmie th» object, let 
us have a care not to push the speculation 
beyond the limits of the written testimony p 
let us keep a jnst and a steady eye on me 
actual boundary of onr knowledge, that, 
throughout every distinct step of our argu- 
ment, we might preserve that chaste and 
unambitious spirit, which characterizes the 
philosophy of him who ex^^and these dis- 
tant heavens, and, by the force of his getBMs, 
miraveUed the secret of that wondrous me- 
chanism which upholds them. 

The informations of the BiUe upon this 
subject, are of two sorts— 4hat Arom which 
we confidently gather the fact, that ^e 
history of the redemption of our species is 
known m other and distant places of the 
creation--and that, from which we indis- 
tinctly guess at the fact, that the redemption 
itself may stretch be3Mmd the limits of the 
world we occupy. 

And, here it may shortly be adverted to, 
that, though we know little or nothing of 
Ate moral and theologii»l economy of the 
other planets, we ire not to Infer, that the 
beings who occupy these widdy extended 
regions, even thou^ not higher than we 
in the scale of understanding, know little 
of ours. Our first parents, ere they com- 
mitted that act by which they brought them- 
selves and theur posterity into the need of 
redemptkm, had freqnent and familiar in- 
teroonne with God. He walkad witfi them 
in the garden of paradise; and there did 
angels hold their habitual converse; and, 
siumld the same uoblotted innocence which 
charmed and attracted these superior bein^ 
to the hannts of Eden, be perpeUiated in 
every planet but our own, then might each 
of them be the scene of high and heavenly 
communications, an open wi^ for the mes- 
sengers of God be kept up with them all, 
and their inhabitants be admitted tA-a share 
m the themes and contemplations of angels, 
and have their spirit exercised on those 
things, of which we are told that the angels 
desired to look into them; and thus, as we 
talk of the public mind of a city, or the 
pubhc mmd of an empire— by the well-fre- 
quented avenues of a (ne and ready cir- 
culation, a public mhid might be formed 
tfarooghout the whole extent of God's sin- 
less and inteBigent creation— and, just as 
we often read of the eyes of all Europe 
bemg turned to the one spot where some 
afiair of eventfid importance is gohig on, 
there might be the eyes of a whole mnverse 
turned to the one world, where nfbellion 
agaiast the Mi^esty of heaven had planted 
its standard; md for the re^mistion of 
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which within the circle of his fellowship, 
Ood, whose justice was inflexible, but whose 
mercy he had, by some plan of mysterious 
wisdom, made to rejoice orer iu was put- 
ting forth all the might, and travelling in all 
the greatness of the attributes which belong 
to him. 

But, for the full understanding of this ar- 
gument, it must be remarked, tlut, while in 
our exiled habitation, where all is darkness 
and rebellion, and enmity, the creature en- 
grosses every heart, uid our affections, 
when they shift at ail, only wander from 
one fleeting vanity to another, it is not so 
in the habitations of the unfallen. There, 
every desire and every movement is subor- 
dinated to God. He is seen in all that form- 
ed, and in all that is spread around them — 
and, amid the fulness of that delisht with 
which they expatiate over the good and the 
fBLiT of this wondrous universe, the anima- 
ting charm which pervades their everv 
contemplation, is that they behold, on each 
visible thing, the impress of the mind that 
conceived, and of the hand that made and 
that upholds it. Here, Qod is Umished from 
the thoughts of every natural man, and by 
a firm and constantly maintained act of 
usurpation, do the things of sense and of 
time wield an entire ascendancy. There 
God is all in all. They walk in his light 
They rejoice in the beatitudes of his pre- 
sence. The veil is from off their eyes, 
and they seQ the character of a presiding 
Divinity in every scene, and in every event 
to which the Divinity nas given birth. It 
is this which stamps a gloir and an im- 
portance on the whole field of their contem- 
plations; and when they see a new evolution 
in the history of created things, the reason 
they bend towards it so attentive an eye, is, 
that it speaks to their understanding some 
new evolution in the purposes of God ; some 
new manifestation of his high attributes — 
some new and interesting step in the his- 
tory of his sublime administration. 

Mow, we ought to be aware how it takes 
ofl^ not from the intrinsic weight, but from 
the actual impression of our argument, that 
this devotedness to God whioi reigns in 
other places of the creation, this mterest in 
him as the constant and essential principle 
of all enjoyment ; this concern in the un- 
taintedness of his glory; this delight in the 
survey of his pertections and his douigs, 
are what the men of our corrupt and dark- 
ened world cannot sjrmpathize with. 

But however little we may enter into it, 
the Bible tells us by many intimations, that 
among those creatures who have not fallen 
from their allegiance, nor departed from the 
living God, God is their all— that love to 
him sits enthroned in thflur hearts, and fills 
them with all the ecstacy of an overwhdm- 
ing affection— that a sense of grandeur 
never so elevates their souls^ as when they 
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look at the might and majesty of the Eter- 
nd — that no field of clou ess transparency 
so enchants them by the blissftilness of its 
visions, as when at the shrine of infinite 
and unspotted holiness, they bend them- 
selves in raptured adoration — that no beauty 
so fascinates and attracts them, as does thiut 
moral beauty which throws a softening lus- 
tre over the awfulness of the Godhead — 
in a word, that the image of his character 
is ever present to their contemplations, and 
the unceasing joy of their sinless existenee 
lies in the knowledge and the admiration 
of the Deity. 

Let us put forth an efl%>rt, and keep a 
steady hold of this consideration; for the 
deadnees of our earthly imaginations makes 
an efibrt necessary ; and we shall perceive, 
that though the world we live ui were ihe 
alone theatre of redemption, there is a 
something in the redemption itself that is 
fitted to draw the eye of an arrested uni- 
verse towards it. Surely, surely, where de- 
light in God is the constant enjoyment, and 
the earnest intelligent contemplation of God 
is the constant exercise, there is nothing in 
the whole compass of nature or of history, 
that can so set his adoring myriads upon 
the gaze, as some new and wondrous evolu- 
tion of the character of God. ^ow this is 
found in the plan of our redemption; nor, 
do I see how in any transaction between 
the great Father of existence, and the chO- 
dren who have sprung from him, the moral 
attributes of the Deity could, if I may so 
express myself, be put to so severe and so 
delicate a test. It is true, that the great 
matters of sin and of salvation fall without 
impression, on the heavy ears of a listless 
ana alienated world. But they who, to use 
the language of the Bible, are light in the 
Lord, look ^erwise at these things. They 
see sin in all its malignity, and suvation in 
all its mysterious greatness. Aye, and it 
would put them on the stretch of sdl their 
faculties, when they saw rebellion Ming 
up its standard against the Majesty of hea- 
ven, and the truth and the justice of God 
embarked on the threaten ings he had ut- 
tered against all the doers of iniquity, and 
the honours of that august throne, whi<^ 
has the firm pillars of immutability to rest 
upon, linked with the fulfilment of the law 
that had come out from it ; and when no- 
ihinf else was looked for, but that God, by 
putting forth the power of his wrath, should 
acoompliish his every denunciation, and vin- 
dicate the inflexibility of his government, 
and by one sweephig deed of vengeance, 
assert in the sight of ail his creatures, the 
sovereignty which belongeth to him — Gh ! 
with what desire must they have pondered 
on his ways, when amid the urgency of all 
these demands which looked so high and 
so indispensable, they saw the unfoldings 
of the attribute of mercy—and how ws 
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mnffeme Lawgiver was bending upon his 
gimty creatures an eye of tenderness — and 
how in his profound and unsearchable wis- 
dom, he was devising for them some plan 
of restoration — and how the eternal Son had 
to move from his dwelling-place in heaven, 
to carry it forward through all the difficul- 
ties by which it was encompassed — and 
how^ after, by the virtue of his mysterious 
sMmfice, he had magnified the glory of 
every other perfection, he made mercy re- 
joice over them all, and threw open a way 
by which we smful and polluted wanderers 
ought, with the whole lusitre gf the Divine 
character untarnished, be re-admitted into 
fidlowship with God, and be again brought 
back within the circle of his loyal and a&c- 
tionate family. 

Now, the essential character of such a 
transaction, viewed as a manifestation of 
God, does not hang upon the number of 
worids, over which this sin and this salva- 
tion may have extended. We know that 
Ofcr this one world such an economy of 
wisdom and of mercy is instituted — and, 
even should this be the only world that is 
embraced by itj the moral display of the 
GodheEul is mamly and substantially the 
same, as if it reached throughout the whole 
of that habitable extent which the science 
of astronomy has made known to us. By 
the dlBc^edience of this one world, the law 
was trampled on; and, in* the business of 
making truth and mercy to meet, and have 
a harmonious accomplishment on the men 
of this world, the dignity of God was put 
to the same trial ; the justice of God ap- 
peared ta lay the same immoveable barrier ; 
the wisdom of God had to clear a way 
through the same difficulties ; the forgive- 
ness of God had to find the same myste- 
rious conveyance to the sinners of a sohtary 
world, aB to the sinners of half a universe. 
The extent of the field upon which this 
question was decided, has no more influence 
on the question itself, than the figure or the 
dimensions of that field of combat, on which 
some great political question was fought, 
has on the importance or on the moral 
principles of the controversy that gave rise 
to it This objection about the narrowness 
of the theatre, carries along with it all the 
grossness of materialism. To the eye of 
spiritual and intelligent beings, it is nothing. 
In their view, the redemption of a sinful 
world derives its chief interest from the 
display it gives of the mind and purposes 
of the Deity — and, should that world be but 
a single speck in the immensity of the 
works of God, the only way in which this 
affects their estimate of him, is to magnify 
his loving kindness — who rather than lose 
one solitary world of the myriads he has 
Conned, would lavish all the riches of his 
beneficence and of his wisdom on the re- 
covery of its guilty population. 



Now, though it must b^ admitted that the 
Bible does not speak clearly or decisively 
as to the proper eflfect of redemption being 
extended to other worlds; it sp^ics most 
clearly and most decisively about the know- 
ledge ofnt being disseminated among other 
orders of creat^ intelligence than our own. 
But if the contemplation of God be their 
supreme enjoyment, then the very circum- 
stance of our redemption being known to 
them, may invest it, even though it be but 
the redemption of one solitary world, with 
an importance as wide as the universe itself. 
It may spread among the hosts of inmien- 
sitj a new illustration of the character of 
Him who is all their praise, and looking to- 
ward whom every energy within them is 
moved to the exercise of a deep and de- 
lighted admiration. The scene of the trans- 
action may be narrow in point of material 
extent ; while in the transaction itself there 
may be such ^ moral dignity, as to blazon 
the perfections of the Grodhead over the 
face of creation ; and from the manifested 
glory of the Eternal, to send forth a tide of 
ecstacy, and of high gratulation, through- 
out the whole extent of his dependent pro- 
vinces. 

I will not, in proof of the position, that 
the history of our redemption is known in 
other and distant places of creation, and 
is matter of deep interest and feeling among 
other orders of created intelligence — I wifi 
not put down all the quotaitipns which 
might be assembled together upon this ar- 
gument. It IB an impressive circumstance, 
Uian when Moses and Elias made a visit to 
our Saviour on the mount of transfigura- 
tion, and appeared in glory from heaven, 
the topic they brought along with them, 
and with which they were fraught, was the 
decease he was going to accomplish at Je- 
rusalem. And however insipid the things 
of our salvation may be to an earthly un- 
derstanding; we are made to Know, that in 
^e sufferings of Christy and the glory which 
should follow, there is matter to attract the 
potice of celestial spirits, for these are the 
very things, says the Bible, which angels 
desire to look into. And however listlessly 
we, the dull and grovelling children of an 
exiled family, may feel about the perfec- 
tions of the Godhead, and the display of 
those perfections in the economy of the 
Gospel, it is intimated to us in the book of 
God's message, that the creation has its 
districts and its provinces ; and we accord- 
ingly read of thrones, and dominions, and 
pnncipalities, and powers; and whether 
these terms denote the separate regions of 
government, or the beings who, by a con^ 
mission granted from the sanctuary of hea- 
ven, sit in delegated authority over them — 
even in their eyes the mystery of Christ 
stands arrayed in all the splendour of tm- 
searchable riches ||9j;j^^^^te)^|tatthia 
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mystery was revealed for the very intent, 
that unto the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places, might be made known by 
the church, the manifold wisdom of God. 
And while we, whose prospect reaches not 
beyond the narrow limits of the comer we 
occupy, look on the dealings of God in the 
world, as carrying in them all the insiffni^- 
cancy of a provincial transaction ; Grod him- 
self, whose eye reaches to places wliich our 
eye hath not seen, nor our ear h&utl o^ 
neither hath it entered into the imagination 
of our heart to conceive, stamps a univer- 
saMty on the whole matter of the Christian 
salvation, by such revelations as the fol- 
lowing : That he is to gather together in 
one aU things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven, and which are in earth, even in 
him — ^and that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earthy and things un4er the earth — 
and that by him God reconciled all things 
unto himself, whether they be things m 
earth, or things in heaven. 

We will not say in how far some of these 
passages extend the proper effect of that 
redemption which is by Christ Jesus, to 
other quarters of the universe of God; 
but they at least go to establish a widely 
disseminated kno\dedge of this transaction 
among the other orders of created intelli- 
gence. And they give us a distant glimpse 
of something more extended. They present 
a faint opening, through which may oe seen 
some few trc^^es of a wider and a nobler 
dispensation. They bring before us a dim 
transparency, on the other side of which 
the images of an obscure magnificence daz- 
zle mdistinctly upon the eye ; and tell us 
that in the economy of redemption, there is 
a grandeur commensurate to all that is 
known of the other works and purposes of 
the Eternal. They ofler us no details; and 
man, who ought not to attempt a wisdom 
above that which is written, raould never 

Cut forth his hand /to the drapery of that 
npenetrable curtain which God in his mys- 
terious wisdom has spread over those ways, 
of which it is but a very small portion that 
we know of them. But certain it is. that 
we know as much of them from the Bible; 
and the infidel, with all the pride of his 
boasted astronomy, knows so little of them, 
from any power of observation, that the 
baseless argument of his, on which we have 
dwelt fio lon^, is overborne in the light of 
all that positive evidence which Gkxl has 
poured around the record of his own testi- 
mony, and even in the li^ht of its more 
obscure and casual intimations. 

The minute and variegated details of the 
way in which this woifirous economy is 
extended, God has chosen to withhold from 
us ; but he has oftener than once made to 
lis a broad and a general announcement of 
its dignity. He does not tell us wheth^ 



the fountain opened in the house of Judah, 
for sin and for undeanness, send forth its 
healing streams to other worlds than our 
own. He does <K>t tdl us the extent of the 
atonement But he tells us that the atone- 
ment itself, kifbwn as it is among the my- 
riads of the cele8tial,*forms the high song 
of eternity; that the Lamb who was slain, 
is surrounded by the acclamations of one 
wide and universal empire ; that the might 
of his wpndrous achievements, spreads a 
tide of gratulation over the multitudes who 
are about his throne ; and that there never 
ceases to ascend fh)m the worshippers of 
him who wtished us from our sins in his 
blood, a voice loud as from numbers with- 
out number, sweet as from blessed voices 
uttering joy, when heaven rings jubilee, and 
loud hosannas fill the eternal regions. 

"And I beheld, and I heard the voice of 
many angels round about the throne, and 
the number of them was ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; 
saying with a loud voice. Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and glory, 
and honour,and bleipsing. And every crea- 
ture which is in heaven, and on earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them, heard I saying, 
Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth on the throne, and 
unto the Lamb,'forever and ever." 

A kmg might have the whole of his reign 
crowded with the enterprises of glor^; 
and by the might of his arms, and the wis^ 
dom of his counsels might win the first 
reputation among the potentates of the 
world; and be idolized throughout all his 
provinces, for the wealth and the security 
that he had spread around them — and still 
it is conceivable, that by the act of a sin- 
gle day m behalf of a single family; by 
some soothing visitation of tenderness to a 
poor and solitary cottage; by some deed 
of compassion, which conferred enlarge- 
ment and relief on one despairing sufferer ; 
by some graceful movement of sensibility 
at a tale of wretchedness ; by some noble 
eflfort of self-denial, in virtue of which he 
subdued his every purpose of revenge, and 
spread the mantle of a generous oblivion 
over the fault of the man who has insulted 
and aggrieved him ; above all, by an exer- 
cise of pardon so skilfully admmistered, as 
that instead of bringing him down to a state 
of defencelessness against the provocation 
of future injuries, it threw a deeper sacred- 
ness over him, and stamped a more invio- 
lable dignity than ever on his person and 
character:— why, my brethren, on the 
strength of one such performance, done in 
a single hour, and reaching no further in 
its immediate effects than to one house^ or 
to one individual, it is a most possible 
thing, that iAtt highest monarch upon earth 
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Wf^i draw such a lustre around him as 
would eclipse the renown of all his public 
aehi^ments — and that such a display of 
magDanimity, or of worth, beaming from 
(be secrecy of hia familiar moments, might 
waken a more cordial veneration in every 
bosom, than all the splend6ur of his con- 
spicuous history — aye, and that it mi^ht 
pass down to posterity, as a more enduring 
monument of greatness, and raise him fur- 
tber'by its moral elevation above the level 
of ordinary praise ; and when he passes in 
review before the men of distant ag^ may 
this deed of modesty gentle, unobtrusive vir- 
tue, be at all times appealed to^ as the 
mostsubDme and touching memorial of his 
name. 

In like manner did the King eternal, 
immortal, and invisible, surround^ as he is 
with the splendours of a wide and everlast- 
ing monarchy, turn him to our humble 
habitatioD ; and the foot-steps of God mani- 
fest in the flesh, have been on the narrow 
spot of ground we occupy; and small 
though our mansion be, amid the orbs and 
(be systems of immensity, hither hath the 
King of glory bent his mysterious way, and 
enteired the tabernacle of men, and m the 
di^ise of a servant did he sojourn for 
years under the roof which canopies oar 
obscure and solitary world. Yes^ it is but a 
iwinkDnff atom in the peopled infinity of 
worlds mat are around it — but look to the 
nwral grandeur of the transaction, and not 
to the material extent of the field upon 
whicb it was executed— and from the re- 
tirement of our dwelling-place, there may 
wue forth such a display of the Godhead, 
» will circulate the glories of his name 
among all hi» worshippers. Here sin en- 
}oeA. Here was the kind and universal 
beneficence of a Father, repaid by the in- 
gratitude of a whole family. Here the law 
« God was dishonoured, and that too in 
we face of its proclaimed and unalterable 
wjrtions. Here the mighty contest of the 
attributes was ended— amd when justice 
pm forth its demands, and truth called for 
uie fulfilment of its warnings, and the ia^ 
JWrtability of God would not recede by a 
«ngle iota, from any one of its positions, 
and all the severities he had ever uttered 
ag^nst the children of iniquity^ seemed to 
lather into one cloud of threatening venge- 
ance on the tenement that held usr-did the 
v»rt of ihe only-begotten Son chase away 

4 u ^^^^^^ to ^e triumph of mercy— 
aod humble as the tenement may be, deeply 
Shaded in the obscurity of insignificance as 
" IS, among the statelier mansions which 
aw on every side of it— yet will the recal 
J^jK^J^iled family never be fcnrgott^i— and 
inc illuatration that has been given here 
^1 the mingled grace and nMgcsty of God, 
^m never lose its place among the themes 
•W the acclamations of eternity. 



And here it may be remarked, that as the 
earthly king who throws a moral aggran- 
dizement around him, by the act of a smsle 
day, finds, that after its performance, ne 
may have the space of many years for gar 
thering to himself the triumphs of an at- 
tended reign — so the king who sits on 
high, and with whom one day is as a thov- 
sand years, and a thousand years as one 
day, will find, that after the period of that 
special admmistration is ended, by which 
this strayed world is again btought back 
within the limits of his favoured creatiodi 
there is room enough along the mighty 
track of eternity, for accumulating upcm 
himself a glory as wide and as universal as 
is the extent of his dominions. You will 
allow the most illustrious of this worlds 
potentates, to five some hour of his private 
history to a deed of cottage or domestic 
tenderness ; and every time you think of the 
interesting story, you will feel how sweetly 
and how gracefully the remembrance of it 
blends itself with the fame of his public 
achievements. But still you think that 
there would not have been room enougk 
for these achievements of his, had much of 
his time been spent, either among the habi« 
tations of the poor, or in the retirement tof 
his own family ; and you conceive, that it 
is because a smgle day bears so small a pro- 
portion to the time of his whole history, 
that he has been able to combine an m- 
terestinf[ display of private worth, with all 
that brilliancy of exhibition, which has 
brought him down to posterity in the 
character of an august and a mighty sove^ 
reign. 

Now apply this to the matter before ns. 
Had the history of our redemption been 
confined within the Umits of a single day, 
the argument that infidelity has drawn 
from the multitude of other worids, would 
never have been ofiered. It is true, that 
ours ia but an insignificant portion of the 
territory of God— but if the attentions by 
which he has signalized it, had only taken 
up a single day, this would never have oc- 
curred to us as forming any sensible with- 
drawment of the mind of the Deity from 
the concerns of his vast and universal go- 
vernment It is the time which the plan of 
our salvation requires, that startles all those 
on whom this argument has any impreik 
sk>n. It is the time taken up about this 
paltry world, which they feel to be out of 
proportion to the number of other wffrldi^ 
and to the immensity of the surrounding 
creation. Now, to meet this impression, I do 
not insi^ at present on what I have already 
brought forward, that God, whose ways 
are not as our ways, can have his eye at 
the same instant on every place, and can 
divide and diversify his attention into any 
number of distinct exercises. What I have 
nqyT to remark, is, that the infidel wbo 
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urges the astronomical objection to the 
truth of Christianity, is only looking with 
half an eye to the principle on which it 
rests. Carry out the principle, and the 
objection vanishes. He looks abroad on 
the immensity of space, and tells us how 
impossible it is, that this narrow corner of 
it can be so distinguished by the attentions 
of the Deity. Why does he not also look 
abroad on the magnificence of eternity; and 
perceive how the whole period of these pe- 
culiar attentions, how the whole time which 
elapses between the fall of man and the con- 
summation of the scheme of his recovery, is 
but the twinkling of a moment to the mighty 
roll of innumera^ble ages ? The whole inter- 
val between the time of Jesus Christ's leav- 
ing his FatbLcr's abode, to soioum among 
us, to that time when he shall have put aU 
bis enemies under his feet, and delivered 
up the kingdom to God, even his Father, 
that God may be all in all ; the whole of this 
interval bears as small a proportion to the 
whole of the Almighty's reign, as this soli- 
tary world does to the universe around it, 
and an infinitely smaller proportion than 
any time, however short, which an earthly 
monarch spends on some enterprise of pri- 
vate benevolence, does to the whole walk of 
hisnublic and recorded history. 

WhVj then, does not the man, who can 
shoot his conceptions so sublimely abroad 
over the field or an immensity that knows 



no limits— why does he not also diooC 
them forward through the vista of a suc- 
cession, that ever flows without stop and 
without termination? He has burst across 
the confines of this world's habitation in 
space, and out of the field which lies on the 
other side of it, has he fathered an arffo- 
roent against the truth of revelation. I feel 
that I have nothing to do but to burst 
across the confines of this world's history 
in time, and out of the futurity which hm 
beyond it, can I gather that which will 
blow the argument to pieces, or stamp up- 
on it all the narrowness of a partial and 
mistaken calculation. The day is coming, 
when the whole of this wondrous history 
shall be looked back upon by the eye of the 
remembrance, and be regarded as one in- 
cident in the extended annals of creatioii, 
and with all the illustration and all the 
glory it has thrown on the character of the 
Deity, will it be seen as a single step in the 
evolution of his designs; and long as the 
time may appear, from the first act of our 
redemption to its final accomplishment, 
and close and exclusive as we may think 
the attentions of God upon it, it will be 
found that it has left him room enough for 
all his concerns, and that on the high scale 
of eternity, it is but one of those passing 
and ephemeral transactions^ which crowd 
the history of a never-endmg administra- 
tion. 



DISCOURSE V. 
On the Sympathy that %$ felt for Man in the Distant Places of Creation. 

' I «ay aoto yoa, that likewise joy shall be in hearen orer one sinner that repenteth, more than over maatj 
and nine joat persons which need no repentance." — Luke xv. 7 



I HAVE already attempted at full length 
to establish the position, that the infidel ar- 
gument of astronomers goes to expunge a 
natural perfection from the character of 
God, even that wondrous property of his, 
by which he, at the same instant of time, 
can bend a close and a careful attention on 
a countless diversity of objects, atid diffuse 
the intimacy of his power ana of his pre- 
sence, from the greatest to the minutest and 
most insignificant of them all. I also ad- 
verted shortly to this other circumstance, 
that it went to impair a moral attribute of 
the Deity. It goes to impair the benevo- 
lence of his nature. It is saying much for 
the benevolence of God, to say, that a single 
world, or a single system, is not enough for 
it — that it must have the spread of a miffhtier 
region, on which it may pour forth a tide of 
exuberancy throughout all its provinces — 
that as lar as our vision can carry us, it h^ 



strewed immensity with the floating recep- 
tacles of life, and has stretched over each of 
them the garniture of such a sky as mantles 
our own habitation — and that even from 
distances which are far beyond the reach 
of human eye, the son|^ of gratitude and 
praise may now be arismff to the one God, 
who sits surrounded by the regards of his 
one great and universal family. 

Now, it is saying much for the benevolence 
of God, to say that it sends forth these wide 
and distant emanations over the surface of a 
territory so ample, that the world we inha- 
bit, lying imbedded as it does amidst so 
much surrounding greatness, shrinks into a 
point that to the universal eye might appear 
to be almost imperceptible. But does it not 
add to the power and to the perfection of 
this universal eye, that at the very moment 
it is taking a comprehensive survey of the 
vast, it can ftsten a steady and undistracted 
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ttteotioDon each minute andseparate portion 
of it; that at the Tery moment it is lookmg at, 
aU woiids^ can look most pointedly and most 
imelligentiy to each of them : that at theyery 
moment it sweeps the field of immensity, 
it can settle all the earnestness of its regards 
apon every distinct hand-breadth of that 
field ; that at the very moment at vr hich it 
embraces the totality of existence, it can 
sad a most thorough and penetrating in- 
spection into each of its details, and into 
every one of its endless diversities? You 
cuiDot fail to perceive how much this adds 
to the power of the all-seemg eye.. TeU me, 
then, if it do not add as much perfection to 
the benevolence of God, that while it is ex- 
patiating over the vast field of created things, 
there is not one portion of the field over- 
looked by it ; that while it scatters blessings 
over the whole of an infinite range, it causes 
tiiem to descend in a shower of plenty on 
every separate habitation: that while his 
snn is tmderneath and round about all 
worlds, he enters within the precincts of 
every one of them, and gives a care and a 
tenderness to each individual of their teem- 
ing population. Oh ! does not the God, who 
is said to be love, shed over this attribute of 
his its finest illustration, when, while he sits 
ia the highest heaven, and pours out his ful- 
ness on the whole subordmate domain of 
nature and of providence, he bows a pitying 
ngud on the very humblest of his chil- 
dren, and sends his reviving Spirit into every 
heart, and cheers by his presence every 
home, and provides for the wants of every 
iimily, and watches every sick-bed, and 
listens to the complaints of every sufiferer; 
and while by his wondrous mind the weight 
of nniyersal government is borne, oh ! is it 
not more wondrous and more excellent still, 
that he feels for every sorrow, and has an 
ear open to every prayer ? 

^ It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be," says the apostle John, ^ but we know 
that when be diall appear, we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is." It is 
the present lot of the angels, that they be- 
hold the face of our Father m heaven, and 
it would seem as if the effect of this was to 
form and to perpetuate in them the moral 
likeoess of himself; and that they reflect 
back upon him his own imagc^ and that 
thos a diffused resemblance to me Godhead 
a kept up among all those adorbog worship- 
pers who live in the near and rejoicing con- 
templation of the Godhea4. Mark then how 
that peculiar and endearing feature in the 
goodness of the Deity, which we have just 
now adverted to— mark how beauteously it 
ii reflected downwards upon us in the re- 
mled attitude of angels. From the high 
eminences of heaven, are they bending a 
wakdul reffard over the men of this sinful 
^vorld; and the repentance of every one of 
them spreads a joy and a high gratulation 
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throughout all its dwelling places. Put this 
trait of the angelic character into ccmtrast 
with the dark and lowering spirit of an infi- 
dd. He is told of the multitude of other 
worids, and he feels a kindling magnificence 
in the conception, and he is seduced by an 
elevation which he cannot carry, and from 
this airy summit does he look down on ihe 
msignincance of the world we occupy, and 
pronounces it to be unworthy of those visits 
and of those attentions whkfa we read of in 
the New Testament. He is unable to win| 
his way upward along the scale, either of 
moral or of natural perfection ; and when 
the wonderful extent of the field is made 
known to him. over which the wealth of 
the Divinity is lavished— there he stops, and 
wilders, and altogether misses this essential 
perception, that the power and perfection 
of the Divinity are not more displayed by 
the mere magnitude of the field, than they 
are by that minute and exquisite filling up, 
which leaves not its smallest portions ne- 
glected ; but Which imprints the fulness of 
the Godhead upon every one of them; and 
proves, by every flower of the pathless de- 
sert, as well as by every orb of inmiensity, 
how this unsearchable bemg can care for all, 
and provide for all ; and, throned in m3r8tery 
too high for us, can, throughout every in- 
stant of time, keep his attentive eye on every 
separate thing that he has formed, and by an 
act of his thoughtful and presiding intelli- 
gence, can constantly embrace all. 

But God, compassed about as he is with 
light inaccessible, and full of glory, lies so 
hidd^ from the ken and conception of all 
our faculties, that the spirit of man sinks 
exhausted by its attempts to comprehend 
hiuL Could the image of the Supreme be 
placed direct before the eye of the mind, 
that flood of ^endour, which is ever issuing 
from him on all v^o have the privilege of 
beholdmg, would not only dazzle, but over- 
power us. And fheritore it is, that I bid 
you look to the reflection of that unage, and 
thus to take a view of its mitigated ^oriesi 
and to gather the lineaments of the God- 
head in the face of those righteous aneels^ 
who have never thrown away from them 
the resemblance in which they were created j 
and, unable as you are to support the grace 
and the majesty of that countenance, before 
which the sons and the prophets of other 
days fell, and became as aead men, let us, 
before we bring this argument to a eloee, 
borrow one lesson of Him who sitteth on 
the throne^ from the aspect and the revealed 
doings of those who are surrounding it 

The infidel, then, as he widens the field 
of his contemplations would suffer its every 
separate object to die away into forgetfut 
ness: these angels, expatiating as they do 
over the range of a loftier universality, are 
represented as all avrake to the history of 
each of its distinct and subordinate proTtn^ 
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ees. ilie infidel, with his mind afloat among 
sons and among systems, can find no place 
in his ahieedy occupied regards, for that 
bnmUe plan^ which lodges and accommo- 
dates our species ; the angels, standing on a 
loftier smnmit. and with a mightier prospect 
of creation heunre than, are yet represented 
as looking down on this single worid, and 
attentirdy marUng the erenr feeling and 
the every demand of all its nimilies. The 
infidd, hjr sinkingus down to an unnotice- 
aUe nunuteness. would lose sight of our 
d welling-plaee altogether, and spread a dark-i 
ening droud of ofiivion over all the oon- 
cems and all the interests of men ; hut the 
ansds will not so abandon us ; and undaz- 
zlel by the whole surpassing grandeur of 
that scenery which is around them, a:re they 
revealed as directing all the fulness of their 
regard to this our luibitation, and casting a 
longmg and benignant eye on ourselves and 
on our children. The infidel will tell us of 
those worlds which roll afar, and the num- 
ber of which outstrips the arithmetic of the 
human understanding-^-and then with the 
hardness of an unfeeling calculation, will 
he consign the one we occupy, with all its 
guilty ffenerations, to despair. 

But he who counts the number of the 
stars, is set forth to us as looking at every 
inhabitant among the millions m our spe- 
cial, and by the word of the Gospel beck- 
oning to him with the hand of mvitation, 
and on the very first step of his return, as 
moving towards him witn all the eagerness 
of the i>rodigal'8 fatiier, to receive him 
back again into that presence from which 
he had wandered. And as to this world, 
in favour of which the scowling infidel will 
not pennit one solitary movement, all hea- 
ven IS represented as m a stir about its re- 
storation ; and there cannot a single son or 
a single daughter be recalled ih>m sin unto 
righteousness, without an acclamation of 
joy among the hosttf of paradise. Aye, and 
I can say it of the humblest and the un- 
w<Nrthiest of you all, that the eye of angels 
is upon him, and that his repentance would 
at this moment, send forth a wave of de- 
lighted sensibility throughout the mighty 
throng of their innumenu>le leffions. 

Now, the single question I have to ask, 
is. On which of the two sides of this con- 
trast do we see most of the impress of hea- 
ven? Which of the two would be most 
gjoriftring to God? Whidi of them car- 
ries upon it the most of that evidence which 
lies in its having a celestial duuracter? For 
if it be the side of the infidel, then must all 
our hopes expire with the ratifying of that 
fatal sentence, by which the worid is doom- 
ed, through its insignificancy, to perpetual 
^elusion fh>m the attentions of the God- 
head. I have long been knodung at the 
door of your understanding, and have tried 
^ findan admittance to it for many an argu- 
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ment I nowmdce my appeal to the sensi- 
bilities of your heart ; and tell me, to whom 
dees the moral feeling within it yiekl its 
readiest testimony-T-to the infidel, who 
would make this w<nid of ours vanish away 
into abandonment— <nr to those angels, wfao 
ring throughout all thdr mansions the ho- 
sannas of joy, over every one individual at 
its repentant population? 

And here I cannot omit to take advan- 
tage of that openinfl with which our Saviour 
hiM furnished us, oy the parables of this 
chapter, and admits us into a fiaanlllar viefw 
of tnat prindple on which the inhabitanta 
of heaven are so awake to the ddiveranee 
and the restoration of our species. To il- 
lustrate the difierence in thereadi of know- 
ledge and of aflfection, between a man and 
an angd, let ns think of the difference of 
reach between one man and another. Yoo 
may often witness a man, who feds neither 
toidemess nor care beyond the precincts 
of his own family ; but who, on the strength 
of those instinctive fondnesses which na- 
ture has implanted in his bosom, may earn 
the character of an amiable flEither, or a 
kind husband, or a bright example of all 
that is soft and endearing in the relations 
of domestic society. Now, concdve him, 
in addition to all this, to carry hk affsctions 
abroad, without, at the same time, any 
abatement of their intensity towards the 
objects which are at nome— that ste|^>lng 
across the limits of the house he occupies^ 
he takes an mterest in the families which 
are near him— that he lends his services lo 
the town or the district wherein he is placed, 
and gives up a portion of his time to the 
thoughtful labours of a humane and publio- 
spirited dtizen. By this enlargonent in the 
sphere of his attention he has extended his 
readi ; and, provided he has not done so at 
the expense m that rejgard vriiich is due to his 
family— a ^ling which, cramped and con- 
fined as we are, we are ver^ i^ in the ecx- 
ercise of our humble faculties^ to do— I pot 
it to you, whether, by extendmg the reach 
of his views and his aflSections, he has not 
extended his worth and his moral respect- 
ability along with it? 

But I can concdve a still fturther enlarge- 
ment I can figure to myself a man, whose 
wakeful sympathy overflows the fidd of his 
own immediate neighbourhood— to whom 
the name of countnr comes with all the 
omnipotence of a charm upon his heart, 
and with all the mjgency of a most righteous 
and resistless dami upon his services — 
who never hears the name of Britain 
sounded in his earn, but it stirs iq> all his 
enthusiasm in behalr of the worth and tlra 
welflue of its people— who gives himself 
up, with all the devotedness of a passion, 
to the best and purest objects of patriotism 
—and who, spurning- away fVom him the 
vulgarities of party ambition, separates his 
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tSfe and his labours to ihe fine paraoit of 
augmenting the science, or the rirtue, or 
the substantial proq>erity of his nation. 
Oh! eoold such a man r^ahi all the ten- 
derness, and fulfil all the duties which home 
nod which neighbourhood require of him, 
and at die same time expatiate, in the might 
of his untired fkculties, on so wide a £ld 
of benevolent contemplation— would not 
this extension of reach place him still high- 
er than before, on the scale both of moral 
and intellectual mdation, and give him a 
fldll tMrighter and more endurinff name in 
the records of hunum excellenoe 1 

And lastly, I can conceive a still loftier 
flight of humanity — a man, the aspiring of 
whose heart for the good of man, knows 
no limitations— whose longhigs, and whose 
conceptions on this subj^t, overleap all 
tbe barriers of geomphy— who, looking on 
hmudf as a broAer of the species, Imks 
erery qmre energy which belongs to him 
with die cause of its mdioration— who can 
embrace within the grasp of his ample de- 
sires the whole fanuly of mankina— and 
who, in obedience to a heaven-bom move- 
ment of principle within him, separates 
himself to some big and busy enterprise, 
which is to tell on die moral destinies of the 
world. Oh! could such a man mix up the 
softenings of private virtue with the nabit 
of 80 simlime a comprehension— i^ amid 
those magnificent darfngsof thouffht and of 
performance, the mildness of his benignant 
eye could still continue to cheer the retreat 
of his family, and to spend the charm and die 
eacredness of piety among all its members 
—could he even mingle himself^ in all the 
genUeneas of a soothed and a smiling heart 
with the playftilnesB of his children— and 
also find strength to ulied the blessings of 
his presence and his counsel over the vi- 
dnity around him;— oh! would not the 
eombination of so much grace with so much 
loftiness, only serve the more to aggrandize 
him? Would not the one ingredknt of a 
character so rare, tto to illustrate and to 
magnify the other? And would not you 
pronounce him to be the fairest specimen 
of our nature^ who could so oeJI out all your 
tenderness, while he challenged and com- 
pefled all your veneration ? 

Nor can I proceed, at this point of my 
argument, without adverting to the wav in 
which this last and this largest style of be- 
nevolence is exemplified in our own coun- 
try— ^diere the spirit of die Ooroel has 
given to many of its enlightened oisciples 
the impulse of such a phiumthropy, as car- 
ries abroad their wishes and their endea- 
vours to the very outskirts of human po- 
pulation—a philanthropy, of which, if you 
iisked the extent or the boundary of its field, 
we should answer, in the language of in- 
spiration, that the^fieldis the worid— phi- 
lanthropy, whidi overloottft-all the disthic- 



tions of cast and of colour, and qpreads its 
ample regards over the whole brotherhood 
of th^ q>ecie8-— a philanthropy, which at- 
taches itself to man in the general; to man 
throughout all his varieties: to man as the 
partaker of one conmion nature, and who^ 
m whatever clime or latitude you may meet 
with him, is found to breathe the same 
sympathies, and to'possess the same high 
capabilities both of bliss and improvement. 
It is true that i^pon this subject,, there is 
oAen a loose and unsettied magnificence of 
thought, which is fruitful of nothing Iml 
emp^ q[>ecuktion. But the men to whom 
I aUttde have not imagined the enterprise 
in the torn of a thin^ unknown. They 
have given it a local habitation. Theyhave 
bodied it forth indeed and in aocomplish- 
menl Th^ have tunied the dream into a 
reality;. Inthem, the power of a lofty gene- 
ralization meets with its happiest attem* 
perament in the principle and perseverance, 
and all the chastening and subduing virtues 
of .the New Testament And, were I in 
search of that fine union of grace and of 
greatness, which I have now been insisting 
on, and in virtue of whidi the enlightened 
Christian can at once find room in his 
bosom for the concerns of universal hu- . 
manity and for the play o( kindliness to- 
wards every individual he meets with— I 
could no where more readily expect to find 
it, than with the worthies of our own-land— 
the Howard of a former generation, who 
paced it over Europe in quest of the un- 
seen wretdiednees whi(^ abounds in it; or 
in such men of our present generation as 
Wilberforce, who lifted his unwearied voice 
against the biggest outrage ever practised 
on our nature, till he wrought its extermi- 
nation; and Clarkson, who plied his assi- 
duous task at rearing the materials of its 
unpressive history, and at length carried, 
for this righteous canse, the mind of Parlia* 
ment; and Carey, from whose hand the 
generations of the East are now receiviM 
the elements of their moral renovation, an^ 
in fine, those hol^ and devoted men, who 
count not their hves dear unto them; but 
gomg forth every year firom the island oi 
our habitation, carry the message of hea- 
ven over the £bm» of the world; and in the 
ftront of severest obloquy are now labouring 
in remotest lands; and are reclaiming an* 
other and another portion from the wastes 
of dark and fallen humanity; and are widen- 
ing the domams of gospel light and goq>el 
prmdple among thcmi; and are q^reamng a 
moral bomW around the every spot on whidi 
they pitch theh* lowly tabemade ; and are at 
length compdling even the eyeand the testi- 
mony of gainsajrers, by the success of theur 
noble enterprise : and are forcing the ex- 
clamation of delighted surprise fh>m the 
charmed and arreted traveUer, as he looks 
at the softening tints which tXiey are now 
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spreading over the wilderness, and as he 
hears the sound of the chapel bell, and as in 
those haunts where, at the distance of half 
a generation, savages would have scowled 
upon his path, he regales himself with the 
hum of missionary schools, and the loTdy 
spectacle of peaceful and christian villages. 

Such, then, is the benevolence, at once so 
gentle and so lofty, of those men, who, 
sanctified by the faith that is in Jesus, have 
had their hearts visited ^m heaven by a 
beam of warmth and of sacredness. — What 
then, I should like to know, is the benevo- 
lence of the place from whence such an in- 
fluence cometh ? How wide is the compassof 
this vulue there, and how exquisite is the fed- 
ing of its tendernaM, and bow pure and how 
fervent are its aspirings among those unfal- 
len beinjgs who have no darkness and noen- 
combenng weight of corruption to strive 
against 1 Angels have a mightier reach of 
contemplation. Angels can look upon this 
world, and all which it inherits, as the part 
of a larger family. Angels were in the full 
exercise of their powers even at the first in- 
£wcy of our species, and shared in the sra- 
tolations of that period, when at the birth 
of humanity all intelligent nature felt a 
gladdening impulse, and the morning stars 
sang togeUier fqr jdy. They loved us even 
with that love which a family on earth bears 
to a younger sister ; and the very childhood 
of our tinier faculties did only serve the 
more to «adear us to them ; and though 
bom at a later hour in the history of crea- 
tion, did they regard us as heirs of the same 
destiny with themselves, to rise along with 
them m the scale of moral elevation, to bow 
at the same footstool, and to partake in those 
high dispensations of a parent's kindness and 
a parent's care, which are ever emanating 
from the throne of the Eternal on all the 
members of a duteous and afiectionate fami- 
ly. Take the reach of an angel's mind, but, 
at the same time take the seraphic Usrvour of 
an angel's benevolence along wiUi it ; how 
ihmi the eminence on which he stands he 
may have an eye upon many worlds, and a 
remembrance upon the origin and the suc- 
cessive concerns of every one of them ; how 
he may feel the full force of a most affect- 
ing relationship with the inhabitants of 
each, as the oflSpring of one common Fa- 
ther ; and though it be both the eflect and the 
evidence of our depravity, that we cannot 
sympathise with these pure and generous 
ardours of a celestial spirit ^ how it may 
consist with the lofty comprehension, and 
the everbneathin^ love of an angel, that he 
can both shoot his benevolence abroad over, 
a miffhty expanse of planets and of systems, 
and lavish a flood of tenderness on each 
individual of their teeming population. 

Keep all this m view, and you cannot 
fail to perceive how the principle, so finely 
and so copiously illustrated in this chapter 
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may be brought to meet the infidelity we 
have tiius long been employed in combat- 
mg. It was nature, and the experience of 
every bosom will affirm it— it was natnre 
in the shepherd to leave the nine^ and nine 
of his flock forgotten and alone in the wit- 
demess, and betaking himself to the moun- 
tains, to give all his labour and all his con- 
cern to the pursuit of one solitary wan- 
derer. It was nature ; and we are told in 
the passage before us, that it is such a por- 
tion of nature as belongs not merely to mea 
but to angels ; when the wcHnan, with her 
mind in a state of listlessness as to the nine 
pieces of silver that were in secure custody, 
turned the whole force of her anxiety to the 
one piece which she had lost, and for whidi 
she had%to light a candle, and to sweq^ tlus 
house, and to search diligently untu she 
found it It was nature in her to rejoice 
more over that piece, than over aU the rest 
of them, and to tell it abroad among friends 
and neiehbours, that they might rejoice 
along wiu her— aye, and sadl^ e&ced as hu- 
manity is, in all her original Imeaments, this 
is a part of our nature, the very movements 
of which are experienced in heavCT, ^' where 
there is more joy over one sinner that re- 
penteth, than over ninety and nine ipst per- 
sons who need no repentance." For any 
thing I know, the very planet that rolls in 
the immensity around me may be a land of 
righteousness; and be a member of the 
household of God ; and have her secure 
dwelling-place within that ample limits 
which embraces his ffreat and universal fik- 
mily. But I know at least of one wanderer ; 
and how wofuUy she has strayed (ma 
peace and from purity ; and how in 'dreary 
alienation from him who made her, she his 
bewildered herself among those many de- 
vious tracts, which have carried her afar 
from the path of immortality ; and how sad- 
ly tarnished all those beauties and felicttaes 
are, which promised, on that morning of her 
existence when God looked on her, and 
saw that all was very good — which pro- 
mised so richly to bless and to adorn her ; 
and how in the eye of the whole unfallen 
creation, she has renounced all this goodli- 
ness, and is fast departing away from them 
into guilt, and wretchedness, and shame. 
Oh ! if there be any truth in this chapter, 
and any sweet or touching nature in the 
principte which runs throughout all its pa- 
rables, let us cease to wonder, though they 
who surround the throne of love should be 
looking so intently toward us— or though 
in the way by which they have singled us 
out, all the other orbs of space should, for 
one short season, on the scale of eternity, 
appear to be forgotten — or though for every 
step of her recovery, and for every indi- 
vidusd who is rendered back again to the 
fold from which h^ jm» sep^itted, another 
and another jpeaeage of tnumph should be 
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Bttde to cnrcQlate among the hosts of pan- 
diss— or thongfa lost as we are, and sunk in 
deprtTity as we are, all the sympathies of 
hflsven should now be awake on the en- 
tatprise of him who has travailed, in the 
graHoesB of his strength, to seek and to 
nrens. 

And here I cannot but remark how fine a 
hamiony there is between the law of sym- 
psdietic nature in heavea, and the most 
toQohing exhibitions of it on the face of our 
worid. When one of a numerous house- 
hold droops under the power of disease, is 
not thai the one to whom all the tenderness 
is tamed, and who, in a manner, monopo- 
lises the inquiries of his neighbourhood, 
and the care of his family? AVhen the 
sig^ung of the midnight storms sends a dis- 
mal fqrdxxlmg into the moUier's heart, to 
whom of all her ofl&pring, I would ask, are 
her thoughts and her anxieties then wan- 
dering ? u it not to her sailor boy whom her 
&ney has placed amid the rude and angry 
snrges of the ocean? Does not this, the 
boor of his apprehended danger, concen- 
trtte upon him the whole force of her wake- 
fid meditations ?. And does not he engross, 
lor a sea^KHi, her every sensibility, and her 
every prayer ? We sometimes hear of ship- 
wredted passengers thrown upon a barba- 
rous flhore ; and seized upon by its prowling 
inhabitants; and hurried away through the 
tadu of a dreary and unknown wilder- 
ness; and sold into captivity; and loaded 
with the fetters of irrecoveraUe bondage ; 
tod who^ stripped of every other liberty but 
the liberty cm thought, feel even this to be 
another ingredient of wretchedness, for 
vhat can^they think of but home ; and as all 
its kind and tender imagery comes upon 
tbetr remembrance, how can they think of 
it bat in the bitterness of despair ? Oh tell 
me^ when the fome of all this disaster 
readies his family, who is the member of 
it to whom is directed the full tide of its 
mtb and of its sympathies? Who is it that, 
br weeks and for months, usurps their 
emy feeling, and calls out their largest sa- 
erifioes, and sets them to the busiest expe- 
dients for setting him back again ? Who is 
it that makes them forgetful of themselves 
nd of all around them ; and tell me if you 
an assign a limit to the pains, and the ex- 
ertions, and the surrenders which afflicted 
patents and weeping sist^s would make to 
•eek and to save him. 

Now conceive, as we are warranted to do 
bv the parables of this chapter^ the princi- 
ple of all these earthly exhibitions to be in 
M operation around the throne of God. 
Coooeive the universe to be one secure and 
r^oicing family, and that this alienated 
worid is the only strayed, or only captive 
member belonging to it ; and we shall cease 
to wonder, that from th^Arsf period of the 
captivity of our spedes, iomi to the con- 



summation of their history in time» there 
should be such a movement in heaven ; or 
that angels should so often have sped their 
oonmiissioned* way on the errand of our 
recovery ; or that the Son of God should 
have bowed himself down to the burden of 
our mysterious atonement; or that the 
Spirit €^ Qod should now, by the busy va- 
riety of bis all-powerful influences, be carry- 
ing forward that dispensation of grace 
which is to make us meet for re-admittance 
into the mansions of the celestial. Only 
think of love as the reigning principle there: 
of love, as sending forth its energies and 
aspirations to the quarter where its object 
is most in danger of being for ever lost to 
it ; of love, as called forth by this single 
circumstance to its uttermost exertion, and 
the most exquisite feeling of its tenderness ; 
and then shall we come to a distinct and a 
familiar explanation of this whole mystery: 
Nor shall we resist by our incredulity the 
gospel message any longer, thou|[h it tells 
us that throughout the whole of this world's 
history, long in our eyes, but only a little 
month in the high perioas of immortality, 
so much of the vigilance, and so much of the 
earnestness of heaven, should have been 
expended on the recovery of its guilty po* 
pulation. 

There is another touching trait of nature^ 
which goes finely to heighten this princi- 
ple, and still more forcibly to demonstrate 
Its application to our present argument So 
long as the dyms chud of David was alive, 
he was kept on the stretch of anxiety and 
of suffering with regard to it When it ex- 
pired, he arose and comforted himself. This 
narrative of King David is in harmony with 
all thdt w:e experience of our own move- 
ments and our own sensibilities. It is the 
power of tmcertainty which gives them so 
active and so interesting a play in our bo- 
soms; and which heightens' all our regards 
to a tenfold pitch of feeling and exercise ; 
and which fixes down our watchfulness 
upon our infant's dying bed ; and which 
keeps us so painfully wive to every turn 
wad to every symptom in th« progress of 
its malady ; and which draws out all our 
affections for it to a degree of intensity that 
is quite unutterable; and which urges us on 
to ply our every effort and oinr every ex- 
pement, till hope withdraw its lingering 
beam, or till death shut the eyes of our be- 
loved in the slumber of its long and its last 
repose. 

I know not who of you have your names 
written in the book of life— nor can I tell 
if this be known to the angels which are in 
heaven. While in the land of living men, 
you are under the power and appbcation 
of a remedy, which if taken as the gospel 
prescribes, will renovate the soul, and al- 
together prepare it for the bloom and the 
vigour of immortality. Wonder not then 
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that with this principle of uncertainty in 
such' full operation, ministers shbuld feel 
for you ; or anffeis should feel for ydu ; or 
all the sensibuities of hearen should be 
awake upon the symptoms of your grace 
and reformation ; or the eyes of those who 
stand upon the high eminences of the celes- 
tial world, should be so earnestly fixed on 
the every footstep and new evolution of 
your moral histoiy. Such a consideration 
as this ^ould do something more than si- 
lence the infidel objection. It should give 
a practical efibct to the calls of repentance. 
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How will it go to aggravate die whole gnat 
of our impenitency, should we stand out 
against the poWer and the tenderness oi 
these manifold applications— the voice of a 
beseeching God upon us— the word of salva- 
tion at our very door — the free t^fer of 
strength and of acceptance sounded in our 
hearing— the spirit in readiness with his 
agency to meet our every de^re and our 
every inquiry— angels bedconingus to iheir 
company— and the very first movemente of 
our awakened o(mscience drawing upon ns 
all then: regard, and all their eameatneas ! 



DISCOURSE VI. 

I 

On the Contest far an Ascendency over Man, among the Higher Onfciet of 

InteliigenCe* 

And liA?iiig ipoiled principalitiei and powen^he made a show of tbttn opealyitriiiBiphiiig over dioni & 

it."— CoIoMtoiu ii. 15, 



Thouohv these astronomical Discourses 
be now drawing to a close, it is not because 
I feel that much more might not be said on 
the subject of them, both in the way of ar- 
gument and of illustration. The whole of 
tlie infidel difilculty proceeds upon the as- 
sumption, that the exclusive bearing of 
Christianity is^upon the people of our e^th ; 
that this solituy planet is in no way impli- 
cated with the concerns of a wider dispen- 
sation; that the revelation we have of the 
dealings of God, in this district of his em- 
pire, does not suit and subordinate itself to 
a system of moral administration, as ex- 
tended as in the whole of his monarchy. 
Or, in other words, because infidels have not 
access to the whole truth, will they refuse 
a part of it however well att^ted or well 
accredited it may be ; because a mantle of 
deep obscurity rests on the government of 
God, when taken in all its eternity and all 
its entu^ness, vrill they shut their eyes 
against that allowance of light which has 
been made to pass downwards upon our 
world from time to time, through so many 
partial unfoldings ; and till they are made 
to know the share whidi other planets have 
in these communications of mercy, will they 
turn them away from the actual message 
which has come to their own door, and 
will neither examine its credentials, nor be 
alarmed by its warnings, nor be wcm by the 
tenderness of its invitations. 

On that day when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed, there will be found such a 
wilful duplicity and darkeniuB of the mind 
in the whole of this proceeding, as shall 
bring down upon it the burden of a righ- 
teous condemnation. But, even now, does 
it lie open to the r^uke of philosophy, 



when the soundness and the oonsntency of! 
her principles are brought faithAilly to bearl 
upon it Were the characters of modem! 
science rightly understood, it would be-0e«i, 
that the very thing which gave such strength 
and sureness to all her conclusions, was 
that humility of spkit which belonged to 
her. She promulgates all that is poeitiTely 
known; but she maintains the strictest 
silence and modest v about all that is un- 
known. Shethankfully-aoceptsof evidenee 
wherever it can be foimd; nor does aiie 
spurn away from her the very^hmnblesl 
contribution of such doctrine as can be -wiu 
neaaed by human observation, or can be 
attested by human veracity. But with al] 
this she can hold out most sternly a^ainsl 
that power of eloquence and fancy, 'W)uc£ 
often throws so bewitching a charm ovei 
the plausibilities of ingenious speenlactkn^ 
Truth is the alone idol of her reverence i 
and did she at all times keep by her at- 
tachments, nor throw them away \rheir 
theology submitted to her cogniaanoe iti 
demonstrations and its claims, we should 
not despair of witnessing as great a rerolu 
tionin those prevailing habitudes of though 
which obtain throughout our literary esta 
blishments, on the subject of Christiaxiity 
as that which has actually taken place n 
the philosophy of external nature. This i 
the flr^t field on which have been auec^esH 
fully practised the experimental lessons oj 
Bacon ; and they who are conversant wit] 
these matters, Imow how great and bov 
general a imiformity of doctrine now pr« 
vails in the sciences of astronomy, ttQ< 
mechanics, and chemistry, and almost «i] 
the other departments in the history ^ru 
philosophy oi matter. Bu^ this unifonnH 
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I itAiiigly contrasted wifli the dhrer- 
nkyotoia moril ^rstems, with the restless 
fliKlBilions both of language and of senti- 
nKBt wbieh are taking ^ace in tiie philoso- 
pb^ oi mind, with the palpable fact that 
efoynew course of ins^ction upon this 
ssjbieet, has some new articles^ or some 
new explanations to pecoliarlze it : and idl 
tUs is 10 be attributed, not to the progress 
of the seienoe, not to a growing, but to an 
alternating raoTement ; not to its perpetual 
additions, but to its perpetual Tibrations. 

I mean not to assert the futility of moral 
scieaee, or to deny her importance, or to 
insist on the utter hopelessness of her ad- 
vancement The Baconian method will not 
probably pudi forward her discoreries with 
9Qch a rapidity, or to such an extent, as 
maay of her sanguine disciples have anti- 
cmatod. But if the spirit and the maxims 
of this piiilosophy were at dl times pro- 
ceeded upcm, it would certainly check that 
naimess and variety of excogitation, in 
▼ortne of which it may almost be said^ that 
efggyn ew course presents us with a new 
lystan^ and that every new teacher has 
sane sagularity or omer to characterize 
Itait She may be able to make out an exact 
t»nseri{^ of the phenomena of mind, and 
in so doing, i^ yields a most important 
oontrfttittion to the stock of human acquire- 
ments. But when she attempts to grope 
her darkling way through the counsels of 
the Deity, and the futurities of his admin- 
istntion; when, without one prashig ac- 
knowledgment to the embassy which pro- 
fesses to have come from Hun,jor to the 
forts and to the testimonies by which it has 
80 Olustriouriy been vindicated, she launches 
forth her own speculations on the character 
of God, and the destiny of man ; when, 
fliDqgh this be a subject on which nefth^ 
ttie recdleetions of history, nor the ephe- 
meral experience of any sm^le Ufe, can fiir- 
nuh one observation to euhghten her, she 
wfll nevertheless utter her own plausilnli- 
ties, not merely with a contemptuous ne- 
1^ of the BiUe, \nsi in direct opposition 
to it; then it is high time to remina her of 
the difference between the reverie of hhn 
who has not seen God, and the well-accre- 
dited declaration of Him who was in the 
bepnninff with God, and was God ; and to 
1^ her that this so far from being the ar- 
gument of an ignoble fanaticism, is ui har- 
mony with the yery argument upon which 
flie sdence of experiment has been reared, 
sad by whidi it has been at length deliver- 
ed from the infhience of theory, and purified 
<»f all its yain and visionary splendours. 

In my last Discourses, I have attempted 
to collect from the records of Cfod's actual 
eomnranication to the world, such traces 
of srtstiooship between other orders of be- 
big and the grei^t family of mankind, as 
ierve to prove^wt Ohi^itianity is not so 



paltry and provincial a S3rstem as infidelity 

F resumes it to be. And as I said before, 
have not exhausted all that may legiti- 
mately be derived upon this subject from 
the informations of Scripture. I have ad- 
verted, it is true, to the luiowledge of our 
moral history, which obtains throughout 
other provinces of the intdligent creation. 
I have asserted the univeTSfd unportance 
which this may confer on the transactions 
even of one planet, in as much as it may 
spread an honourable display of the God- 
l»nid among all the mansions of infinity. I 
have attempted to expatiate on the argu- 
ment, th^ an event little in itself, may be 
so pregnant with character, as to funysh all 
the worshippers of heaven with a theme 
of praise for eternity. I have stated that 
nothing is of magnitude in their eyes, but 
that which serves to endear to them the 
Father of their spirits, or to shed a lustre 
over the glory of his incomprdiensible at- 
tributes — and that thus, from the redemp- 
tion even of our solitary species, there may 
go forth such an exhibition of the Deity, 
as shall bear the triumphs of his name to 
the very outskirts of the universe. 

I have further adverted to another dis- 
tinct scriptural hitimation, that the state of 
fallen man was not only matter of know- 
ledge to other orders of creation, but was 
also matter of deep regret and affectionate 
sympathy; that, agr^ably to such lavra 
dt sympatiiy as are most familiar even 
to human observation, the very wretched- 
ness of our condition was fitted to concen- 
trate upon us the feelings, and the attentions, 
and the services, of the celestial — to single 
us out for a time to the gaze of their most 
earnest and unceasing contemplation-^to 
draw forth all that veas kind and all that 
was tender within them — and just in pro- 
portion to the need and to the helplessness 
of usmiserable exiles from the family of 
God, to multiply upon us the regards, and 
call out in our behalf the fond and ^er 
exertions of those who had never wandered 
away from Him. This appears from the 
Bible to be the style of that benevolence 
which glows and which circulates around 
the throne^)f heaven. It is the very benevo- 
lence which emanates from the throne itself^ 
and the attentions of which have for so 
many thousand years signalized the inhar 
bitcoits of our world. This may look a long 
period for so paltry a world. But how hare 
mfidels come to thebr conception that our 
world is so paltry? By looking abroad 
over the countless S3rstems of immensity 
But why then have they missed the con 
ception, that the time of those peculiar visi- 
tations, which they look upon as so dispro- 
portionate to the magnitude of this earth, 
IS just as evanescent as the earth itself is 
insignificant? Why look they not abroad 
on the countless generations of eternity; 
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and thus come back to the conclusion, that 
aAer all, the redemption of our species is 
but an ephemeral doing in the history of 
intelligent nature; that it leaves the Author 
of it room for all the accomplishments of a 
wise and equal administration ; and not to 
mention, that even during the progress of 
it, it withdraws not a single thought or a 
single energy of his from other fields of 
creation ; that there remains time enough 
to him for carrying round the visitations of 
as striking and as peculiar a tenderness, over 
the whole extent of his great and universal 
monarchy? 

It might serve still further to incorporate 
the concerns of our planet with the |[eneral 
history of moral and intelUgent bemgs, to 
state, not merely the knowl^ge which 
they take of us, and not merely the com- 
passionate anxiety which they feel for us; 
out to state the importance derived to our 
world from its being the actual theatre of a 
keen and ambitious contest among the up- 
per orders of creation. You know that 
how. for the possession of a very small and 
insulated territorv, the mightiest empires 
of the world would have put forth all their 
resources ; and on some field of mustering 
competition have monarchs met, and em- 
barked for victory, all the pride of a coun- 
try's talent, and all the fiower and strength 
of a country's population. The sQlitary 
island, around which so many fleets are ho- 
verine, and on the shores of which so many 
armed men are descending, as to an aren^ 
of hostility, may well wonder at its own 
nnlooked for estunation. But other princi- 
ple9 are animating the battle, and the |lory 
of nations is at stake ; and a much htgher 
result is in the contemplation of each party, 
than the gain of so humble an acquirement 
as the primary object of the war ; and ho- 
nour, dearer to many a bosom than exist- 
ence, is now the interest on which so much 
blood and so much treasure is expended; 
and the stirring spirit of emulation has now 
got hold of the combatants ; and thus, amid 
all the insignificancy, which attaches to the 
material origin of the cont^ do both the 
eagerness and the extent of it, receive from 
the constitution of our nature, their most 
full and ade(]uate explanation. 

Now, if this be also the principle of high- 
er natures, if, on the one hand God be jea- 
lous of his honour, and on the other, there 
be proud and exalted spirits, who scowl de- 
fiance at him and at his monarchy ; — if^ on 
the side of heaven, there be an angelic host 
ralljring around the standard of loyalty, 
who flee with fdacrity at the bidding of the 
Almighty, who are devoted to his glory, 
and feel a rejoicing interest in the evolution 
of his counsels ; and if^ on the side of hell, 
there be a sullen front of resistance, a hate 
and malice inextinguishable, an unequalled 
daring of revenge to baffle the wisdom of 



the Eternal, and to arrest the hand, i 
defeat the purposes of Omniptenoe^ 
let the material prize of victory be mmf- 
nificant as it may, it is the victory in ita^ 
which upholds the impulse of this keen 
and stimulated rivalry. If, by the sagacity 
of one infernal mind, a single planet has 
been seduced from its allegiance, and been 
brought under the asc^idency of him, who 
is called in Scriptuce, "the god of this 
world," and if the errand on which our 
Redeemer came, was to destroy the woikff 
of the devil — then let this planet have aD 
the littleness which astronomy has aasigiied 
to it-H^dl it what it is, one of the snuJki 
islets which float on the ocean of vacancy , 
it has become the theatre X)f such a compe- 
tition, as may have all the desires and alJ 
the energies of a divided universe embarked 
upon it It involves in it other Objects thao 
the single recovery of our species. It decidei 
higher questions. It stands linked with the 
supremacy of God, and will at length demon- 
strate the way in which he inflicts chastise- 
ment and overthrow upon dl his ^lemies. 
I know not if our rebellious world be the 
only strong-hold which Satan is possessed 
of, or if it be but the single post of an ex- 
tended warfare, that is now going on be- 
tween •Che powers of light and of darkneflB. 
But be it the one or the other, the parties 
are in array, and the spirit of the contest m 
in full ener^, and the honour of mi^ity 
combatants is at stake; and let us therefore 
cease to wonder that our hnmUe reaidenoe 
has been made the theatre of so biisy an 
operation, or that the ambition of loftier na- 
tures has here put forth all its desire and 
all its strenuousnesB. 

This unfolds to us another of those high 
and extensive bearings, which the monl 
history of our globe may have on the 
system of God^s universal administratimi. 
Were an enemy to touch the shore of this 
high-minded country, and to occupy so 
much as one of the humblest villages, and 
there to seduce the natives from their loy- 
alty, and to sit down along with thmn m 
entrenched defiance to all the threats, and 
to all the preparations of an msulted eoi- 
pire — oh ! bow would the cry of wounded 
pride resound throughout all the ranks and 
varieties of our mighty population; and 
this very movement of indignancy would 
reach the king upon his throne; and circu- 
late among those who stood in all the gran- 
deur of chieftainship around him ; and be 
heard to thrill in the eloquence of Parlia- 
ment ; and spread so resistless an appeal to 
a nation's honour, or a nation's patriotisoa, 
that the trumpet of war would summon to 
its call all the spirit and all the willmg en- 
ergies of our kingdom ; and rather than sit 
down in patient endurance under the burn- 
ing disgrace of such a violation, would tfie 
whole of its strength and resources be en- 
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bcilDed iqKm the oonteit ; and never, never 
would we let down our exertions and our 
, till either oar deluded country- 
t were reclaimed, or till the whole of 
fluf ofltoce were by one righteous act of 
fcogeanoe, swept away altogether from the 
tee of the territory it deformed. 

Tlie Bible is always most full and most 
eiphnalory on those points of revelation in 
which men are personally interested. But 
it does al times otSdT a dim transparency, 
ftiougfa which may be caueht a partial 
view of each designs and of such enter- 
prises as are now^ afloat among the upper 
oiders of intelligence. It teUs us of a 
Blighty struggle that is now soing on for a 
Bmal ascendency over the hearts of this 
worlds population. It tells us that our 
nee were seduced from their allegiance to 
God, by the plotting sagacity of one who 
Hands pre-eminent against him, among the 
hoHs of a very wide and extended reb^ion. 
U tdls us of the Captain of Salvation, who 
udertook to spoil him of this triumph, and 
throughout the whole of that ma^incent 
train of prophecy which points to him, does 
it describe the work he had to do as a con- 
iict, m vrhich strength was to be put forth, 
and painful suffering to be endured, and 
fery to be poured upon enemies, and prin- 
dpaHties to be dethroned^ and all those 
ma, and dangers, and difficulties to be 
bofiie, which strewed the path of perse- 
verance that was to carry him to victory. 

Bat it is a contest of skill, as well as of 
aliength and of influence. There is the 
earnest competition of angelic Acuities em- 
barked on this struggle lor ascendency. 
And while in the Bible there is recorded, 
(fiuntly and partially, we admit,) the deep 
Hid insidious policy that is practised on 
the one side ; we are also told, that on the 

^of our world's restoration, there are 
led all the riches of an unsearchable 
wisdom upon the other. It would appear, 
that for the accomplishment of his purposeL 
the great enemy of God and of man pliea 
his every calculation ; and brought all the 
devices of his deep and settled nulignity to 
bear upon oar species; and thou^t that 
eoald he involve us in sin, every attribute 
of the Divinity stood stakra to the banish- 
ment cioQT race from beyond the limits of 
the empire of righteousness; and thus did 
he practise his invasions on the moral ter- 
riloiy of the unfallen ; and glorying in his 
SQcoeas, did he fancy and feel that he had 
achieved a permanent separation between 
the Ood who sitteth in heaven, and one at 
least of the phmetary mansions which he 
had reared. 

The errand of the Saviour was to restore 
fli'ts sinful world, and have its people re- 
admitted within the curcle of heaven's pure 
and righteous fiunlly. Bat in the govem- 
\ m beaiven, as well as in the govern- 



ment of earth, there are certain prmciples 
which cannot he compromised; and certain 
maxims of administration which must 
never be departed from ; and a certain cha- 
racter of majesty and of truth^ on which 
the taint even of the slightest violation can 
never be permitted ; and a certain authority 
which must be upheld by the immutability 
of all its sanctions, and the unerring fulfil- 
ment of all its wise and riehteous procla- 
mations. All this was in the mind of the 
archangel, and a gleam of malignant joy 
shot athwart him as he conceived his pro- 
ject for hemming our unfortunate species 
within the bound of an irrecoverable di- 
lemma; and as surely as sin and holiness 
could not enter into fellowship, so surely 
did he think, that if man were seduced to 
disobedience, would the truth, and the jus- 
tice, and the immutability of God, lay their 
insurmountable barriers on the path of his 
future acceptance. 

It was only in that plan of recovery of 
which Jesus Christ was the author and the 
finisher, that the great adversary of our 
species met with a wisdom which over- 
matched him. It is true, that he reared, in 
the guilt to which he seduced us, a mignty 
obstacle in the way of this lofty undertakings 
But when the grand expedient was an- 
nounced, and the blood of that atonement, 
by which sinners are brought nigh, was 
willingly offered to be shed for us, and the 
eternal son, to carry this m3rstery into ac- 
complishment, assumed our nature — then 
was the prince of that mighty rebellion, in 
which the fate and the history of our world 
are so deeply implicated, in visible alarm 
for the safety of all his acquisitions : — nor 
can the record of this wondrous history 
carry forward its narrative, without fur- 
nishing some transient glimpses of a sub- 
lime and a superior warfare^ in which, for 
the prize of a spiritual dominion over our 
species, we may dimly perceive the con- 
test of loftiest talent, and all the designs 
of heaven in behalf of man, met at every 
point of theur evolution, by the counter- 
workings of a rival strength and a rival sa- 
gacity. 

We there read of a struggle which the 
Captain of our salvation had to sustain, 
when the lustre of the Godhead lay obscu- 
red, and the strength of its omnipotence 
was m3rsteriously weighed down under the 
infirmities of our nature — how Satan singled 
him out. and dared him to the combat of 
the wilderness— how all his wiles and all 
his influences were resisted — how he left 
our Saviour in all the triumphs of unsub- 
dued loyalty— how the progress of this 
mighty achievement is marked by the every 
character of a conflict — how many of the 
Gk)spel miracles were so many direct in- 
fringements on the power and empimof 
i^e 
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inrecioiu seaaon of gladneas among the few 
which brightened the dark career of onr 
Saviour's humiliation, he rejoiced in spirit, 
and gave as the cause of it to his disciides, 
that *'hesaw Satan fall like lightning from 
iMaven" — ^how the momentary advantages 
that were gotten over him, are ascribed 
lo the agency of this infernal being, who 
entered the heart of Judas^ and tempted the 
disciple to betray his Master and his Friend. 
I know that I am treading on the confines 
of mystery. I cannot t^ what the battle 
tlMt he fought I cannot compute the ter- 
ror or the strength of his enemies. I can- 
not say, for I have not been tc^d, how it 
was that they stood in marshalled and 
hideous array against him:^nor can I 
measure how great the firm daring of his 
soul, when he tasted that cup in all its bit- 
terness^ which he prayed might pass away 
fiom hun ; when with the feeling that he 
was forsaken by his God, he trod the wine- 
piess alone ; when he entered single-handed 
upon that dreary period of agony, and in- 
sult, and death, in which from the garden 
to toe cross, he had to bear the burden of 
a worid's atonement I cannot speak in 
my own language, but I can say in the lan- 
guage of the Bible, of the days and the nights 
of this great enterprise, that it was the sea- 
son of the travail of his soul ; that it was 
the hour and the power of darkness ; that 
the work of redemption was a work accom- 
panied by the efibrt and the violoice, and 
the fury of a combat ; by all the uthtous- 
■ess of a battle 'm its progress, and all lAte 
glories of a victory in its termination ; and 
after he called out that it was finished, after 
he was loosed from the prison-house of the 
mve, after he had ascended up on high, 
he is said to have made captivity captive : 
and to have spoiled principalities and pow- 
ers; and to have seen his pleasure upon 
his enemies ; and to have made a show of 
them openly. 

I will not affect a wisdom above that 
which is written, by fancying such details 
of this warfare as the Bible has not laid be- 
fore me. But surely it is no more than 
being wise up to that which is written, to 
aasert, that in achieving the redemption of 
our world, a warfare h^ to be accomplish- 
ed; that upon this subject there was among 
the higher provinces of creation, the keen 
and the animated conflict of opposing in- 
terests ; that the result of it involved some- 
thing grander and more affecting, than even 
the fate of this world's population ; that it 
dBcided a question of rivalship between the 
righteous and everlasting Monarch of uni- 
versal being, and the prince of a great and 
widely extended rebellion, of which I nei- 
ther know how vast id the magnitude, nor 
how important and diversified are the bear- 
ings; and thus do we gather from tiiiir con- 
sideration, another distinct argument, help- 



ing us to explain, why on tfw salvatkm of 
our solitary species so nmdi attention ap- 
pears to have been concentred, and somiKh 
energy appears to have been expended. 

But it woaM appear from the reeordi of 
inspiration, that the contest is not yet ended ; 
that on the one hand the Spirit of CM ii 
employed in making -for the truths of 
Chrmtianity, a way into the hnmaa hian, 
with all the power of an efieetual demoa- 
stratkm; that on the other there is a soirit 
now abroad, which worketh in the chiUiieB 
of disobedience ; that on the one hand, the 
Holy Ohost is calling men out of daitem 
mto the marvellous light of the Gaspd ; 
and that on the other hand, he who is styled 
the god of this world, is blinding tMt 
hearts, lest the light of die giorioiis gospel 
of Christ should enter into them ; duit they 
who are under the dominion of the one, 
are said to have overcome, because grealer 
is he that is in them than ne that is in the 
worid ; and that they who are under the 
dominion of the other, are said to be the 
childr^ of the devil, and to be under his 
snare, and to be taken captive by 1^ at 
his wilL How these respective powen do 
operate, is one question. The &ct of their 
operation, is anoUier. We abstain fhm the 
former. ' We attach ourselves to the latter, 
and gather from it, that the prince of d«A- 
ness still walketh abroad anwng us; that 
he is stiU working his insidious policy, if 
not with the vigorous inspiration of hope, 
at least with the fhtntic enersies of despair ; 
that while the overtures of reooncilntkMi 
are made to circulate through the world, 
he is plying all his devices to deafen and 
to extmguish the impression of them; or, 
in other words, while a process of invitation 
and of argument has emanated from hea- 
ven, for rmaiming men to their lojralty— 
the process is resisted at all its points, by 
one who is putting forth his every expe- 
dient, and wieldine a mysterious ascend- 
ency, to seduce and to enthral them. 

To an infidel ear, all this carries the 
sound of something wild and visionary 
along with it; but though only known 
through the medium of revelation, after it 
is known, who can fail to recognize its har- 
mony with the great lineaments of hnmaa 
experience ? Who has not felt the work- 
ings of a rivalry within him, between the 
power of conscience and the power of 
temptation? Who does not remember 
those seasons of retirement, when the cal« 
dilations of eternity had gotten a moment- 
ary command over the heart; and time, 
with all its interests and all its vexations, 
had dwindled into insignificancy before 
them ? And who does not remember, how 
upon his actual engagement with the ob' 
jects of time, the^ resumed a control, at 
great and as omnipotent, as if all tlie im 
portanoe of eternity adhend to tliem*-^faoi^ 
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HbgffuMed from them soch an impreonon 
IQMB hit feelingB, as to fix and to faaeinate 
Uk whole nan into a subserviency to their 
iiiihieB0e--how in spite of every lesson of 
theff worthlessoesB, brought borne to him at 
eveiy turn by the rabidity of the seasons, and 
the viejssitudes of life, and the ever-moving 
progress of his own earthly career, and the 
fiflUe ravages of death among his acquaint- 
•aces around him, and the desolations of 
lus iamily, and the constant breaking up 
of his system of friendships, and the affect- 
ing spectacle of all that lives and is in mo- 
Ikn, withering and hastemng to the grave ; 
—oh! hofw cmaet it that in the face of all 
thk experience, the whole devation of pur- 
pose, conceived in the hour of his better 
BBderstanding, should be dissipated and 
forgotten? Whence the might, and whence 
the mystery of that spell, which so binds 
sad so infatuates us to the world ? What 
pioiiiptsus so to embark the whole strength 
of our eagerness and of our desires in pursuit 
el inlcfests which we know a few little 
veeiB will bring to utter annihilalion? Who 
■ it tlmt imparts to them all the charm and 
tfl the colour of an unfailing durability? 
Who is it that throws such an air of stability 
oter these earthly tabernacles, as makes 
then look to the (lucinated eye of man like 
reicing ptoces for eternity? Who is it that 
so pictures oat the objects of sense, and so 
mag^ufies the range of their future enjoy- 
Beat and so dazues the fond and deceived 
magmation, that in looking onward through 
oar earthly career, it appears like the vista, 
or the perspective of imiumerable ages? 
Hewhoiscalledthegodof this world He 
who can dreas the idleness of its waking 
dnms in the garb of reality. He who can 
poor a seducing brilliancy over the pano- 
caaia of its fleeting pleasures and its vain 
anticipations. He who can turn it into an 
iaslrameiit of deceitfulness ; and make it 
wield sooh an abscdute ascendency over all 
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the aff^ctimis. that man, become the poor 
slaveof its idolatries, and its charms, puts the 
authority of conscience, and the warnings of 
the Word of God, and the offered instigations 
of the Spirit of God, and all the lessons of 
caknilation^md the wisdom even of his own 
sound and sober ^qperience, away from him. 
But this wondrous contest will come to a 
dose. Some will return to their k)yalty, 
and others will keep by thehr rebellion ; and, 
in the day of the winding up of the (hrama 
of this world's history, tliere will be made 
manifest to the myriads of the various or- 
ders of creation, both the mercy and vindi- 
cated majesty of the Eternal. Oh ! on thai 
day how vain will this presumption of the 
Infidel astronomer appear, when the ai&irs 
of men come to be examined in the pre- 
sence of an innumerable company; and 
beings of loftiest nature are seen to crowd 
around the judgment-seat ; and the Saviour 
shall appear in our sky, with a celestial 
retinue, who have come with him from afar 
to witness ail his doings, and to take a deep 
and solemn interest in all his dispensations ; 
and the destiny of our species, whom the 
Infidel would thus detacm, in solitary in- 
signifieance, from the universe altogether, 
shall be found to merge and to mingle with 
higher destinies— the good to spend their 
eternity with angels— the bad to spend their 
eternity with angels— the former to be re- 
admitted into the universal family of God^s 
obedient vrorshippers— the latter to share 
in the everlasting pain and ignominy of the 
defeated hosts of the rebellious— the people 
of this phmet to be implicated, throughout 
the whole train of their never-ending his- 
tory, with the hiffher ranks, and the more 
extended tribes of intelligence ; and thus it 
is that the special administration we now 
livto under, shall be seen to harmonize in its 
bearinffs, and to accord in its magnificence, 
with aU that extent of nature and of her ter- 
ritories, which modem science has unfolded. 
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the ddiffhts of enthusiasm, as they sit in 
crowded assemblage around the deep and 
sdemn oratorio ; — aye, and whether it be 
the humility of penitential foeling, or the 
rapture of gratml acknowledgment, or the 
sublime oi a contemplative piety, or the as- 
piration of pure and of holy purposes, which 
breathes throoghout the words of the per- 
formance, an4 gi^es to it all th« spirit and 



You easily understand how a taste for 
music is one thing, and a real submission to 
the influence of religion is another ;— how 
the ear may be regaled by the melody of 
tound, and the heart may utterly refuse the 
proper impression of the sense that is con- 
veyed^ by It; how the sons and daughters 
of the world may, with their every afifection 
devoted to its ponshaUe vanities^ mhale all 
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all the expression by which it is pervaded ; 
it is a very possible thing, that the moral, 
and the rational, and the active man, may 
have ffiven no entrance into his bosom for 
any of these sentiments ; and yet so over- 
powered may he be by the charm of the 
vocal conveyance through which they are 
addressed to him, that he may be made to 
feel with such an emotion, and to weep 
with such a tenderness, and to kindle with 
such a transport, and to glow with such an 
elevation, as may one and all carry upon 
them the semblance of sacredness. 

But might not this semblance deceive 
him? Have you never heard any tdl, and 
with complacency too, how powerfully his 
devotion was awakened by an act of at- 
tendance on the oratorio— how his heart 
melted and subdued by the influence of 
harmony, did homage to all the religion of 
which it was the vehicle — how he was so 
moved and overborne, that he had to shed 
the tears of contrition, and to be agitated by 
the terrors, of judgment, and to receive an 
awe upon his soirit of the greatness and the 
majesty of Goa — and that wrought up to 
the lofty pitch of eternity, he could took 
down upon the world, ana by the glance 
of one commanding survey, pronounce 
upon the littleness and the vanity of all its 
concerns ? Oh ! it is very, very possible that 
all this might thrill upon the ears of the 
man, and circulate a succession of solemn 
and affecting images around his fancy— and 
yet that essential principle of his nature, 
upon which the practical influence of Chris- 
tianity turns, might have met with no reach- 
ing and no subduing efScacy whatever to 
arouse it He leaves the exhibition, as dead 
in trespasses and sins as he came to it 
Conscience has not awakened upon him. 
Repentance has not turned him. Faidi has 
not made any positive lodgement within 
him of her great and her constraining reali- 
ties. He speeds him back to his business 
and to his family, and there he plays off 
the old man in all the entireness of his 
uncrucified temper, and of his obstinate 
worldliness. and of all those earthly and 
unsanctlfied affections, which are found to 
cleave to him with as great tenacity as ever. 
He is really and experimentally the very 
same man as before — and all those sensi- 
bilities which seemed to bear upon them 
so much of the air and unction of heaven, 
are found to go into dissipation, and be for- 
gotten with the loveliness of the song. 

Amid all that illusion which such mo- 
mentary visitations of seriousness and of 
sentiment throw around the character of 
man, let us never lose sight of the test, that 
<*by their fruits ye shall know them." It is 
not coming up to this test, that you hear 
and are delighted, it is that you hear and 
do. This is the ground upon which the 
reality of your religion is discriminated 
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now ; and on the day of reckoning^, this is 
the ground upon which your reli|ion wfll 
be judged then ; and that award is to bs 
passed upon you, whMi will fix and per- 
petuate your destiny for ever. Yoa have a 
taste for music. This no more implies the 
hold and the ascendency of rdigion over 
you, than that you have a taste for beautiAiI 
scenery, or a taste for painting, or even a 
taste for the sensualities of epicurism. But 
music may be made to express the glow 
and the movement of devotional feding; 
and it is sayinff nothing to say that the 
heart of him who listens with a raptured 
ear, is through the whole time of the per- 
formancejn harmony with snch m move- 
ment? Why, it is saying nothing to the 
purpose. Music may lilt the in^irmg 
note of patriotism; and the inspiration may 
be felt; and it may thrill over the recesses 
of the soul, to the mustering up of all its 
energies ; and it may sustain to the last ca- 
dence of the song, the firm nerve and pur- 
pose of intrepidity; and all this may be 
raized upon him, who in the day of battle^ 
and upon actual collision with the dangers 
of it, turns out to be a coward. And music 
may lull the feelings into unison with piety; 
and stir up the inner man to lofty determi- 
nations; and so engage for a time his affec- 
tions, that, as if weaned fh>m the dust, they 
promise an immediate entrance on some 
great and elevated career, which may carry 
him through his pilgrimage superior to all 
the sordid and grovelling entk)eroents tlttl 
abound in it. But he turns him to the worid, 
and all this glow abandons him ; and the 
words which he hath heard, he doeth them 
not; and in the hour of temptation be turns 
out to be a deserter from the law of alle- 
giance; and the test I have now ^>eciiied 
looks hard upon him, and discriminates 
him amid all the parading insignificance of 
his fine but fugitive emotions, to be the 
subject both of present guilt and of Axturs 
vengeance. 

The faithful application of this test would 
put to flight a host of other delusions. It 
may be carried round among all those phe- 
nomena of human character, where thoe is 
the exhibition of something associated with 
religion, but which is not religion itsdfl 
An exquisite relish for music is no test of 
the influence of Christianity. Neither are 
many other of the exquisite sensibilities of 
our nature. When a kind mother closes 
the eyes of her expiring babe, she is thrown 
into a flood of sensibility, and soothhng to 
her heart are the sympathy and the prayeis 
of an attending minister. When a gatherioff 
neighbourhood assemble to the funeral of 
an acquaintance, one pervading sense of 
regret and tenderness sits on the face of the 
company; and the deep silence, broken only 
' jT the solemn utterance of the man of 

lod, carries a kind of pleashig religioumieas 
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aloBf with it The ncredneis of the hal- 
lowed day, and the decencies of its obser- 
rB&oOy may engage the aflecUons of him 
who loves to ^K in the footsteps of his 
iather; Mid every recurring Sabbath may 
bnog to his bosom, the charm of its rigu- 
lahty and its quietness. Religion has its 
aceomplishnients ; and in these, there may 
be something to soothe, and to fascinate, 
even in the absence of the appropriate in- 
ibeoees of religion. The deep and tender 
impression of a family bereavement, is not 
idigion. The love of established decencies, 
is not religion. The charm of all that sen- 
timentalism which is associated with many 
of its solemn and aflteting services, is not 
raKgion. They form the distinct folds of 
ils accostomed drapery; but they do not, 
any or all of them put together, make up 
the substance of the thing itself. A mother's 
teodemeBS may flow most gracefully over 
the tomb of her departed little one; and she 
may talk the while of that heaven whither 
its spirit has ascended. The man whom 
death had widowed of his friend, may 
abandon himself to the movements of that 
ffriei^ which for a time will claim an ascen- 
dency over him ; and, among the multitude 
of his other reveries, may love to hear of 
the eternity, where sorrow and separation 
are alike unknown. He who has been 
trained, from his infant da3rs, to remember 
the Sabbath, may love the holiness of its 
aspect; and associate himself with all its 
obsenwices j and take a delighted share in 
die mechanism of its forms. But, kt not 
these think, because the tastes and the sen- 
libilities which engross them, maybe blend- 
ed with rdigion, that they indicate either 
ils strength or its existence within them. I 
reenr to the test I press its imperious 
exactions upon you. I call for (hiit, and de- 
nand the permanency of a religious influ- 
ence on the habits and the hi^ry. Oh f 
how many who take a flattering unction to 
their souls, when they think of their amiable 
Mhnga. and their becoming observations, 
with wncmi this severe touch-stone would, 
Ifte the head of Medusa, put to flight di 
their complacency. The afflictive dispen- 
Mton is forgotten — and he on whom it was 
laid, is practically as indiflferent to God and 
to eternity as before. The Sabbath services 
come to a close ; and they are followed by 
the same routine of week-day woridliness 
m before. In neither the one case nor the 
other, do we see more of the radical influ- 
eaee of Christianity than in the sublime 
ind melting influence of sacred music upon 
the soul; and all this tide of emotion is 
found to die away from the bosom, like the 
pathos or like the loveliness of a song. 

The instances may be multiplied without 
lumber. A man may have a taste for elo- 
^DenoCj and ekxiuence the most touchlDg 
arsoUime may lift her {deeding voice on 
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the side of religion. A man may love to 
have his understanding stimulated by the 
ingenuities, or the resistless urgencies of an 
argument; and argument the most pro- 
found and the most overbearing, may put 
forth all the mijp^ht of a constraining v<«e- 
mence in behalf of rdigion.. A man may 
feel the rejoicings of a conscious elevation, 
when some ided scene of magnificence is 
laid before him ; and where are these scenes 
so readily to be met with, as when led to 
expatiate in thought over the track of eter- 
nity, or to survey the wonders Of creation, 
or to look to the magnitude of these great 
and universal interests which lie within the 
compass of relieion ? A man may have his 
attention riveted and regaled by that power 
of imitative description, which brings all 
the recollections of his own experience be- 
fore him ; which presents him with a faithful 
analysis of his own heart ; which embodies 
in lanffuage such intimacies of observation 
and of feeling, as have often passed before 
his eyes, or played within his bosom, but 
had never been so truly or so ably pictured 
to the view of his remembrance. Now, all 
this may be done in the work of pressing 
the duties of religion ; in the work of in- 
stancing the application of religion : in the 
work of pointing those allusions to life and 
to manners, which manifest the truth to Uie 
conscience, and plant such a conviction of 
sin, as forms the very basis of a sinner's 
religion. Now, in all these cases, I see 
other principles brought into action, and 
which may be in a state of most lively and 
vigorous movement, and be yet in a state 
of entire separation from the principle of 
religion. I will make bold to say, on the 
strength of these illustrations, that as much 
delight may emanate from the pulpit, on an 
arreted audience beneath it, as ever ema- 
nated from the boards of a theatre — aye^ 
and with as total a disjunction of mind too^ 
hi the one case as in ue other, fh>m the es- 
sence or the habit of religion. I recur to 
the test I make my appeal to experience; 
and I put it to you all, whether your finding 
upon the subject do not agree with my 
spying about it, that a man may weep, ana 
admire, and have many of his fhculties put 
upon the stretch of their most intense grati- 
fication — his judgment established, and his 
famcy enlivened, and his feelmss overpow- 
ered, and his hearing charmed, as by the 
accents of heavenly persuasion, and all 
within him feasted by the rich and varied 
luxuries of an intellectual banquet!— Oh! it 
is cruel to frown unmanneriy in the midst 
of so much satis&ction. But I must nol 
forget that truth has her authority^ as well 
as her sternness; and she forces me to 
affirm, that after all this has been felt and 
gone tiirough, there might not be one prin- 
ciple which lies at the turning pomt of 
conversfon, that has experienced m smgis 
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moyemeni-Hioi one of its purposes be ooi- 
ceived-^-not one of its doings be accom- 
plished — not one step of that repentance, 
wluch, if we have not, we perish, so much 
as entered upon — not one announcement of 
that faith, by which we are saved, admitted 
into a real and actual poMcssion by the 
inner man. He has had his hour's enter- 
tainment, and willingly does he award this 
homage to tiie performer, that he hath a plea> 
sant voice, and can plav wdl on an instru- 
roent^but, in another hour, it fleets away 
from his remembrance, and goes all to no- 
thing, like the loveliness of a song. 

Now, in bringing these Astronomical Dis- 
courses to a cloie, I feel it my duty to ad- 
vert to this exhibition of character in man. 
The sublime and interesting topic which 
has engaged us, however feebly it may 
have been handled; however inadequately 
it ma^r have been put in all its worth, and 
in all its magnitude before you; however 
short the representation of the speaker or 
the conception of the hearers may have been 
of that richness, and that greatness, and 
that loftiness, which belong to it ; possesses 
in itself a charm to Gx the attention, to re- 
gale the imagination, and to subdue the 
vhideNsiaii into a delighted reverence; and, 
In d word, to beget such a solemnity of 
thought, and of emotion, as may occupy 
9fiA enlarge the soul for hours together, as 
may waft it away from the grossness of or- 
dinary liie, and raise it to a kind of elevated 
•aim above all its vulgarities and all its 
vexations. 

Now, tell me whether the whole of this 
efleot upon the feelings, may not be formed 
without the presence of religion. Tell me 
whether there might not be such a consti- 
^ioa of mind, that it may both want alto- 
gether that principle in virtue of which the 
doctrines of Christianity are admitted into 
the beliei; and the duties of Christianity 
afe admitted into a government over thie 
piBctioe-"and yet, at the very same time. 
It may have the faculty of kxdLing abroad 
over some scene of magnificence, and of 
being wrought up to ecstacy with the sense 
of all those glories among whkk it is expa- 
CiAting. I want you to see clearly the ai»- 
jtioetion between these two attributes of the 
human character. They are, in truth, as 
different the one from the other, as a taste 
for the grand and the graceful of scenery 
differs (rom the appetite of hunger ; and the 
one may both exist and have a most intense 
operation within the bosom of that very in- 
dividual, who entirely disowns, and is en- 
tirely disgusted with the other. What! 
mual a man be converted, ere from the most 
elevated peak of some Alpine wiklemess. 
he becomes capable of feding the force ana 
the mu^sty of those great lineaments whidi 
the hand of nature hM thrown around him, 
i« the varied forms of pradpioe, and moun- 
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tain, and the wave of mighty forests^ tad 
the rush of sounding waterfalls, and dutant 
glimpses of human territory, and pianadn 
of everlasting snow, and the sweep of that 
circling horizon, which folds in its ample 
embrace the whole of this noble am- 
phitheatre? Tell me whether, without the 
aid of Christianity, or without a particle of 
reverence for the only name given undor 
heaven whereby men can be saved, a mai 
may not kindle at such a perspective as this, 
into all the raptures, and into all the move- 
ments of a poetic elevation ; and be able to 
render into the language of poetry, the 
whole of that sublime and beauteous image- 
ry which adorns it ; aye, and as if he were 
treading on the confines of a sanctuarj 
which he has not entered, may he not mix 
up with the power and the enchantment 
of his description, such allusions to the pre- 
siding genius of the scene : or to the itill 
but animating spurit of the solitude; or to 
the speaking sdence of some mystenooi 
character which reigns throughout the land- 
scape; or, in fine, to that eternal Spirit, 
who sits bdiind the elements he has form- 
ed, and combines them into all the varietiei 
of a wide and a wondrous creation ; might 
not all this be said and sung with an em- 
phasis so moving, as to spread the cokMiriQg 
of piety over the pages of him who pe^ 
forms thus well upon his instrument; and 
yet, the performer himself have a consdeDce 
unmoved by a single warning of God% ac- 
tual communication, and the judgment mi- 
convinced, and the fears unawakened, and 
the life unreformed by it ? 

Now what is true of a scene on earth, ii 
also true of that wider and more devated 
scene which stretches over the immenaitj 
around it, into adark and a distant unknown. 
Who does not fbel an aggrandisemeBt of 
thought and of faculty, when he looks 
abroad over the amplitudes of cresiion-;- 
when placed on a telescopic eminence, his 
aided eye can find a pathway to innumen- 
ble worids— when that wondrous (ekl,over 
which there had hung for many ages the 
mantle of so deep an obscurity, is laid open 
to him, and instead of a dreary and unpeo- 
pled solitude, he can see over the whde 
face of it such an extended garniture of rich 
and goodly habitations! Even the Athcw, 
who tells us that the universe is 8df-e«»- 
tent and mdestructible— even he, who m- 
atead of seeing the traces of a manifold wi»- 
dom m its manifold varieties, sees nothing 
in them all but the exquisite structures and 
the lofty dimensions of materialism—^ 
he, who would despoil creation of its God, 
cannot look upon its golden suns, and their 
accompanying systems, without the solemn 
impression of a magnificence tiiat fixes and 
overpowers him. Now, concdve such a 
helief of God as you all profess, to dawn 
upon his understanding. Let him beoons 
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«0Be of yonnelves— and so be put into Die 
coodhioD of rising from the miblime of 
iBittrr to the sublime of mind. Let him 
Dovieara to sobordinate the whole of this 
mechanism to the design and authority of a 
ffreat presiding intelligence ; and renuBsem- 
Uiog all the members of the universe, how- 
efer distant, into one family, let him mingle 
with bis former conceptions of the grandeur 
which bdon^ed to it, the conception of tint 
eleroal Spirit who sits enthroned on the 
immensity of his own wonders, and em- 
braces all that he has made, Mrithin the 
am|^ scope of one great administration. 
Then wiU the images and the impressions 
of sQUimitycome m upon him from a new 
quarter. Then will another avenue be 
opened, through which a sense of grandeur 
may find its way into his soul, and have a 
mightier influence than ever to fill, and to 
ekrate and to expand it Then will l>e esta- 
bhshed a new and a noMe association, by 
the aid of which all that he formerly look- 
ed npon as fair becomes more lovely; and 
all that he formerly looked upon as rreat, 
beoomes more magnificent. But will you 
believe me, that even with this accession to 
his mind of ideas ^thered from the con- 
tempfaition of the Divinity ; even with that 
pfeesorable glow which steals over his ima- 
ghtttion, when he now thinks hun of the 
majesty of God ; even with as much of 
wint you would call piety, as I fear is 
CBongh to soothe and to satisfy many of 
ytmrselves, and which stirs md kindles 
within you when yon hear the goings forth 
of the Supreme set before you in the terms 
of a lofty representation ; even with all this, 
I aav there may be as wide a distance from 
the habit and the character of ^liness, as 
if God was still allieistically disowned by 
ism. Take the conduct of his life and the 
currency of his affections; and you may see 
tt little upon them of the stamp of loyalty 
to God, or of reverence for any one of his 
authenticated proclamations, as you may see 
in him who offers his poetic incense to the 
genii, or weeps enraptured over the visions 
of a beauteous mythology. The sublime of 
I>eity has wrought up his soul to a pitch 
of conscious and pleasing elevation — and 
yet this no more argues the will of Deity 
to have a practical authority ever hhn, 
fhan does that tone of elevation which 
w caught by looking at the sublime of a 
naked materialism. The one and the other 
hate their little hour of ascendency over 
him ; and when he turns hhn to the rode 
wd ordinary world, both vanish alike from 
his sensibilities as does the loveliness of a 

•Off. 

To kindle and be elevated by a sense 
Jf the majesty of God, is one thing. 
H is totally another thing to feel a move- 
mem of obedience to the will of God, under 
we impression of his rightful authority over 
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all the creatures whom he hfts formed. A 
man may have an imagination all alive to 
the former ; while the latter never promp t s 
him to one act of obedience ; never leads hhn 
to compare his life with the requirements 
of the Lawgiver ; never carries him trottk 
such a scrutiny as this, to the conviction of 
sin ; never whispers such an accusation to 
the ear of his conscience, as causes him to 
mourn, and to be in heaviness for the guilt 
of his hourly and habitual rebellion ; never 
shuts him up to the conclusion of the 
need of a Saviour ; never humbles him to 
acquiescence m the doctrine of that rete- 
lation, which comes to his door with such 
a host of evidence, as even his own philo- 
sophy cannot bid away; never extorts a 
single believing prayer in the name of 
Christ, or points a single look, either of trust 
or of reverence, to his atonement ; neVer 
stirs any effective movement of conversion ; 
never sends an aspiring ener|^ into his bo- 
som after the aids of that Spirit, who alone 
can waken him out of his lethargies, and 
by the anointing which remaineth, can 
rivet and substantiate in his practice, those 
ffoodly emotions which have hitherto plied 
him with the deceitfulness of their mo- 
mentary visits, and then capriciously aban- 
dmied him. 

The mere majesty of God's power and 
greatness, when offered to your notice, lays 
noW of one of the faculties within you. The 
holiness of God, with his righteous claim 
of legislation, lays hold of another of these 
faculties. The difference between them is 
so great, that the one may be engrossed and 
interested to the fuU, while the other re- 
mains untouched, and in a state of entire 
dormancy. Now, it is no matter what it be 
that ministers delight to the former of these 
two faculties : If the latter be not arrested 
and put on its proper exercise, you are 
making no approximation whatever to the 
right habit and character of religion. There 
are a thousand ways in which we may con^ 
trive to regale your taste for that which is 
beauteous and majestic. It may find its 
gratification* in the loveliness of a vale, or 
in the fVeer and bolder outlines of an upland 
situation, or in the terrors of a storm, or in 
the sublime contemplations of astronomy, 
or in thf magnificent idea of a God who 
sends forth the wakefulness of his om- 
niscient eye, and the vigour of his upholding 
hand, throughout all the realm^of nature 
and of providence. The mere taste of th6 
human mind may get its ample enjoyment 
in each and in all of these objects, or in a 
vivid representation of them ; nor does it 
make any material difference, whether this 
representation be addressed to you from 
the stanzas of a poem, or from the recita- 
tions of a theatre, or nnally from the dis- 
courses and the demonstrations of a pulpit 
And thus it is, that still on the impulse of 
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the one principle 6nly, people may come 
in ffathering multitudes to the house of God ; 
and share with eagerness in all the glow 
and bustle of a crowded attendance; and 
hav^ their every eye directed to the speaker ; 
and fed a responding movement m their 
bosom to his many appeals and his many 
arguments ; and carry a solemn and over- 
powering impression of all the services 
away with them ; and yet throughout the 
whole of this seemlv exhibition, not one 
eflfectual knock may have been given at the 
door of conscience. The other principle 
may be as profoundly asleep, as if hushed 
into the insensibility of death. There is a 
q>uit of deep slumber, it would appear, 
which the music of no description, even 
though attuned to a theme so lofty as the 
greatness and majesty of the Godhead, can 
ever charm away. Oh ! it may have been a 
piece of parading insignificance altogether — 
ttie minister playing on his favourite in- 
strument, and the people dissipating away 
their time on the charm and idle luxury of 
a theatrical emotion. 

The religion of taste, is one thing. The 
reliffion of conscience, is another. I recur 
to the test What is the plain and practical 
doing which ought to issue from the whole 
of our argument 1 If one lesson come more 
clearly or more authoritatively out of it 
than another, it is the supremacy of the 
Bible. If fitted to impress one movement 
rather than another, it is that movement of 
a docility, in virtue of which, man, with the 
feeling that he has all to learn, places him- 
self in the attitude of a little child, before 
the book of the unsearchable God, who has 
deigned to break his silence, and to trans- 
mit, even to our age of the world, a faithful 
record of his own commimication. What 
progress then are you making in this move- 
ment ? Are you, or are you not, like new- 
bom babes, desuing the sincere milk of the 
word, that you may grow thereby 1 How 
are you coming on in the work of casting 
down your lofty imaginations ? With the 
modesty of true science, which is here at 
one with the humblest and most penitenti- 
ary feeling which Christianity can awaken, 
are you iMtnding an eye of earnestness on 
the Bible, and appropriating its informa- 
tions, and moulding your every conviction 
to its doctrines and its testimonies ? How 
lon^, I beseech you, has this been your 
habitual exercise 7 By this time do you feel 
the darkness and the insufiiciency of na- 
ture ? Have yoM found yoiu* way to the 
need of an atonement? ffave you learned 
the might and the efllcacy which are given 
to the principle of faith ? Have you longed 
with all your energies to realize it ? Have 
vou broken loose from the obvious misdo- 
ings of your former history? Are vou con- 
vinced of your total deficiency from the 
^iritual obedience of the affections? Have 
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3rou read of the Holy Ghost, by whom r^ 
newed in the whole desire and character of 
your mind, you are led to run with alacrity 
m the way of the commandments? Ht?e 
you turned to its practical use, the impo^ 
tant truth, that he has given to the beuer- 
ing prayers of all, who really want to be 
relieved fh>m the power both of secret and 
of visible iniquity? I demand something 
more than the homage you have rendered 
to the pleasantness of the voice that has 
been sounding in your hearing. What I 
have now to urge upon you, is the bidding 
of the voice, to reao, and to reform and to 
pray, and, in a wond, to make your con- 
sistent step from the elevations of philoso- 
phy, to all those exercises, whether of doing 
or of believing, which mark the conduct of 
the earnest, and the devoted, and the sub- 
dued, and the aspiring Christian. 

This brings imder our view a most deep- 
ly interesting exhibition of human nature, 
which may often be witnessed among 
the cultivated orders of society. When a 
teacher of Christianity addresses himself to 
that principle of justice within us, in virtue 
of which we feel the authority of God to be 
a prerogative which righteously belongs to 
him, he is then speakmff the appropriate 
language of religion, and is advancing its 
naked and appropriate claim over the obe- 
dience of mankind. He is then urging that 
pertinent and powerful consideration, upon 
which alone ne can ever hope to obtahi 
the ascendency of a practical influence over 
the purposes and the conduct of human 
beings. It is only by insisting on the monl 
claim of God to a right of government over 
his creatures, Uiat he can carry their lojral 
subordination to the will of God. Let him 
keep by this single argument, and urge it 
upon the conscience, and then, without an^ 
of the other accompaniments of what is 
called christian oratory, he may bring con- 
vincingly home upon his hearers all the 
varieties of christian doctrine. He may 
establish within their minds the dominion 
of all that is essential in the faith of the 
New Testament He may, b}r carrying out 
this principle of God's authority mto all its 
apphcations, convince them of sin. He may 
lead them to compare the loftiness and 
spirituality of his law, with the halntual 
obstinacy of their own worldly affections 
He may awaken them to the need of a Sa- 
viour. He may urge them to a faithful and 
submissive perusal of God's own communi- 
cation. He may thence press upon them the 
truth and the inmiutability or their Sove- 
reign. He may work in their hearts an 
impression of this emphatic saying, that 
God is not to be mocked— that his law must 
be upheld in all the significancy of its pro- 
clamations — and that either his severities 
must be discharged upon the guilty, or in 
fcome other way an adequate provision ba 
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feond for its oatraged dignity, and its vio- 
lated sanctions. 'Tlius may he lead them 
toflei for refuge to the Uood of the atone- 
ment. And he may farther nrge upon his 
httrerS) how, such is the enormity of sin, 
that it is not enough to have foimd an ex- 
piation for it; how its power and its ex- 
Btence must be eradicated from the hearts 
of an, who are to spend their eternity in the 
mannons of the odestial ; how, for this pur- 
pose, an expedient is made known to us in 
the New Testament; how a process must 
be described upon earth, to which there is 
given the appropriate name of sanctiiica- 
tiim*; how, at the very commencement of 
er^ true course of discipleshipj this pro- 
cev is'ratered upon with a purpose in the 
mind of forsaking all; how nothing short 
(d a single devotedness to tlie will of Crod, 
will ever carry us forward through the suc- 
cessive stages of this holy and elevated ca- 
reer; how, to help the infirmities of our 
nature, the Spirit is ever in readiness to be 

ra to Uiose who ask it ; and that thus 
life of every Christian becomes a life 
of entire dedication to Htm who died for 
OB-Hi life of prayer, and vigilance, and dose 
dependance on the grace of Crod ; and, as 
tile infiiUible result of the plain but power- 
fol and peculiar teaching of the Bible, a 
life of vigorous unwearied activity in the 
doing of all the commandments. 

Now, tills I would call the essential busi- 
ness of Christianity. This is the truth as 
it is in Jesus, in its naked and unassociated 
iiniplicity. In the work of urging it, no- 
tfainig more might have been done, than to 
present certain views, which may come 
with as great cleamen, and freshness, and 
take as full possession of the mmd of a 
posant as of the mind of a philosopher. 
There is a sense of God, and of the rightful 
all^liance that is due to him. There are 
Ij^and practical appeals to the conscience. 
There is a comparison of the state of the 
beart, with the requirements of a law which 
proposes to take the heart under its obe- 
<iience. There is ihe inward discernment 
of its coldness about God; of its unconcern 
about the matters of duty and of eternity ; 
of its devotion to the forbidden objects of 
ttnse; of its constant tendency to nourish 
within its own receptacles, the very ele- 
iD^ and principle of rebellion, and in 
virtue of this, to send forth the stream of 
an hourly and accumulating disobedience 
OTcr those doinjgs of the outer man, which 
DBjke up his visible history in the world. 
There is such an earnest and overpower- 
H impression of all this, as will fix a 
n»n down to the smgle object of deUver- 
joce^ as will make him awake only to 
««e realities which have a significant 
WW substantial bearing on the case that en- 
^josses him ; as will teach him to nauseate 
an the impertinenoes of tasteful and am- 
P 
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bitious descripticm; as will attach him to 
the truth in its simplicity; as will fasten 
his every regard upon the Bible, where, if 
he persevere in the work of honest inquhry, 
he will soon be made to perceive the ao- 
cordancy between its statements, and all 
those movements of fear, or guilt, or deeply- 
felt necessity, or conscious darkness, stu- 
pidity, and unconcern about the matters 
of sdvation, which pass within his own 
bosom; in a word, as will endear ^m to 
that plainness of speech, by which ma own 
experience is set evidently before him, and 
that plain phraseology of scripture, which 
is best fitt^ to bring home to him the doc- 
trine of redemption, in all the truth, and in 
all the preciousness of its applications. 

SaW, the whole of this work may be 
going on, and that too in the wisest and 
most efiectual manner, without so much as 
one particle of incense being offered to any 
of the subordinate principles of the human 
constitution. There may be no fascinations 
of style. There may be no magnificence of 
description. There may be no poignancy 
of acute and irresistible argument There 
may be a rivetted attention on the part of 
those whom the Spirit of God hath awaken- 
ed to seriousness about the plain and affect- 
ing realities of conversion. Their con- 
science may be stricken, and their appetite 
be excited ior an actual settlement of mind 
on those points aboiit which they feel rest- 
less and unconfirmed. Such as these are . 
vastly too much engrossed with the exigen- 
cies of their condition, to be repelled by 
the homeliness of unadorned truth. And 
thus it is, that while the loveliness of the 
song has done so little in helping on the 
influences of the gospel, our men of sim- 
plicity and prayer have done so much for 
ft With a deep and earnest impression of 
the truth themselves, they have made mani- 
fest that truth to the consciences of others. 
Missionaries have ffone forth^with no other 
preparation than me simple* Word of the 
Testimony — and thousands have owned its 
power, by being both the hearers of the 
word and the doers of it also. They have 
given us the experiment in a state of un- 
mingled simplicity ; and we learn, from the 
success of their noble example, mat with- 
out any one human expedient to charm 
the ear, the heart may^ by the naked in- 
strumentality of the Word of God, urged 
with plainness on those who feel its deceit 
and its worthlessness, be charmed to an 
entire acquiesence in the revealed way 
of Gk>d, and have impressed upon it the 
genuine stamp and character or godliness. 

Could the sense of what is due to God, 
be effectually sthred up ivithin the human 
bosom, it would lead to a practical carrying 
of an the lessons^ Christianity. Now, to 
awaken this moral sense, there are certain 
simple relations between me creature and the 
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Creator, which must be clearly apprehend- 
ed, and manifested with power unto the 
conscience. We believe, that however much 
philosophers may talk about the compara- 
tive ease of forming those conc^tions 
which are simple, they wilL if in ffood earn- 
est after a rif^ht footing with God, soon dis- 
cover in then* own minds, all that darkness 
and incapacity about spiritual things, which 
are so broadly announced to us in the New 
Testangtoit And, oh ! it is a deeply inter- 
esting spectacle, to behold a man, who can 
take a masterly and commanding survey 
over the field of some human spallation, 
who can dear his discriminated way through 
all the turns and ingenuities of some human 
argument, who by me march of a mighty and 
resistless demonstration, can scale with as- 
sured footstep the sublimities of science, 
and {torn his firm stand on the eminence 
he has won, can descry some wondrous 
ran^e of natural or inteuectual truth spread 
oiit m subordination before him ; — and yet 
this< very man may, in reference to the 
moral and authoritative claims of the God- 
head, be in a state of utter apathy and blind- 
ness ! All his attempts, either at the spiritu- 
al discernment, or the practical impression 
of this doctrine, may be arrested and baffled 
py the weight of some great inexplicable 
impotency. A man of homely talents, and 
still homelier education, may see what he 
cannot see, and feel what he cannot feel ; 
and wise and prudent as he is, there may 
lie the barrier of an obstinate and impene- 
trable concealment, between his accomplish- 
ed mind, and those things which are re- 
vealed unto babes. 

But while his mind is thus utterly devoid 
of whatmay becalledthe main or elemental 
principle of theolo^, he may have a far 
quicker apprehension, and have his taste 
and his feelmgs much more powerfbUv in- 
terested, than the simple Christian who is 
beside mm. by what may be caUed the cir- 
cumstantials of theology. He can throw a 
wider and more rapid glance over the mag- 
nitudes of creation. He can be more defl- 
(»tely alive to the beauties and the sublimi- 
ties which abound in it He can, when the 
idea of a presiding God is suggested to him. 
have a more kinming sense of his natural 
maiesty, and be able, both in imagination 
and in words, to surround the throne of 
the Divinity by the blazonry of more great, 
and splendid, and elevating images. And 
yet with all those powers of conception 
which he does possess, he may not possess 
that on which practical Christianity mges. 
The moral relation between him and &:>d, 
may neither be effectively perceived, nor 
faithfully proceeded on. Conscience may be 
in a state of the most entire dormancy, 
and the man be regaling himself with the 
magnificence of gSi, while \m neither loves 
God, nor believes God, uqi obeys God. 
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And here I cannot but remark, how much 
effect and simplicity co together in the an- 
nals of MoravianisoL The men of this truly 
interesting denomination, address them- 
selves exclusively to that principle of our 
nature on which the proper infiuenee of 
Christianity tumd. Or, m other words, 
they take up the subject of the gospd mes- 
sage, that message devised by him who knew 
what was in man, and who. therefore^ knew 
how to make the right and the suitable ap- 
plication to man.— l^ey urge theplain Word 
of the Testimony; and they pray for a bless- 
in|^ from on high ; and that thick impalpeUe 
veil, by which the god of this world blinds 
the hearts of men who believe not, lest the 
light of the glorious gospel of Christ shoold 
enter into them^mat veil, which no 
power of philosophy can draw aside, gives 
way to the demonstration of the Spirit; and 
thus it is, that a clear perception of scrip- 
tural truth, and all the freshness and po*- 
manency of its moral influences, are to 
be met with among men who have jnst 
emerged from the rudest and the grossest 
barbarity. — Oh! when one looks at the 
number and the greatness of their achiero- 
ments; when he thinks of the chan^ thqr 
have made on materials so coarse and so 
unpromising; when he eyes the villages 
they have &rmed ; and around the whole 
of that engaging perspective by which thejr 
have chequered and relieved the grim soh- 
tude of the desert, he witnesses the love, 
and listens to the piety of reclaiming 
savages ;^who would not long to be in 
possession of the charm by whidi they 
have wrought this wondrous transformar 
tion— who would not willingly exchange 
for it all the parade of human eloquence 
and all the confidence of human argument 
^and for the wisdom of winmng souls, 
who is there that would not rejoice to throw 
the loveliness of the song, and all the in- 
significancy of its passing fascination^ 
away from him? 

And yet it is riffhtthat every cavil against 
Christianity shomd be met, and every argu- 
ment for it be exhibited, and all the graces 
and sublimities of its doctrine be held 
out to their merited admiration. And if it 
be true, as it certainly is, that throughout 
the whole of this process, a man may be 
carried rejoicingly along from the mere 
indulgence of his taste, and the mere play 
and exercise of his understanding; while 
conscience is untouched, and the siq>renift- 
cy of moral claims upon the heart and the 
conduct is practically disowned by him— 
it is further right that this should be adw- 
ted to; and that such a mdancholy un- 
hingement in theconstitutionof man sfaouM 
beftilly laid open, and that he Actm be 
driven out of ttie seductive complacency 
which he is so apt to cherish, merely because 
he delights in the loveliness of me aongi 
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md that Ke flhould be ursed with the im- 
I of a demand which still remains 
to turn him from the corrupt 
iodtiSBreiice of nature, and to become per- 
•ooaUy a religious man; and that he should 
be aarared how all the gratification he felt 
ia listening to the wora which respected 
die kingdom of God, will be of no avail, 
BoleM wat kingdom come to himself in 
power--that it will only go to heighten the 
pei f qaity of his character^that it will not 
atenoate his real and practical ungodliness, 
bot will serve most fearfully to aggravate 
the ooodemnation of it 

Whh a religion so argumentable as ours, 
it may be easy to gather out of it a feast 
for mt human understanding. With a re- 
fifkm so magnificent as ours, it may be 
msj to gather out of it a feast for the hu- 
mm imagination. But with a religion so 
hcmhling, and so strict, and so spiritual, it 
it Bot easy to mortify the pride; or to quell 
the strong enmity of nature; or to arrest 
the carreney of the aflections; or to turn 
the ecmstitutional habits ; or to pour a new 
complezion over the moral history ; or to 
Item the domineering influence of things 
leoi and things sensible ; or to invest faith 
with a practical supremacy ; or to give its 
obieets soeh a vivacity of influence as shall 
oterpower the near and the hourly im- 
pRssions;, that are ever emanating upon 
man from a sedudng world. It is here 
that man feels himsdf treading upon the 
bait of his helplessness. It is here that he 
aeeiidiere the strength of nature ends: and 
the power of grace must either be put <prth, 
or leave him to grope his darklmg way, 
wilhoiit one inch of progress towards the 
fife and tiie substance of Christianity. It 
it hoe that a barrier rises on the contem- 
pbtioD of the inquirer— the barrier of sepa- 
nHoQ between the carnal and the spiritual, 
ad on which he may idly waste the every 
energy which belongs to him, in the en- 
teqme of surmounting it It is here, that 
after having walked the rcrond of nature's 
aeqnintions, and lavished upon the truth of 
ifl h» ingenuities, and surveyed it in its 
erery palpable character of grace and ma- 
joi^; ne will still feel himself on a level 
witB tfie simplest and most untutored of the 
ipeeiesL He needs the power of a living 
■■ntimtsfion. He needs the anohiting 
whidi remaineth. He needs that whicn 
lies and oerpetuates a stable revolution 
ifOQ the oiaracter, and in virtue of which 
he may be advanced from the state of 
oee who hears, and is delighted, to the 
Mate of one who hears, and is a doer. Oh I 
how atrikingly is the experience even of 
ngorouB and accomplished nature at one 
«i this point with the announcements of 
mndalion, thai to work this change, there 
be the putting forth of a peculiar 
r; andinatit is an agency, which, 
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withh^d from the exercise of lofUeit talent, 
is oft^ brought down on an impressed au- 
dience, through the humblest ot all instru- 
mentality, with the demonstration of the 
Spirit and with power. 

Think it not enough, that you carry in 
your bosom an expanded sense of the mag- 
nificence of creation. But pray for a sub- 
duing sense of the authority of the Creator. 
Think it not enough, that with the justness 
of a philosophical discernment, yon have 
traced that boundary which hems in all the 
possibUities of human attainment, and have 
found that all beyond it is a dark and 
fathomless unknown. But let this modesty 
of science be carried, as in consistency it 
ought, to the <^uestion of revelation, and 
let all the antipathies of nature be schooled 
to acquiescence in the authentic testimonies 
of the Bible. Think it not enough that you 
have looked with sensibility and wonder at 
the representation of God throned in imr 
mensi^, -yrei combining with the vastness 
of his entire superintendence, a most tho- 
rough inspection into all the minute and 
countless diversities of existence. Think of 
your own heart as one of these diversities : 
and that he ponders all its tendencies ; and 
has an eye upon all its movements; and 
marks all its wajrwardness ; and, God of 
Judgment as he is. records its every secret, 
and its every sin, in the book of his remem- 
brance. Think it not enough, that you 
have been led to associate a grandetir with 
the salvation of the New Testament ; when 
made to understand that it draws upon it 
the regards of an arrested universe. How is 
it arresting your own mind? What has been 
the earnestness of 3rour personal regsnrds 
towards it? And tell me, if all its fiuth, 
and all its repentance, and all its holiness 
are not disowned by you? Think it not 
enough, that you have felt a sentimental 
charm when angels were pictured to your 
fancy as beckoning you to their mansions, 
and anliously looking to the every symp- 
tom of your grace ami reformation. Oh ! 
be constrained by the power of all this ten- 
derness, and yield yourselves up in a prao- 
tical obedience to the call of the Lord God 
merciful and gracious. Think it not enough 
that you have shared for a moment in the 
deep and busy interest of that arduous con* 
flict which is now going on for a morat 
ascendency over the species. Remember 
&e conflict is for each of you individually ; 
and let this alarm you mto a watchAilness 
against the power of every temptation, 
and a draving dependence upon him 
through whom al<me you will be more than 
conquerors. Above all, forget not thai 
while you only hear and are delighted, you 
are still under nature's powerlessness, and 
nature's condemnation — and that the foun- 
dation is not laid, the mighty and essential 
change is not accomplished, the transition 
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firom death unto life is not nndergope, the 
saving faith is not fonned, nor the passage 
taken from darkness to the marvellous light 
of the gospel, till you are both hearers of 
the wonl and doers also. << For if any be a 



hearer of the word and not a doer, he is 
like unto a man beholding his natural face 
in a glass: for he beholdeth himself, and 
goeth his way, and straightway forgetteth 
what manner of man he was." 
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Thb writer of these Discourses has drawn up the following compilation of pis 
saees from Scripture, as serving to illustrate or to confirm the leading argumenti 
which have been employed in each separate division of his subject. 



DISCOURSE L 

In the benmiing God created the hetTen and 
the earth. Gen. L 1. 

Tfaua the heaf«ii and the earth were finiahed, 
and all the heat of them. G^. it 1. 

Behold the heaven, and the heaven of heavena, 
ia the Lovd's thy God, the earth alao^ with all that 
therein ia. Dent x. 14. 

There ia none like unto the Grod of Jeehurun, 
who rideth upon the heaven in thy help, and in 
hia excellency on the aky. Deut xxxiiL 96. 

And Hezekiah prayed before the Lord, and 
nid, O Lord God of'Iaiael, which dwelleet be- 
tween the cherubim^ thou art the GK)d, even thou 
alone, of all the kingdoma of the earth ; thou haat 
made heaven and earth. 2 Kinga xIk. 15. 

For all the goda of the people are idola; but the 
Lord made the heavena. 1 Chronidea xvi 96. 

Thou, even thou, art Lord abne; thou haat 
made huiven, the heaven of heavena, with all their 
boat, the earth and all thinga that are therein, the 
aeaaand aO that ia therein; and thou preaerveat 
them all ; and the boat of heaven worahip thee. 
Nahemiah ix. 6. "^ -^— 

Which alone apreadeth out the heavena, and 
treadeth upon the wavea of the aea; which ma- 
keth Arcturua, Orion, and Pleiadea, and the 
chamberaoftheaouth. Jobix.8;9. 

He atretcheth out the north over the empty place, 
and hangeth the earth upon nothing. Job xxvi. 7. 

By hia apiiit he hath gamiahed the heavena. 
JobxxvL 13. 

The heavena declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament ahoweth hia han<fy-work. Paalm xix. L 

By the word of the LoM were the heavens 
made; and all the boat of them bythe breath of hia 
mouth. Paalm xxxm. 6. 

Of old haat thou kid the foundation of the 
•«arth; and the heavena aie the work of thy handa. 
PkahnciL25. 

Who covereat thyaelf with light aa with a gar- 
ment ; who atretcheat out the heavena lUie a curtain. 
Paalm dv. 2L 

He appointed the moon for aeaaona; the aun 
knoweth hia going down. Paalm civ. 19. 

You arebMaed of the Lord which made heaven 
and earth. The heaven, even the heavena^ are the 
Loid'i^ but the earth hath he given lo thechildren 
of men. Paahn cxr. 15^ 16. 

My helD cometh fiom the Lord, which made 
heaven and earth. Paalm cxxi 2. 

Our help ia m the name of the Lord, who made 
* ^n and fearth. Paahn cxxiv. a 



The Lord that made heaven and earth, Urn 
thee out of Zion. Paahn cxxxiv. 3. 

Which made heaven and earth, the aea, and al 
that therein ia. Paalm cxlvi 6. 

The Lord by wiadom hath founded the euth; 
by understanding hath he eatabliahed the beaTOML 
IW. ill 19. 

Who hath meaaured the waten m the hoDow 
of his hand, and meted out heaven with the iptn, 
and comprehended the duat of the earth in a DMr 
8ur& ana weighed the mountaina i» a acde^ and 
the hilla in a balance^ laa. xL 12. 

It is he that aitteth upon the drde of dweaith, 
and the inhafaitanta thereof are ae gfaadio|ipea; 
that atretcheth out the heaven ae a curtain, ini 
apreadeth them out aa a tent to dwell in. laa. xL& 

Thua aaith God the Lord, he that created the 
heavena, and stretched them out; be that apraa 
forth the earth, and that which cometh oat of it; 
be that giveth breath unto the people upon it, ani 
apiritto them that walk therein, laa. xliL 5. 

Thua aaith the Lord, thy Redeemer, and be 
that fonned thee from the womb, I am the I^ 
that maketh all thmga; that atretcheth forth ua 
heavena alone; that apreadeth abroad the earth of 
myself. laa. xliv. 24. 

I have made the earth, and created man upon it; 
I, even m^ band& have atretched out the bej'*'^ 
and all their boat nave I commanded. laa. zb. 12. 

For thua aaith the Lord that created the h* 
vena, God himaelf that formed the earth and B»de 
it, he hath eetabliahed it, he created it not in vam, 
be formed it to be inhabited. laa. xlv. 18. 

Mine hand alao hath laid the foundatioD of w 
earth, and my right hand hath apanned the hea- 
vens; when I <^ unto them, th^ itaa^ ^ ^ 
gether. laa. xlviiL 13. . . 

He hath made the earth by hia power, W Jam 
eatablished the worid by hia wiadom, and m 
atretched out the heavena by hia diacvetuo. J^r. 

z. 12. 

Ah Lord God! behdd, thou h^ mtd**^ 
ven and the earth by thy great power «m^J52! 
ed out arm, and there is nothing too hard lor iw^ 
Jer. xxxil 17. . ^a 

He hath made the earth by hia power, no J^ 
eatabliabed the worid by hia wiadonj and W» 
atietched out the heaven by hia undeirtino"* 

It ia he* that buildeth hia "toriea in ti^e hea^ 
and hath founded hia troop m the «e™JX^ 
calleth for the vratera of the aea, a«i P^^^tS 
out upon the fiiccrflthft .earth.. The UwU» *»" 
name. Amoa iz. " 
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Wf aln oe mai of lil» Maioat with yon, and 
yimtk onto joo, that je ihould turn fimn theae 
^matm onto the hring Gtod, whkh made heaven, 
Mad caitfa, and the aea, and all thinga that are 
thiWHii. Acts JST. 15. 

Hath in theae laat daja i^xiken unto ua h^ hia 
Sao, whom he hath appointed heir of all thmgi^ 
by whom abo he made tne worlda, Heb. L 2. 

ThoQ, Lend, in the bf^inninff hast hdd the 
fa m di t ionof thecaith; ami the oeavenaaiethe 
wwk of thine handa. Heb. l 10. 

Tliroogfa &ith. we understand that the worlds 
wwefiounedby tnewordofGod. Heb. xi 3. 



DISCOURSE n. 

Ths secret thinj^ belong unto the Lord oar 
God» bat thoae thi^ which are revealed belong 
■mo w and to oar diildren for ever, that we may 
^ aO the wordaof thia hiw. Deut xxlz. 29. 

1 would aeek unto God, and unto God would I 
CBmaat m cauae ; Which doeth great things and 
Baaaarehahle; marveDoua thimra vnthout number. 
J€bv.a9. 



WUdi doeth great thinga past finding 
je% Old wonden without number. Job iz. 



out; 
10. 



XL 7. 



thou by aearching find out Godi Canst 
oat the Ahnigh^ unto perfection 1 Job 



Haat thoo heard the aecretd'OodI and doat 
tbaureaCnin.wiadomtothyaein Jobxv. 8. 

l^ theae are parts of his ways; but how little a 
|Htion is heanlof him7 but the thunder of his 
pawerwhocsnundentand'} Job xxvL 14. 

Behold, God ia great, and we know him not; 
DOtfaar can the number of his years be aeaiched 
ett. JobzxxvL26. 

God thnndereth marveOoaaly with his voice; 
peat thinos doeth he^ which we cannot compre- 
aoid. Joo zxxviL 5. 

Toachiqg the Almighty, we cannot find him 
«t; be 18 excellent in pow^, and injudgment, 
and in plenty of histice. Job xxxviL 23. 

Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the 
ma waten^ and thy Ibotatepa are not known. 
nehn bczviL 19. 

Qrwt is the Lord, and neatly to be praised ; 
md his greatneaa is unsean^able. Paalm cxlv. 3. 

For aj thooghts are not your thoughts^ neither 
ata your wmya my waya^ mth the Lord. For aa 
tbe haarens are higher than the earth, ao are my 
vaya higher than your waya, and my thoughta 
ten jma thoughta. Isa. Iv. 8, 9. 

TeoJ^ I aay onto you, except ye be converted, 
nd beeofpe aa little children, ye shall not enter 
■Is tfaa kingdom of heaven. Matt xviiL 3. 

Yenly I mj unto you, whosoever shall not re- 
eme ibe kingdom of God, as a little child, shall in 
no wiae enter therein. Luke xviiL 17. 

O the depth of the richea, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearehable are his 
y rigmenfa ^ and' his wa^s past finding out! For 
vho hath known the mindi of the Lord? Or who 
hath been his counseDor? Rom. xL 33. 34. 

Let no man deceive himseH If any man 

yoa aeemeth to be vrise in this world, let 

aeome a fooL that he may be wise. 1 Cor. 

aia 

Fcr if a man thinketh himself to be aomething, 
when he is nothing, he deoeKreth himaell Gu. 

Banare leatsnyman spcul you throogh phikiao- 
|fcr Md fUB deceit^ after the tndition of men, af- 



ter the mdimenta of the world, and not after Christ 
iCol. il 8. 

O Timothy, keep that which is committed to 
thy trust, avoimng pro&ne and vain babblinga. and 
(H>positions of acience fiilaely ao called. 1 Tim. 

VLdO. 



DISCOURSE IIL 

BcTT will God indeed dwell on the eazthi Be- 
hold the heaven, and the heaven of heaveni^ can- 
not contain thee; how much lees this house that I 
have buildedl Yet have thou respect unto the 
pnyer of thy servant^ and to his supplication, O 
head my God, to hearken unto the cry and to the 

Srayer which thy servant praveth betare thee to- 
ay. That thine eyea may be open towards this 
house night and day, even towaras the pbee of 
which thou hast said. My name ahall be there; 
that tiMm mayeat hea^rken unto the prayer which 
thy servant shall make towards this plaoe. 1 Kings 
viu. 37; 98^ 29. 

For he looketh to the ends of the earth, and 
aeeth under the whole heaven. Job XKviiL 34. 

For his eyes are upon the ways of man, and he 
aeeth all his goings. Jobxxxiv.31. 

Though the unid be high, j^«t hath he reqpeel 
unto the lowly. Psahn cxxxviiL 6. 

O Lord, tfaiou hast searched me and known me. 
Thou knoweat my dovnindtting and mine up- 
rising : thou understandest my Noughts a&r ofil 
Thou compaaaeth my path and my lying down, 
and art acquainted with all my waya. For there 
is not aword in ipy tongue, but lo^ O Lord! thou 
knoweat it aUogether. Thou bast beset me behind 
and before, ana laid thine hand upon me. Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high I 
cannot attain unto it Whither ahall I go tirum 
thy Spirit, or whither shall I flee firom thy pre- 
sence f Psahn cxxxix. 1—7. 

How precious alao are thy thoughts unto me^ O 
God! how great ia the sum of thrai! If I shoidd 
count thenvthey are more in number than the 
sand: when I awake I am still with thee. Paalms 
cxxxix. 17, 18. 

The eves of the Lord are in every pbce, be- 
holding the evil and the good. Prov. xv. 3. 

Can any hide himself in secret pbu»s that I 
ahaU not see himl saith the Lord: do not I fill 
heaven and earthi saith the Lord. Jer. xxiil 34. 

Behold the fowls of the air; for thev sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into bams; yet 
your heavenly Father foedeth them. Are ye not 
much better than they 1 And why take ye thought 
for raiment 1 Consider the lilies of the fieki Imw 
they grow7 they toil not, neither do they qan; 
And yet I say unto you, that even Solomon, in 
all his gkny, waa not arrayed like one of theae. 
Wherefore if God so ckithe the grua of the field, 
which to-day i^ and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall be not much more clothe you, O ye of 
Uttleoffiuthi Matt vi 36. 38, 39, 30. 

Neither is there any creature that ia not mani- 
fost in his sight; but all thinga are naked and 
opened onto the eyea of him with whom we have 
to do. Heh.iv.ld. 



DISCOURSE IV. 

And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on 
the eaitl^ and the to|. of it regcbed to heaveni and 
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bihold the angeli of God Moendiog tad desomd- 
ins onit Gen. xxviiL 12l 

For a thooMnd yean in thy sight, are but as 
jBiteiday when it u past, and as a watch in the 
niffht Psahnza4. 

Xiift npyour eyes to' the heavens, and look upon 
the earth beneath: for the heavens shall vanish away 
like smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a ear- 
ment, ud they that dweU therein shall die inuke 
manner ; but my salvation shall be far ever, and my 
I shall not be abolished. Isa. fi. 6. 



'or the son of man shall come in the glory of 
his Fatherwith his angels; and then he shall re- 
ward every man acooraing to his works. Matt 
xvL97. 

When the Son of Man, shall come in his 
and all the holy anflds with hioi, then shall 
upon the throne of his glory. Matt zzv. 31. 

Alsa I say unto you. Whosoever shall confess 
me bettve men, him shall the Son of Man also 
ooofess before the angels (^ God. But he that de- 
nieth me before men, shall be denied before the 
angels of God. LukexiLa9. 

And he saith mito him, Verily, verily, I say un- 
to you, hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the 
angds of God ascendinff and descending upon the 
StmofMan. John L 51. 

We are made a spectacle to the worid, and to 
angels, and to men. 1 Cor. v. 9. 

Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name which is &ove every name. 
That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heavon and things m earth, and things 
under 3ie earth; and that every toiu^ shotild con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the gloiy of God 
the Father. PhiL il 9, 10, 11. 

When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed ftom 
heaven vrith his mighty angels. 3 Thees. i 7. 

And without controversy great is the mystery 
; Gtod was mam&t in the flesh, justi- 



_. Jin the Spirit,' seen of angels, preached unto the 
Gentiles, behoved on in the work^ reodved up into 
glory. 1 TinL iu. 16. 

I charge thee before GSod, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the elect angels^ that thou observe 
thee«4hings. 1 Tim. v. 81. 

And again, when he bringeth in the first-begot^ 
ten into ue world, he saith. And let all the angek 
of Qod worship hun. HelK L 6. 

But ye are ccxne unto Mount Ziim, and unto 
the dty of the living Qod, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to an innumerable company of angels^ To the 
general assembly and church of the first bom, 
which are written in heaven, and to Ghxl the 
the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to Jesus^ the mediator of the 
new covenant Hebrews xIl 29; 23, 24. 

But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, 
that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thoiuand years as one day. The titd U 
not slack concerning his promise^ as some men 
count slackness; but is long-fiuffenng to us-ward, 
not vrilling that any ahouEl perish, but that all 
should come to repentance. But the day of the 
Lord win come aa a thief in the night; in the 
which the heavens shaH pass away T^th a great 
aoise, and the elements shall melt with femnt 
heat, the earth also and the vrorks that are theie- 
Sn, ahaU be burnt up. S Peter ill R 9, 10. 

And the angel wnidi I saw stand upon the sea 
and upon the earth, lifted up his hand to heaven, 
And sware by him that Irroth for ever and ever, 
who created heaven and the things that therein 
are^ and the e^th and the thii^ that there- 
in aic^ and the set and the thi^ wfaidi aM 



theiein, that there should be time no loogcr. Rer. 
1.5^6. 

And the third angel Mowed them, saying 
with a loud voic& if any man worship tne beait 
and his image, and receive his mark in his forehead 
or in his hand. The same shall drink of the wine 
of the wrath of God, whidi is poured out without 
mixture into the cup of his indignation ; and he 
shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the 
presence of the holy angels, and in the presence 
of the Lamb. Rev. xiv. 9, 10. 

And I saw a great white throne^ and him that 
sat on it, from whose fooe the earth snd the 
heaven fleid away, and there was found no place 
for them. Rev. zx. 11. 



DISCOURSE V. 

And Nathan departed unto his house; and ilte 
Lord struck the child that Uriah's yn& bare unto 
David, and it was very rick. David, therefore^ b^ 
sought Gtod for the child: and David fiisted and 
went in and ]rj all night upon the earth. And 
the elders of his house arose, and went to him, to 
raise him up from the earth; but he would not, 
neither did he eat bread with Uiem. And it came 
to pass on the seventh day. that the child died. 
And the servants of David reared to tdl him that 
the child was dead ; for they said, Behold, whik 
the child was yet aUve, we spake unto him, and 
he would not hearken unto our v<»ce, how wul be 
then vex himself if we tell him that the child ii 
deadl But whm David saw that Us serrants 
whispered, David perceived that the child wti 
dead ; therefore David said unto his servants, li 
the child dead? And they said he is dead. Thai 
David arose from the earth and washed, and 
anointed himself and changed his qiparel, and 
came into the house of the Lord, and worshipped: 
then he came to his own house ; and, when he re- 
ouired, they set bread before hun, and he did eat 
Then said his servanU unto hun. What thing ii 
that thou hast donel Thou didst nist and weep for 
the child while it was alive : but when the child 
was dead, thou didst rise and eat bread. And be 
said, white the child was yet alive, I fosted and 
wep* ; for I said who can tcU whether God will be 
cpraoous to Doe, that the child may live 7 But now 
he is dead, wherefore shouM 1 fosti Can I biinjt 
him baOk again? 1 shall go to him, but he shafl 
not return to me. 2 Sam. xiL 16~-2S. 

The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them. P«bn 
xxxiv. 7. 

For he shall give his angels charge over thee^ to 
keep thee in all thy ways. Psalm xd. 2. 

And he shall send his angels with a grett 
sound of a trumpet ; and they s^ gather tpgetba 
his elect firom the four winds, -from the one end of 
heaven to the other. Matt xxiv. 31. 

Likewise I say unto you. There is joy in the 
presence of the angds of God over one sinner that 

repenteth. Luke xv. 10. . 

Are they not all mhiistering spirits, sent forto 

to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation. 

Heb.L14. 



DISCOURSE VL 

Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the 

wadeniess, to be tempted of the deyiC lA!;^'' 
The enemy that sowed them is the dtfmt tb« 
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l u w d V the end of the world; and the renera 
ire the uifelfl. TheSonof Man shall tend forth 
h» md>i and they shall gather oat of his kmg- 
dom ilT things that offend, and them which do im- 
cp%. Matt xiil 39, 41. 

iW shall he say also unto them on the left 
hiad, Depart (torn me, j^ eursed, mto everiasting 
fin fsepared for the devil and hill angels. Matt 

XIT. 41. 

And in the synagogue there was a man which 
had t spirit of an oi^lnn devil, and cried out with 
t loud Toice, saying. Let us alone; what have we 
to do with thee^ thou Jesosd' Nazareth; art thou 
come to destroy us? I know thee who thoa art: 
the Holy One of God. Luke iv. 33, 34. 

Those by the way-eide are they that hear; then 
eooMth the devil and taketh away the word out of 
their hearts, lest they diould believe and be Mved. 
Lokeviil 13. 

But he knowing their thoughts, said unto them, 
Zmj kingdom divided agunst itself is brought to 
dnobtion; and a houae divided against a house, 
ftDeth. If Satan also be divided against himsell; 
hov than his kingdom standi because ye aay that 
Icttt out devils through Beebebub. Luke xL 

n.ia 

lesie of your fiither the devil, and the hists of 
£dier ye will do; he was a murderer 
thebegmniog, and abode not in the truth, 
ise there is no truth in him. When he 
RMiketh a h& he speaketh of his own ! In he is a 
oiLiiidthe&ther ofit JohnviiL44. 

Aad sapper being ended, (the devO having 
BOW fot into the heart of Judas lacaziot, Simon's 
an to betray him.) JdrnziiiS. 

But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
tfaiDehesittolietothe Holy Ghost, and to keep 
bsckpaitofthe price of the landl Acts v. a 

To opoi their ores, and to turn them fromdariL- 
MH to light, anJ horn the power of Satan unto 
God, that they maty receive forgivenees of sins, 
and an inheritance among them which are aancti- 
fied by &ith that ia m me. AcU zxvl 18. 

And the God of peace shall bruise Satan under 
joor feet shortly. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Clm^bewithyoa. Amen. Eom. xvi 90. 

I^ Satan shoald set an advantage of us ; for 
^ i» not ignorant of his devices. 2 CJor. iL 11. 

In whom the God of this world hath hUnded the 
nmdi of them which believe not, lest the light of 
the fflerious gospel of Christ, who is the unage of 
Godtahou^ 3Cor. iv. 4. 

Whmn in time past ye waULed acoor^n^ to 
Me course of tins worid, accordmg to the prmoe 
^the power of the air, the spirit that now work- 
(thm the children of disobedience. Eph. iL 3. 

Pot on the whole armour of God, that ye may 
be able to stand aeamst the wiles of the devil For 
«e wrestle ikit agamst flesh and bbod, but against 
P^ioppfttttiei^ a^unat powersi against the rulers 
".the darkneas of this world, against spiritual 
^Jjedneasm high places. Eph. vi 11 li 
, £or some are already tuned aside after Satan. 
Ipmothyv. 15. 

Fonsmnch then as the children are partakers of 
M and hlood, he also hbnself likewise took part 
« the same; that through death he might destroy 
^ that had the power of death, that u the devil 
Heb.ii.l4. 

^hnutvonradves therefore to God. ResiBtthe 
<>^ and he win flee from yoo. James iv. 1. 

Be sober, be viffiknt; l>ecause your adversary 
«Mfii0, as a narmg hon, walketh about, seeking 
^^jAJipf may devour; whom resist stead&st in 
that the same aJBictkma are ac- 



compHahed in your brethren that are in the world. 
1 Peter v. 8^ 9. 

He that oommitteth sin is of the devO; for the 
devil sinneth from the be^pnniiie' For this purpose 
the Son of GUxi was manifested that he might de- 
stroy the yroikB of the devil 

In this the children of God are manifest and the 
diiklren of the devil ; whosoever doeth not righ- 
teousness is not of God, ndther he that loveth not 
his brother. 1 John ill 8; 10. 

Ye are of God, little children, and have over- 
come them ; because greater is he that is in y€n^ 
than he that is in the world. 1 John iv. 4. 

And the angels which kept not their first estate, 
but left their own haUtation, he hath reaerved in 
everlastinff chains, under darknesi^ unto the judg- 
ment of thie great day. Jude6. 

He that overoometh, the same shall be ckthed 
in white raiment ; and I will not bk)t out his name 
out of the book of life, hut I will confess his name 
before my Father, and before his angela. Rev. 
iiL5. 

And there was war in heaven; lifichael and hie 
angels fought against the dragon; and the draffon 
fought ana his angels. And prevuled not ; neiuier 
was their place found any more in heaveiL And 
the ereat dragon waa cast out, that old serpenti 
called the D^nl, and Satan, which deoeiveth the 
whole world ; he waa caat out into the earth, and 
his angels were caat out with him. Therefore re- 
joice, ye heavens^ and ye that dwell in them. Wo 
to the inhabitersof the earth and of the sealfof 
the devil is come down unto you. having great 
wrath, because he knoweth tliat ne hath mit a 
ahort tune. Rev. xil 7, 8.9, 12. 

And he laid hold on the dragon, that old ser- 
pent, which is the Devil, and Atan, and bound 
him a thousand years. And when the thousand 
years are expired, Satan shall be looaed out of his 
prison. And the devil that deceived them was 
cast into a lake of fire and brimstones where the 
beast and the feke nro^iet are^ and ahall be tor- 
mented day and mgbt, for ever and ever. Rev. zz. 
2, 7, 10. 



DISCOURSE VIL 

Therbfork, whoaoever heareth these sayings 
of mxn& and doeth them, I vfiQ liken him to a vnae 
man, which built hia houae upon a rock: And the 
the riin deacended, and the fioods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it 
fellnot; foritwas founded upon a rock. And everr 
one that heaieth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them not, shall be likened unto a fodish man, 
which built his house upon the sand: And the 
rain descended, and the fioods came^ and the vrinds 
blew, and beat upon that houae; and it M; and 
great was the fen of it Matt vil S4r-97. 

At that time, Jesus answered and said, I thank 
thee, O Father! Lord of heaven and earth, be- 
cause thoD hast hid theae things firom the vrise 
and prudent, and htet revealed them unto bahesi 
Matt zl 96. 

Then shall ye begin to aay, we have eaten and 
drank in thy presence, and thou hast tauffht in 
our streets. But he shall say, I tell you, rknow 
you not whence ye are; depart from me all ye 
woriLers of iniquity. Luke xm. 26, 27. 

For not the hnrers of the hiw are just before 
God, but the doers of the law shall be justified. 

Rom. iL 13. Jiymzeuuy -v^jv^-^^^i^ 

And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not 
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with exoeOency of speech or of wbdom, declaring 
unto you the testiniony of God. For I determinea 
not to know any thin^ among you, save Jesus 
Christ vad him cnici£d. And m^ speech and 
my pnaching was not with enticme words of 
man's wisdom, but in demonstratbn of the Spirit 
and of flower. That your fiuth should not s&nd 
in the wisdom of men. but in the power of GSod. 
Now we have received not the spirit of the world, 
but the Soirit which is of Gfod ; that we might 
know the tnings that are freely given to usof GHmL 
Which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man's wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth ; comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual. But the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of Gk>d ; for they are foolish- 
ness unto him ; neither can he know thmn, because 
they are spiritually discerned. 1 Cor. ii 1, $, 4, 5, 
12; 13, a 

For the wisdom of this worid is fooKshnese 
with God. 1 Cor. iil 19. 

For the kingdom of Qod is not in word, bat in 
power. 1 Cor. iv. 90. 

Forasmuch as ^re are manifestly declared to be 
the epistle of Chnst ministered by us, written not 
with ink, but with the Spirit of the living Grod ; 
not in tables of stone, mit in fleshly tables of 
the heart Not that we are sufficient of ourselves 
to tlunk mnj thing as of ourselves ; but our suffi- 
ciency is (/Gk>d: who also hath ikiade us able 
ministers of the New Testament; not of the let- 
ter; but of the spirit; for the letter kiUeth, but the 
spirit giveth life. 2 Cor. iil 3, 5^ 6. 

That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Fa- 
ther of ffUny, may ^ve unto you the spirit of wis- 
dom ana revelation m the knowledge of him; The 
em of your understanding being enlightened; 
that ye may know what is & hope of his calling 



and what the riches of the ^kry of bis inhflDtinos 
in the saints. And what is the exceeding great- 
ness of his power to us-vrard who beheve, aeond- 
ing to the working of his mighty power. Eph. I 
17,18,19. --e ^*- r- 

And you hath he quickened, who were dead in 
trespasses and sins. For we are his woriananihi^ 
created in Christ Jesus unto good woriu. Ephn. 
1, 10. 

For our gospel came not unto you in word cnly, 
but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and u 
much assurance. 1 Thes. i 5. 

Of his own will beeat he us vrith the word of 
truth, that we should be a kind of flrst-fruits of hit 
features. 

But be^ doers of the word^ and not beams 
only, deceiving yourselves. For if any be a hearer 
of the-woid, uia not a doer, he is like unto a man 
beholding bis natural &ce in a glass. Fur he be> 
holdeth himself and goedi his way, and stnuffht- 
way ibmtteth what manner of man he was. But 
wfakoso Moketh into the perfect law of liberty, and 
continueth therein, he being not a ibrsetful nearer, 
but a doer of the work, thb man shul be blessed 
in his deed. James L 18, 22-^25. , 

But ye are a choeen generation, a zoyal pricd- 
hood. an holy nation, a peculiar people, that ve 
should show rorth the praises of him who has csfi- 
ed you out of darkness into his marrdkjos bgbL 
1 Peter u. 9. 

But ye have an unction from the Holy One, and 
ye know all things. 

But the anointing whidi ye have reoei^RBd of 
him abideth in you ; and ye need not that anv 
man teach you; but as the same anointing teachetfi 
yon of all things, and is truth, and isno he^ and 
even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in him 
1 John ii. 90, 37. 
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SERMONS 



ON THE 



DEPRAVITY OF HUMAN NATURE^ 



PREFACE. 

Thb doctrine which is most urgently, and most frequently insisted. on in the 
bOowing volume, is that of the depravity of human nature ; and it were certainly 
end to expose the unworthiness of man for the single ohject of disturbing him. 
But the cruelty is turned into kindness, when, along with the knowledge of the 
(iiaease, diere is offered an adequate and all-powerful remedy. It is impossible to 
have a true perception of our own character, in the sight of God, without feeUi^C 
our need of acquittal ; and in opposition to every obstacle, which the justice of 
God seemB to hold out to it, this want is provided for in the Gospel. And it is 
eqnaOy impossible, to have a true perception of the pbaracter of God, as being 
utterly repugnant to sin, without feeling the need'of amendment ; and in opposition 
to every obstacle, which the impotency of man holds but to it, this want is, also 
provided for in the Gospel. There we behold the amplest securities for the peace 
«f the guilty. But there do we also behold securities equally ample for their 
progress, and their perfection in holiness. Insomuch, that in every genuine 
dixiple of the New Testament, we not only see one who, delivered from the 
burden of his fears, rejoices in hope of a coming dpry-^but we see one who, set 
free from the bondage of corruption, and animated by a new love and a new desire, 
ii honest in the purposes, and strenuous in the efforts, and abundant in the works 
of obedience. He reds the instigations of sin, and in this respect he differs from 
SB angel. But he follows not the instigations of sin, and in this respect he differs 
from a natural or unconverted man. He may experience the motions of the 
ieih — but he walks not after the flesh. So that in him we may view the picture 
of a man, struggling with effect against his earth-bom propensities, and yet 
batefol to himself for the very existence of them — holier than any of the people 
aroond him, and yet humbler than them all — realizing, from time to time, a posi- 
tive increase to the grace and excellency of his character> and yet becoming more 
tenderly conscious every day of its remaining deformities — gradually expanding 
IB attainment as well as in desire, towards t^ light and the liberty of neaven, 
todyet groaning under a yoke fr<Mn which death alone will fully emancipate him. 

When time and space have restrained an author of sermons from entering on 
what may be tailed the ethics of Christianity, — it is the more incumbent on him 
to avouch of the doctrine of the gospel, that while it provides directly for the 
peaee of a sinner, it provides no less directly and efficiently for the purity of his 
ptietice — that &itb in this doctrine never terminates in itself, but is a mean to holi- 
um as an end— rend that he who truly accepts of Christ, as the alone foundation of 
kis meritorious acceptance before Qod, is stimulated, by the circumstances of his se w 
eoodition, to breathe holy purposes, and to abound in holy perfoimances. He is 
created anew unto good worics. He is made the workmanship of God in Christ Jesus. 

The anxious enforcement of one great lesson on the part of a writer, generally 
proeeeds from the desire to effect a full and adequate conveyance, into the mind 
of another, of some truth which has filled his own mind, by a sense of its im- 
fortance; and, in offering this volume to the public, the author is far from being 
ONosible to the literary defects that from this cause may be charged upon it. 
Bt luiows, in particuiar, that throughout these discourses there is a frequeHt 
Q 1-21 
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recmreiice of the same idea, though generally expressed in different langaage, 
and with some new speciality, either in its bearing or in its illustration, j^dne 
further knows, that the haliit of expatiating on one topic may be indulged to such 
a length, as to satiate the reader, and that, to a degree, far beyond the limits of 
his forbearance. 

And yet, if a writer be conscious that, to gain a reception for his fayorite doe* 
trine, he must combat with certain elements of opposition, in the taste, or the 
pride, or the indolence, of those whom he is addressing, this will only senre to 
make him the more importunate, and so to betray him still farther into the &alt 
of redundancy. If the lesson he id urging be of an intellectual character, he will 
labour to bring it home, as nearly as possible, to the understanding. If it be a 
moral lesson, he will labour to bring it home, as nearly as possible, to the' heat 
It is difficult, and it were hard to say in how far it would be right, to restraio 
this propensity in the pulpit, where llie high matters of salyation are addresKd 
to a multitude of indiyiduids, who bring before the minister eyery possible yarietj 
<)f taste and of capacilty ; and it it no less difficult, when the compositions of the 
pulpit are transferred to the press, to detach from them a peculiarity by which 
their whole texture may be peryaded, and thus to free them from what may be 
counted by many to be the blemish of a yery great and characteristic deformitf . 

There is, howeyer, a difference between such truths as are merely of a spccii- 
latiye nature, and such as are allied with practice and moral feeling ; and mtfch 
ought to be conceded to this difference. With the former, all repetition may 
often be superfluous ; with the latter^ it may just be by earnest repetition, that 
their infltience comes to be thoroughly Mabushed oyer the mind of ftn inquirer. 
And, if so much as one indiyidual be gained oyer in this wa^ to the cause of 
righteousness, he is untrue to the spirit and to the obligations of his office, 
who would not, for the sake of this one, willingly hazard all the rewards, and all 
the honours of literary estimation. 

And, if there be one truth which, more than another, should be habitually 
presented to the notice, and proposed to the conyiction of fallen creatures, it u 
the humbling truth of their own deprayity. This is a truth which may be* re- 
cognized and read in eyery exhibition of unrenewed nature ; but it often lurks 
under a specious disguise, and it is surely of the utmost practical importance to 
unyeil and elicit a principle, which, when admitted into the heart, may be oon- 
ndered as the great basis of a sinner's religion. 



SERMON I. 
T%e Necemty (fthe Spirit to give Effect to the Preaching of the Oospd. 

" And my ifieech, and my pretching, was not with enticing Words of tntn*8 wisdom, bat in demoMtnti«i 
of the Spirit and of power : that your faith shoold not stand in the wisdoa of man but in the power of 
G6d.* W Csrtnlftions, ii. 4, 5. 



Paitl, in his second epistle to the Ck>- 
rinthtans has expressed himself to the same 
effect as in the text, in the following words : 
'^ Not that we ara sufficient of ourselyes to 
think any thing as of ourselves; but our 
sufficiency is of God ; who also hath made 
us able ministers of the New Testament; 
not of the letter, but of the Spirit." 

In both these passages, the Apostle points 
to a speciality in the work of a Christian 
teacher,— a something essential to its sue- 
eem, and, which is not essential to the pro- 
ficiency of scholars in the ordinary branches 
<if education,— an influence Uiat is beyond 



the reach of human power and human wis- 
dom ; and to obtain which, immediate re- 
course must be had, in the way of pr^ 
and dependence, to the power of God. With- 
out attempting a full exposition of these dif- 
ferent verses, we shall, first, endeavour to 
direct vour attention to that part of the vrotk 
of a Christian teacher^ which it has in com- 
mon with any other kind of education ; and, 
secondly, offer a few remarks on the spe- 
ciality that is adverted to in the text 

I. And here it must be adipittedr .^"^ 
even in the ordinary branches of httflun 
learning, the success of the teacher, on the 
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one hand, and ^e profiefency of the sdio- 
Ian on the other, are still dependent on the 
will of Qod. It is trae, that in this case, 
we are not so ready to feel our depend- 
eaoe. God is apt to be overlooked m all 
these eaaes where he acts with uniformity. 
Wherero* we see, what we call, the opera- 
tioB of a law of nature, we are apt to shut 
oar eyes a^nst the operation of his hand, 
and midi in the constancy of this law, is 
rare to beget, in the mind, a sentiment of 
iedependoice on the power and will of the 
JMty. Now, in the matters of human edu- 
Mtion, God acts with uniformity. Let there 
beze^ and ability on the part of the teacher, 
aad an ordinary degree of aptitude on the 
part of the taaght.-~and the result of their 
vigorous and wdl sustained co-operation 
nay in general be counted upon. Let the 
paitnt, ¥iio witnesses his son's capacity, 
and his generous ambition for improvement 
aend him to a well oualiiied instructor, ana 
he win be filed with the hopeAil sentiment 
of km future eminence, without any refer- 
€iiee to God whatever,— without so much as 
ever thinking of his purpose or of his agency 
in the matter, or its once occurring to him 
to make the proficiency of his son the sub- 
Jeet of payer. This Is the Way in whidi 
nature, by the constancy of her operations, 
ia made to nsurp the luace of God : and it 
ffoea for to spread, and to establish the de- 
iQBion, when we attend to the obvious fact, 
ihat a man of the most splendid genius may 
hedestitnte of piety ; thathe may fill thecMfflce 
of an instnictor with the greatest talent and 
raeceas, and yet be without reverence for 
<Sod, and practically disown him ; and that 
Ihoasands of our youth m^ issue every year 
ivarm ^m the schools of Philosophy, stored 
vidi all her lessons, and adorned with all her 
aeeomphshmei^ts, and yet be utter strangers 
to the power of godliness, and be filled with 
«n utter distaste and antipathy for its name. 
Ad thia hdps on the practical conviction, 
that common education is a business, with 
vhidi prayer and the exercise of depend- 
ence on God, have no concern. It is true 
that a Christian parent will see through the 
vuBty of this delusion. Instructed to make 
km rnoests known unto God in all things, 
be win not depose him from the supremacy 
of his power and of his government over 
this one thing,— he will commit to God the 
pntgreas of his son in every one Inranch of 
«wation he may put him to,—- and, know- 
ng that the talent of every teacher, and the 
continuanoe of his zeal, and his powers of 
Mununication, and hi&faoulty of interests 
^ the attention of his pupils,— that all 
««e are the giftsof God, and may be with- 
wawn by him at pleasure,— he will not suf- 
^^ regular march and movement of 
jjmmisible or created to cast him out of 
■^ depcntoice on tiie Creator. He will 
mUm eveiff x>ne element which enters into 
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the buaneaaof edncaticm. and conapurea to 
the result of an accomplished and a well- 
informed schilar, is in the hand of the Deity, 
and he will pray for the oontinuatlcm oi 
these elements, — and while science is raising 
her wondrous monuments, and drawing the 
admuntion of the world after her,— it re- 
mains to be seen, on the day of the revda-* 
tion of hidden things, wh^er the prayers 
of the humble and derided Christian, for a 
blessing on those to whom he has confided 
the object of his tenderness, have not sus- 
tained the vigour and brilliancy of those 
very talents on which the world is lavishing 
the iddatry of her praise. 

Let us now conceive the very ablest of 
these teachers, to bring all his powers and 
all his accomplishments, to bear on the sub- 
ject of Christianity. Has he skUl in ite 
]xnfUHee»7 The very same process by 
which he gets at the meanhig of any ancient 
author, carries him to a fair and faithful rexh* 
dering of the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament Has he a mind enlightened 
and exercised on (questions of erudition? 
The very same pnnclples which qualify 
him to decide on the genuineness of any 
old publication, enable him to demonstrate 
the genuineness of the Bible, and how fully 
sustained it is on the evidence of history. 
Has he that sagacity and comprehension of 
talent, by which he can seize on the leading 
principles which run through the writings 
of some eminent philosopher 1 This very ex* 
ercise may be gone through on the writiagB 
of Inspiration; and the man, who, with the 
works of Aristotle before him can present the 
world with the best system or summary of 
his principles, might transfer ihese very pow- 
ers to the works of the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists, and present the world with a just 
and interesting survey of the doctrines of 
our faith. And thus it is, that the man who 
might stand the highest of his fellows in 
the field of ordinary scholarship, might turn 
his entire mind to the field of Christianity; 
and, by the very same kind of talent, whidi 
would have made him the most eminent of 
all the philosophers, he might come to be 
counted the most eminent of all the theolo- 

g'ans ; and he who could have reared to his 
me some monument of literary genius 
might now, by the labours of bis mranigh 
oil, rear some beauteous and consistent fabric 
of orthodoxy, strengthened, in all its parts, 
by one unbroken cham of reasoning, and 
recommended throughout by the powera of 
a persuasive and captivating eloquence. 

So much for the talents which a Christian 
teacher may employ, in common with other 
teachers, and even though they did make 
up all the qualifications necessary fi)r his 
office, there would still be a call, as we said 
before, for the exercise of dependence upon 
God. Well do we know, that both he and 
his hearers would be apt to put their faith 
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in the uniformhy of nature; and foigetUng 
that it is the inspiration of the Almighty 
which giveth and preserveth tkie understand- 
ing of ul his creatures, might be tempted to 
repose that confidence in man, which dis- 
places God from the sovereignty that belongs 
to him. But what we wish to prepare you 
for, by the preceding observations, is, that 
you may understand the altogether peculiar 
call, that there is for dependence on God in 
the case of a Christian teacher. We have made 
a short enumeration of those talents which 
a teacher of Christianity might possess, in 
common with other teachers: but it is for 
the purpose of proving that he might pos- 
sess them all, and heightened to such a de- 
pee, if you will, as would have made him 
illustrious on any othsr field, and yet be ut- 
terly destitute of powers for acquiring him- 
self, or of experience for teaching others, 
that knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ 
which Is life everlasting. 

With the many brilliant and imposing 
things which he may have, there is one 
thing which he may not have, and the want 
of that one thing may form an invincible 
barrier to his usefulness in the vineyard of 
Christ If, conscious that he wants it, he 
seeks to obtain from God the sufilciency 
which is not in himself, then he is in a likely 
way of being put in possession of that power, 
which alone is mighty to the pulling down 
of strong holds. But if he, on the one hand, 
proudly conceiving the sufficiency to be in 
himself, enters with aspiring confidence into 
the field of argument, and think that he is 
to carry all before him, by a series of invin- 
cible demonstration; or, if his people, on 
the other hand, ever ready to be set in mo- 
tion by the idle impulse of novelty, or to be 
seduced by the glare of human accomplish- 
ments, come in trooping multitudes around 
him, and hang on the doquence of his lips, 
or the wisdom of his able and profound un- 
derstanding, a more unchristian attitude 
. cannot be conceived, nor shall we venture 
to compute the weekly accumulation of 
guilt which may come upon the parties, 
when such a business as this is going on. 
How little must (ha presence of Ck>d be felt 
in that place where the high functions of 
the pulpit are degraded into a stipulated ex- 
change of entertainment on the one side, 
and of admiration on the other ; and surely 
it were a sight to make angels weep when 
a weak and vapouring mortd, surrounded 
by his fellow sinners, and hastening to the 
ffrave and the judgment along with them, 
finds it a dearer object to his booom, to regale 
his hearers by the exhibition of himself, than 
to do in plam earnest the work of his Mas- 
ter, and urge on the business of repentance 
and of faith by the impressive simplicities 
of the Gospel. 

II. This brings us to the second head of I 
discourse, under which we shall attempt to ! 
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give yoa a dear view of what that is whksh 
constitutes a speciality in the work of t 
Christian teacher. And to carry you at 
once by a few plam instances to the matter 
we are aiming to impress upon you. let us 
suppose a man to take up his Bible, tnd 
with the same powers of attention and un 
derstanding which enable him to compre- 
hend the subject of any other book, there 
is much m this book also which he will be 
able to perceive and to talk of intelligently. 
Thus, for example, he may come, by the 
mere exercise of his ordinary powers, to 
understand that it is the Holy Spirit ^duch 
taketh of the things of Christ and showetb 
them to the mind of man. But is not hii 
understanding of this truth, as it is put 
down in the plain language of the New 
Testament, a very different thing from the 
Holy Spirit actually taking of these thin^ 
and showing them unto him? Again, he will 
be able to say, and to annex a plain mean- 
ing to what he says, that man is rescued 
from his natural darkness about the things 
of God, by God who created the light out 
of darkness shining in his heart, and giving 
him the light of the knowledge of his gk>r^ 
in the face of Jesus Christ But is not hif 
saying this, and understanding this, by tak- 
ing up these words in the same obvious 
way in which any man of plain and honeit 
understanding would do, a very different 
thing from Qod actuallv putting forth hit 
creative energy upon him, aim actually 
shining upon his heart, and giving him that 
light and that knowledge which are ex- 
pressed in the passage here alluded tol 
Again, by the very same exercise where- 
with he renders the sentence of an old au- 
thor into his own language, and perceives 
the meaning of that sentence, will he annex 
a meanhig to the following sent^ice of the 
Bible — " me natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discera- 
ed." By the mere dint of that shrewdneai 
and sagacity with which nature has en- 
dowed him, he will perceive a meaning 
here which you will readily acknowledge 
could not be perceived by a man in a state 
of idiotism. In the case of the idiot, there 
is a complete barrier against his ever ao- 

auiring that conception of the meaning of 
lis passage, which is quite competent to a 
man of a strong and accomplished under^ 
standing. For the sake of illustration, we 
may conceive this poor outcast from the 
common liffht of humanity, in some unac- 
countable fit of attention, listenhig to the 
sound of these words, and me&ing some 
strenuous but abohive attempts to arrive 
at the same comprehension^f them wiUi a 
man whose reason is entire. But he can- 
not shake off the fetters which the hand of 
nature has laid upon his understanding, 
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vAhe goes back again to the dimness and 

ddoiim of his unh^ipy situation ; and his 

ffliad locks Itself np in the prison-hold of 

lis floofined and darkled faculties ; and if, 

in hki myslerious state of existence, he 

fomed any conception whatever of the 

wonit DOW uttered in your hearing, we may 

Rst wared that it stands distinguished by 

a wide and impassable chasm, from the 

eoiMption of him, who has all the com- 

noa powers and perceptions of the species. 

Now, we would ask what kind of oon- 

eeptkn is that which a man of entire facul- 

tiei nay fonn? Only grant us the unde- 

Mhle truth, that he may understand how 

lie eoiBot discern the thmgs of the Spirit, 

vtkm the Spirit reveal them to him ; and 

yet with this understanding, he may not be 

«e of those in behalf of whom the Spirit 

ksib actually interposed with his peculiar 

«ioe of revelation ; and then you bring 

■lo new another barrier, no less 'msur- 

BptttaUe than that which fixes an immu- 

nble distinction between the conceptions 

of aa idiot and of a man of sense,— even 

^ wood^ul barrier which separates the 

Bitml from the spiritual man. You can 

coaoeive him struggling with every power 

vhieh aature has given him to work his 

wy (biough this barrier. You can con- 

«»e him vainly attempting, by some en- 

opu of his own, to force an entrance 

i«o that field of light whertf every object 

<tf ttth has the brieht colouryig of reality 

*wwii over it, — where he can command a 

dor Tiew of the things of eternity, — where 

gritoal truth comes home with effect upon 

B» erenp feeling and his every conviction, — 

^'^ he can expatiate at freedom over a 

^ jwae of manifestation, which the world 

' "oweth not, — and breathe such a peace, 

I nd aich a joy, and such a holiness, and 

I *k » aaperionty to time, and such a de- 

^j^Msa of all his affections to the things 

] •« are above, as no man of the highest 

**wal wisdom can ever reach with m his 

I Jotioo to the Bible, and all the ^orts of 

^i^icity, however painful, to unravel, 

*n to eonmare and to comprehend its pas- 

I "f^ And it is indeed a deeply interest- 

^ofcject to see a man of powerful imder- 

*j™g thus visited with an earnest desire 

*» (he light of the gospel, and toiling at 

Jf^lrance with all the energies wfich 

^■[J to him, — pressing into the service 

JJ«e reaources of argument and philoso- 

PT)-7imi9tering to the high enterprise, his 

***«n, and his conception, and his rea- 

JWjaad his imagination, and the whole 

*• of his other faculties, on which science 

Jj^oferred her imposing names, and laid 

J*w us in such a pompous catalogue, as 

^tempt us to believ^ that man, by one 

r TO jj^ of his creative mind, can 

y wOofc^his own, ^uLrange at plea- 

•I Ofct fhB y^'ide variety of 1^ domin- 



ions. How natural to think that the same 
powers and habits of investigation which 
carried him to so respectable a height in 
the natural sciences will enable him to clear 
his way through all the darkness of the- 
ology. It is well that he is seeking, — for 
if be persevere and be in earnest, hie wiU 
obtam an interest in the promise, and will 
at length find ;— but not tdl he find, in the 
progress of those inquiries on which he en 
tered with so much alacrity, and prosecuted 
with so much confidence, that there is a 
barrier between him and the spiritual dis- 
cernment of his Bible, which all the powers 
of philosophy cannot scale,— not till he find, 
that he must cast down his lofty imagina- 
tions, and put the pride of all his powmi 
and his pretensions away from hun^— nOnul 
he find, that, divested of those fancies wiiich 
deluded his heart into a feeUnff of its qprn 
sufilciency, he must become li^ a little 
child, or one of those babes t^^nom God 
reveals the things which he hides from the 
wise and from the prudent,-^not UU he find, 
that the attitude or self-dependNee must be 
broken down, and he be brought to acknow- 
ledge that the light he is aspirmg after, is 
not created by himself, but must be made 
to shine upon him at the pleasure of an- 
other,— not hi short, till, humbled by the 
mortUying experience that many a simi^ 
cottager who reads his BiUe and loves his 
Saviour has got before him, he puts himself 
on a level with the most illiterate of them 
all, and prays that light ly^ itruth may 
beam on his dar kflpaj nnderaluiding from 
^e sanctuary Q&flj^ 

We read of^ficTfet^, and we read also 
of the spirit, of the New Testament It 
would require a volume, rather than a sin- 
gle paragraph of a single sermon, to draw 
me lin^ between the one and the other. 
But you will re«dily acknowledge that there 
are many things of this book which a man, 
though untau^t by the Spirit of God, may 
be made to know. One of the simplest ui- 
stances is, he may learn the number of 
el^apters in every book, and the number of 
verses in every chapter. But is this all? 
No, — for by the natural exercise of his me- 
mory he may be able to master all its his- 
torical information. And ia this all ? No, 
for by the natural exercise of his judgment 
he may compare scripture with scripture, — 
he may learn what its doctrines are, — he 
may demonstrate the orthodoxy of every 
one article in our national confession,--he 
may rank among the ablest and most judi- 
cious of the commentators,— he may read, 
and with understanding, too, many a pon- 
derous volume,— he may store himself with 
the learning of many generations,— he may 
be familiar with all the systems, and have 
mingled with all the controversies,— and 
yet, with a mind supportmg as it does the 
burilen of the erudition of whole libraries, 
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he may have gotten to hhnsdf no other 
wiadmn than the wisdom of the letter of 
the New Testament The man's creed, with 
all its arranged and its well weighed arti- 
cles, may be no better than the dry bones 
in the vision of Ezekiel, put together into a 
skdeton, and fastened with sinews, and 
covered with flesh and dun, and exhibiting 
to the eye of the spectators, the ivroect, 
and the lineaments of a man, but without 
breath, and remaining so, till the Spirit of 
God breathed into it, and it lived. And it 
is in truth a sight of wonder, to behold a 
man who has carried his kno^edge of 
scripture as far as the wisdom of man can 
carry it,— to see him blest with all the light 
which nature can five, but labouring under 
all the darkness which no power 6f nature 
can dispel,— to see this man of many hit- 
oompllnunents, who can bring his every 
power ^ demonstration to bear upon the 
Bible, caring in his bosom a heart un- 
cheered by any one of its oonsolations,.un- 
moved h;y the influence of any one of its 
truths, unshaken out of any one attachment 
lo the world, and an utter stranger to those 
high resolves, and the power of those great 
and animating prospecte, which sheda glory 
over the daily walk of a believer, and give 
to every one of his doings the high charac- 
ter of a candidate for eternity. 

We are quite aware of the doubts which 
this is calcwated to excite in the mind of 
the hearer, — nor is it possible within the 
compass of ui hour to stop and satisfy them 
aU ; or to come to a tip^ely conclusion, with- 
out leaving a number ]9^ unresolved ques- 
tions behind us. i 

There is one, however, which we cannot 
pass without observation. Does not this 
doctrine of a revelation of the Spirit, it may 
t)e asked, additional to the revelation of the 
word, open a door to the roost unbridled 
variety? May it not give a sanction to any 
conocjptions of any visionary pretenders, 
and clothe in all the authority of inspira- 
tion a set of doctrines not to be found within 
the compass of the written record ? Does 
tt not set aside the usefulness of the Bible, 
nnd br^ik in upon the imity and consis- 
tency of revealed truth, by lettmg loose 
-upon the world a succession of fwcies, as 
endless and as variaUe as are the capriices 
of the human imagination ? All very true, 
^d we ever pretend that the office of the 
Bpirit was to reveal any thing additional to 
dhe information, whether in the way of doc- 
trine or of duty, which the Bible sets before 
us. But his office, as defined by the Bible 
itseli^ is not to make known to us any truths 
which are not contained in the Bible; but to 
make clear to our understandings the truths 
which are contained in it. He opens our 
understandings to understand the Scrip- 
tures. The word of God is called the sword 
of the Spirit It is the instrument by which 
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tfaeSinritworlBeai. He does flot till «§ any 
thin^ that is out of the record ; but all thit 
is within it he sends home, wkk deanw 
and effect, upon the mind. He does sot 
make us wise tboive &at which is written; 
but he makes us wise, up to that wfaieh is 
written. IVhen a telescope is direeted to 
some distant landscape, it enables as to see 
what we eo\M not otherwise have seoi; 
but it does not enable us to see any thin; 
which has not a real existence in the pros- 
pect before us. It does not present to the 
eye any delusive imagery, — neitfier is that a 
fanciful and fictitious scene whidi it throws 
open to our contemplation. The natwil 

2 re saw nothing but blue land stretdiing 
ong the distant horizon. By ^e aid of 
the glass, there bursts upon it a dMcnmnff 
variety of fi Ids, and woods, and spires, aad 
villages. Yet who would say that the elaa 
addS one feature to this assemblage? h 
discovers nothing to us whidi is not there; 
nor, out of that portion of the book of ni- 
ture which we are employed in conteai- 
plating, does it bring into view a single 
charactCT which is not really and previoudy 
inscribed upon it And so of the Spiiit 
He does not add a single truth, or a single 
character, to the book of revdation. He 
enables the spuritual man to see what tlie 
natural man cannot see; but the spedBrie 
which he lays open is uniform and iBumi- 
table. It is 6ie word of God whicfti is ever 
the same ; — and he, whom the Spirit of God 
has enid>led to lode to the Bible wkh adear 
and aflfecting discernment, sees no phantom 
passing before him ; but amid all the visioo- 
ary extravagance with which he is charged, 
can, for every one article of his faith, and 
every one duty of his practice, make his 
triumphant appeal to the law and to the 
testimony. 

We trust that this may be made dear 
by one example. We have not to travel 
out of the record for the purpose of having 
this truth made known to us,— that God a 
every where present It meets the obso'- 
vation of the natural man in his readiiig 
of the BtUe ; and he understands, or thinks 
he understands, the terms in which it is 
ddivered ; and he can speak of it wiOi con- 
sistency; and he ranks it with the other 
attributes of God ; and he gives it an avowed 
and formal admission among the artieles 
of his creed; and yet, with aB this parade 
of light and knowledge, he, upon the sub- 
ject of the all-seeing and ever^reeent Dmij, 
labours under all the obstinacy of an habit- 
ual blindness. Carry him abroad, and ym 
will find that the light which beams upon 
his senses, fh>m the object of sight, com- 
pletely overpowers that light vrhich ougi^ 
to b^im upon his spirit, from this object 
of faitib. He may occasionaUy think of it 
as he does of other things; but tar every 
one practical purpose the thought afaan- 
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tothim^ll' Boon ts he goes into the next 
VKOftuiy at takes a put in the next 
weiWy conoem, which, in the course of 
bli bainea^ oemee round to him. It com- 
pMy dinppears as aa element of conduct, 
nd M tsUuL and thinks, and reasons just 
Kke noald have done^ had his mind, in 
rd^naoe to God, been m a state of entire 
tekflflM. If any thing like a right con- 
eeptkm of the matter ever exist in his heart, 
tbe dia and the day light of the world 
drive it aU awav from him. Now, to recti- 
fy this case, it Cs surely not necessary, that 
the Spiiii add any thmg to the truth of 
M's mnnipieeenoe, as it is put dovm in 
the witlten record. It will be enouffh, that 
he gives to the mind upon which he ope- 
ntO) a steady and enduring impression of 
this troth. Now, this is one part of his 
oiBoe, and accordingly it is said of the unc- 
tioBof the Spirit, that it is an unction which 
nonineth. Neitlier is it neceasary that the 
KghL whteh he commimicates, should con- 
■8t in any vimon which he gives to the 
eje^ or in any bright impression upon Uie 
mfy of any cme thing not to be found 
irithm the pages of the Bible. It vnll be 
enragfa if he give a clear and vigorous ^p- 
prehosion of the mith, just asit is virritten, 
to the anderstandinff. Though the Spirit 
•bottld do no more than give vivacity and 
dfcet to the truth of the constancy of God's 
IRKnee, inst as it stands in the vmtten 
l«ord--tlitt vrill be quite enough to make 
te man who is under its influence carry 
a babitoal sense of God about with him, 
MikofUm in the shop and in the market- 
Mm^ walk with him all the day long, and 
Kei the samer moral restraint upon his 
dobigB, as if some visible superior, vHioee 
Tirtoes he revered, and whose approbation 
be hmged after, haunted his'every footstep, 
•nd kept an attentive eye fastened upon 
the ifbole course of his history. Thenatu- 
^ man may have sense, and he may have 
i^tj, and a readiness withal to admit 
ftc conrtancy of God's presence, as an un- 
doiable doctrine of the Bible. But to the 
power of this truth he is dead ; and it is 

Sto the power of this vrorld's interests 
jkasures that he is alive. The spiritual 
>ttii is the reverse of all this, and that 
J^i^Knit carrying his conceptions a single 
«ir breadth beyond the communications 
<)f the written message. He makes no pre- 
|^|ioB8 to wisdom by one jot or one tittle 
"^yond the testimony of Scripture^ and 
yjj after all, he lives under a levekition to 
'iTO the oflier is a stranger. It does not 
jnjy him by a shigle footstep vdthout the 
Wd of the written revelation, but it throws 
*Jjdianoe ovw every object within it. It 
WBtthes him vnth a constant light wiiich 
2*leg hhn to withstand the domineering 
■««noe of sight and of sense. He dies 
'*» the world^ he lives unto God,— and 
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the reason is, that there rests upon him a 
peculiar manifestation, by which the truth 
IS made visible to the eye of his mind, and 
a peculiar energy, by whidh it comes home 
upon his conscience. And if you come to 
hiquire mto the cause of this speciality, it is 
the language of the Bible, confirmed, as we 
believe it to be, by the soundest experience, 
that every power which nature nas con- 
ferred upon man, exalted to its highest 
measure, and oilled forth to its most stren- 
uous exercise is not able to accomplish it, — 
that it is due to a power above nature, and 
bevond it ; that it is due to what the Apostle 
calls the demonstration of the Spirit, — a de- 
monstration withheld from the self-suffi- 
cient exertions of man, and given to his be- 
lievinff prayers. 

And We we are reminded of an instruc- 
tive passage in thelileof one of our earliest 
and most eminent rdbnners. Whenthelight 
of divine truth broke in upon his heart, it 
was so new and so delightful to one form- 
erly darkened by the errors of popery, — 
he saw such a power and such an evidence 
along vnth it,— he vras so ravished by its 
beauties, and so carried along by its resist- 
less arguments, that he felt as if he had 
nothing to do, but to brandish those mighty 
weapons, that he might gain all hearts and 
carry every thing bmore him. But he did 
not calculate on the stubborn resistance of 
corrupt human nature, to him and to his 
reasonings. He preached and he argued, 
and he put forth aU his powers of eloquence 
amongst them. But mortified that so many 
hearts remained hardened, that so many 
hearers resisted him, that the doors of so 
many hearts were kept shut in spite of all 
loud and repeated warnings^ that so many 
souls remamed unsubdued, and dead in 
trespaases and sins, he was heard to ex- 
claim that old Adsim was too strong for 
young Melancthon. 

There is the malignity of the fall which 
adhares to us. Thm is a power of cor- 
ruption a^ of UindnesB along with it, 
whi^ it is beyond the compass of human 
means lo overthrow. There is a dark and 
settled depravity in the human character, 
which maintains its gloomy and obstinate 
resistance to all our warnings and all our 
arguments. There is a spirit working in 
the children of disobedience which no 
power of human eloquence can lay. There 
IS a covering of thidc darkness upon the 
fhce of all people^ a mighty influence abroad 
upon the vrorkL vrith which the Prince of 
the power of the air keeps his thousands 
and his tens of thousands under him. The 
minister who enters into this field of con- 
flict may have zeal, and talents, and elo- 
quence. His heart may be smitten with 
the love of the truth, and his mind be fulhr 
frau^t with its arguments. Thus armed^ 
he may come fonh among his people^ 
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flushed with the mighty enterprise of turn- 
ing souls from the dominion of Satan unto 
God. In all the hope of victory he may 
discharge the weapons of his warfare among 
them. Week after week, he may reason 
with them out of the Scriptures. Sabbath 
after Sabbath he may declaim, he may de- 
monstrate, he may put forth every ezpo- 
dient, he may at one time set in array be- 
fore them the terrors of the law, at another 
he may try to win them by the free oflfer 
of tiie Gospel ; and, in the proud confidence 
of success, he may think that nothing can 
withstand hnn^ and that the heart of every 
hearer must give way before the ardour of 
his zeal and the power of his invincible 
arguments. Yes; the^ may admire him, 
and they may follow him, but the question 
we have to ask is, will they be converted 
by him? They may even go so far as to 
aUow that it is all very true he says. He 
may be their favourite preacher, and when 
he opens his exhortations upon them, there 
may be a deep and a solemn attention in 
every countenance. But how is the heart 
commg on all the while? How do those 
people live, and what evidence are they 
giving of being bom again under the power 
of his ministry ? It is not enough to be told 
of those momentary convictions which flash 
from the pulpit, and carry a thrilling influ- 
ence along with them through the hearts of 
listening admirers. Have these hearers of 
the word, become the doers of the word? 
Have they sunk down into the character of 
bumble, and sanctified, and penitent, and 
p^s-taking Christians ? Where, where is 
the fruit? And while the preachinff of 
Christ is all their joy, has the will of Christ 
become all their directions? Alas, he may 
look around him. and at the end of^ the year, 
after all the tumults of a sounding popularity, 
he may find the great bulk of them just 
where they were. — as listless and uncon- 
cerned about the things of eternity, — as ob- 



stinately alienated from God, — as firmly. 3 hypocrite. But you are to do both, aod 



devoted to selfish and transitory interests, — 
as exclusively set upon the farm, and the 
money, and the merchandize, — and, with 
the covering of many external decencies, to 
make them as fair and plausible as their 
neighbours around them, proving by a heart 
given, with the whole tide of its afibctions, 
to the vanities of the world, that they have 
their full share of the wickedness which 
abounds in it. After all his sermons, and 
all his loud and passionate addresses, he 
finds that the power of darkness still keeps 
its ground among them. He is grieved to 
learn that all he has said, has had no more 
effect, than the foolish and the feeble lisp- 
ings of infancy. He is overwhelmed by a 
sense of his own helplessness, and the lesson 
is a wholesome one. It makes him feel 
that the sufliciency is not in him, •but in 



power must be brou^t to taMt rsfoa Ihe 
mass of resistance wmch is before bim; tod 
let the man of confident tfnd aspiring seiuis, 
who thought he was to assail the dan seati 
of human corruption, and to carry them by 
storm, let him be reduced in mortified and 
dependent humbleness to the expedient of 
the Apostle, let him crave the iBtereeaBioDi 
of his people, and throw himsdf upon their 
prayers. 

Let us now bring the whole matter to a 
practical conclusion. For the aoquireoieiu 
of a saving and spiritual knowledge of the 
gospel, you are on the one hand, to put forth 
all your ordinary powers, in the very nme 
way that you do for the acquirement of 
knowledge in any of the ordinary brancha 
of iiuman leaminff. Butin theactofdoiBf 
so, you, on the omer hand, are to proceed 
on a profound impression of the utter fruit- 
lessness of all your endeavours, unless God 
meet them by the manifestatioiis of his 
Spirit. In other words, you are to read 
your Bible, and to bring your faculties of 
attention, and understanding, and memorj, 
to the exercise, just as strenuously as if 
these and these alone could conduct yoo to 
the light after which you are aspiring. M 
you are at the same time to pray as ean- 
estly for this object, as if God accomplisbed 
it without your exertions at alL instead of 
accomplishmg it in the way ne actnaUy 
does, by your exertions. It is whea youi 
eyes are turned toward the book of God'ft 
testimony, and not when your eyes are 
turned away from it, that he fulfils vpoo 
you the petition of tne Psalmist,— "Lord, 
ao thou open mine eyes, that I may behold 
the wondrous things contained in thv law.^' 
You ape not to exercise your £acukies in 
searching after truth without prayer, else 
God will withhold from you his illumiDatiog 
influences. And you are not to pray for truA. 
without exercising your fJEU^ulties, else God 
will reject your prayers, as the mockery of 



this IS in harmony with the whole style of 
a Christian's obedience, who is asstrenuow 
in doing as if his doings were to accomplish 
all, and as fervent in prayer, as if without 
the inspiring energy of God, all -his doi8|i 
were vanity and feebleness. And the great 
Apostle may be quoted as the best exam- 
ple of this observation. 

There never existed a man more active 
than PauL in the work of the Christian 
ministry. How great the weight and the tb- 
riety of his labours ! What preaching, what 
traveUmg, what writing of letters, whatdaily 
struggling with diflEicullies, what constwt 
exercise of thought in watching over toe 
Churches, what a world of peiplexi^ in oss 
dealings with men, and in the hard deali^ 
of men with him ; and were they fnj°^ 
or were they enemies, how his mind be- 
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ling the eke and warding off the hostility 
of the other. Look to all th^t is visible 
in the life of this Apostle, and you see 
nothing bat bustle, and enterprise, and 
Tareity. You see a man hitent on the fur- 
tbennoe of some gteat object, and in the 
prosecution of U, as ever diligent and as 
erer doing, as if the whole buraen of it 
lay open hunsdf^ or as if it were resenred 
for the strength of his solitary arm to ac- 
complish it To this object he conse- 
crated every moment of his time, and even 
when he set him down to the work of a 
tent-maker, for the sake of vindicating the 
purity of his mtentions, and holding forth 
ao example of honest independence to the 
poorer brethren ; even here, you just see 
toother display of the one principle which 
possessed his whole heart, and gave such a 
character of wondrous activity to all the 
days of his earthly pilgrimage. There are 
some, who are so lar misl^ by a kind of 
perrene theology which they have adopted, 
as tohesitate about the lawfiihiess of being di- 
figentand doing in the use of means. \^ile 
tbicnr are rtumWing over their speculation, 
' and proving how honestly they put faith 
10 it by doing nothing, let us be guided by 
the example of the pains-taking jmd indus- 
trioQB Paul and remember, that never since 
the davs of this Apostle, who calls upon us 
to be followers of him, even as he was of 
Christ,— never were the labours of human 
oeition more faithfully rendered,-^never 
vere the workings of a human instrument 
pot forth with greater energy. 

Bat it forms a still more striking part of 
the example of Paul, that while he did as 
moch toward the extension of the Chris- 
tiao iatth, as if the whole success of the 
caose depiended upon his doing. — he prayed 
as moch, and as fervently for this object, as 
if all his doings were of no consequence. 
A fine testimony to the supremacy of God, 
from the man, who, in labours was more 
stodant than any that ever come after 
him, that he counted all as nothing, unless 
God would interfere to put his blessings 
Dpon all, and to give his efficacy to all ! He 
vfao looked so busy, and whose hand was 
*o constantly engaged, in the work that 
vas before him, looked for all his success 
to that help which cometh from the sanc- 
^ of God. There was his eye durected. 
Jnwice alone did he expect a blessing upon 
hisendeavours. He wrought, and that with 
J%nce too, because' God bade him ; but 
ne also prayed, and that with equal dili- 
Ifence, because God had revealed to him, 
that plant as he may, and water as he may, 
God alone giveth the increase. He did ho- 
n^e to the will of God, by the labours of 
weerer-working minister,— and he did ho- 
^ to the power of God, by the devotions 
« the ever-praying minister. He did not 
«y»vhat signifies my working, for God 
R 
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alone can work with eflfect ? This is very 
true, but God chooses to work by instru- 
ments, — and Paul, by the question, ^ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do T^ expremea 
his readiness to be an instrument in his 
hand. Neither did he say, what signifies 
my praying, for I have got a work here to 
do, and it is enough that 1 be diligent in the 
performance of it No— for the power of 
God must be acknowledged^ and a sense of 
his power must mingle with all our per- 
formances; and therefore it is that tlM 
Apostle kept both working and prajFing, and 
with him uiey formed two distinct emana- 
tions of the same principle ; and while there 
are many who make these Christian graces 
to neutralize each other, the judicious and 
the dear-sighted Paul, who had received 
the spurit of a sound mind, could give his 
unembarrassed vigour to both these exer- 
cises, and combine, in his own example, 
the utmost diligence in doing, with the 
utmost dependence on him who can alone 
give to that doing all its fruit and all its 
efficacy. 

The union of these two graces has at 
times been finely exempl^^ed in the latter, 
and uninspired ages of the Christian 
Church: and the case of the missionary 
Elliot is the first, and the most impressive 
that occurs to us. His labours, like those 
of the great Apostle, were dirc»cted to the 
extension of the vineyard of Christ, — and 
he was among the veir first who put forth . 
his hand to the breaking up the Ameri- 
can wilderness. For this purpose did he 
set himsjelf down to the acquirement of a 
luirsh and barbarous language ; and he be- 
came qualified to confer with savages ; and 
be grappled for years with their untracta- 
ble humours; and he cdlected these wan- 
derers into villages; and while other re- 
formers have ennobled their nanies by the 
formation of a new set of public laws, did 
he take upon him the fiir moi^ arduous task 
of creating for his untamed Indians, a new 
set of domestic habits ; and such was the 
power of his influence that he carried his 
christianizing system mto the very bosom 
of their (anulies; and he spread art and 
leaminff, and civilization amongst tnem; 
and to his visible labours among his people 
he added the labours of the closet ; and he 
transUted the whole Bible into their tongue; 
and he set up a regular provision for the 
education of^ their children 4 and lest the 
spectator who saw his fourteen towns risen 
as by enchantment in the desert, and peo- 
pled by the rudest of his tribes, should ask 
m vain for the. mighty power by which 
such wondrous things haa been brought to 
pass,— this venerable priest left his testi- 
mony behind him ; and neither overlooking 
the agency of God, nor the agency of man 
as the instrument of Ck)d, he teDs us in the 
one memorable sentence written by him- 
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self at the end of his Indian srammar, that 
^ prayers and pains through faith in Christ 
Jesus can do any tiling." 

The last mference we shall draw flrom this 
topic, is the duty and importance of prayer 
among Christians, tor the success of the 
mmistry of the OoepeL Paul had a high 
sense of the efficacy of prayer. Not ad- 
cording to that refined view of it, which, 
making all its influence to consist in its im- 
proving and moiralizing efl*ect upon the 
mind, fritters down to nothing the plain 
import and significancy of this ordinance. 
With him it was a matter of asking and of 
receiving. And just as when in pursuit of 
some earthly benefit which is at the giving 
of another^ you thmk* ydurselves surer of 
your object the more you multiply the 
number of askers and the number of appli- 
cations— m this very way did he, if we may 
be allowed the expression, contrive to 
strengthen and extend his interest in the 
court of heaven. He craved the interces- 
sion of has people. There were many be- 
lievers formed under his ministry, and each 
of these could bring the prayer of fiuth to 
bear upon the counsels oi God, and brinff 
down a hirger portion of strength and of 
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fitness to rest on the Apostle Ibr makbi^ 
more believers. It was a kind of creative 
or accumulatmg process. Alter he bad 
travelled in birth with his new converts till 
ChristJwas formed in theoH-this was the 
use he put them ta It is an expedient 
whldi harmonizes with the methods of Pro- 
vidence and the will of God, who ord^s in- 
tercessions, and on the very principle too, 
that he wiUeth all men to be saved, and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth. The 
intercession of diristmns, who are abeady 
formed, is the leaven which is to leaven the 
whole earth with Christianity. It is one of 
the destmed instruments in, the hand of 
God for hastening the glory of the latter 
days. Take the world at hirge, and the 
doctrine of intercession, as an engkie of 
mighty power, is deridea as one of the le- 
venes of fanaticism. This is a subject on 
which the men of the world are in a deep 
slumber; but there are watchmen who 
never hold their peace day nor ni^t, and 
to them God addresses Uiese reauAMt 
words, f^Ye that make mention of the 
Lord, keep not silenoe, and give him no 
rest, till he estahliah, and till he make Jem- 
sal^ a praise in the earth." 



SERMON 11. 
T%e mysterimu Afpect of the €h$pd to the Mm o/Ae World. 

'Tben nld I, Ah, Loid God! they tay of me, Doth ho not ipeik pmblMr--£RM 



In parablei^ the lesson that is meant to 
be conveyed is to a certain de^^ree shaded 
in obscurity. They are associated by the 
Psalmist with dark sayinj|;B — ^ I will open 
my mouth in a pmble, f will utter dark 
sayings of old." We read in the New Tes- 
tament of a parable leavuig all the efiect of 
an unexplained mystery upon the under- 
standing of the general audience to which 
it was addressed ; and the oroknation of 
the parable given to a special few was to 
them the clearing up of a mystery. ^ It is 
given unto you to know the mysteries of 
die kingdom of heaven; but to them it is 
notgiven !" 

The prophets of old were often commis- 
sioned to address their countrjrmen under 
the guise of symbolical language. This 
threw a veil over the meaning of their com- 
munications ; and though it was a veil of 
such transparency as could be seen through 
by those who looked earnestly and atten- 
tively, and with a humble desire to be 
taught in the will of God, — ^yet there was 
dimness enough to intercept all the moral, 
and all the significancy, from the minds oi 
th««a who wanted principle to be in earnest; 



or who wanted patience for the exercise of 
attention; or who wanted such a concern 
about God, aar either to care very much for 
his will, or to feel that any thing which re- 
spected him was worth the trouble of a very 
serious mvestigation. 

They who wanted this concern and this 
principle, from them was taken away even 
that which they had. God at length ceased 
from his messages, and the Spirit of God 
ceased from his warnings. They who had 
the preparation of all this docility, to them 
more was given. Their honest desire after 
knowledge, was rewarded by the acquire- 
ment of it They continued to look, and 
to enquire, and at lencth they were illumi- 
nated ; and thus was fulfilled the saying of 
the Saviour, that ^ whosoever hath, to him 
shall be given, and he shall have more 
abundantly,— but whosoever hath not from 
him shall be taken away even that he hath." 

It is not difficult to conceive how the ob- 
scure uitiniationsof Ezekiel would be taken 
by the careless and ungodly men of his 
generation. It is likely that even from the 
naked denunciations of vengeance they 
would have turned contemptuously away. 
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And it is still more likely that they would 
refose the impression of them, when oflered 
to thdr noti<^ under a figurative disguise. 
It is not at all to be supposed that they would 
put forth any activity of mind in quest of 
that which they nauseated, and of that 
which, if ever they had found, they would 
have found to be utterly revolting to all 
their habits of impiety. They are the very 
last men we should expect to meet with at 
the work of a pains-taking search after the 
iaterpretation of these parables. Nay^ they 
would gladly fasten up«)n the obscunty of 
thero iKith as a circumstance of reproach 
against the prophet, and as an apology for 
tbeh* own indifference. And thus it is, that 
to be a teacher of parables might at length 
becmne a scofT and a by-word ; and the pro- 
phet seems to have felt the force of it as an 
opprobrious desi^ation, seems to be looking 
forward to the mixture of disdain and impa- 
tience with which he would be hstened to. 
when God charged him with an allegorical 
commouication to his countrymen, and he 
answered, ''Ah, Lord God ! they say of me, 
Doth he not speak parables?^ 

Now the question we have to put is — ^Is 
there no similar plea of resistance ever pre- 
ferred against the faithful messengers of 
God in £e present day? It is true, that in 
our time there is no such thing as a man 
coming amongst you, charged with tihe ut- 
terance of a direct and perwnal inspiration. 
But it is the business of every minister truly 
to expound the record of inspiration ; and 
is it not very possible that in so doing he 
may be reproached, not for preaching para- 
bolicaily, but for preaching mysteriously ? 
HaTe you never heard of a sermon being 
called mystical ; and what shall we think 
of it, if; in point of fact, this imputation falls 
most readily and most abundantly on the 
sermon that is most pervaded by the spirit, 
and most overrun with the phraseology of 
the New Testament ? In that composition 
there are certain terms which recur inces- 
ontly, and which would therefore appear 
to represent certahi very leading and promi- 
nent ideas. Now, whether are these ideas 
deariy and promptly suggested to your 
nnnd, by the utterance of terms ? What 
are the general character and effect which 
in your eye is imparted to a sermon, when, 
throughout the whole of it, the words of the 
apostolic vocabulary are ever and anon ob- 
tnided upon your hearing— and the whole 
atres of the argument is made to lie on 
aocfa matters as sanctification ; and the 
atonement ; and the blood of the everlasting 
wvenant ; and the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost, who takes up his habitation in the 
aonl of the believer ; aiKi salvation by grace ; 
and the spirit of adoption poured forth on 
th« heart, and fillin| it with all the peace 
and joy of a confident reconciliation ; and 
the exercise of fdlowdiip with the Father, 
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and the Son ; and the process of growing 
up unto Christ ; and the habit of receiving 
out of his fulness, and of beholding with 
open face his glory, so as to be changed 
into the same inia^e, from glory to slory^ 
even as by the spirit of the Lord. We are 
not at present asking, if you fed Uie disgust 
with wnich unsubdued nature ever lieiens 
to these representations, or in what degree 
they are o^nsive to your taste, and pain- 
fully uncongenial with the whole style and 
habit of your literature. But we ask, if 
such terms and such phrases as have now 
been specified, do not spread before the eye 
of your mind an aspect of exceeding dim- 
ness over the preacher's demonstration? 
Does he not appear to you as if he wrapped 
himself up m the obscurity of a technical 
language, which you are utt^ly at a loss to 
comprSiend ? When the sermon in ques- 
tion is put by the side of some lesson of 
obvious morality, or some exposition of 
those principles which are recognized and 
acted upon m ordinary life, does it not look 
to you as if it wacr shrouded firom common 
observation altogether; and that ere you 
could be initiated into the mystery of such 
language and of such doctrine, you would 
nera to describe a mighty and still untrod- 
den interval from all your present habits of 
conception 1 ^d yet, what if it be indeed 
the very language and the very doctrine of 
the New Testament?— if all the jarffon that 
is charged on the interpretation of the word 
be the actual word itself?— and if the 
preacher be faithfully conveying the mes- 
sage of the Bible, at the very time that the 
hearer is shielding himself firom the impres- 
sion of it by the saying, that he preacheth 
mysteries ? 

But to keep the two parties at a still more 
hopeless distance from each other, — the 
message of such a preacher, incomprehen- 
sible as many of its terms and many of its 
particulars may be, evidently bears a some- 
thing upon it that is fitted to alarm the 
fears, and utterly to thwart the strongest 
tendencies of nature. Let him be just a 
faithful expounder of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and let the blindness of^ the natural 
man be what it n^ay, still there is scarcely 
a hearer who can fail to perceive, that, an 
terior to the reception of this Gospel, th 
preacher looks upon him as the enemy of 
God,— and strongly points at such a con- 
troversy between him and his maker, as 
can only be made up through an appointed 
Mediator— and requires of hun such a faith 
as will transform his character, and as will 
shift the whole currency of his affections 
and desires— and affirms the neoessitjr of 
such a regeneration, as that all old things 
shall be done away, and all things shall bo- 
come new ;— and lets him know, that to be 
a Christian indeed he must die unto sense, 
he must be crucified unto the world, and. 
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renouncing its charms and its predilections, 
most learn to have his conversatiou in hea- 
ven, and to choose God as the strength of 
his neart and his portion for evermore. All 
this flashes plaml v and significaritly enough, 
throi^ that veil of mysticism which ap- 
pears to overspread the general doctrine of 
the preach^; and imparts a forbidding cha- 
racter to it in ihe eyes of those to whom 
we are alluding ; and they will be fflad of 
any pretence to thxxn a painful and a re- 
volting contemplation ; and they will com- 
plain of him on the v^ ground on which 
the Jews of old complained of Ezekiel, as 
ad«der in parables — and while much of 
tiieir antipathy is founded upon his being 
so strict and so spiritual, and so unaccom- 
modating to the general tone of society, 
one of the charges which will be most fre- 
quently and most loudly preferred against 
him, is, that he is so very mysterious. 

In the prosecution of the following dis- 
course, we shall endeavour in the first place 
to stale shortly the ground on which the 
religion of the New Testament looks so 
mysterious a thing to the men of the world, 
and then conclude with a short practical 
remonstrance upon this subject 

I. There are cert&in experiences of hu- 
man life so oft repeated, and so familiar to 
all our recollections, that when we per- 
ceive, or think we perceive, an analogy be- 
tween them and the matters of religion, 
then religion does not appear to us to be 
rnvsterious. There is not a more familiar 
exhibition in society than that of a servant 
who performs his allotted work, and who 
obtains his stipulated reward— and we are 
all servants, and one is our master, even 
God. 

There is nothing more common than that 
a son should acquit himself to the satls- 
iaction of his parents, — and we are all the 
children of an universal parent, whom it is 
our part to please in all thmgs. Even when 
that ton falls under displeasure, and is either 
visited with compunction or made to re- 
ceive the chastisement of his disobedience, 
tiiere is nothing more common than to 
witness the relenting of an earthly father, 
and the readiness with which forgiveness is 
awarded on the repentance and sorrow of 
the offender, — and we, m like mhnner, liable 
to err from the pure law of heaven, have 
surely a kind and indulgent Father to deal 
with. And, lastly, there is nothing more 
common than that the loyalty of a zealous 
and patriotic subject should be rewarded by 
the patronage, or at least by the protection 
of the civil magistrate, — and that an act of 
transgression against the laws should be 
visited by an act of vengeance on the part 
of him who is a terror to evil-doers, while 
a praise to such as do well. And thus it is, 
too, that we are under a lawgiver in heaven 
who is able both to save and to destroy. 



Now so long as the work of religions in- 
struction can be upheld by such analogies 
as these,~so^ lonf; as the relations of civu or 
of domestic society can be employed to 
illustrate the relation between God and the 
creatures whom he has formed,--7flo long 
as the recollections of daily experience can 
thus be applied to the method of the divine 
administration, — a vein of perspicuity will 
appear to run through the clear and rational 
ex|)Osition of him who has put aJl the mist 
and all the technicals of an obscure theo- 
logy away from him. All his lessons wfll 
run in an easy and direct train. Nor do we 
see how it is possible to be bewildered 
amonest such explanations, as are sog- 
gested by the most ordinary douies b£a 
concerns of human society ; — and did the 
preacher only, confine himself to such doc- 
trine, as that God rewards itie upright, wad, 
punishes the rebellious, and upon the im- 
pulse of that compassion which belongs to 
nim, tlikes again the penitent into accept- 
ance, and in the great day of remuneration, 
will give unto every man according to his 
wor1^--did he only confine himself to 
truths so palpable, and build upon it appli- 
cations so obvious, as just to urge us to the 
performance of duty by the promised re- 
ward, and deter us from the infraction of it 
by the severities of the threatened punish- 
ment, and call us to reformation by afifeo- 
tionately pleading with us the mercies of 
God, and warn us with all his force and all 
his fidelity, that should we persist in ob- 
stinate impenitence we shall be cut off from 
happiness for ever,— there might be some^ 
thin^ to terrify, — but there would at least be 
nothmg to darken or to perplex us in these 
interpretations — nothing that would not 
meet common intelligence, and foe helped 
forward by all the anmogtes of common ob- 
servation,— and should this therefore prove 
tlie great burden of the preacher's demon- 
stration, we should be the last to reproach 
him, as a dealer in parables, or as a dealer 
in mysteries. 

To attach us the more to this rational 
style of preaching, we cannot but perceive 
that it obtains a lund of experimenUd coun- 
tenance from the actual distinctions of cha- 
racter which are realized in the peopled 
world around us. Can any thing be more 
evident than that there is a line of separa- 
tion between the sensual and the temperate, 
between the selfish and the disinterested, 
between the sordid and the honourable ; or 
if you require a distinction more strictly 
religious, between the profane and the de- 
cent keeper of all the ordinances ? Do not 
the former do, what, in the matter of it, is 
contrary to the law of God, and the latter 
do, what, in the matter of it, is agreeable 
to that law ? Here th^ at once we witness 
the two grand divisions of human society, 
in a state of real and visible exemplification 
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I wbat more b neoeasary tban lost to 
em^oy the most direct and intelligible mo- 
tiTes of conduct, for persuading men to 
wittidraw from one of these divisions, and 
pt« over to the other of them? Surely it 
m just as we occupy the hiaher and the 
lower places in the scale of character, that 
we shall be found on the right and on the 
^ hand o( the judge on the day of reckon- 
ing: And what more obvious way, then, 
9i preparing a people for eternity— than 
just to point our urgency to the one object' 
of prevailing upon men to cross the line 
of flqwratAon, to cease ih>m the miquities 
which abound on the one side of it, and to 
put en the reformations which are practised 
oo the other side of it ? For this purposes 
whatelse is to be done than plainly to tell 
the wkde amount of the interest and obli- 
gation whidi lies on the side of virtue, and 
asplainiy to tell of the ruin and th^degrada- 
tioa both of character and of prospect which 
lie on the side of vice — to press the accom- 
phskments of a good life on the one hand, 
and to denounce the falsehoods and the dis- 
honesties, and the profligacies of a bad life 
on the other, — in a word, to make our 
bearers the good subjects of God, much in 
the same way, as you would propose to 
make them the sood servants of their mas- 
ter or the good subjects of their govern- 
ment; and thus by the simple and direct 
enforcements of duty, to shun all the diffi- 
colties of a scholastic theology, and to keep 
dear of all its mysteriousness. 

Ic is needless to say how much this pro- 
cess is reversed by many a teacher of 
Christianity. It is true that they hold out 
most prominently the need of some great 
timsition — but it is a transition most mys- 
' terioosly different from the act of cpossmg 
that line of separation^to which we have 
just been adverting. Without referring it 
all in fact to any such line, do they come 
forth from the very outset with one sweep- 
ing denunciation of worthlessness and guilt, 
which they carry round among all the va- 
rieties of character, and by, which they 
affirm every individual of the human race, 
to be an undone sinner in \he sight of God. 
Instead of bidding him look to other sin- 
era leas deformed by blemishes, and more 
adi in moral accomplishments, than him- 
id( and then attempt to recover his dis- 
tance from the divine favour by the imita- 
tioQ of them, they bid him think of the 
twful amount of debt and of deficiency 
that lies between the kwgiver in heaven, 
aad a whole world ^ilty before him. They 
speak of a depravity so entire, and of an 
alienation from God, so deep, and so uni- 
▼ersal, as positively to obliterate that line 
of separation which is supposed to mark 
fiS those, who, upon the aegree of their 
obedience, are rightful claimants to the 
honours of eternity, from those, who, upo» 



the degree of their disobedience, are wretch- 
ed outcasts of condenmation. They reduce 
the men of all casts and of all cha^cters, 
to the same footing of worthlessness in the 
sight of God ; and speak of the evil of the 
human heart in such terms, as will sound 
to many a mysterious exaggeration, and, 
like the hearers of Ezekiel, will these not 
be able to comprehend the argument of the 
preacher, when he tells them, though in 
the very language of the Bible, that they 
are the heirs of wrath; that none of them 
is righteous, no not one; that all flesh have 
corrupted their wavs, and have fallen short 
of the glory of God ; that the world at large 
is a lost and a fallen world, and that the 
natural inheritance of all who live in it, is 
the inheritance of a temporal death, and a 
ruined eternity. -* 

When the preacher goes on in this strain, 
those hearers whom the roirit has not con- 
vinced of sin will be utterly at a Ims to un- 
derstand him,— nor are we to wonder, if 
he seem to speak to them in a parable, 
when he speaks of the disease,— that all the 
darkness of a parable should still seem to 
hang over his demonstrations, when as a 
faitfiul expounder of the revealed will and 
counsel of God, he proceeds to tell them of 
the remedy. For God hath not only made 
known the fearful magnitude of his reckon- 
ing against us, but he has prescribed, and 
with that authority which only bdongs to 
him, the way of its settlement ; and that he 
has told us (ul the works and edl the eflbrts 
of unrenewed nature are of no avail in 
gaining us acceptance, and that he has laid 
the burden of our atonement on him who 
alone was able to bear it ; and he not only 
invites, but he commands, and he beseeches 
us to enter into peace wad pardon on the 
footing of that expiation which Christ hath 
made, and #f that righteousness which 
Christ hath wrought out for us; and he 
further declares, that we have come into 
the world with such a moral constitution, 
as will not merely need to be repaired, but 
as will need to be changed or made over 
again, ere we be meet for the inheritance 
of the saints ; and still for this object does 
he point our eyes to the great Mediator who 
has undertaken, not merely for the forgive- 
nessj but who has undertaken for the sancti- 
fication of all who put their trust in him ; and 
he announces that out of his fulness there 
ever come forth supplies of strength for the 
new obedience of pew creatures in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Now, it is when the 
preacher is unfolding this scheme of salva- 
tion,— it is when he is practically applying 
it to the conscience and the conduct of his 
hearers,— it is when the terms of grace, and 
faith, and sanctification, are pressed into 
frequent emplo3rment for the work of these 
very peculiar explanations, — it is when, in- 
stead of illustrating his subject by those 
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analogies of common lifls which might have 
done for men of an untainted nature, but 
which will not do for the men of this cor- 
rupt world, he faithfully unfolds that econo- 
my of redemption which God hath actually 
set up for the recovery of our degenerate 
species, — it is then, that to a hearer still in 
darkness, the whole argument sounds as 
strangely and as obscurely, as if it were 
conveyed to him in an unknown language, 
— it is then, that the repulsion of his nature 
to ^e truth as it is in Jesus, finds a willing 
excuse in the utter myst^riousness of its 
articles, and its terms ; and gladly does he 
put away from him the unwelcome mes- 
sage, with the remark, that he who delivers 
it, is a speaker of parables, and there is no 
comprehending him. 

It will readily occur as an observation 
upon all that has been delivered, that by the 
great majority of hearers, this imputation 
of mysteriousness is never preferred,— that 
in fact they are most habituated to this 
style 01 preaching,— and that they recognise 
the very thing which they value most, and 
are best acquainted with, when they hear 
a sermon replete with the doctrine, and 
abounding in the terms, and uttered in the 
cadence of orthodoxy. Of this we are per- 
fectly aware. Tlie point to carry with the 
great bulk of hearers is, not to conquer 
Uieir disgust at the form of sound words, 
but to conquer their resistance to the power 
of them ; to alarm them by the considera- 
tion, that the influence of the lesson is alto- 
gether a distinct matter Arom the pleasant- 
ness of the song, — ^that their ready and de- 
lighted acquiescence m the preachmg of the 
faith, may consist with a total want of obe- 
dience to the faith, — and that with all the 
love they bear to the phraseology of the 
gospel, and all their pref(bence for its minis- 
ters, and all their attendance upon its sacra- 
ments, the kingdom of God, however much 
it may have come to them in word, may 
not at all have come to them in power. 
This is a distinct error from the one we 
have been combating, — a weed which grows 
abundantly in another quarter of the field 
altogether, — a perverseness of mind, more 
deceitful ^an the other, and perhaps still 
more unmanageable, and against which 
the faithful mmister has to set himself 
amongst that numerous class of professors, 
. who like to hear of the faith, but never ap- 
ply a smgle practical test to the question, 
Am I in the faith? who like to hear of re- 
generation, but never put the question, Am 
I really regenerated? who like to hear that 
without Christ they can do nothing, but 
may be enabled to do all things through 
him strengthening them, but never enter into 
the important personal inquiry, Is he really 
strengthening me, and am I, by my actual 
victory over the world, and my actual pro- 
.gress in the accomplishments of personal r 
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Christianity, bearing evidence upon mymM 
that I have a real part and interest in these 
things? 

There can be no doubt as to the existenoe 
of such a class, — and under another text, 
there could be no difficulty in finding out a 
spiritual application, by which to reach and 
to reprove them. But the matter suggested 
by the present text is, that if a minister of 
the present day should preach as the Apos- 
tles did before him, — if the ^reat theme of 
his ministrations be Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified,— if the doctrine of the sermon be 
a ftdthfiil transcript of the doctrine of the 
New Testament, — ^there is one class, we 
have every warrant ' for believing, from 
whom the word will not return unto him 
void.— and there is another class who will 
be the willing hearers, but not the obe- 
dient doers of the word : but there is still a 
third class, made up of men of cultivated 
literature, and men of polished and re^>ee- 
table society, and men of a firm secular in- 
telligence in all the ordinary matters of bu- 
siness, who, at the same time, possessing 
no sympathies n^atever with the true spirit 
and design of Christianity, are exceedingly 
shut up, in ail the avenues both of their 
heart and understanding, against the pecu- 
liar teachmff of the gospel. Like the hearers 
of Ezekiel, Siey feel an impression of mys- 
teriousness. There is a certain want of 
adjustment between the truth as it is in Je- 
sus, and the prevailing style of their con- 
ceptions. All their views of human life, 
and all the lessons they may have gathered 
from the school of civil or classical mo- 
rality, and all their preferences for what 
they count the clearness and the ration- 
ality of legal preaching, and all the pre- 
dilections they have gotten in its fiivour, 
from the most familiar analogies in human 
society, — all these, coupled with their utter 
blindness to the magnitude of that guilt 
which they have inciured under the judg- 
ment of a spiritual law, enter as so many 
elements of dislike in their hearts, towards 
the whole tone and character of the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity. And they go to 
envelope the subject in such a shroud of 
mysticism to their eyes, that many of the 
preachers of the sospel are, by them, resist- 
ed on the same plea with the prophet of old, 
to whom his contemptuous countrymen 
meant to attach the rioicule and the igno- 
miny of a proverb, when they said, — ^he is 
a dealer in parables. 

We mistake the matter, if we think that 
the ofience of the cross has yet ceased from 
the land. We mistake it, if we think that 
the persecution of contempt, a species of 
persecution more appalling to some minds 
Uian even direct and personal violence, is ^ 
not stUl the appointed trial of all who would 
live godly, and of all who would expound 
zealously and honestly the doctrine of 
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CtmA Jesus oor Lord. We utterly mis- 
take it, if we think that Christianity is not 
e?ea to this very hour the same very peculiar 
thio^that it was in the days of the Apos- 
tlesy^that it does not as much signflJiae 
and separate ns fnmi a world l3ring in wick- 
edness,— that the reproach cast npcm PanL 
that be was mad^ because he was an intrepid 
foUower of Chnst, is not still ready to be 
preferred aji;ainst every faithful teacher, and 
efery consistent disciple of the faith,— and 
that, under the terms of m^odism, and 
fcnaticism, and mysticism, there is not rea- 
dy to be discharged upon them from the 
thousand batteries of a hostile and unbe- 
lieving world, as abundant a shower of hn- 
Teetive and contumely as in the first ages. 

n. Now, if there be any hearers present 
who fed that we have spoken to tiiem, 
when we spoke of the resistance which is 
hdd out against peculiar Christianity, on 
the ground of that mysteriousnesB in wnich 
it appears to be concealed from all ordinary 
dncmment,— we should like to take our 
leave of them at present with two obeerva- 
tioDS. We ask tnem, in the first place, if 
they have ever, to the satis&ction of their 
own minds, disproved the Bible,^-and if 
not, we ask them how they can sit at ease, 
dwold all the mjrsteriousness which they 
cfaarse upon Elvangelical truth, and by 
whidi they would attempt to justify their 
contempt for it, be found to attach to the 
f&Y language, and to the very doctrine 
of God's own communication ? What if it 
be mdeed the truth of God? What if it be 
the very language of the oflfended lawgiver? 
What if they be the only overtures of re- 
conciliation, upon the acceptance of which 
a smner can come nigh unto him? Now he 
actually does say that no man cometh unto 
the Father but by the Son,— and that his 
is the only name given under heaven 
whereby men can be saved,— and that he 
will be magnified only in the appointed 
Mediator,— and that Christ is all m all,— 
and that there is no other foundation on 
which man can lay, and that he who be- 
lieveth on him shall not be confounded. 

He further speaks of our personal prepa- 
ration for heaven— and here, too, may his 
utterance sound mysteriously in your hear^ 
ing, as he tells that without holiness no man 
can see God,— and that we are without 
strength while we are without the Spirit to 
make us holy— and that unless a man be 
bora again he shall not enter into the king- 
dom cl God,— and that he should wrestle 
in pray^ for the washing of regenoation 
—and that he should watch for the Holy 
Ghost with all perseverance,— and that he 
should aspire at beinff perfect through 
Christ strengthening him— and that he 
should, under the operation of those mat 
provisions which are set up in the New 
Testament ibr creating us anew unto good 
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works, conform himself unto thai doctrine 
of mix by which he is brought to deny un- 
godliness and worldly lust^ and to live so^ 
berly, righteously, and godly in the present 
evil world. We again ask them, if all this 
be oflfensive to their taste^ and utterly re- 
volting to their habits and mclinations, and 
if they turn with disgust from the bitter- 
ness of such an application, and can behold 
no strength to constraud them in any such 
argumenta, and no eloquence to admire in 
them. With what discernment truly is 
your case taken up in this very Bible, 
whose phraseology and whose doctrine are 
so unpalatable to you, when it tells us of 
the preaching of the cross being foolish- 
ness,— but remember that it says it is fool- 
ishness to those who perish : when it tells 
of the natural man not receiving of the 
things of the Spirit,-^ut remember that it 
says, if ye have not the Spirit of God, ye 
are none of his ; when it tells of the gospel 
being hid,— but hid to them who are lost : 
^In whom the God of this world hath 
blinded Uie minds of those which believe 
not, lest the light of the glorious ffospel of 
Christ, who is the image of God, euiould 
shine unto them." 

Secon^y, let us assure the men, who at 
this moment bid the stoutest defiance to the 
message of the gospel— the men whose na- 
tural taste appears to ofifer an invincible 
barrier against the reception of its truths, 
the men who, upon the plea of mysterious- 
nesS) or the plea of fimaticism, or the plea 
of excessive and unintelligible peculiarity, 
are most ready to repudiate the whole style 
and doctrine of the New Testament,— let us 
assure them that the time may yet come, 
when they shall render to this very gospel 
the most striking of all acknowledgments, 
even by sending to the door of its most 
faithful ministers, and humbly craving 
from them their explanations and their 
prayers. It indeed offers an aflbcting con- 
trast to all the glory of earthly prospects, 
and to all the vigour of confident and re- 
joicing health, ^ to all the activity and 
enterprize of business, when the man who 
made the world his theatre, and felt his 
mountain to stand strong on the fleeting 
foundation of its enjoyments and its con 
ceorns, — ^when he comes to be bowed down 
with infiniiity, or receives fh>m the trouble 
within, the solenm intunation that death is 
now looking to him in good earnest: When 
such a man takes him to the bed of sick- 
ness, and he knows it to be a sickness unto 
death,— when, under all the weight of 
breathlessness and pain, he listens to the 
man of God, as he pomts the way that 
leadeth to eternity.— what, I would ask, is 
the kind of gospel that is most fitted to 
charm the sense of guilt and the anticipa- 
tions of vengeance away from him? Sure 
we are, that we never in these affectin^r 
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circoinstancaH-through which you have all 
to pass-rwe never saw the man who could 
maintain a stability, and a hope, from the 
sense of his own righteousness ; but who, 
> if leaning on the righteousness of Christ, 
oould mix a peace and an election with 
his severest agonies.* We never saw the 
expiring mortal who could look with an un- 
daunted eye on God as his lawgiver; but 
often has all its languor been hghted up 
with jpy at the name of Christ as his Sa- 
viour. We never saw the dying acquaint- 
ance, who upon the retrospect of his virtues 
and of his doings, could prop thp tranquilli- 
ty of his spirit on the expectation of a legal 
reward. O noS this is not the element 
which sustains the tranquillity of death- 
beds. It is the hope of forgiveness. It is a 
believing sense of the efficacy of the atone- 
ment. It is the prayer of faith, offered up 
in the name of him who is the captain of 
all our salvation. It is a dependence on that 
power which can alone impart a meetneas 
for the inheritance of the saints, and present 
the spirit holy, and unreproveable, and un- 
blamable, in the sight of God, 

Now, what we have to urge is, that if these 
be the topics, which, on the last half hour 
of your life, are the only ones tibat will 
possess, in your judgment, any value or 



substantial importance, why put them Kynj 
from you now? You will recur to them 
then; and for what? that you may get the 
forgiveness of yomr sins. But there is a 
something else you must get, ere you can 
obtain an entrance into peace or glory. 
You must get the renovation of that natoie, 
which is so deeply tainted at this moment 
with the guilt of ingratitude and forgetfiil- 
ness towards Gbd. This must be gone 
through ere 3rou die; and say if a change eo 
mighty should be wantonly postpouM to 
the hour of dying ?— when all your reftisals 
of the gospel have hardened and darkened 
the mind against it; when a demonstration 
of the Spurit then, is surely not to be counted 
on, as the return that you will experience for 
resisting all his intimations now; when the 
effects of the alienation of a whole life, both 
in extinguishing the light of your con- 
science, and in riveting your distaste for 
holiness, will be accumulated into such a 
barrier in the way of your return to God, 
as stamps upon death-bed conversions, a 
grievous unlikelihood, and should give 
an imperious force to the call of *^ To- 
day," — "while it is called to-day, harden 
not your hearts, seeing that now is your 
accepted time, and now is your day of 
salvation." 



SERMON III, 
T%e Preparation necessary for Understanding the Mysteries of the Gospel. 

* He answered and laid onto them, Becaoae it is given anto you to know the mysteries of the kingdona of 
heaven, but to them it is not given. For whosoeyer hath, to him shall be nven, and he shall have more 
abundance; but whosoever haih not, from him shall be taken even that be hath.^'— jlfottibsio liii. 11, 12. 



It is of importance to mark the principle 
of distribution on which it is given to some 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, and it is not given to others. Both 
may at the outset be equally destitute of a 
dear understanding of these mysteries. But 
the fonner may have what the latter have 
not With the former there may be a-de- 
sire for explanation ; with the latter there 
may be no such deske. The former may, 
in the earnest prosecution of this desire, be 
praying earnestly, and readmg diligently, 
and stnvmg laboriously, to do all that they 
know to be the will of God. With the latter, 
there may be neither the habit of prajrer, 
nor the habit of inquiry, nor the habit of 
obedience. To the one class will be given 
what they have not From the other class 
what they have shall be taken away. We 
have already attempted to excite in the latter 
class a respectful attention to the truths of 
the gospel, and shall now confine ourselves 
chiefly to the object of ^couraging and di- 



recting those who feel the mysteriousness of 
these truths^ and long for light to arise in 
the midst of it ; — shafi address ourselves to 
those virho have an honest anxiety alter 
that truth, which is unto us salvation, l\nt 
find the way to it beset with many doubts 
and many perplexities, — to those who are 
impressed with a general conviction on 
the side of Scripture, but in whose eyes a 
darkness impenetrable still broods over its 
pages, — to those who are haunted by a 
sense of the imperious necessity of religion, 
and at the same time cannot escape from 
the impression, that if it is any where to be 
found, it is to be found within the records 
of the Old and New Testament, but from 
whose heart in the reading of these records 
the veil still remains untiScen away. 

In the further prosecution of this dis- 
course, let us attempt, in the first place, to 
explain what it is that we ought to have, in 
order to attain an imderstanding of the mys- 
teries of the gospel; and^ in the aecrad 
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pteee^ how it is that In many cases these 
mffteries are eii[dved upon the mind inti 
tku and conTinmg masiifestation. 

L First, then, we ought to haye an honest 
desire afterlight ; and u we have this de^re, 
ft will nDt remain unproductiTe. Tliere is 
a connexion repeatedly announced to us in 
Scripture between desire upon tiiis subject, 
tnd its accomplishment. He that wiUeth 
to do the will of God f^all know of my 
doctrine. He who hunsereth and thirsteth 
riia^ be filled. He who tecketh wisdom and 
is desirous of obtaining it, let him vent his 
desire in prayer,— and & it be the prayer of 
confidence in God, his desire shall be given 
hfm. There are thousands to whom the 
BiUe is a sealed book, and who are satis- 
fied &at it should remain so, who share in 
ike hnpetuous contempt of the Pharisees 
against a doctrine to which they are alto- 
^er blind, who have no understandmff of 
tiie matter, and no wish that it shoidd be 
otherroe,— and unto them it will not be 
eiroi to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven. They have not, and from 
them therefore shall be taken away even 
tittt which they have. There are others, 
agaffl,who have an ardent and unquencha^ 
Ue thirst after the m3rsteries of the gospel ; 
who, l&e ihe prophet in the apocalypscL 
wen mndi because the book is not opened 
to them ; who complain of darkness, like 
the Apostles of old When they expostulated 
with their Tocher because he spoke in 
parables, and, like them, who go to him with 
tiieir reqtiests for an explanation. These 
shall find that what they cannot do for 
tl^emselves, the lion of the tribe of Judah 
will do for them. He will prevail to open 
^ book, and to loose the seals thereof. 
There is some^ng th^ already have^ 
even an honest wish to be iUumins^, ana 
tothis more will be given. They are awake 
to the di8urad>lenes8, they are awake to the 
necessity of a revelation, which Aey have 
not yet gotten,— and to them belonss the 
promise of, Awake, O smner, and Christ 
flhall ghre thee light 

Secondly, Wd ought to have a habit of 
prayer conjoined with a habit of inquiry; 
and to (his more will be given. We have 
abeady adverted to the c&cumstanca-that 
it is m the Bible, and not out of the Bible, 
where this light is to be met with. Itisby 
^ Spirit of God, shining upon the word 
of God, that his truth is reflected with 
deanesB upon the souL It is b^ his opera- 
tion that the characters of this book are 
loade to stand as visibly out to the eye of 
the understanding, as wey do to the eye of 
the body ; and therefore it is evident that it 
B not in the act of looking away from the 
written revelation, but in the act of looking 
towards it, that the wished-for illumination 
^ at lepgfli come into the mind of an 
^Qirer. S^your present condition then 
S 
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be that of a darkless as hdbless and as 
unattainable as can poasilHy be imac^ed, 
there still remams an obvious and practica- 
ble direction which you can be domg i^h 
in the mean time. You can persevere in 
the exercise oi reading yo«ir Bible. There 
jovk are at the place of meeting ^weea 
the Spirit of God and your own spirit. 
You may have to wait, as if at the pool ci 
Siloam ; but the many calls of the Bible to 
wait upon God, to wait upon him with pa- 
tience, to wait and to be of good courage, adl 
prove^that this waiting is a frequent and 
i£ familiar part of that process by which a 
siimer finds his way out of darkness into 
the marvellous light of the go^ieL 

And we have also adverted already, 
though in a very general way, to the dif- 
ference in point of result between the active 
inquiries of a man who looks forward to 
the acquisition of saving truth as the natural 
and necessary termination of his inquiries, 
and of a man who mingles with every per- 
sonal attempt after this object, the exercise 
of prayer, and a reverential sense of his 
depen&nce on God. The latter is just as 
active, and just as inquisitive as the former. 
The oifierence between them does not Ife 
in the one putting forth dilicenee without 
a feeling of dependence, and Uie other feel- 
ing dependence, without a putting forth of 
dihgenca He who is in the right path to- 
wards the attainment of light, combines 
both these propertiaa, 

, It is through the avenues of a desirous 
heart and of an exercised understanding, 
and of sustained attention, and of faculties 
in quest of truth, and labouring after the 
possession of it, that God sends into the 
mind his promised manifestations. All this 
exercise on the one hand, without such an 
acknowledgement of him as leads to prayer, 
will be productive of nothing in the way 
of spiritwil discernment And prayer, with- 
out this exercise, is the more form and 
mockery of an acknowledgement. He who 
calls upon us to hearken dilig«itly. when 
he addresses us by a living voioe,aoe8 in 
effect cidl upon us to read and to ponder 
diligently when he addresses us by a writ- 
ten message. To ask truth of God^^ while 
we neglect to do for fliis object what he 
bids us. is in foct not to recognize God, but 
to insult him. It is to hold out the appear- 
ance of presenting ourselves before him. 
while we are not doing it at the place of 
meethig, which he has assigned for us. It 
is to stress an imaginary Being, whom 
we have invested with a character of our 
own conception, and not the Being who 
bids us search his Scriptures, and indine 
unto his testimonies, and stir ourselves up 
that we may lay hold of him. Such prayer 
is utterance, and nothing more. It wants 
idl the substantial characters of prayer* It 
may amount to the seilung of those who 
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shall not be abkte^nter the stndt gate. It 
fiills short or thsl striving of those who take 
the kingdom of heaven by force, and of 
wY^m that kingdom saffereth violence. 

He who without prayer looks confidently 
forward to success as the fruit oi his own 
investigations, is not walking humbly with 
God. If he vrere humble he would pray. 
But whether is he the more humble, who 
joins with a habit of prayer all those ac- 
oompan3ring circumstances whieh God hath 
prescribed, or he who, in neglect of these 
cireumstuices, ventures himself into his 
TOCsence in tiie language of supplication? 
There may be the show of humility in con- 
fiding the whole cause of our spiritual and 
saving illumination to the habit of praying 
for it to God. But if God himself tells us, 
that we must read, and sedc, and meditate, 
then it is no longer humility to keep l^ the 
solitary exercise of praying. It is^ in fact, 
keeping pertinaciously by our own way, 
heedless of his will and his way altogether. 
It is approachin|[ God in the pride of our 
own understandmff. It is detaching from 
the whole work of seeing after him some 
of those component parts which he himself 
hath recommended. In the very act of 
making prayer stand smgly out as alone 
instrument of success, we are in fact draw- 
ing the life and the spirit out of prayer 
itself; and causing it to wither into a thing 
of no power and no significancy in the sight 
of God. It is not the prayer of acknow- 
ledgement unless it comes from him who 
acluiowleaffes the will of God in other thhigs 
as well as in prayer. It is not the prayer 
of submission unless it comes from the heart 
of a man who manifests a principle of sub- 
mission in all things. 

Tliirdly, We ou^t to do all that we 
know to be God's wiU ; and to this habit of 
humble earnest desuxms reformation, more 
will be given. 

We trust that what has b^en said will 
prepare you tor the reception of anoth'er 
advice besides that of reading or praying 
for the attainment o[ that manifestation 
which you are in quest oK^^and that is, 
doing. There is an alarm raised in many 
a heart at the very suff gestion of dokig for 
an inquirer, lest ne mould be misled as to 
the ground of his justification ; lest among 
the multitude or the activity of his works, 
he should miss the truth, that a man is ac- 
cepted, not through the works of the law, 
"but by fiiith in Jesus Christ; lest by every 
one performance of duty, he should just be 
adding another stone to the fabric of a de- 
lusive confidence, and presumptuously try 
to force his own way to heaven, without 
the reoo|[nition of the goq>el or any of its 
peculiarities. Now, doing stands precisely 
m the same relation to prayer that reading 
does. Without the one or the other it is 
the prayer either of presumption or hypo- 
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crisy. If he both read and prar, it is fat 
more likely that he will b%brought unto the 
condition of a man bein^ustified throni^ 
faith in Christ, than tfauat he will rest m» 
hopes before God in the mere exercise of 
reo^g. If he both do and pray, it is fo 
more likely that be will come to be esta- 
blished in the riffhteousness of Christ, a» 
the foundation of all his trust, than that he 
will rest upon his own righteousnessw For 
a man to jhre up sin at tlie outset, is just to 
do what God wills him at the outset For a 
man at the commencement of his inqnir!le& 
to be strenuous in the relinquishment of all 
that he knows to be evil, is just to enter on 
the path of approach towards Christ, in the 
very way that Christ desires him. He who 
Cometh imto me must forsake alL For a 
man to put forth an immediate hand to the 
doing of the commandments, while he is 
gropmg his way towards a firm basis on 
which he might rear his security before 
God, is not to deviate or diverge from Uie 
Saviour. He may do it with an ^e of most 
intense earnestness towards the Saviour, — 
and while the artificial interpreter of Christ's 
doctrine holds him to be wrong, Christ him- 
self may recognize him to be one of those 
who keep his savings, and to whom th^ne- 
fbre he stands pledged to manifest himsdf. 
The man in fact by strenuously doing, is 
just the more significantly and the more 
energetically pra3ring. He is adding one in- 
gredient to the business of seeking, without 
whidi the other ingredient womd be in 
God's sight an abomination. He is struff- 
eling against all regard to iniquity in hjs 
heart, seeing that if he have this regard Ck>d 
will not hear him. To say, that it is danger- 
ous to tell a man in these circumstances to 
do, lest he rest in his doings, and fid] shon 
of the Saviour, is to say, that it would be 
dangerous to places man on the road to hifl 
wished-for home, lest, when he has got upon 
the road, he should stand still and be satined. 
The more, in fact, that the man's conscience 
is exercised and enlightened (and what more 
fitted than wilful sin to deafeti the voice of 
conscience altoge^er?) the lesswiO it let 
him alone, and the more will it urge him 
onward to that righteousness which is the 
only one commensurate to God's law, and 
in which alone the holv and inflexible God 
can look upon him with complacency. liet 
him humbly betake himself, then, to the 
prescribed path of reading, and pray^, and 
obvious reformation, — and let us see if there 
do not evolve upon his mind, in the prosecu- 
tion of it, the worthlessness of all that man 
can do for his meritorious acceptance with 
the Lawgiver— and the deep ungodlinesa 
of character which adheres b him--and 
the suitableness of Christ's atonement to all 
his felt necessities, arid all his moral aspi- 
rations — and the need in which he stands 
of a regeneraUng influence, lo make him a 
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^viDiitg and a fiptrftaal subject of God. Let 
09 see whetter, plough the light which he 
at leoffth receiverbe marvellous, the way is 
not ^i&in which leads to it; and whether 
thongh nature be compassed about with a 
tekness which no power of nature can 
disBipate, — there is not a dear and obvious 
procedure, by the steps of which the most 
alienated of her children may be carried on- 
wards to all tiie manifestation of the king- 
dom of grace, and to the discernment of ul 
its mysteries. 

Tbou^ to the natural eye. then, the doc- 
trine of Christ be not plain, tne way is plain 
bf which we arrive at it Though, ere we 
see the things of Christ, the l^urit must 
take of them and show them nnto us,— yet 
this Spirit deals out such admonitions to all, 
that, if we follow them, he will notecase to 
enlarge, and to extend his teaching, till we 
have obtained a saving illumination. He is 
nven to those who obey him. He abandons 
ttiose who resist him. MHien conscience 
idls us to read, and to pray, and to reform, 
it is he who is promptmg mis feculty. It is 
be who hs sending through this organ, the 
whispers of his own voice to the ear of the 
inner man. If we go along with the move- 
ment, he vrin follow it up by other move- 
ments. He will visit him who is the willing 
ndyjeet of his first influences by higher de- 
monstrations. He win carry fomwd his 
own work in the heart of that man, who, 
while acting upon the suggestions of his 
own moral sense, is in fact actmff in con- 
formity to the wamiuffs of this kmd and 
Cuthful monitor. So tikt the Holy Spirit 
wifl connect his very first impulses on the 
mmd of that inquirer, who, under the rei^ 
of oumestness, has set himself to read ms 
Bibkj and to luiock with importunity at the 
door of heaven, and to forsake the evil of 
his ways, and to turn him to the practice 
of all that be knows to be right,— the Spirit 
win connect these incipient measures of a 
fleeker id^r Zion. with the acqunrement of 
vMom and revelation in the knowledge of 
Qirist 

Let it not be said, then, that because the 
doctrine of Christ is shrouded m mystery 
to the general eye of the virorld, it is such a 
mystery as renders it inaccessible to the 
men of the world. Even to them does the 
trumpet of invitation Mow a certain sound. 
Tbey may not yet see the arcana of the 
temple, but they may see the road which 
leads to the temple. If they are never to 
obtain admission there, it is not because 
they cannot, but because they will not, 
come to it. "Ye will not come to me," 
says the Saviour, " that ye might have life," 
Beading, and prayer, and reformation, these 
are all obvious things ; and it is the nedect 
of these obvious things which involves mem 
in fte guih and the ruin of (hose who ne- 
1^ the giyt salvation. This salvation is 
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to be found (^tliose who seek after It The 
knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ, 
which is life everlasting, is a knowledge 
open and acquirable to all. And, on the 
day of judgment, there will not be foudh a 
ringle instance of a man condenmed be- 
cause of unbelief who sought to the utter- 
most of his opportunities; and evinced the 
earnestness of his desire after peace with 
God, by domg all that he might have done, 
and by being all that he might have been. 

Be assmred^ then, that it will be for want 
of seeking, if you do not find. It will 
be for want of learning, if you are not 
taught It will be for want of obedience 
to the movements of your ovm conscience, 
if the Holy Ghost, who prompts and who 
stimulates the conscience to all its move- 
ments, be not poured upon you, hi one lar^ 
and convincing manifestation. It may still 
be the day of small things vrith you— a day 
despised by the accomplished adepts of ja 
systematic and articled tneology. But Gm 
will' not despise it He will not leave your 
longings for ever unsatisfied. He will not 
keep you standmg always at the threshold 
of vam desh^ and abortive endeavours. 
That faith, which is the gift of God, you 
have already attahied, in a degrae, if you 
have obtained a genem conviction of the 
importance and the reality of the whole 
matter. He wiU increase that faith. Act 
up to tiie lig^t thai you have gotten by 
readhig earnestly^ and prayhig inmortu* 
nately, and strivmg laboriotisly. — and to 
you more will be given. You will at length 
obtain a dear and satisfying impression 
of the things of God, and the thin^ of 
salvation. Christ will be recognised m all 
his power and in all his preciousness. Yon 
will know what it is to be established upon 
him. The natural legality of your hearts 
will give way to the pure doctrine of accep- 
tance with God, through faith in the blood 
of a crucified Saviour. The sanctifying in- 
fluence of sueh a fkith will not merely be 
talked of in virord, but be experienced in 
power; and you will evince that you are 
God's workmanship in Christ Jesus, by 
your founding in all those fhiits of righ- 
teousness which are through him, to uie 
praise and glory of the Father. 

n. We shall now attempt to explain, 
how it is that the mysteries of the gospel 
are, in many cases, evolved upon the 
mind in a dear and convincing manifesta- 
tion. 

And here let it be distincUy understood, 
that the way in many cases may be very 
far fh)m the way in all cases. The expe- 
rience of converts is exceedingly various, — 
nor do we know a more frecment, and at 
the same time a more groundless cause of 
anxiety, than that by which the mmd of an 
inquirer is often harassed, when he at> 
tempts to realixe the very process by which 
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another has heen caUedout of daitness to 
the marvellous light of the gospel. 

Referring, then, to those grounds of xnys- 
teriousness which we have already specified 
in-a former discourse,— God may so mani- 
fest himself to the mind of an inquire, as 
to convince him, that aU those analogies <^ 
common life which are taken from ue re- 
lation of a servant to his master, or of a 
son to his father, or of a subject to his sove- 
reign, utterly fail in the case of man, as he 
is by nature, in relation to his God. A ser- 
vant may discharge all his obligations; a 
son may acquit himself of all his duties, or 
Qiay, with his occasional failures, and his 
occasional chastisements, still keep his 
place in the instinctive affection of his par 
rents ; and a subject may persevere in un- 
sedueed loyalty to the earthly government 
under which he lives. But the glaring and 
the demonstrate fact with regard to man, 
vewed as a creature, is, that the habit of 
his heart is one continued habit of dislike 
and resistance to the Creator who gave him 
birth. 

The earthly master may have aU those 
services rendered to which he has a right, 
and so be satisfied. The earthly father may 
have all the devotedness, and all the attach- 
ment from his famil3r2which he can desire, 
and so be satisfied. The earthly sovereign 
may have all that allegiance from a loyal 
subject, who pays b& taxes, and never 
troosgresses his laws, which he expects or 
cares ibr, and so be satisfied. But go up- 
ward from them to the God who made us, — 
to the God who keeps us, — to the God in 
whom we live, and move, and have our 
being, — to the God whose care and whose 
presence are ever surroundmg us, who, 
from morning to night, and m>m night 
to mominff, watches over us, and tends us 
while we cdeep, and guides us in our waking 
moments, ana fdlows us to the business of 
the world, and brings us back in safety to 
*our homes, and never for a single instant 
of time withdraws (torn us the superintend- 
ence of an eye that never slumbers, and of 
a hand that is never weary. Now, all we 
require is a fair estimate of the claims of 
such a God. Does he ask too much, when 
he asks the afiections of a heart that receives 
its every beat, and its every movement, 
firom the impulse of his power? Does he 
ask too mudi, when he asks the devoted- 
ness o( a life, which owes its every hour 
and its every moment to him. whose right 
hand preserves us continually? Has he 
no right to complain, virhen he knocks at the 
door of our hearts, and trying to possess 
himself of the love and the confidence of 
his own creatures, he finds that all their 
thoughts, and aU then* pursuits, and all 
likings, are utterly away from him? Is 
there no truth, and no justice m the charge 
which he prefers against u8,-^when, sur- 
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rounded^ as we are by the fths of nature 
and of providence, all of which are bi& the 
giver is meanwhile fbrgoHen, and, amid the 
enjoyments of his bounty, we Uve wiAout 
htm in the world. If it indeed be true, that 
it is his sun which lights us on our path, and 
his earth on which we tread so finnly, and 
his air which circulates a fireshness around 
our dwellings, and his rain which produces 
aU the luxuriance that is spread around us, 
and drops upcm every field the smiling pro- 
mise of abundance for all the wants of his 
dependent children,— if all this be true, can 
it at the same time be right, that this all- 
providing God should have so little a place 
m our remembrance? that the whole man 
should be otherwise engaged thaii with a 
sense of him, and the Iwbitual exercise of 
acknowled^ent to him,? that in fact the 
full play of his regards should be expended 
on the things whi<£ are formed, and through 
the whole system of his conduct and his 
affidrs, there should be so utter a neglect of 
him who formed them? Surely if this be 
the true description of man, and the cha- 
racter of his heart in reference to God, then 
it is a case of too peculiar a nature to be 
illustrated by any of the analogies of human 
society. It must be taken up on its own 
grounds; and should the injured and of- 
fended Lawgiver offer to make it the subject 
of any communication, it is our part hum- 
bly to listen and implicitly to follow it 

And here it is granted, that amongst the 
men who are utter strangers to this codo- 
munication, you meet with the better and 
the worse; and that there is an obvious 
line of distinction which marks off" the base 
and the worthless amongst them, from those 
of them who are the valuable and the ac- 
complished members of society. And yet 
do we aver that one may step over that line 
and not be nearer than he was to God,— 
that, between the men on either side of it, 
and Him who created them, there lies an 
untrodden frulf of 8eparation,~that, with 
all the justice which rules their transac- 
tions, and all the honour which animates 
their bosoms, and all the compassion whicb 
warms their hearts, and streams forth 
either in tears of pity, or in acts of kind- 
ness, upon the miserable,— with all these 
virtues which they do nave, and whidi 
serve both to Uess and to adorn the condi- 
tion of humanity, there is one virtue, which, 
prior to the reception and the influence of 
the gospel of Christ, they most assuredly 
do not nave,— they are utterly devoid of 
godliness. They have no desire, and no 
inclination towards God. There may be 
the dread of him, and the occasional re- 
membrance of him ; but thi re is no affeo- 
tion for *um. 

This is the charge which we carry round 
amongst all the sons and daughters* of 
Adam, who have not submitted themselvas 
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lo the only name that Lb giyen under hea- 
ven whereby men can be saved. We ere 
not denying that ihe persons of some of 
them are dignified by tne more respectable 

I attributes of character; and that, from the 
parsons of others of them, there are beau- 
teously reflected the more amiable and en- 
dming attributes of character. But we 
afftrm, that with all these random varieties 
of moral exhibition which are to be found — 
the principle of loyalty to God has lost 
the nold of a presiding influence over all 
the children oi our degraded and undone 
nature. We ask you to collect all the scat- 
tered remnants of what is p^reat, and of 
what is gracefhl in accomplishments that 
may have survived the fall of our first pa- 
rents; and we pronounce, of the whole as- 
Bemblage, that they go not to alleviate, by 
one iota, the burden bf that controversy 
which lies between God and theur posterity, 
—that throughout all the ranks and diver- 
lifies of character which prevail in the 
world, there is one pervading a£fection of 
enmity to him ; that the man of talents for- 
gets that he has nothing which he did not 
receive, and so, courting by some lofty en- 
terprize of mind, the gaae of this world's 

I idmiraiion, he renounces his God, and 
makes an idol of his fame,— that the man 
of ambition feels not how subordinate he is 
to the might and the majest}r of his Cre- 
ator, but turning away all his reverence 
from him, falls down to the idol of power, — 
that the man of avarice withdraws all his 
trast from the living God, and, embarking 
all his desire in the pursuit of riches, and 
all his security in the possession of them, 
he makes an iddi of wealth, — ^that, descend- 
ing from these to the average and the every- 
day members of our world's population, we 

, see each walking after the counsel of his 
own heart, and in the sight of his own eyes, 
with every wish directed to the objects of^ 
time, and every hope bounded by its anti- 
dpatibns : and, amid all the love they bear 
to their families, and all the diligence they 
gife to their business, and all the homage 
of fmvse and attachment they obtain from 
fhen* friends, are they so surrounded by the 
influences ot what is seen and what is sen- 
liMe, that the invisible God is scarcely ever 
hooght of^ and his character not at all 
dwelt on with delight, and his will never 
Admitted to an habitual and a practice as- 
cendency over their conduct, so as to make 
it true of all, and of every one of us, that 
there is none who understandeth, and none 
who aeeketh after God. 

Now, if a man do not see this case made 
ottt against himself in all its enormity, he 
win ieel that the man who talks of it, and 
who proposes the gospel application to it, 
tilketh mysteriously. If the Spirit have 
Aot convinced him of sin, and he have 
WA learned to submit his diaracter to 



the lofty standard of m law which otEen 
to subordinate to the will of God. not 
merelv the whole habit of his outward his- 
tory, but also the whole habit of his inward 
affections, both the disease and the reme<^ 
are alike unknown to him. His character 
may be fair and respectable in the eyes of 
men; but it will not carry upon it one 
feature of that spirituality and holiness, and 
relish for those exercises that have God for 
thehr immediate object, which assimilate 
men to angels, and make them meet for 
the joys of eternity. His morality will be 
the morality of life, and his virtues will be 
the virtues of the world ; and all the mys- 
tery of a parable, or of a dark saying will 
appear to nang over the terms and the ex- 
planations of that gospel, against the lisht of 
which, tiie god of this world blindem the 
minds of those who believe not 

Let us therefoft reflect that the principle 
on which the peculiarities of the gc^pel look 
so mysterious, is just the feeling which na- 
ture has of its own sufllciency ; and, that 
you may renounce this delusive feding 
altogether, we ask you to think, how totally 
destitute you are of that whic God chiefly 
requuresof you. He requires your heart, and 
we venture to say of every man amongst you, 
who has heretofore livM in nqglect of the 
great salvation, that his heart, wuh all its ob- 
jects and afiiections, is away from God,— that 
it is not a sense of obliffation to him which 
forms the habitual and the presiding in- 
fluence of its movements,— that therefore 
every day and every hour of your history 
in the world, accumulates upon you the 
guilt of a disobedience of a for deeper and 
more offensive character than even the 
disobedience of your more notorious and 
external violations. There is ever with 
voYi, lymg folded in the recesses of your 
bosom, and pervading the whole system 
both of your desires and your doings, that 
which gives to sin all its turpitude, and all 
its moral hideousness in the sight of God. 
There is a rooted preference of the creature 
to the C^tor. There is a full desire 
after the gift, and a listless ingratitude to- 
wards the giver. There is an utter devoted- 
ness, in one shape or other, to the world 
that is to be burnt up, — and an utter forget- 
fulnessj amid all yout forms, and all your 
decencies, of him who endureth for ever. 
There is that universal attribute of the car- 
nal mind — enmity aoainst God; and we 
aflirm that, with this distaste in your hearts 
towards him, you, on every principle of a 
spiritual and intelligent morality, are as 
cnargeable with rebellion against your 
Maker, as if some apostate angel had been 
your champion, ana you warred with God, 
under the waving standards of defiance. 
It was to clear away the guilt of this mon- 
strous iniquity that Christ died. It was to 
mtd^e it possible for God, with his truth 
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QiiTiolated, and hifl hoUnesB untarnished, 
and all the high attributes of his eternal and 
unchangeable nature unimpaired, to hold 
out forgiyeness to the world,— that propi- 
tuLtion was made through the blood of his 
Swn son, eroi that God might be just, 
while the justifier of them who believe in 
J^sus. It is to make it possible for man to 
love tlie Being whom nature taught him to 
hate and to fear, that God now liAs, from 
his mercy-seat, a voice of the most beseech- 
ing tenderness, and smiles upon the world 
as God in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself^ and not imputing unto them their 
trespasses. It was utterly to shift the moral 
constitution of our minds, — an achievement 
beyond any power of hunumit3r, — that the 
Saviour, after he died and rose again, obtained 
the promise of the Father, even that Spirit 
through whom alone the fixed and radical 
disease of nature can be 4^ne away. And 
• thus, bv the ministration of the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, does he undertake not only 
to improve but to change us,— not only to 
repair but to re-make us,— not only to 
am^id our evil works, but to create us 
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anew unto apod wotks. thai we may be the 
workmansh^) of God in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. These are the loading and essential 
peculiarities of the New Testament This 
18 the truth of Christ : though to the ffow- 
ral mind of the world it is the trum of 
Christ in a mystery. These are the para- 
bles which the commissioned messengers 
of grace are to deal out to the sinful chiUOrtm 
of Ai^am,— and dark as they may appear, 
OP disgusting as they may sound in the ears 
of those who think that they are rich, and 
have need of nothmg, they are the very ar- 
ticles upon which hope is made to beam 
on the neart of a converted sinner, — and 
peace is restored to him, — and acceptance 
with God is secured by the terms of an un- 
alterable covenant.— and the only eflec- 
tive instruments or a vital and substantial 
refbrmation are provided ; so that he who 
before was dead in trespasses and suns is 
quickened together with Christ, and nude 
alive unto God, and renewed again after 
his image, and enabled to make constant 
progress in all the graces of a h(Aj s^d i 
spintual obedience. 



SERMON IV. 
An Eatifnaie of the MaralUy that U withaiU Oodlme$s. 



*U1 wish myielf with now water, and make my handa never ao dean : Tet ahalt thoa phmge me ia the 
ditch, and mine own clothea ahall aUior me. For he ia not a man, aa I am, that I ahoold anawer him, 
and we abould come toMCher ] * ' .—.... ......... 

hand upon oa both."— Jo6 iz. I 



Neither ia there any day'a-man betwixt na,that mi|^t by hia 



To the people of ever^ Christian coun- 
try the doctrine of a Mediator between God 
and man is familiarized by long possession ; 
though to many of them it be nothing more 
than the familiarity of a name recognized 
as a well-known sound by the ean without 
sending one fruitful or substantial thought 
into the understanding. For, let it be ob- 
served, that the listless acquiescence of the 
mind in a doctrine, to the statement or to 
the explanation of which it has been long 
habituated, is a very different thing from 
the actual nold which the mind takes of the 
doctrine, — ^insomuch that it is very possible 
for a man to be a lover of orthodoxy, and 
to sit with complacency under its ministers, 
and te be revolted by die heresies of those 
who would either darken or deny any of 
its articles,— and, in a word, to be most te- 
nacious in his preference for that form of 
words to whicn he has been accustomed ; 
while to the meaning of the words them- 
selves, the whole man is in a state of entire 
dormancy; and delighted though he really 
be by the utterance of the truUi, exhibits 
not in his person, or in his history, one 



evidence of that practical ascendency which 
Christian truth is sure to exert over the 
heart and the habits of every genuine be- 
liever. 

In the midst o) all that dimness, and aD 
this indolence about the realities of salva- 
tion, it is refreshing to view the workinga 
of a mind that is in earnest ; and of a mind 
too, which, instead of being mechanically 
carried forward in the track of a prescribed 
or authoritative orthodoxy, is prompted to 
all its aspirations by a deep feeung of guilt, 
and of necessity. Such we conceive to hav 
been the mind of Job, to whom the doc- 
trine of a Redeemer had not been explicitly 
unfolded, but who seems at times to have 
been favoured with a prophetic glimrae of 
him throuffh the light of a dhn and distant 
futurity. The stateofhis body, covered aa 
it was with disease, makes him an i4ject 
of sympathy. But there is a still deeper 
and more attractive sympathy excited by 
the state of his soul, labourmg under the 
visitation of a hand that was too heavy for 
him ; called out to combat with God, and 
struggling io,y(naintamJt: at^one thnc, 
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tomj^ to measure the Justice of his cause 
•with the righteousness of Heaven's dis- 
paBations ; at another, closing his com- 
pbto witti the murmurs of a despairing ac- 
^deseence ; and at l^iigth brought, through 
ail the varieties of an exercised ana agitated 
sfuht, to submit hiiqself to God, and to re- 
pent in dust and in ashes. 

niere is a darkness in the book of Job. 
He, at one time, under the soreness of his 
calamity, gives way to impatience ; and, at 
aaother, he seems to recall ^e hasty utter- 
ance of his more distempered moments. 
He^ in one place, fills his mouth with argu- 
ments; and, in another, he appears willmg 
to surrend^ them all, and to decline the 
uneqpal struggle of man contending with 
his Maker. He is evidently oppressed 
throughout by a feeling of want, without 
the fi2l understanding of an adequate or an 
appropriate remedy. Now, it does give a 
htther sense of the value g[ this remedy, 
when we are made to witness the unsatis* 
. fied longings of one who Uved in a dark and 
early periiM of the world, — when we hear 
him telling, as he does in these verses, 
where the soreness lies, and obscurely 
guessing at the ministration that is suited 
to it2~nor do we know a s'mgle passage of 
the Bible which carries home with greater 
effisct the necessity of a Mediator, than that 
where Job, on his restless bed, is set before 
lu^ wearying himself in the hopeless task of 
argumg with God, and calling for some 
day's-man betwixt them who might lay his 
band upon them both. 

Hie afflkstions which were heaped upon 
lob made him doubt his acceptance with 
his fifaker. This was the great burden of 
hia eomplamt, and the recovery of this ac- 
ceptance was the theme of manya fruit- 
less and fatigumg speculation. We have 
one of these speculations in the verses 
which are now submitted to you; and as 
they are four in number, so there is such a 
(liB&iction in the subjects of them, that the 
fwaage naturally resolves itself into four 
aeparate topics of illustration. In the 80th 
vene, we nave an expedient proposed by 
Job, for the pupose of obtaining the acoept- 
a«ee which he longed after: "If I wash 
mjsdf with cqiow water, and make my 
httids never so clean." In the 31st verse, 
we have the inefficacy of this expedient ; 
" Tet Shalt thou plunge me in the ditch, and 
miae own dothes shall abhor me.". In the 
98d lecs^ he gives the reason of this ineffi^ 
cacy; <<For he is not man, as I am, that I 
show answer him, and we should come 
together in judgment" And m the 99d 
verse, he intimates to us the right expedient, 
ttoder the form of compUuning that he him- 
adf has not the benefit of it: << Neither is 
there any day Vman betwixt us, that might 
lay his hand upon us both." 

I- It iS' not to be wondered at, that evei\ 
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a mistaken efficacy i^uld be ascribed to 
snow water, in the country of Job's resi- 
dence, where snow, if ever it fell at aU^ 
mu^ nave fallen rarely, at very extraor<4« 

ry seasons, and in the more elevated parts 
of nis neighbourhood. This rarity, added 
to its unscOlied whiteness, might have given 
currency to an idea of its efficacy as a puri- 
fier, beyond what actually belcmged to it.' 
Certain it is, toa that snow water, like 
wat^ deposited from the atmon>here, in 
any bther form, does not possess that hard- 
ness which is often to be met with in spring 
water. But however this be, and whether 
the popular notion of the punfying virtues 
of snow water, taken up by Job, be wdl 
founded or not, we have here an expedient 
suggested for making the hands clean, and 
the man pure and acceptable in the sight of 
God, — a method proposed within the reach 
of man, and which man can perform, for 
making himself an object of complacency 
to his Maker : a method, too, which is quite 
effectual for beautif3ring all that meets the 
discernment of the outward eye, and which 
is here set before us as connected with the 
object of gaming the eye of that high and 
heavenly Witness, with whom we qave to 
do. This is what we understand to be re- 
presented by washinff with i^w water. 
It comprehends all that man can do for 
washing himself, and for making himself 
clean in the sight of God. Job complains 
of the firuitlessness of Uiis expedient, and 
perhaps mingles with his complaints the 
reproaches of a spirit that was not yet sub- 
dued to entire acquiescence in the righte- 
ousness of God. Let us try to examhie 
this matter, and, if possible, ascertain whe- 
ther man is able, on the utmost stretdi of 
his powers and oi his performances, to make 
himself an object of approbation to his 
Judge. 

Without entering faite the metaphysical 
controversy about me extent or the ihiedom 
of human agency, let it be observed, that 
there is a plam and a popular understanding 
on the subject of what man can do and of 
what he cannot do. We wish to proceed 
on this understanding for the present, and 
to illustrate it by a few examples. Should 
it be asked, if a man can keep his hands 
fh>m stealing, it would be the unhesitating 
answer of aknost every one that he can do 
it,— and if he can keep his tongn^ from 
lying, that he can do it,— and if he can con- 
stram his feet to carry him every Sabbath 
to the house of God, tiiat he can do this 
also,— and if he can tithe his income, or 
even reducmg himself to the necessaries of 
life, make over the mighty sacrifice of all 
the remainder to the poor, that it is certainly 
possible for him to do it,— and if he can 
keep a guard upon his lir», so that not one 
whisper of malignity shall escape from 
them, that he can also prescribe this task to 
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bidkadf; and is Me to i>erform it,— ttid if 
he can read much of his Bible, and utter 
many prayers in private, that he can do it, 
— and if he can assemble his finnily on the 
morning and the evmiing of every day, and 
go through the worship of God along with 
them, that all this he can do, — that ul this 
lies within the compass of human agency. 

Let any one man do, then, what all men 
think it possible for him to do, and he will 
wear upon his person the visible exhibition 
of much to recommend him (to the favoura- 
ble judgment of his fellows. He Will be 
guilty of no one transgression a^pinst the 
peace and order of society. He will be cor- 
rect, and re^lar, and completely inofien- 
sive. He will contribute many a deed of 
positive beneficence to the weliare of those 
'around him ; and may even, on the strength 
of his many decencies, and many observa- 
tions, hold out an aspect of religiousness to 
the general eye of the world. There will 
be a wide and most palpable distinction of 
character between him, and those who, at 
large from the principle of self-contrd, re- 
sign themsdves to the impulse of every 
present temptation; and are either intem- 
perate,* or oishonest, or negligent of ordi- 
nances, just as habit, or the urgency of theur 
feeUngs and their Qrcumstances, may hap- 
pen to have obtamed the ascendancy over 
them. Those do not what they might, and 
what, in common estimation, they can do ; 
and it is just because the man has put forth 
all his strenuousness to the task ot accom- 
plishing all that he is able for, that he looks 
80 mucn more seemly than those who are 
beside him, and holds out a for more en- 
gaging display of what is moral and praise- 
worthy to all his acquaintances. 

II. I will not be able to oonvin6e you 
how superficial the reformation of all these 
doings 18, without passmg on to the 8Ist 
verse, and proving^ that in the pure eye of 
God the man who has made the most co- 
pious application in his power of snow- 
water to the visible conduct, may still be an 
object of abhorrence ; and tnat if God enter 
into jud||ment with him. he will make him 
appnr as one plungea in the ditch, his 
righteousness as filthy rags, and himself as 
an unclean thmg. There are a thousand 
thmgs which, in popular and understood 
language, man can do. It is quite the general 
sentiment, that he can abstun from stealing, 
and lying, and calumny, — that he can give 
of his substance to the poor, and attend 
church, and pray, and read his Bible, and 
keep up the woiship of God in his family. 
Bu^ as an instance of distinction between 
what he can do, and what he cannot do, let 
lis make the undoubted assertion, that he 
can eat wormwood, and just put the ques- 
tion, if he can also relish wormwood. That 
Is a difierent aibir. I may command the 
performance] but have no such command 



over my organs of sense, as to command a 
liking, or a taste for the performance. Hm- 
illustration is homely ; but it is enough te 
our purpose, if it be eflfective. I may ac- 
complish the doing of what God bids^; hot 
have no pleasure in God himselfl The for- 
cible constraining of the hand, may make 
out many a visibte act of obedience, tmt tiie 
relish of the heart may refuse to go along 
with it The outer man may be all in a 
bustle about the commandments of God, 
while to the inner man God is an ofiisnoe 
and a weariness. His neighbours ma^ look 
at him, and all that their eye can reach may 
be as clean as snow-water can make it' But 
the eye of God reaches a great deal Either. 
He is the discemer of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart, and he may see the fou^ 
ness of spiritual idolatry in every one of its 
receptacles. The poor man has no more 
conquered his rebellious afifections, than he 
has conquered his distaste for wormwood. 
He may fear God ; he may listen to dod; 
and. in outward deed, may obey God. BoL 
he Qoes not, and he will not, love God ; an^ 
while he drags a heavy load of tasks, and 
duties, and observances after him, he ttves 
in the hourly violation of the first and 
greatest of the commandments. 
. Would any parent among you oomit it 
enough that you obtamed a service like this 
from one of your children ? Would yon 
be satisfied with the obedience of his bimd, 
while you knew that the aflections of his 
heart were totally away from you? XiCt 
every one requirement^ issued from the 
chaur of parental authontv, be moat rigfidly 
and punctually done by him, would not the 
sullenness of his alienated countenance torn 
the whole oi it into bitterness? It is the 
heart of his son which the parent longs af- 
ter ; and the lurking distaste and disaffection 
which rankle there^ can never, never be 
made up by such an obedience, as the 
yoked and the tortured negro is compelled 
to yield to the whip of the overseer. T%e 
service may be done ; but all that can mi- 
nister satis&ction in the principle of the 
service, may be withhdd from it; and 
though the very last item df the bidden per- 
formance is rendered, this will neither mend 
the deformity of the unnatural child, nor 
soothe the feelings of the jifflicted and the 
mortified &ther. 

God is the Father of spirits; and the 
willmg subjection of the spurit is thtf wfakh 
he requires of us. " My son, give me Ihy 
heart ;" and if the heart be withheld, God 
says of all our visible performances, ^l^j 
what purpose is the multitude of ^our sacri*' 
fices unto me?" The heart is his require- 
ment ; and fuD, indeed, is the title whi^ he I 
pefers to it He put life into us ; and it is 
he who hath drawn a circle of enjoyments^ 
and friendriiips, and interests around us. 
Every thmg tnat we take deifght in,ismin* 
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kloed to 08 out of his hand. HepUestti 
emj HKMneiit with his kindneBs; and when 
^length the gift stole the heart of man 
away nom the Giver, so that he became a 
ioner of his own pteasore, rather titan a 
bver of God, eren tben would he not leaYe 
w to perish in the guih of our rebellion. 
Han Hiade himsdf an alien, but God was 
not willing to abandon him ; and, rather 
than lose hun for ever, didt he devise a way 
of access by which to woo, and to welcome 
Mm bode again. The way of our recovery 
» indeed a way that his heart was set upcm ; 
ttd to prove it, he sent his own eternal Son 
into the world, who unrobed him <^ all his 

ries and made himself of no reputation. 
bad to tny^ in the mttness d hm 
I strength, that he might unbar the gates of 
^ a^oentanee to a guiltv world ; and now that, 
in fidl hannony witn the truth and Uie jus- 
tin of God, sinners may draw nig^ thiottrii 
tbe Idood of the atonement, mat is the 
VQltelU length to which the oondescen- 
te af God carries him? Why, he actually 
iKieeches us to be reconciled : and, with a 
tone more tender than the aflbction of an 
euthly father ever prompted, does he call 
upon us to turn, and to turn, m whyshould 
ire die? if, after en this, the antipathy of na- 
tare to God still cleave to |is; nf, under the 
power of this antipaHiy, the service we 
yield be the cold and unwitting servioe of 
^msiFamt; if; with many of tiie visilile out- 
woiia of obedleiice, thero be abo the strog- 

&i of a reluctuil heart to ttke awaw 
to obe^enee afl its dieerfUness, u 
BoCGod defrauded of his offering? Does 
there not rest on the moral tapect of oar 
cbvacter, in reference to hiss, an the odious- 
nen of unnatural children ? Let our outer 
doings be what they may, does there not 
idhereto us the tur^ude of having dee|dy 
revolted against that Being whose kindness 
htt nerer abandoned ns ? And, though pure 
io ^ eye of ou r fiollowe, and our hands be 
^as with snow-water, is there nothing 
in oor hearts aeatnst which a roiritual law 
may denouice its severities, and, the giver 
of uat law may lift a voice of righteous ex- 
POBtidatoi? <* Hear ye now what the Lord 
■ith: Arise, contend thou before the moun- 
tttD4. and let the hiUs hear thy voice. Hear 
yti mountuns. the Lord's controversy, 
m ye stronff foundations d the earth : 
w the Lord hath a con t r o v e rsy with his 
P4ffe,and he mXl plead with Isra^. O 
2 people, what have I done unto thee, 
nwhom have I wearied thee? testify 
ii^me." 

ttis not easy to Unr open the utter naked- 
M of the natural heart in reference to 
uod; or to convince the possessor of it, 
jfl^undor the guise of his many plaum- 
WM, there may luric that which gives to 
<D^ its hideousness. 

Hie mere man of ordinaaces eannot ao- 
T 



quiesee in idiat he redLons to be the ex- 
aggerations of (Nrthod<»y upon this subject; 
nor can he at all conoeive 1m>w it is possible 
that, with so much of the semblance of god- 
liness about him, there should, at the same 
time, be within him the very opposite of 
godliness. It is, mdeed, a difficult tadc to 
carry upon this point the conviction of him 
who positivdy loves the SabbatlL and to 
whom the chime of its morning bells brings 
the ddlghtful associations of peace and of 
sacredness, — who has his hours oi prajrer, 
at which he gathers his family around him, 
and his hours of attendance on that house 
where the man of God deals out his weddy 
lessons to the assembled oongregatidn. it 
may be in vain to tell him, tha^ Uod in fact 
is a weariness to his heart, when it is at- 
tested to him by his own consciousness: 
that when the preacher is before him, and 
the people are turound him, and the pro- 
fessed opject of their coming together is to 
jom in the exercise of devotion, and to grow 
m the knowledge of God, he finds in &ct 
that all is pleanntness, that his eye is not 
merely filled with the public exhibition, and 
his ear reg^ded by the impressivenees of a 
human voice, but that me interest of his 
heart is eompletdy kept up bj the succes- 
sion and variety m the exerdses. It may 
be in vam to tell him, that this rdigion of 
taste or tfus rdigion of Imbit, or this re- 
ligion of inheritance, may utterlv consist 
with tl^ deep and the determinea worMli- 
ness of all his aflfeetions,— that he whom 
he thinksio be the God of his Sabbat is not 
the God of his week; but that, throughout 
aU the suoeessive days, of it, he is going 
astray after the id<^ of vani^, and uving 
witiiout God in the world. This is demon- 
stration enough of all his f(Nrm8,and all his 
observations, being a mere surface display, 
without a living principle of piety. But 
portiaps it may serve jnore effectually to 
convince him of it, diould we ask him, how 
his godlhiesB thrives m the ckMet, and what 
are the workings of his heart, in the ab- 
stTMt and sditiry hour of intercourse wiUi 
the unseen Father. In church, ikere m^y 
be mudi to interest him, and to keep him 
alive. But when akiie,aittd deserted oy^ 
the ac e o m pen iments of a solemn assembly, 
we should like to know with what vivacity 
he enters on the one bushiess of meditatmg 
on God, aond holding converse with God. 
Is the sense <rf the all-seemg and ever-pre- 
sent Deity enoQgh ibr him ; and does love 
to God bri^ten and sustain the moments 
of solitary prayer? The mind may have 
enoi^ to interest it hi church ; but docs 
the secret exercise of fellow^p with the 
Father bring no distaste, and no weariness 
along wi^ n? Is it any thing more than 
the homage of a formal presentation? And 
when the busmess of devotion is thus un- 
peq^ of all its extenMls, and of all its 
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AcoesnrieB; when thu reduced toa naked 
exercise of spirit, can 3rou ^peal to the 
longingB, and the affections of that spirit, as 
the essential proof of yoar godliness 7 And 
do yon never, on occasions like this, dis- 
cover that which is in yonr hearts, and de- 
tect their enmit^r to him who formed them ? 
Do you afford no gromid for the complaint 
which he uttered of old, wh^ he said. 
^ Have I been a wilderness unto Israel, and 
a land of darkness?" and do you not per- 
ceive that with this direction of your feel- 
ings and your desires away from the living 
God, though jTOU be outwardly dean, as by 
the operation of snow water, he may plunge 
you in the ditdi, and make your own clothes 
to abhor 3^011. 

We shaU conclude this part of our sub- 
ject with two observations. 

First The ^orts of nature may, in pdnt 
of inadequacy, be ccmrpared to the applicar 
tion of snow water. Yet there is a practical 
mischief here, in which the zeal of contro- 
versy^ bent on its (me pohit, and its one 
principle, nuy unconsciously involve us. 
We are not, m pursuit of any arffumoit 
whatever, to lose siffht of eflforta. We are 
not to deny them the plao& and the im- 
portance which tiie Bible plainly assigns to 
them; nor are we to forbear insisting upon 
their performance by men, previous to con- 
version, and in the very act of conversion, 
and in every period of the progress, how- 
ever far advanced it may be, of the new 
creature in Jesus Christ our Lord. We 
speak Just now of mcoi, previous to con- 
version, and we call to your remembrance 
the example of John the Baptist. The in- 

iudicious way in which the doings of men 
lave been spoken of, has had practically 
this ^ect on many an inqmrer. Since do- 
mg is of so little consequence, let us even 
abstain from it. Now the forerunner of 
Christ spake a very^iffisrent language. He 
unceasingly called upon the people to do; 
and this was the very preaching n^iich the 
divine wisdom appomted as a preparation 
for the Saviour. << He that hath two coats, 
let him impart to hun that hath none ; and 
he that hath meat, let him do likewise." — 
" Exact no more than that which is ap- 
pointed."—" Do violence to no man ; neither 
accuse any falsely, and be content with 
your wages." Was not JohiL then, it may 
be said^ a mere superficial reformer? Had 
he stopped short at this, he would have 
been no better. His teaching could have 
done no more tiian is done by the mere 
iHPplication of snow water. But he did not 
stop here. Hfi told the people that there 
was a preacher and a preacuiing to come 
after hjaa^ In comparison of which he and 
his seknons were nothing. Hepohitedthe 
eye and the expectation of his hearers full 
upon one that was greater than himself; 
and, while he baptized with water unto re- 
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pentanee, and called upon the peo^ to 
mune their doings, he told them of one 
mightier than he, who was to baptize with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire. 

And, Secondly, That you may be con- 
vinced of the utter necessity of such a bap- 
tism; let us affirm the inadequacy of all 
the rairest virtues and accompushments of 
nature. God has, for the well-being of 
society, provided man with certain fed- 
ings and .constituticmal principles of actkm, 
which lead him to a conduct beneficial to 
those around him; lo which conduct he 
may be carried by the impulse of these 
principles, with as little reference to the 
will of God, as a mother, among the in- 
ferior animals, when constrained by the 
sweet and powerful influences of natural 
affection, to ^uard the safety, and provide 
for the nounshment of her young. Take 
account of these principles as they exist in 
the bosom of man, and you tiiere find com- 
passion for the unfortunate ; the shame of 
detection in any thing mean, or disgrace- 
ful; the desure of standing well in the 
opinion of his fdlows; the kindlier chari- 
ties^ which shed a mild and a quiet lustre 
aver the walks of domestic life; and those 
wider principles of patriotism and public 
usefulness which, combined with an am- 
tite for distinctioiL will raise a few of me 
more illustrious 01 our race to some high 
and f^l^idid career of bmefioraice. Now, 
these are the principles which, scattered in 
various proportions among the individuals 
of human kind, gave rise to the varied hues 
of character among them. Some possen 
them in no senstbte degree; and tl^y are 
pointed at with abhorrence, as the most 
monstrous and deibrmed of the species. 
Others have an average share of them; 
and they take their station amongst the 
common-i^aee characters of society. And 
others go beyond the average; and are 
srogled out fh)m amongst their fellows, as 
the kind, the amiable, Sie sweetrtempered, 
the upright, whose hearts swell with hon- 
ourable feeunff, or whose pulse beats high 
in the pride of integrity. 

Now, conceive for a moment, that the 
belief of a God were to be. altogether ex- 
punged from the world. We have no doubt 
that society would suffer most painfully in 
its temporal interests by such an event 
But the machine of society might still be 
kept up ; and on the face of it you might 
still meet with the same gradations of cha- 
racter, and the same varied distributicm of 
praise, among the individuals who compose 
it Suppose It possible, that the world could ' 
be broken off from Uie system of God's ad- 
ministration altogether ; and that he were to 
consign it, vrith Sn its present accommoda- 
tions, and all its natural principles^ to aome 
far and solitary place, beyond the limits of 
his ecottomy-^weshcmld still find oursdves 
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10 the midst of a moral variety of character; 
and man, sitting in judgment over it, woaM 
aav of some, that they are good, and of 
othen^ that they are eviL Even in this 
demise re^on of atheism, the e3re of the 
aentimentahst might expatiate among hean- 

ous and interesting spectacles, — amiable 
Aothem shedding their graceful tears over 
the tomb of departed hiflEmcy ; hi^h-toned 
im^rity maintaining itself imsulhed amid 
the aOorements of corruption ; benevolence 
plying its labours of usefulness ; and patri- 
otism earning its proud reward, in the testi- 
mony of an approving people. Here, then, 
you have compassion, and natural affec- 
tion, and justice, and public spbrit— but 
woidd it not be a glaring perversion of lan- 
guage to say, that there was godliness in 
aworid,where there was no feeling and 
DO conviction i^ut God. 

In tiie midst of this busy scene, let God 
rereal himself^ not to eradicate these princi- 
ples of action— but giving his sanction to 
whatsoever things are just, and lovely, and 
boDOUiaUe, and of good report, to make 
liimsdf known, at the same time as the 
Creator and Upholder d all things, and as 
the Bemg with whom all his rational off- 
spring had to do. Is this solemn an- 
noimoement from the voice of the Eternal 
to make no difference uix>n them? Are 
tiiose principles which might flourish and 
be sustained on a soQ of atheism, to be 
eounted enough even after the wonderful 
troth of a living and a reigning God has 
Imnt upon the world ? You are just i^right, 
mdiroensably right You say you have as- 
serted no more than your own. But this 
property is not your own. He gave it to 
TOO, and he may call upon you to give to 
him an account of your stewardship. You 
are compassionate;— right also. But what 
if he set up the measure of the sanctuary 
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upon your compassion? and, faistead of a 
desultory instinct excited to feding by a 
moving picture of^ sensibility, and limited in 
effdci to a humble fraction of your expendi- 
ture, he call upon you to love your neigh- 
bour as yourself; and to maintam this prin- 
ciple at the expense of self-denial, and in 
the midst of manifold provocations? You 
love your children ;— still indispensably 
right But what if he should say, and he 
has actuaUy said it that you may know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, 
and still be evil? and that if you love father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, more than 
him,youarenot worthy of him? The lus- 
tre of your accomplishments dazzles the 
eye o( your neif hbourhood. and you bask 
with a delighted heart in tne sunshine ai 
glory. But what if he should say. that his 
glory, and not your own, shoma be the 
constant aim of your doings ? and that if 
you love the praise of men more than the 
praise of God, you stand, in the pure and 

3»uritual records of heaven, convicted of 
olatry ? You love the things of the world ; 
and the men of the world, coming together 
in judgment upon you, take no offence at 
it But God takes oflence at it Hesays,— 
and is he not right in myinf ?— 4hat 6 the 
gift withdraw the affBctions from the Giigpr. 
tti&n is something wrong ; that the love of 
these thhigs is opposite to the love of the 
FaHier ; and that, unleai you withdraw your 
afl^ions from a worid that perisheth. you 
will perish alon^ with it ^rely if tnese, 
and such like pnnciples, may consist with 
the atheism or a world where God is un- 
thouffht of and unknown. — yon stand con- 
victed of a still deeper ana more determined 
atticism, who under the revelation of a God 
challenging the honour that is due unto his 
name, are satisfied with your holding in 
society, and live wittioQt lum hi the world. 



SERMON V. 
7%€ Judgmma of Mm, compared with ths JudgmmU of €hd. 

* Willi nshlimfWTflnAU tUng that I tboiild be judged of yoa, or of iMui*t JadgnMBt— be that Jodgat 
BMia die Loid.'*-! CMifUm ir. 8, |. 

III. Whbn two parties meet together on 
the bosuiess of adjusting their reqiective 
dahns^ or when, m the language of our 
text, they come together in judfinent, the 
principles on which they proceed must de- 
pend on the relation in which they stand 
10 eai^ othor: and we know not a more 
ktd or a more deep hiid delusion, than that 
bf iriiich the principles, applicable to the 
case of a man entering into judgment with 
h'» ftik>w-nien, are transferred to the far dif- 



ferent case of man's entering into judgment 
with his God. Job seems to have been 
aware of this difference^ and at times to 
have been humbled by it In reference to 
man, he stood on triumphant ground, and 
often spoke of it in a style of boastfbl vindi- 
cation. No one could mipeach his justice. 
No one oQBld question his generosity. And 
he made his confident appeal to the remem- 
brance of those aroimd him, when he says 
of h'unself; that he delivered the poor that 
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crieil, and the iktheriei^ and him that had 
none to help him; that tne Ueanng of him 
that was ready to perisb came upon him, 
and be caused the widow's heart to sin^r 
ibr joy ; that he put on righteousness, and it 
clothed hioL and his judgment was as a 
robe and a dfiadem ; that he was eyes to the 
Uind, and feet was he to the lame; that h» 
was a father to the poor, and the cause that 
he knew not, he jMarched out On these 
grounds did he challenge the judgment 
of man. and actually obtained it For we 
are told, because he did all this^ thi^ when 
the ear heard him, then it blessed him, and 
when the eye saw him, it gave witness unto 
him. 

There is not a more frequent exercise of 
mind in society, than that by which the 
members of it form and declare their judg- 
ment of each other— and the work of thus 
deciding is a work which they all share in, 
and on which, perhaps, there is not a day 
of their liyes wnerein uey are no^called 
upon to expend some measure of attention 
and understanding— and we know not if 
there be a single topic that more readOy 
engages the conversation of human beings — 
and often do we utter our own testimony, 
and hear the testimony of others to the 
virtues and, vices of the absent— and out of 
alMiis has arisen a standard of estimation— 
and it is such a standard as many may 
actually reach, and fome have actually ex- 
ceeded—and tnus it is, that it appears to re- 
quire a very extended scale of reputation 
to take in all the varieties of human charac- 
ter—and while the lower extremity of it 
is occupied by the dishonest, and the per- 
fidious, and the glaringly selfish, who are 
outcasts from general respect ; on the hiflher 
extremity of il^ do we bendd men, to whom 
are awarded, by tbe universal voioa all the 
honours of a proud and unsullied excel- 
lence—and their walk in the v^orld is di j[ni- 
fled by the reverence of many salutations 
—and as we hear of their truth and their 
uprightness, and their pqncdy liberalities 
and of a heart alive to every impulse oi 
sympathy, and of a manner sweetened by 
all the delicacies of genuine kindness; — 
who does not see that. In this Msemblage 
of moral graces and accomplishments, there 
is eD0U|[h to satisfy man, and to carry the 
admiration of man ? and caa we wonder if, 
while we gaze on so fine a specimen of our 
naturcL we should not merely pronounce 
upon nim an honourable sentence at the 
tribunal of human judgment, but we should 
conceive of hhn that he looks as bright and 
faultless in tbe eye of God, and that he is 
in every way meet for his presence and his 
friendship in eternity. 

Now, If there be any truth in the dis- 
tlnctioQ of our text; if a man may have the 
judffmflnt of his fbUows, and yet be utterly 
nnm Ibr cootendhig in judgment wtth God; 
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if there be any emphasis^in the conaidera- 
tion, that he is God, and not man ; or mny 
delusion m conceiving of him, that he is 
altogether like unto ourselves,— may not 
all that ready circulation of praise, and of 
acknowledgement, which obtmns in wodety^ 
carry a iqostrumous, and a most bewitching 
influence along with it? Is it not posaifcii 
that on the ^plause of man there may be 
reared amost treacherous sdf-complaoencyl 
Might not we build a confidence before 
God, on this sandy foundation? Think 
3rou not, that it is just this ill-supported con- 
fidence which shuts out from many a heart 
the humiliating doctrine of the gospel 7 Is 
there no such imagination as that Deceoae 
we are so well ame to stand our ground 
before the judgment of the world, we diaU 
be equally wellable to stand our ground be- 
fore the judgment-seat of the great day? Are 
there not many who, upon this very prin- 
ciple, count themselves rich and to have 
need of nothing? And have you never 
met with men orcharacter, and estimation in 
societjT, who^ surrounded by the graHilations 
of their neighbourhood, find the debasing 
views of humanity, which are set before ns 
in the New Testament, to be beyond their 
comprehension) who are utterly in the ddA, 
as to the truth and the justness of such re- 
presentations, and with whom the yoice <tf 
God is therefore deafened by the voice and 
the testimony of men? 7^^ ^^ i^^^^om- 
selves in that character of vileness and o£ 
guUt which he ascribes to them. They are 
blind to the principle of the text, that he ie 
not a man ; and that they may not be able 
to answer him, though they may be ahle 
to meet the every rqproach, and to h6Ld ont 
the lofty vindication a^^unst every charge, 
which an^ one of Uieir fellows may prefer. 
And thus it is, that many live in the habitual 
neglect of a salvation which they cannot 
see that they require; and spend their days 
in an hisidious securi^, firom whidi nothing 
but the voice of the last messenger, or the 
call of the last trumpet, shall awiScen theou 

To do away this d^usion, we shall ad- 
vert to two leadmg points of distinctkm 
between the judgment of men and that of 
God. There is a distinction founded upon 
the claims which God has a right to pre- 
fer against us, when compared with tbe 
clahns whii^ our fellow-men have a rifirht 
to prefer against us ; — and there is a dis- 
tinction founded upon that clairep and mora 
elevated sense which God has of that h<^- 
ness without which no man shall see hia 
f^ce, of that moral worth without which we 
are utteriy unfit for the society of heayen. 

The people around me have no right to 
complain, if I give to every man his own ^ 
or, in other wcwds. if I am true to all my 
promises, and faitnihl to all my bargainsj 
and if what I daun as iustke to mysdl^ 1 
most scrupulously renoier to oAen, whan 
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t^]r are ia lik6 cireiBiittaiioeB wHh mjNelfl 
fkm^ let BM do all thisi and I earn amongBt 
my itikfwa the diaracter of a man ot 
hoooiv and of equity. Did I live with suph 
A cbaiBCter in an uniallen worid, these vir- 
tott would not at ail Mnaliae me^ tbouflh 
the opposite vices would mark me out for 
aofversal surprise and IndigHation. But 
it 80 happens that I lire in a world Idfl of 
corruption, where deo^t and didumesty are 
common ;r-where, though the higher ds- 
grees of them are Bfpokea of with ahhor- 
i6Doe» the lower degrees of them are looked 
M wii^ a vei^ genml oonnlTsnce i — whne 
tiie inilezibihty of a truth thai knows not 
oae art of ,eoneealment, and the delicacy of 
an honour that was never tainted, would 
greatlv signahze me ^— and thus j^ i% that 
clioogfa I went not h^ond the strict require- 
brbCs of inte^y, yet by ray nice and un- 
faryiag fulfitanent of them, should I ri» 
•l^e the ordmary level of numan repula- 
tion, and be rewarded by the most; flatter- 
iBgdistinctioiis of human a^lauseu 

But again, I may in foot give to othen 
moie than their own ; and hi so doing I may 
cam the credit of other virtues. I nay 
gather an ad^ional lustre around my dia- 
lader^ and eoUeet torn tiM)8e around me 
the tribute of a still kmder and mom rap- 
turous approbatioiL I may have a heart 
ooostitutionally framed to the foslmg and 
the exercise of oempaauon. I may scatter 
oa every side of me the treasures of benefi- 
cenee. I may have an eye for pity, and a 
famd open as day foi meltiag charity. I 
nay lay aside a large proportion of my 
veahh to the service of ethersr-and wh^ 
with a bosom open lo every impulse of pity, 
and with an f^ ever lighted up by the 
siaSe of oourteousness, ttad with a ready 
ear to all thai is offered in the shape of 
eomplaint or supplication, I may not go bo> 
ymid the demands of ottos, but I may 
go matly beyond all that they have a right 
to demand, and if I signalize myself by 
rendering mithnilly to every man his due, 
-^mi more shall I signalize mysdf by a 
kindneas that is nevor weary, by a liboralit^ 
that never is exhausted. 

Now, we need not oier to assign the pre- 
cise d^ree to which a man must carry the 
eiarase of these gratuitous virtues, ere he 
eaa obtam for them the good will, and the 
goad opinion of society. We need not say 
by bow small a fraction of his inccmie, he 
may thus purchase the hcnnage of his ao- 
<)iiaintancee,'— at how easry a rate he may 
lead away one person delighted by his a^ 
lability ; or anoiher by the ho^tality of 
hii reeG))Cion ; or a third by the rendering 
of a personal service ; or a fourth by the 
dinct convejranoe of a present,— or, finally, 
lor what ea^ense he may surround him- 
•elf by the mratHuda of many poor, and the 
biaariogs ana tiie prayers of maqy cottages. I 
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We cannot biing forward any rigid oom- 
putaiion ^ this matter. But we appeal to 
the fnmerience of your own history, and to 
your WMNBrvation of others, if a man might 
not, without any pain&Q, or any senmt^ 
surrender of enjoyment at ail, stand out to 
the eye of o^rs in a blaze oi manl re- 
piitaiion*-if the substantial eititen might 
not, on the convivialitiea of friendship^ ha 
indulging his own taste, and at the very 
time be securing firom his pleased and sa- 
tisfied guests, the attestations of their cor- 
daality— if the man of buMfiess might not 
be nobly generous to hie friends m adv»- 
si^, mid at the same time be running one 
unvaried earner of aeeumnlatiim—if the 
man of socie^ might not be charming 
every aoqnttntance txf the truth ant the 
tenderness of hie expressions, and at the' 
same time, instead ei impairing, be hei|^ 
ening his share of thai folieity, vriiich the 
Author of ow beteg has annexed to human 
intsrconrse— if a thousand little acts of ao- 
eommodation (rem one neighbour to an- 



other, might not swell the tide of praise and 
of populmty, and wt. as am|de a remain- 
der of pleaenraUe teehng be Idt to each as 
before. And even when the sacrifice is 
more painful, and the generosity wxte nh 
ma^ic, and man can appeal tasome miflltor 
reduction of wealth as the meamue of 1» 
beneficence to others, migjit it not be said 
of him. if the life be more than meat, and 
the body than raiment, that still there is 
left to hhn more than he can pKMsibiv sur- 
reoder ? that, though he strip himself of all 
his goods to foed the poor, there remains 
to bun that, without which all is nothing- 
ness,— thaiabreathing and a conscious man. 
he still treada on the face of our world, and 
besta his part in that universe of life^ where 
the unfctliag cempBsioo of God still con- 
tinues to ^hdd hun,-— that instead of Ijinff 
wrapt in the insai^tMlity of an etomal 
grave, he has aH the images of a waking 
fflcistenee around him, and all the glories 
of immoitality before himy— that instead of 
being witherod to a thiaa of nought, and 
gone to thai daik and hidden land, where 
all is silence and deep annihilation, a thou- 
sand avenues of enjoyment are still op&a to 
him, and the promise of a daily provision is 
stin made sure, and he is free to all the 
non Uessings of nature, and he is 
freer still to all the consohitions, and to all 
AeprivilegeB of the goc^l. 

Thus it appears that after I have fulfilled 
all the ckims of men, and mto are satis- 
fied,-*that afler having gone, in the exer- 
ch» of liberality, beyond these claims, and 
men are filled with ddigbt and admiration, 
—that after, on the footing of equal and in- 
ctependent rights, I have come into judg- 
mmit with my fellowfi, and the^ have 
awarded to me the tribute of their most 
honoundde testimony, the footing on which 
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I Stand with Gbd Btill temains- to be at- 
tended to, and his daimfl still remain to be 
adjusted,— And the mighty account still lies 
uncancelled between the creature and tke 
Creator.— between the man who, in refer- 
ence to nis neighbour, can say, I give every 
one his own, and out of my own I expa- 
tiate in acts of tmdemess and generodty 
amongst them, and the God who can say, 
You have nothing tiiat you did not receive, 
and all yon ever gave is out of the abili^ 
which 1 have conduBrred upon you, and this 
wealtii is not your own, but his who be- 
stowed it, and who now calls upon you to 
render an account of your stewaidship, — 
between the man who has purchased, by a 
fhu:|ion of his property, tne good will of 
his Isquaintanoes, and the God who asserts 
his rigfu to have every fraction of it turned 
into an expression of gratitude, and devoted 
to his fflory,— between the man who holds 
up his head in society, because his justice, 
imd the ministrations of his liberality, have 
distinguished him, and the God who de- 
mands tiie returns of duty and of acknow- 
ledgem^t, for giving him the fimd of these 
ministrations, and for giving what no money 
can purduise,— for puttnig the principle of 
life mto his bosom,— for furnishing him 
with all his senses, and, tiirongh these ui- 
lets of communication, giving him a part, 
and a projierty. 'm 931 ihaX \a around him, — 
for sustaining nim in all the elements of 
his being, and conferring upon him all his 
capacities, and all his joys. 

Now. what'We wish you to feel is, that 
the juagment of men may be upon 3rour 
side, and the judgment of God be most 
righteously against you-— that vidiile Arom 
the one nothing is heard but admiration and 
gratitude, from the other, there may be such 
11 charge of sinfulness, as, whai set hi or- 
der before your eye, will convince you, that 
he by whom you consist, is ddrauded of 
all his ofierings,— that, while all the com- 
mon honesties and humanities of social life,, 
are acquitted to the entire satisfhction of 
others, and to the entire purity of your 
own reputation in the world, your whole 
heart and conduct may be utterly pervaded 
by the habit of ungodliness,— that, while 
not one daim which your neighboura can 
prefer, is not met most readily, and dis- 
charged most honourably, the great ckdms 
of the Creator, over those whom he has 
formed, may lie altogether unheeded; and 
he, your constant benefactor, be not loved, 
— and he, jowt constant preserver, be not 
depended on,— and he, your most legiti- 
mate sover^fln, be not obeyed, — and hcL 
the unseen ^iri^ who pervades all, and 
upholds all, be neither worshipped in spirit 
and hi truth, nor vested with the hold of a 
rightful supremacy over your rebellious 
anecticms. 

God is not man; nor can we measure 
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what IS due to him, bv what is due to oor 
fellows in society. He made us, and be 
upholds us, and at his will the life which is 
in us, wilL like the expiring vapour; pass 
away ; and the tabernacle of the body, that 
curious frame-work which man thinks he 
can move at his own pleasure, when it is 
only m God that he moves, as wdi es livesL 
and has his being^ will, when abandoned 
by its roirit, mix with the dust out of which 
it was formed, and enter again into the un- 
conscious glebe from which it was teken. 
It was, indeed, a wondrous preferment for 
unshapen day to be wrought into so fine an 
orgamc structure, but not more wondrous 
surely tiian that the soul whidi animates 
it should have been created out of nothing ; 
and what shall we say, if the compound 
being so originated, and so sustained, and 
depending on the will of another for ev^^ 
moment of his continuan<^ is found to 
spurn the thought of God^ in distaste and 
disaffection away from hnn? When the 
spuit returns to him who sitteth on the 
throne; when the question is put. Amid all 
the mi^titude ef your doings in the woiid, 
what have you done unto me? When the 
rightful ascendency of his claims over every 
movement of the creature is made manifest 
by him who judgeth righteously; when 
the high but just pretensions of all things 
being done to his glory ; of the entire heart 
being consecrated in every one of its re- 
gards to his person and character ; of Ae 
whole man bemg set apart to his sennee, 
and every compromise being done away^ 
between the world on the one hand, axid 
that Being on the cither, who i» jealous of 
his honour:— when these high pretensions 
are set np and brouffht into compo^iaon 
with the character and the conduct of any 
one of us. and it be inquired in how fsr we 
have renaered unto God the ever-breafhing^ 

S*atitude that is due to him, and that obe- 
ence which we should feel at aU times to 
be our task and our obligation ; how shall 
we fare in that great day of examination, 
if it be found that this has not been the 
taidenc^ of our natiHre at all? and when 
he who is not a man diall thus enter into 
judgment with us^ how shall we be able to 
stand? 

Amid all the praise we give and receir 
from each other, we may have no daioM 
to that substantial praise which cometh 
fh>m God only. Men ma^ be satisfied, but 
it foUoweth not that God is satisfied. Un- 
der a ruinous ddusion upon this subjecL 
we may fancy oursdves to be rich, and 
have need of nothing, while, in fact, we are 
naked, and destitute, and blind, and misera- 
ble. And thus it is, that there is a morality 
of this world, which stands in direct oppo- 
sition to ^e humbling representations of 
the Gospel; which canpot comprehend 
what it means by the utter wdrthJessneas 
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and depravity of our natore; whidi pas- 
iioitttdy repelfl this statement, and that too 
00 Us own consciousness of attainments 
floperiorto those of the soidid, and theprofli- 
g«^ and the diflhonourable ; and is fortified 
ia ite resistance to the truih as it is in Jesus, 
by^flatteringtestimonialswhich it gathers 
tt» its respectability and its worth fronrthe 
ivrious quarters of human society. 

A just sense of the extent of claim which 
God Itts upon his own creatures^ would lay 
open this hidinff-place of security : would 
lead us to see, that to do some things for 
oor neighbours, is not the same with doinf 
•Q Uiii^ for our Maker; that a naturu 
prindple of honesty to man, is altogether 
distinet from a principle of entire devoted- 
nes8 to Qofi; that the tithe which we be- 
itow ap(m others is not an equivalent for a 
totd dedication unto CSod of ourselves, and i 
of tHa whidi belongs to us ; that we may 
ment those around us wiUi many an of- 
ueriDg of kindness, and not present our 
bodies a living sacrifice to God, which is 
oor leasonaUe service ; that we may earn 
a dieap and eai^. credit for such virtues 
aawiU satisfy the world, and be utter 
strangers to the self-denial, ^ad thespuitify 
alitor, and the mortification of every earthly 
desire, and the affection for the things that 
are above^-HBdl of which graces enter as 
eattotial ingredients into tl^ sanctification 
oftbegospd. 

But this leads us to the second point of 
distiiiction between the judgment of man 
and that of God, — even his clearer and more 
elevated sense of that holiness without 
wiudi DO man shall see his fSaoe, and of 
that moral worth without which we are 
Qtterij unfit for the society of heaven. 

Han's sense of the njght and the wrong 
nuf be deaat and intdl^^t enough, in so 
£v# tet part of character is concerned 
vhkA renders us fit for the society of earth. 
Ilioae vktnes, without which a community 
cooldoot be held together, are both urgently 
demanded by that community, and highly 
appreciated by it The* morality of our 
^^My life, is a morality which is in direct 
sobaervience to our earthly acconunodation ; 
and fleeing tha* equity, and humanity, and 
citility, are in such visible and immediate 
connexion with all the security, and all the 
a^joyment which they spread around them, 
it is not to be wondered at, that they should 
tow ovOT the character of him by whom 
^f are exhibited^ the lustre of a grateful 
>nd4 scqterior estimation. And thus it is, 
tiai even without any very nice or exqui- 
<il^lBfinement of these virtues, many an 
ndhiaiy character will pass ;— end should 
weharacter be deformed by the levities, 
^^^ by the profligacies of mtemperance, 
wMp sustains it may still bear his part 
yij l the |[ood men of 80ciety,~and keep 
<«iy from It all that malignity, and all that 
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dishonesty, whieh have a disturt^ effect 
on the ei^03rments of o&ers, and these 
others will still retain their kindliness for 
the good-humoured convivialist,— and he 
will be suffered to retain his own taste, and 
his own peculiarities ; and, though it may 
be true, that chastity, and s^-control, and 
the severer virtues of personal discipline 
and restraint, would hi met giveafarmore 
happy and healthful tone to society than at 
presmt it possesses) yet this influence is 
not so conspicuous, and heedless men do not 
look so far: and therefore it is, that in spite 
of his many outward and positive trans- 
gressions of the divine law, many an indi- 
vidual can be referred to. who, with his 
average share of the hitegnties and the sen- 
sibilities of social life, has stamped upon 
hira the currency of a very &ir every-day 
character, who moves amoujg.his fellows 
without disgrace, and meets with acceptance 
throughout the g^ieral run of this world's 
companies. 

If such a measure of indulgence be ex- 
tended to the very glaring iniquities of the 
outer man, let us not wonder though the 
errors of the heart, the moral diseases of 
the spirit, ^e disorganization of the inner 
man, with its turbulent pasnons, and its 
worldly affections, and its utter deadness to 
the conmderation of an overruling God, 
should &id a very general indulgence 
among our brethren of the species. Bring 
a man to sit in judgment over the depravf 
ties of our common nature, and unless 
these depravities are obviously pointed 
against the temporal good of society, what 
can we expect, but that he will connive at 
the infirmities of which he feels himself to 
be so large and so habitual a partaker ? 
What can we expect but that nis moral 
sense, clouded as it is agahist the discern- 
ment of his own exceeding turpitude, will 
also perceive but dimly, and feel but ob- 
tusely, a similar turpiti^ in the character 
of others? What else can we look for, than 
that the man who fires so promptly oa the 
reception of an injury, vnll tolerate hi his 
fellow all the vindictive propensities?— or, 
that tiie man who feels not in his bosom a 
single movement of principle or of toider- 
ness towards God, will tderate in another 
an equaUy entire habit of ungodlmess ?— 
or, that the man who surrenders himself to 
the temptations of voluptuousness, will per- 
ceive no enormity of cnaracter at all in the 
unrestramed dissipations of an acquamt- 
ance?— and, m a word, when I see a man 
whose rights I have never hivaded, who 
has no complaint of person^ wrong or 
provocation to allege agamst me, and who 
shares equally with myself m nature^ 
blindness and nature's propensities, I wiH 
not be afraid of entenng mto judgment with 
him ;— nor shall I stand in awe of any pene- 
tratmg gUmce from, Ju9jQye,jC^^ ie<ii^ 
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nant remoiiitraiioe from his offsadsd 
of what is rifl^teoofl, though there be made 
bare to hu inapection all my defotednefli 
to the world, and all my pnmd diadaui at 
the inaoleiioe of ottaES^ and all mv an^ 
at the soffiBringa of i^jiMtic^ and aM my m- 
difference to Hie Ood who formed me^ and 
all thoae aecredes of an mihoiy and an nn- 
heavenly charactor, which loe la be farowiit 
out into ftdl manifeatntion on the mat &y 
of the winding 1^ of thaa worid^ history. 

It is a very capital ddmioii tint God is 
like unto man,— ^llMm thonghtest ttiat I 
was altogether sadi a one as thyself $ but 
I wffl reprore thee, and set thy sins in order 
before thine eyes. Now consider this, ye 
that forget Ood, lest I tear yon in pieces, 
and there be none to driiver." 

Man and man may come together in Judg- 
ment, and retffe from each ouer in mutual 
complacency. Btit when man and God 
th|^8 come together, there is another prin- 
ciple, and another standard of exanunation. 
There is a daim of histioe on the part of 
the Creator, totally distinct from any daim 
which a fdlow-creatove can prefer.— «id 
while the one will tolerate all that is con- 
sistent with the economy and the hiterest 
of the society upon ear^ ibt other can 
tolerate nothmg that is ineonsislent with 
the economy and the character of the so- 
dety in heaven. God made ns for eternity. 
He designed ns to be the members of a 
family which never separates, and over 
which he himsdf presides in tiie visible 
glory of all that worai,and of all that m<>ral 
excellence, which bekmg to him. He formed 
OS at first after his own ukeness; and ere we 
can be re-admitted into that paradise from 
which we have been exiled, we must be 
created anew in the image of Ood. lliese 
spirits must be made perfect, and every taint 
of selfishness and impurity be done away 
from them. Heaven to the place into which 
nothing that is unclean or unholy can enter ; 
and we are not preparing for our inherit- 
ance there, unless there be gathering upon 
us here, the Ihieameats of a cdesttal cha- 
racter. Now, a man may be accomplished 
in the moralities of civil and of social life, 
without so much as the semUance of sudi 
a character resting upon him. He mxy 
have no share whatsoever hi the tastes, or 
in the enjoyments, or hi the aflbctions of 
paradise. Tliefe nright not be a smgie trace 
of the marii of the Lamb of Ood upon his 
fotfdiead. He who ponders so intdkraidy 
the secrets of the neart, may be able to 
discover there no vestige of any love for 
himselfj—no sensibility at an to what is 
amiable or to what is mat in the choaracter 
of the Godhead,— no desire whatever after 
his glory,— no such feeling towards him 
who is to tabemade with men, as will 
qnaltfy hhn to bear a joyful part in the 
songsi and the praises of that dty whidi 
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hasfbundadoos. Auiouvded aslieisVy lbs 
perishable admiration of his fiBllows, ne is 
aitoffether out of affection, and out of ao> 
quamtance, with ttat Being with wfaooi he 
has to do; and it will be found, on ttie gieat 
day of the doings, and the ddttwratkins of 
the Jndgment-seat, that as he had no relish 
for God hi time, so is he utteiiy unfit for his 
presence, or fbr his fHendship in etemily. 
It is said of God, that he created man titer 
his own image, and it was imon lonng tius 
image that he was cast out of psradise : and 
erene can be again admitted, the image 
that has been lost must again be formed on 
him. The grand Qualification flvr the so- 
de^ of heaven is, that eadi of its memberB 
belmeuntoGod. In the selfish aadsmsoal 
society of earth, there is many a feaAme of 
resemblance to the Godhead that is most 
readihr di4>ensed with ; and many an mdi- 
vidua! here obtahirapplaose and toleration 
among his feUows, though there is not one 
attribute of the saintly cmaiacter bdon^ing 
toMm. Let him only ftMt the stipulatioiu 
of hitegrity, and smue benignity upon his 
friends, and render the alacrity of milling 
and vahiable services to those who have 
never offended hhn, and on the strength of 
sudi performances as these, may he rise to 
a conspicuous place in the scale of tius 
world's reputation. But what would haTe 
been the sad event to us^ had these been 
the only performan<5es which went to iDus- 
trate ^e character of the Godhead,— had 
he been a God of ^dwm we could say no 
more, than that he possessed tiie one attri- 
bute of an unrelenting Justice, or even that 
he went bevond this attribute, in the exer- 
cise of kindness to those who loved lihiL 
and in acts of beneficmce to those who had 
never oflRmded himt Do we not owe onr 
phioe and our prospect to ^e love ef God 
fbr his enemies? Is it not fh>m the fidies 
of his fortwarance and long-sufiering, that 
we draw all our enjojmaems in time, and 
aU our hopes for eternity? Is it not be- 
cause Plough grieved with amnen every 
day. ne still waits to be gracious ; that ha 
hdos out tousjhis heedless and waywvd 
children, ^se beseediing voice of reooiiciliar' 
tion; and puts on sudi an aspect of tendei^ 
ness to those Who have not ceased froov 
their birth to vex his Holy Spirit, and ts 
thwart him every hour by the perversenesi 
of thebr disobedience? This is the godlike 
attribute on which aU the privfleges of ou 
faBen race are suroended ; and 3ret a gaJM 
the intunation of which, nature, when aq« 
l^ the provocations of InitMtlce, risss If 
such a tumult of strong and impetuooiis 
sistanca It is through the puttmsfbHIf 
this attribute, that any redeemed shmsr 
are to be found amonff the other sode^ o 
heaven ; but into which no member sbbj| 
be admitted out of this corrupt worid, til 
there be stamped and realised on his o^ 
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perBOD, tliat feature of the divinity to which 
be bwcB a distinction so exalted. And tell 
oa, ye men who are so jealous of right and 
of oonour, who take sudden fire at every 
inmlt, and suffer the slightest imagination 
of another's contempt, or another's unfair- 
ness, to chase from your bosom every feel- 
ing of complacency ; — ^ye men whom every 
&Dcied affront i>ut8 into such a turbulence 
of emotion, and in whom every Dancied in- 
frmg&Deai stirs up the quick and the re- 
sentful appetite for justice — how will you 
stand the rigorous application of that te^ 
b^ which the forgiven of God are ascer- 
tamed, even that the spirit of forgiveness is 
in them, and by wluch it will be pronounced 
whether you are indeed the children of the 
highest, and perfect as your Father in 
Mven isporfect? 

But we must hasten to a close, and will, 
therdbre, barely sugp;est some other mat- 
ters of self-examination. We ask you^ to 
think of the facility with which you miffht 
obtam the u>probation of men, without be- 
ing at all like unto God in the holiness of 
his character. We ask you to think of the 
ddight which he takes in the contempla- 
tion of what is pure, and moral, and ngh- 
teous. We ask you to think how one great 
ofc^ect of his creation, was to diffuse over 
the Uee of it a multiplied resemblance of 
hinsel^— and that, therefore^ however fit 
joa may be for sustainhig your part in the 
aheoated conamunity of this world, you are 
most assuredly unfit for the great and the 
feneral assembly of the spirits of just men 
made perfect, — ^if unlike ui^ God who is 
in the midst of them, you have no conge- 
nial ddiffbt with the Father of all, in the 
eQatem{Sation of sphritual excellence. Now, 
ne you not blina to the dories and the 
parfectiQDS of that Being who realizes this 
ttieeUence to a decree that is infinite? Does 
iot ihe creature ml up all your avenues of 
a^oyment, while the Creator is forgotten? 
In reference to God, is there not an utter 
dqfaieas and insensibility of all your re- 
girdatohim? If thus bund to the percep- 
tioa of that supreme virtue and lovdiness 
which reside in the Ctodhead, are you not, 
ia feet, and by nature an outcast from the 
Gadhead? And an outcast will you ever 
innain, vntil your character be broudit 
aader some nughty revolutionizing influ- 
oce wbkk is aUe to shift the currency of 
yonr deves, and to over-rule nature vdth 
att her obstinate habits, and all her fond 
M %foarite predilectiotos. 

fbne are topics of great weight and 
piatpregnsney ; but we leave ^em to your 
Ml OKm^ts, and only ask yon at present 
MMk at the vivid illustration of them that 
riqr ^ gathered out of the history of Job. 
hwjgr ence to hisfeUows, he could make 
aMnnphant appeal to the honour and ihe 
wiudi adorned hinL**he could 
U 



speak of the qtoidid career of beneficenoe 
that he had run,— -and in the recollection of 
the plaudits that had surrounded him, he 
coula t)oldly challenge the inspection of all 
his neighbours, and of all his enemies, on 
the whole tract of his visiUe history in the 
world. He protested his innocence before 
them, and even so long as he had only heard 
of God by the hearing of the ear did he ad- 
dress hiln in the language of justification. 
But when God at len^ revealed himself, — 
when the worth aiS the majesty of the 
Eternal stood before him in visible array, — 
when the actual presence of his Maker 
brought the claims of his Maker to bear 
impressively upon his conscience, it was 
not merely the presence oC the power of 
God which overawed him y it was the pre- 
sence of the righteousness of God which 
convinced him,— and when, from Ihe bridit 
assemblage of all that was pure, and hmy, 
and graceful in the aspect of the Divinii^, 
he tmned the eye of contemplation down- 
ward upon himself, — O it is instructive to 
be tdd, how the vauntiuff patriarch shrunk 
into all the depths of s^Mdmsement at so 
striking a manifestation ; and how he said, 
" I have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth thee; where- 
fore I dtohor myself, and repeat in dust and 
in ashes." 

It is indeed a small matter to be judged 
of man's judgment He who judges us is 
God. From this judgmmt there is no es- 
cape, and no hiding place. The testimony 
of our fellows will as little avail us in the 
day of judgment, as the help of our fel- 
lows will avail us in the hour of death. 

We may as well think of seeking a refuge 
in the applause of men, from the condem- 
nation of God, as we may think of seeking 
a refuse m the power or the skill of men, 
fh>m ttie mandate of God, that our breath 
shall depart from us. And, have you never 
thought, when called to the chamber of the 
dying man,— when you saw the warning 
of death upon his countenance, and bow its 
symptoms gathered and grew, and got the 
ascendency over all the ministrations of 
human care and of human tenderness, — 
when it every day became more visible, 
that the patioit was drawing to his dose, 
and that nothing in the vi^de compass of 
art or any of its rcsboroea, could stay the 
advances of the sure and the last malady, 
—have you never thought, on seeing the 
bed of me sufibrer surrounded by other 
comforters than those of the Patriarch,— 
ipid»9n,)fh>m morning to night, and from 
night to raominff, the watchfUl iiunily sat 
at his couch, and guarded his broken slum- 
bers and interpreted all his signals, and 
tried to hide firom his observation the tears 
which attested him to be the kindest of 
parents,— when the sad anticipation spread 
Its ^oomy stiUness over ^ehous^lOt and 
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even iet fordian abr of flperionanese and con- 
cern upon the men of other familieej—when 
you have witnessed the despair of friends, 
who could orily turn them to cry at tho 
spectacle of his last agonies, and had seen 
how little it was that weeping children and 
inquiring neighbours coma do for him, — 
when you have contrasted the unrelenting 
necessity of the grave, with the feebleness 
of every surrounding endeavour toward it, 
has the thought never entered within vou, 
How powerless is the desire of man !— how 
sure and how resistless is the decree of God! 
And on the day of the second death, will 
it be found, that it is not the imagmation of 
man, but ue sentence of God that shall 
stand. When the sound of the last trumpet 
awakens us from the grave, and the ensigns 
of the last day are seen on the canopy of 
heavoQ^ and the tremor of the dissolving ele- 
ments IS felt upon the, earth, and the Son of 
Go^withhis mighty auf els are placed around 
the judgment-seat,and the men of all ages and 
of all nations are standing before it, and wait- 
ing the high decree of eternity, — ^then will it 
be found, that as no power of man can save 
his fellow from goin^ down to the grave of 
mortality, so no testmiony of man can save 
his fellow from gomg down to the pit of con- 
demnation. Each on that day will mourn 
apart Each of those on the left hand, en- 
grossed by his own separate contemplation, 
and overwhdmed by the dark and the louring 
futurity of his own existence, will not have 
a thought or a S3rmpathy to spare for those 
who are around him. Each of those on the 
right hand will see and acquiesce in the righ- 



teousness of God, and be made to acknow 
ledge, that those things which are highly 
esteemed among men are in his sisht aa 
abomination. When the judge and his at- 
tendants shall come on the high errand of 
this woijd's destinies, Aey will come from 
God, — and the pure principle they shall 
bring along with them from the sanctuary 
of heaven, if ill be the entire subonfinatioD 
of the thing formed to him who formed it 
In that praise which upon earthly feelings 
the creatures offer one to another, we behold 
no recognition of this principle whaterer; 
and therefore it is^ that it is so very difier- 
ent from the praise which cometh from 
God only. And should any one of theae crea- 
tures be made on that great day of manif<^ 
tation, to see his nakedness, — should the 
question, what have you done unto met 
leave him speechless ; should at length, con- 
victed of his utter rebelliousness against 
God, he try to find among the companions 
of lus pilgrimage, some attestation to the 
kindness Uiat beamed from him upon his 
feUow mortals in the world,— they will not 
be able to hide him from the coming wrath. 
In the face of all the tenderness they ever bore 
him, the severity of an unreconciled Jaw- 
giver must have upon him Its resistless 
operation. They may all bear witness to 
the honour and the generosity of his doings 
among men^ but there is not one of them 
who can justify him before God. Nor amon^ 
all those who now yield him a ready testi- 
mony on earth will he find a day's-man be- 
twixt him and his Creator, who can lay his 
hand upon them both. 



SERMON VI. 

The NeeessUy of a Mediator between Ood and Mm. 

"IWher is there way day'ediian betwixt m, that might lay hb bands upon oi both.**— Jo6 ix. 33. 



IV. Thi feelmff of Job, at the tune of his 
uttering the comidaint which is recorded in 
the verses before us, might not have been 
altogether friee of areproachfrdspurittowards 
those friends who haa refrbsed to advocate his 
cause, and who had even added bitterness 
to his distress by their most painfril and 
unwelcome arguments. And well may it 
be our feeling, and that too without the 
presence of any such ungredient along witii 
It— that there is not a man upon earth who 
can execute the ofiloe of a day'sHnan be- 
twixt us and God,— that taking the com- 
mon sense of this term, there is none who 
can act as an umpire between us the chil- 
dren of ungodliness, and the Lawgiver, 
whom we &ve so deeply offended ; or 
takmg up the term that occurs in the Sep- 



tuaguit version of the Bible, that amongst 
all our brethren of 4he species, not an indi- 
vidual is to be found who, standing in the 
phice of a mediator, can lay his hand upon 
us both. It is, indeed, very possible, that all 
this may carry the understanding, and at 
the same time have all the inefficiency of a 
cold and general speculation. But should 
the Spirit, whoae office it is to convince us 
of sin, lend the power of his demonstration 
to the argumentj-Hihould he divide asunder 
our thoi^ts, and enable us to see that, 
with the goodly sembhince of what is fair 
and estimable in the sight of man, all within 
us is defection frrom the principle of loyalty 
to God— that while we yield a duty as the 
members of society, the duty that lies upon 
us, as the creatures of the Supreme Bemg, 



M, in respect of the spirit of allegiance wtiioh 
giVes it all its value, fallen away from, by 
every one of ii8,-HBhould this conviction 
^k^e to us like an arrow sticking fast, and 
work its legitimate influence, in causing us 
to fed all the worthlessness of our charac- 
ters, and all the need and danger of our 
eircnmstances,— then would the urgency of 
the case be felt as well as understood by us, 
— nor should we be long of pressing the 
inquiry of where is the day's-man betwixt 
OB that might lay his hand upon us both t 

And. in fact, by putting the Mediator 
away rrom vou, — ^by reckoning on a state 
of safety and acceptance without him, what 
is the ground upon which, in reference to 
God, you actually put yourselves? We 
speak not at present of the danger of per- 
siscaiff in suda an attitude of indepradence, 
of its beinff one of those refuges of treache- 
ry in whicn the good man of the world is 
oiten to be found,— of its being a state 
wherein peace, when there is no peace. 
faiBs him by its flatteries unto a deceitful 
repose. We are not at present sasrmg how 
ruinous it is to rest a security upon an im- 
posing exterior, when in fact the heart is 
not ri^t in the sight of God, and while the 
reprovmg eye of nim, who jndgeth not as 
man judgeth, is upon him, or how poison- 
ous is the unction that comes upon the soul 
from those praises which upon the mere 
exhibition of the social virtues, are rung 
and circulated through society. Bu^ 
in addition to the danj^er, let us insist upon 
the guih of thus castmpr the offered Medi- 
ator away from us. It implies hi the most 
direct possible way, a sentiment of the suffi- 
ciency of our own righteousness. It is ex- 
pressly saying of our obedience, that it is 
good enoueh for God. It is presumptuously 
thmking that what pleases the world may 
please the Maker of it, even though he him- 
self has declared it to be a world l^ng in 
wickedness. There is an aggravation you 
will perceive in all this which goes beyond 
the simple infraction of the commandment 
It is, mer the infraction of it, challenging 
for some remainder or for some semblance 
of conformity, the reward and approbation 
of the God whose law we have dishonour- 
ed. It is, after we have braved the attribute 
of the Almighty's justice, by uicurring its 
condemnation, making an attempt upon the 
attribute itself, by bringing it down to the 
standard of a polluted otodiencei It is, after 
nnultin^ the tuirone of God's righteousness, 
embarkmg in the stUl deadlier enterprize 
of demolishing all the stabilities which 
fuard it ; and spoiling it of that truth which 
|un pronounced a curse on the children of 
iniquity;— of that holiness whidi cannot 
^weQ with evU,— of Uiat unchangeableness 
^*^^ will admit of no compromise with 
ainners that can viohte the honours of the 
Godhead, or weaken the authority of his 
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government over the unhene that he has 
formed. It is laying those paltry accom- 
plishments which give you a place of dis- 
tinction among your fdlows, before that 
God of whose throne justice and judjnnent 
are the habitation, and calling upon mm to 
connive at all that you want, and to look 
with complacency on all that you possess. 
It is to bring to the bar of Judgment the 
poor and the starving samples of virtue 
which are current enough in a world 
broken loose from its communion with 
God, and to defy the inspection upon them 
of God's eternal Son, and of the angels he 
brings along with him to witness the ri^ 
teousness of his decisions. Sin has mdeed 
been the ruin of our nature— but this re- 
fusal of the Saviour of sinners lands than 
in a perdition still deeper and more urreco>> 
verable. It is blmdness to the enormity of 
sin. It is equivalent to a formally an- 
nounced sentiment on your part that your 
performances, sinful as they are. and pol- 
luted as they are, are fdod enough for hea- 
ven. It is lust sayfadg of the oflRnred Saviour 
that you do not see the use of him. It is a 
provoking contempt of merer ; and causing 
the measure of ordinary guUt ta overflow, 
by heaping the additional blasphemy upon 
it, 01 calling upon God to honour it l^ his 
rewards, and to look to it with the compla- 
cency of his approbation. ^ * 

We cannot, then, we cannot draw near 
unto God, by a direct or mdependenlp ap- 
proach to him. And who in these circum- 
stances, is fit to be the day's-man betwixt 
you? There is not a fellow-mortal ^m 
Adam downward, who has not sins of his 
own to answer for. There is not one of 
them who has not the sentence of guilt in- 
scribed upon his own forehead, and who is 
not arrested by the same unsealed barrier 
which keeps you at an inacessible distance 
fipom God. There is not one of them whose 
entrance into the holiest of all would not . 
haflict on it as great a profanation, as if any 
of you were to present yourselves before 
him, who dwelletn there, without a Media* 
tor. There lieth a great gulf between God 
and the whole of this alienated world; 
and after looking round* amongst all the 
men of all its fl[enerations, we may say, in 
the languaffe of the text, that there is not a 
day's-man betwixt us who can lay his hand 
upon us both. 

What we aun at as the effect of all these 
observations, is, that jrou should fed your 
only security to be in the revealed and the 
ofiered mediator ; that you should seek to 
him as your only effectual hiding-place; 
and who alone, in the wh©le range of uni- 
versal being, is able to lay his hand upon 
you, and raield you fW>ro the justice of 
the Almighty, and to lay his buid upon 
God, and stay the fury of the avenger. Br 
him the deep atonement has been reodereo. 
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By him the myitery has been aecompUsh 
ei, which aageli demred to look into. B^ 
him such a ncrifice for sio h&s been oflfered, 
as that, in the acceptance of (he sinner, 
everv attribute of the Divinity is exalted ; 
and (he throne of the Majesty in the hea- 
TCBs, though turned into a throne of grace, 
is still upheld in all its firmness, and in all 
its glory. Tterough the unchangeable priest- 
ho£i m Christ, the vilest of sinners mav 
draw nighj and receive of that mercy which 
h^ met wHh truih, and of that peace which 
is in close alliance with righteousness ; and 
without one perfection of the Godhead 
being surrendered by t)iis act of forgiveness, 
all are made to receive a blp^er and more 
wondrous manifestation; m though he 
will by no means dear the guilty, yet there 
is no place for vengeance, when all their 
gnih is cleared away bv the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant ; and thopgh he executeth 
Justice upon theearth, yet hecanbe just while 
the justifier of them who believe in Jesus. 

The work of our redemption is every 
where spoken of as an achievement of 
atfength— as done by the putting forth of 
mighty energies— as the work of one who, 
travdfing in his own unaided greatness, 
had to traad the wine-press alone ; and who, 
whe» of the people there was none to help 
him, did by his own arm bring unto him 
salvation To move aside the obstacle 
which beset the path of acceptance ; to re- 
inaiate the guilty into fovour with the of- 
fended and unchangeable Lawgiver: to 
avert from them the execution of that sen- 
tence to which there were staked the truth 
and justice of the Divinity ; to work out a 
{MLrdon for the disobedient, and at the same 
time to uphold in all their strength the pillars 
of that throne which they had insulted; to in- 
tercept the defied penalties of the law, and at 
the same tkne magnify il^ and to make it ho- 
nourable; thustobend, as it were, the holy and 
everlasting attributes of God, and m doing 
so, to pour over them the lustre of a high and 
awful vindication.— this was an enterprise of 
such height, and depth, and length, as no cre- 
ated being could fulfil, and whidi called forth 
the might and the counsel of him who is the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God. 

When no man. could redeem his neigh- 
bour from iho grave,— God hunself found 
out a ransom, when not one of the beings 
* whom he had formed could ofier an ade- 
quate expiation,— did the Lord of hosts 
awaken the sword of vengeance against his 
feOow. When there was no messenger 
among the angels who surrounded his 
throne, that could both proclaim and pur- 
dmse peace for a guilty worid,— did God 
manifest in ^e flesh descend in shrouded 
majesty amoofrst our earthly tabemadee, 
and pour out his soul unto the death for i^ 
ipd purchase the church by his own blood, 
""" Snrsting away from the grave which 
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could not hold him. ascend to (be throne 
of his appointed meoiatonhip; and now be, 
the Mm and the last^ who was dead and is 
alive, and maketh mtercessiop for trans- 
gressors, is able to save to the uttonnost 
all who come unto God through him ; and 
standing in the breach between a holy God 
and the sinners who have oflfonded hbn, 
does he make reconciliation^ and lay his 
hand upon than both. 

But it is not enough that the Afedii^or be 
appointed by €rod,— he must be acoented 
l^ man. And to incite our acceptance does 
he hold forth every kind and constraining 
argument Ifecastsabroad,over the whole 
face of the world, one wide and imiversal 
assurance of wdoome. ^ Whosoever cometh 
unto me shall not be cast out" ^ Come 
unto me aU ye who labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will five you rest" " Where 
sin hath abounded, grace hath much more 
abounded." ^ Wnatsoever ye ask in my 
name ye shall receive." The path of mocess 
to Christ is open and free of every obstacle, 
which kept fearful and guilty man at an 
impracticable distance fixmi the jealous and 
unJMusified Lawgiver. He hath put aside 
the obstacle, and now stands in its jdaee. 
Let us only go in the way of the GoqieL 
and we shall find nothing between us ana 
God but the author and finisher of the Gos- 
pel,— who, on the one hand, beckona to him 
the approach of man with every token of 
truth and of tenderness ; and, on the other 
hand, advocates our cause with God, and 
fills his mouth with arguments, and pleads 
that very atonement which was devised m 
love by the Father, and with the incense 
of which he was well pleased, and daime, 
as the firuit of the travail of his eoul, all 
who put their trust in him ; and thus, laying 
his bAnd upon God, turns him altogether 
from the fierceness of his indignation. 

But Jesus Christ is something more than 
the agent of our justification,— he is the 
agent of our «anctification also. Standing 
between us and God, he receives from hire 
of that Spirit which is called the promise, 
of the Father, and he pours it forth in free 
and generous dispensation on those who 
believe in him. Without this spirit there 
may, in a few of the goodlier specimens of 
our race, be within us the play of what is 
kindly in constitutional fedin^, and with- 
out us the exhibition of what is seemly in 
a constitutional virtue ; and man, thus stand- 
ing over us in judgment, may pass his ver- 
dict of approbation ; and all that is visible 
in our doings may be pure as by the ope- 
ration of snow water. But the utter Irre- 
ligiousness of our nature will remain as 
entire and as obstinate as ever. The aliena- 
tion of our desires from God will perast 
with unsubdued vigour in our bosoms ; and 
sin, in the very essence of its dementary 
principle, will still lord it over the inner 
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mail with all tfie power of its original 
fcndency,--till the deep, and the searching 
and the pervading influence of the love of 
God be shfd abroad in oiur hearts by the 
Holy Ghost This is the work of the great 
Mediator. This is the might and the mys- 
tery of that regeneration, without which 
we shall never see the kin^m of God. 
This is the office of Him to Somali power 
is committed, both in heaven and in earth, — 
who reignin|r hi heaven, and uniting its 
mercy wiA its righteousness, causes them 
to ik>w upon earth in one stream of celes- 
tial influence; and reigning on eaiih, and 
workinff mightily in the hearts of its peo- 
ple, m^kea Uiem meet hr the society of 
oeaYen,—ther^y completing the woodierful 
work of our redemption, by which, on the 
one hand he bnnffs the eve of a holy God 
to look approving oa the sinneiv and on 
the other hand, msOies the sinner fit for the 
fdlowship, and altogether prepared for the 
enjoyment of God. 

Sach are the ffreat elements of a sinner's 
reliffion. But if you tnm from the pre- 
sermed use of them, the wrath of God 
abkieth on yon. If you kiss not the Son 
while he is in the way, you provoke his 
aoffer, and when once it begins to bom, they 
QDly are blessed who have put theur trust in 
him. If, on the fancied sufficiency ef a 
righteouaiess that is without godliness, you 
oegieet the great salvation, you wOi not 
eacspe the severities of that day, when the 
Being with whom you have to do shall en- 
ter with yon into judgment ; and it is only 
by fleeing to the Mediator, as yon would 
from a coming storm, that peace is made 
between you and God, and tnat, sanctified 
by the laith which is in Jesus, you are 
made to abound in such fruits of righteous- 
ne«, as ahsJl be to praise and glory at the 
last and the solemn reckoning. 

Before we condude, we shall just advert 
to another sense, in which the Mediator be- 
tween God and man may be affirmed ito 
have hud his hand upon them bo h :~Ue 
fiUa np that mysterious interval which lies 
between every corporeal being, and the 
God who is a spirit and is invisitde. 

No man hath seen God at any time,— 
and the power which is unseen is terrible. 
Fancy trembles before its own picture, and 
sapemition throws its darkest imagery over 
it The voice of the thunder Is awful, but 
not 80 awful a^ the conception of that angry 
being who sits in mysterious concealment, 
and gives it all its energy. In these sketches 
of the imagination, fear is sure to predomi- 
nate. We gather an impression ofTJature's 
God, from those scenes where Nature 
threatens, and looks dreadful. We speak 
not of the theology of the schools, and the 
empty parade of its demonstrations. We 
«P^ of the' theology of actual feeling,— 
that theology which is sure to derive its 
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lessons from the quarter wbeiiee tiie human 
heart derives its strongest 8ensations,^and 
we r^er both to ^our own feehnga, and to 
the history of this world's opimons, if God 
is move f«t or more present to your ima- 
ginations in the peacefulness of spring, or 
the loveliness of a wmimer landscape, than 
when winter with its mighty elements 
sweeps the forest of its leaves,— when the 
ruahmg of the «tonii is heard upon our 
window^ and man flees to cover himself 
from the desolation that walketh over the 
surface of the world. 

If nature and her elements be dreadful, 
ho^ dreadful that mysterious and unseen 
Being, who sits bdiina the elements he has 
formed, and gives bbrth and movement to 
all things I It is the mystery in which he 
is dirouded,-^it is that dark and nnknown 
region of spirits, where he reigns in glory^ 
and stands revealed to Ihe imiaediate view 
of his worshipers, — it is the inoqdicaMe 
manner of his being so far iremoved from 
that province of sense, within which the 
understanding of man can expatiate, — it is 
its total unlikeness to all that nature can 
furnish to the eye of the body, or to the 
Icn 



conc|q;>tion of the mind, whi( 
it, — it is all this which thro^ the Being 
who formed us at a distance so inaooesn- 
ble,— "wiiich throws an impenetrable mantte 
over his way, and gives us the ideaof some 
dark and untrodden interval betwixt the 
glory of God, and all that is visible and 
created. 

Now, Jesus Christ has lifted np this mys- 
terious veil, or rather he has entered within 
it He is now at the right hand'of God ; 
and though the brightness of his Father's 

glory, and the express image of his person, 
e appeared to us in the pialpable charac- 
ters of a man ; and those high attributes of 
truA, and jostice, and mercy, which could 
not be felt or understood, as they existed 
m the abstract and invisible Deity, are 
brought down to our conceptions m a man- 
ner 2ie most fhmiliar and impressive, by 
having heen made, throudi Jesus Christ, 
to flow in utterance from human lips, and 
to beam in expressive physiognomy from a 
human countenance. 

So long as I had nothing befbre me but 
the unseen spirit of God, my mind wandered 
in uncertainty, my busy fancy was free to 
expatiate, and its images filled my heart 
with disquietude and terror. But in the 
life, and person, and history of Jesus Christ, 
the attributes or the Deity are brought down 
to the observation of the senses; and I can 
no longer mistake them, when in the Son, 
who is the express image of his Father, I 
see them carried home to my understanding 
by the evidence and expression of human 
organs,— when I see the kindness of the 
Father, in the tears which fell from his Son 
at the tomb of Lazarus,— when I see his 
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justice blended with his mercy, in the ex- 
clamation, " Jerusalein, Jerusalem," by 
Jesus Christ; uttered with a tone more 
tender than the sympathy of human bosom 
ever prompted, while he bewailed the sen- 
tence of its desolation, — and in the look of 
energy and significance which he threw 
upon Peter, I feel the judgment of God 
himself, flashing conviction upon my con- 
science, and calling me to repsnt wlnle his 
wrath is suspended^ and he still waiteth to 
be gracious. 

And it was not a temporary character 
which he assumed. The human kindness, 
and the human ex{>reesion which makes 
it intelligible to us, remained with him 
till his latest hour. They survived his re- 
surrection, and he has carried them along 
with him to the mysterious place which he 
now occupies. How do I know all this ? 
I know it from his history; I hear it in the 
parting words to his mother from the cross; 
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I see it in his unaltered form when he rose 
triumphant from the grave ; I perceive it 
in his tenderness for the scrupts ^ the 
unbelieving Thomas; and I'Un given to 
understand that as his body retmed (he 
impression of his own sufferings, so his 
mind retains a sympathy for ours, as wann, 
and gracious, and endearin^r, as ever. We 
have a Priest on high, who is toudled with 
a fellow feeling of our Infirmities. My sonl, 
unable to support itself in its aerial flight 
among the spirits of tha invisiblcL now re- 
poses on Christ, who stands revealed to my 
conceptions in the figure, the countenanoe, 
the heart, the ^rmp^hies of a man. He 
has entered within that veil which hong 
over the glories of the Eternal ; and the 
mjrsterious inaccessible throne of God is 
divested of all its tenors, when I think thai 
a friepd who bears the*form of the species 
and knows its infirmities, is there to plead 
forme. 



SERMON Vn. 
The FoUy of Men measuring them$eloeB by ikemsehes. 

" For we dare not make oonelvea of die number, or oomptre omielves with aome that commend thomelfw ; 
but they, measuring themselvea lij themaelvea, and comparing themaelTea among themtelTes, an not 
wife.**— 2 Gonnikkuu^ s. 12. 



St. Paul addressed these words to the 
members of a Christian congregation ; and 
were we to confine their application to 
those people of the present oay, who in 
circumstances, bear the nearest resemblance 
to them, we would, in the present discourse, 
have chiefly to do with the more serious 
and declared professors of the GospeL Nor 
should we be long at a loss for a very ob- 
servable peculiarity amongst them, a^dnst 
which to point the admonition of the 
Apostle. Fof , in truth there is a great dis- 
position with the members of the religious 
world, to look away from the unalterable 
standard of God's will, and to form a stand- 
ard of authority out of the existing attain- 
ments of those whom they conceive to be 
in the faith. We know noting that- has 
contributed more than this to reduce the 
tone of practical Christianity. We know 
not a more insidious secunty, than that 
which steals over the mind of him who 
when he looks to another of eminent name 
for godliness, or oi^lwdoxy, and perceives 
in him a certain degree of conforauty to the 
world, or a certain measure of infirmity of 
temper, or a certain abandonment of hhn- 
self to the natural enjo3rments of luxury, or 
of idle gossiping, or of commenting with 
malignant pleasure on the faults and fail- 
ings of the absent) thinks, that upon such 



an example, it is safe for him to allow in 
Jiimself an equal extent of indulgence; and 
to go the same lengths of laxity or trans- 
gression ; and thus, instead of measuring 
himself bj the perfect law of the Almighty. 
and inakmg conformity to it the object of 
his strenuous aspbrings^' — does he measure 
himself and compare himself with his fel- 
low-mortals, — and pitches his ambition to 
no greater height than the accidental le?4 
which obtains amongst the members of hll 
own religious brotherhood, and finds a quicj 
repose m the mediocrity of their actoil 
accomplishments, and of their current and 
conventional observations. 

There is much in this consideration g 
alarm many of those who within the palt 
of a select and peculiar cirole, look upoi^ 
themselves as firmly seated in an enclosuri 
of safety. They may be recognized by **" 
society around them as one of us; «id ' 
may keep the even pace of acquire] 
along with them; and they may wear 
those marks of distinction which se 
them from the general and unnroi 
public ; and, in respect of Churoh, and 
sacrament, and of family observances, ai 
of exclusive preference for each othc 
conversation, and of meetings for pray 
and the other exercises of ChJistian feUo^ 
ship, they- may stand most decidedly ol 
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fiom the world, und most decidedly in with 
those of th«ir own cast and iheir own de- 
nominatioa ; — and yet, in fact, there may 
be Individufus, even of such a body as this, 
who instead of tooking upwards to the 
Bein|g with whom they have to do, are 
\o6kmg no further ^an to the testimony 
and example of those who are immediately 
anmnd tiiem; who count it enough that 
they are hi^y esteemed among men; who 
kd no earnestness, and put forth no strength 
in the pursuit of a lofty sanctification : who 
tie not living as in the sight of God, ahd 
are not hi the habit of bringing their con- 
doet into measurement with the principles 
of that great day, when €^'s righteousness 
shall be vindicated in the eyes of all his 
creatures ; who, satisfied, in short with the 
countenance oi the people of their own 
eonmranion, come under the charge of my 
text, that measuring themselves by them- 
sms and comparing themselves among 
themselves, th^ are not wise. 

Now, though this habit of measuring 
ouredves by ourselves, and comparing our- 
lehres among ourselves, be charged by the 
Apoetle, in Sie text, against the professors 
of a strict and peculiar Christianity ; it is 
a habit so universally exemplified in -the 
world, and ministers such a deep and fatal 
ncurity to the men of all characters who 
life in it, and establishes in their hearts so 
fion a pninciple of resistance against the 
humbling doctrines of the New Testament, 
that we trust we shall be excused if we 
have out, for a time, the consideration of 
those who are witb^ the limits of the 
Chorch, and dwell on the operation of this 
habit among those who are without these 
lindts; and goiiifi beyond that territory of 
obaervation to which the words now r^ 
would appear to restrict us, we shall attend 
to ttie effects of that principle in human 
n&ture which are there adverted to, in as 
&r as it serves to fortify the human mind 
tgUDBt an entire reception of the truths and 
toe overtures of the Gospel. 

It may be remarked, by way of illustra- 
tk»o, that the habit condemned in the text is 
an abundant cause of that vanity which is 
franded on a sense of our importance. I^ 
instead of measuring ourselves by our com^ 
paoions and equals in society^ we brought 
ourselves into measurement with our supe-. 
riors, it mighitgo far to humble and chastise 
Ottnniu^. 'nie rustic conqueror on some 
vena of strength or of dexteriQr, stands 
pnMndly elevated among his fellow-rustics 
whoare anmnd him. Place him beside the re- 
turned warrior, who can tell of the hazards, 
vmI the achievements, imd the desperations 
of the great battle in which he had shared 
the renown and the danger; and he will 
»to«d co nvicted of the humility of his own 
pwfcnnances. The man who is most keen, 
uA) at the same tune, most skilful m the 
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busy politics of his corporation, triimsphs in 
the consciousness of tl^ sagadty by which 
he has baffled and overpowered the devices 
of his Biany antagoniMs. But take him to 
the high theatre of Parliament, and bring 
him into fellowship with the man who has 
there won the mighty game of superiority, 
and be will feel abashed at the insignifi- 
cance or his own tamer and homelier pre- 
tensions. The richest individual of the 
district stmts throughout bis neighbour- 
hood hi all the glories of a provincial emi- 
nence. Carry him to the metropolis of the 
emph^ and he hides his diminished head 
under the brilliancy of rank fiur k)!tier than 
his own, and equipage more splendid than 
that by which he gathers from his sur- 
rounding tributaries, the homase of a re- 
spectful admiration. Theprihcipieofallthis 
vanity was seen by the discerning eye of 
the Apostle. It is put down for our mstruo- 
tion in the text before us. And if we, instead 
of looking to our superiority above the level 
of our immediate acqiiaintanceship, pointed 
an eye of habitual observation to our inferi- 
ority beneath the level of those in society 
who are more dignified and more accomplish- 
ed than ourselves, — such a habit as this might 
shed a graceful hiunility over our charao- 
ten, and save us from the pangs and Uie 
delusions of a vanity which was not made 
for man. 

And let it not be said of those, who, in the 
more exalted wallcs of hfe, can look to few 
or to none above them, that they can derive 
no benefit from the principle 6f my text, be- 
cause they are placed beyond the reacn of 
its application. It is true of him who is on 
the very pinnacle of human society, that 
standing sublimely there, he can cast a 
downward eye on all the ranks and varieties 
of the world. But, though in the act of 
looking beneath him to men^he may gather 
no salutary lesson of humihty— the lesson 
should come as fofcfbly upon him as upon 
any of his fellow mortals, in the act of 
looking above him to God. Ipptead of com- 
paring himself with the men of this world, 
let him leave ^e world and expatiate in 
thought over the tracts of immensity,— let 
him survey the mighty apparatus of worlds 
scattered in such profusion over its distant 
regions ; let him brinjg the whole field of the 
triumphs of his ambition into measuronent 
with the macnificence that is above him, 
and around him, — above all, let him rise 
through the ascendmg series of angels, and 
principalities^ and powers, to the throne of 
the august Monarch on whom all is sus- 
pended^— and then will the lofty imanna- 
tion of his heart be cast down, and all 
vanity die within him. 

Now, if all this be obviously true of that 
vanity which is founded on a sense of our 
importance, might it not be as true of that 
complacency wnjch is founded on a sense 
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of our worth. Should it not lead ub to sus- 
pect the ground of this compkcency, and to 
fear lest a similar delusion be misleading us 
into a false estimate of our own righteous- 
ness ? When we fed a sufficiency in the 
act of measuring ourselves by ourselves, 
and comparing ourselves among ourselves 
is it not the average virtue of those around 
usthatis the standard of measurement? Do 
we not at the time, form our estimate of 
human worth upon the character of man as 
it actually is, instead of forming it upon the 
high standard of that pure and exalted law 
which tells us what Uie character ought to 
be? Is it not thus that many are lulled into 
security, because they are as good or better 
than their neighbours? This may do for 
earth, but the question we want to press is, 
will It do for heaven? It may carry us 
through life with a iair and eq^ial character 
in society, and even when we come to die, 
it may gain us an ^itaph upon our tomb- 
stones. But after death oometh the judg- 
ment; and in that awful day judgment is 
laid to the Ime and righteousness to the 
plummet, eyery refu|[e of lies will be swept 
away, and every hidug-place of security be 
laidcmo. 

Under the influence of this delusion, 
thousands and tens of thousands are posting 
their in&tuated way to a ruined and un- 
done eternity. The good man of society 
lives on the applause and cordiality of his 
neighbours. He compares himself with his 
fellow-lnen^ and their testimony to the 
graces of his amiable, and upright^ and ho- 
nourable character, falls like the music of 
paradise upon his ears. And it were also 
the earnest of paradise, if these his flatterers 
and admirers in tin^ were to be his Judges 
in the day of reckoning. But, alas I iSey 
will only be his fellow-prisoners at the bar. 
The eternal Son of God will preside over 
the solemnities of that day. He will take 
the judgment upon him^elf^ and he will 
conduct it on his own lofty standard of ex- 
aminaticm, and not on the maxims or the 
habits of a world lying in wickedness. O 
ve deluded menl who carry your heads so 
high, and look so safe and so' satisfied amid 
the smooth and equal measurements of 
society,— do you ever think how you are 
to stand the admeasurement of Cmist and 
of his angels? and think you that the 
fleeting applause of mortals, sinful as yopr- 
selves, Witt carry an authority over the 
mind of your judge, or prescribe to him 
that solemn award which is to fix you for 
eternity ? 

In the prosecution of the following dis- 
course, let us first attempt to expose the 
folly of measuring ourselves by oursdres, 
and comparing ourselves amongst our- 
sdves; and then point out the wisdom, op- 
posite to this folly, which is recommended 
in thegoq)eL 
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L The folly of measuring ourselves by 
oursdves is a lesson which admits of many 
illustrations. The habit is so univosaL It 
is so strikingly exemplified, even among the 
most acknowledged outcasts #om all that 
is worthy, and all that is respectable in 
general estimation. There is not a conere- 
gated mass of human beings, associated in 
one common pursuit, or brought together 
by one common accident, among whom 
there is not establiahed either some tacit or 
proclaimed morality, to the observance of 
which, or to the vioktton of which, tiiese is 
awarded admiration or disgrace, by the 
voice of the society that is formed by them. 
You cannot bring two or more human 
bein^ to act in concert without some con- 
ventional prindple of right and wrong 
arising out of it, wliich either must be prac- 
tically hdd m regard, or the concert is dis- 
sipated. And yet it may be altogether a 
concert of iniqui^ It may be a concert 
of villany and ii^ustioe against the largor 
interests of human society. It may be a 
banded conspiracy against the peace and 
the property of tne commonw^th; and 
there may not be a member bdonging to it 
who does not carry the stamp of outhiwry 
upqn his person, and who is not liahk, and 
nghtly liable, to the penalties of an out- 
raged government, against which he is bid- 
ding, by the whole habil of his lifey a daily 
and systematic defiance. And yet even 
among such a class of the species as this, 
an enlightened observer of our nature will 
not foil to percdve a standard of morality, 
both recognized and acted upon by all its 
indlviduahi, and in reference to which mo- 
rality, there actually stirs in many a boeom 
amonflpst them a very warm and enthusi- 
asUc feding of obligation^ — and some will 
you find, who, by thdr devoted adherence 
to its maxims, earn among their compa- 
nions all the distinctions of honour and of 
virttie,— and others who, by falling away 
from the principles of the compact become 
the victims of a deep and general execra- 
tion. And thus may the- very same thing 
be perceived with them, that we see in the 
more general society of mankind — a scale 
of character, and, corresponding to it, ascaie 
of respectability, along which the members 
of the most wicked and worthless associa- 
tion upon earth may be ranged according 
to the gradation of such virtues as are there 
hdd in demand, and in reverence; and thus 
there will be a roding of complacency, and 
a distribution of ap^use, and a consckKis 
superiority of moral and personal attain- 
ment, and all this grounded on ti^e habit of 
measuring themselves by themselves, and 
comparing themselves amongst themselves. 

The first case of such an euiibition whkh 
we offer to your notice, comes so aptiy hi 
for the purpose of illustration, that homely 
and feiniliar as it is, we cannot resist the 
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introdoctkm of it We aHiide to tbe caae 
ofsmngglers. These men, in as far at least 
Mh respects one tie of allegiance, mar be 
eoDsdeied as completely broken loose from 
tbe govemm^it of their country. They 
biTe formed themselyes into a plot against 
the interests of the public revenue, and it 
may be generally said of them, that they 
hsre no reeling whatever of the criminality 
of thdr nndowung. On this pount there 
is utterly wanting the sympathy of any 
eommon principle between the aoministra- 
ton of the law and the transgressors of the 
Iiw,--and yet it would be altogether untrue 
to nature and' to experience to say of the 
latter, that they are entire strangers to the 
feding of every moral obligation. They 
Ittve a very strong sense of obligation to 
etdi other. There are virtues amongst 
them whidi s^rve to signalize certain mem- 
ben, and vices amongst them which doom 
to in&my certain other members of their 
own asKciation. In refSerence to the duties 
whidi they owe to government, they may 
be dead to every impression of tiiem. But 
in reference to those duties, on the punctual 
foMlnent of whidi depenos the success, or 
vmi Hbfi continuance, of their system of 
opoitions, they may be most keenly and 
nnntively alive. Tiiey may speak of the 
infonner who has abandoned them, with 
afl the intensity of moral hatred and con- 
tempt; and of the man, affain, who never 
onee swerved from his M^ty ; of the man, 
wbo^widr all tiie notable dexterity of his 
evBflMms from the vigilance that was sent 
forth to track and to discover him, was 
eter known to be open as day amongst the 
niembers of his own brothmiood; of the 
nan, who, with the unprindplednesB of a 
nxMtskilful and S3nitematic falsehood, in 
reference to the agents and pursuers of the 
l&w,wB8 the most trusty, and the most in- 
coiToptible, in reference to his fellows of 
fte trade; of the man who stands highest 
^nongst them hi all the virtues of pledged 
vA sworn companionship j—why, of such 
amanwiU these roving mountaineers si>eak 
in terms of honest and heartfelt veneration ; 
md nothing more is necessary, in order to 
(brow a kind of chivalric sj^endour over 
him, than just to be toM, along wiUi his in- 
JpiUe devotedness to the cause, of his 
Bardy adventures, and his hair-breadth mi- 
neles of escape, and his inexhaustiUe re- 
fiHirces, and of tne rapidity of his ever-suit- 
ng and ever-shifting contrivances, and of 
his noble and unqu^ed spirit of daring, 
^ of the art and activity by which he has 
elnded hts opponents, and of the unfidter- 
^ courage by which he has resisted them. 
We doubt not, that ev«i in the history of 
^ignommious traffic, there do occur such 
ws and characters of unrecorded hero- 
«tt; and stiU the men who carry it on, 
nMsoring tliems^ves by themselves^ may 
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never think of the iffnominy. They will 
enjoy the praise they have one of anothoTi 
and care not for the distant blame that is 
cast upon them by the public voice. They 
will carry in their b<^ms the swelling 
consciousness of worth, and be regaled by 
the home testimony of those who are about 
them ; and all this at the very time wh^ 
to the general conununihr, they offer a speo- 
tade of odiousness; all this at the very 
time, when the power and the justice of an 
incensed government are moving forth upon 
them. 

But another case, still more picturesque, 
and, what is far better, still more subseivi* 
ent to the establishment of the lesson of our 
text, may be taken from another set of ad- 
venturers, hardier, and more ferocious, and 
more unprincipled than the former. We 
allude to the men of rapine ; and who, rather 
than that their schemes of rapine should be 
frustrated, have so far overcome all the 
scruples and all the sensibilities of nature, 
that they have become men of blood. They 
live as conmioners upon the woiid ; and, at 
large from those restraints, whether of feel'- 
ing or of principle, which hold in security/ 
together ue vast majority of this world's 
families, they are looked^ by general so* 



dety with a revolting sense of terrcw and 
of odiousness. And yet, among these mon- 
sters of the cavern, and practued as ihev 
are in all the atrocities of the highway, will 
you find a virtue of thdr own, and a high- 
toned morality of their own. laving as they 
do, in a state of emancipation from tbe law 
universal, still there is among them a law 
isoterical, in doing homage to whidi, the 
hearts of theee banditti actually glow with 
the movements of honourable principle; 
and the path of thdr conduct is actually 
made to square with the confonrnties of 
right and honourable practice. Extraordi- 
nary as you may think it, the very habit of 
my text is in rail operation among these 
very mai, who have wandered so far firom 
all that is deemed rigfaieous in society ; and 
disowning, as they &, our standard (u prin- 
ciple altogether, thev have a standard among 
themselves, on which thejr can adjust a scale 
of moral estimation, and apply it in efery 
exercise of judgment on the character of 
each individnal who belongs to them. In 
reference to every deviation that is made 
by tiiem firmn the general standard of right, 
there is an entire olditeration of all their 
sendbilities,— and this is not the ground on 
which they ever tUnk either of reproach- 
mg themsfdves, or of casting any unputation 
of disgrace on their companions. But, in 
reference to their own particular standard 
of right, they are all awake to the enormity 
of every act of transgression against it,— 
and thus it is, that measuring themselves 
by themselves, and comparing themselves 
amongst themselves, there is just with the" 
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as varied a distribution of praise and of 
obloquy as is to be met with on the face of 
any r^gfular and well-ordered common- 
w^th. And who, we would ask, is the 
man among all these prowling outcasts of 
nature, on whom the law of his country 
'would inflict the most unrelenting Ten- 
geance? He who is most signalized by the 
moralities of his order,— he who has gained 
by fidelity, and courajg^e, and disinterested 
honour, the chieitainsmp of confidence and 
afliection amongst them,— he, the foremost 
of edl the desperadoes, on whose character 
perhaps the romance of generosity and truth 
18 struigely blended witti the stem barbari- 
ties of his calling, — and vrho, the most ad- 
mired among the members or his own bro- 
therhood, is, at the same thne, the surest to 
bring down upon his person all the rigours 
and all the severities of the judgment-seat. 
Let us now follow with the eye of our 
observation, a number of these transgres- 
sors into another scene. Letus^mtothe 
place of their confinement; and, m this re- 
ceptacle of many crimmals. with all their 
varied hues of guilt and of depravity, we 
shall perceive the habit of my text in full 
and striking exemplification. The mur- 
derer stands lower in the scale of character 
than the thiefl The first is worse than the 
second— and you have only to reversethe 
terms of the comparison, that you may be 
enabled to see how the second is better than 
' the first. Thus, even in this repository of 
human woirthlessness, we meet with grada- 
tions of character; with the worse and the 
better and the best; with an ascending and 
a descending scale, which runs in conti- 
nuity, from the one who stands upon its 
pinnacle, to the one who is the deepest and 
most determined in wickedness amongst 
them. It is utter ignorance of our nature 
to conceive that this moral gradation is not 
fully and frequently in the minds of the 
eriininals themselves,— that there is not, 
even here^ the habit of eadi measurinff 
himself with his fellow-prisoners around 
him, and of some soothed by the conscious- 
ness of a more untainted character, and 
rejoicing over it with a feehng of secret 
elevation. Th^, in trutlL know themselves 
to be the best of their kind,— and this know- 
ledge brin^ a complacency aloiig with it, — 
anal even m this mass of profligacy, there 
swells and kindles the pride of superior at- 
tamments. But there is at least one ddu- 
flion from which one and all of them stand 
exempted. The very best of them, how- 
ever much he may be regaled by the in- 
ward sense of his advent^ over others, 
knows, that in reference to the law, he is 
not on a footing of merit, but on a footing 
of criminality,— knows, that though he wiU 
be the most gently dealt with, and that on 
hha the lightest penalty will faU, yet still 
stands to his judge and to his oountryi | 
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m the relation of a condemned mak&ctor— 
fedfl^ how preposterous it were, if^ on the 
plea of being the most innocent of the 
whole assemblage, he was to claim, not 
merely exemption from punishment, but 
the reward of some hi^ and honourable 
distinction at the hands of the mas istrate. 
He is fully aware of the gap thai lies be- 
tween him and the administrators of jus- 
tice,— is sensible, that though he deserves 
to be beaten with fewer stripes than others^ 
yet still, that, in the eye of the law, he de- 
serves to be beaten ; and that he stands at 
as hopeless a distance, as the most depraved 
of his fellows, from a sentence of complete 
justification. 

Let us, last of all, go along with these 
malefoctors to the scene of thek banishnoent. 
Let us view them as the members of a sepa- , 
rated community; and we shall widely 
mistake it, if we think, that in this settle- 
ment of New South Wales^ there is not the 
same shading of moral variety, tiiere is not 
the same gradation of character, there is 
not the same scale of reputation, there is 
not the same distribution of respect^ there is 
not the same pride of loftier principle, and 
debasement of more shameful and abandon- 
ed profliffacy, there is not the same triumph 
of conscious, superiority on the one hand, 
and the same crouchm^ sense of unworthy 
ness on the other, whidi you find in the 
more decent, and virtuous^ and orderiy so- 
ciety of Europe. 

within the limits of this colony there ex- 
ists a tribunal of public opinion, from which 
praise and poj^ularity, and reproach, are 
awarded m various proi)ortions amoiig all 
tiie inhabitants. And without the limits of 
tiiis cc^ny there exists another tribunal oi 
public opmion, by the voice of which aa 
unexpected stigma of exclusion and disgrace 
is cast upon every one of them. Insomuch, 
that the same individual may by a nearer 
judgment, be extolled as the best and the 
most disthiguished of all who are around 
him,— and by a more distant judgmmt, he 
may have aU the ignominy of an outcast 
laid upon his person and his character He 
may, at one and the same time, be regaled 
by tne applause of one society, and held in 
rightful execration by another sodety. In 
the former, he may have the deference of a 
positive regard rnendered to him for his 
virtues- while, from the latter, he is justly 
exiled oy the hateful contammation of his 
vices. And in him do we behold the in- 
structive picture of a man, who, at the \mT 
of his own neighbourhood,* stands the 
highest in moral estimation,— while, at a 
higher bar, he has had a mark of fooleat 
ignommy stamped upon him. 

We want not to shock the pride or the 
delicacy of your feelinfls. But on a ques- 
tion so high as that of your eternity, we 
want to extricate you from the Rawest of 
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efcry ^ridn and bewflderliig ddoaioiL We 
want to urge udoq you the lesMm of 
Scripture, that thia world difltoa from a 
prtioii-hoaae, only in its being a more spa- 
dons receptacle of sinners,— and that there 
ii not a wider distance, in pomt of habit 
and of judgment, between a society of con- 
▼icts, and the general community of man- 
kind, than there is between the whole com- 
munity of our species, and the society of 
that paradise, from wfaich, under the apos- 
tasy of our fallen nature, we have been 
doomed to lire in dreary alienation. We 
refuse not to the men of our world the pos- 
se8Bi0n of many hiflh and honourable vir- 
lues; but let us not mrget, that amongst the 
marauders of the highway, we hear, too^ of 
inflexible £uth,.and devoted friendship, and 
splendid generosity. We deny not, that 
there exists amons our species, as much 
truth and as much nonesty, as serve to keep 
society together: but a measure of the very 
same principle is neceanry, in order to 
perpetuate and to aoeomplish the end of the 
most unrighteous combinations. We deny 
not, that mere flemishes on the face of our 
earth a moral diversity of hue and of 
diaracter, and that there are the better and 
the baft who have signalized themselves 
above the levd of its ffeneral population; 
but so it is in the mafeiactor^ aungeon ; 
and as there, so here, may a podtive sen- 
tence of condemnation be the tot of the 
most exalted individual We deny not, 
there are many hi every neighbourhood, to 
whose character, and ^pvime wchUl the 
eoidial tribute of admiration is awarded $ but 
the very same 4hing may be witnessed 
amongst the outcasts of every dvilized ter- 
TiUny,— and what they are. m reference to 
the country from which they have been 
exilecL we may be^ in reference to the whole 
of God'ftuniaUen creation. In the sight of 
men we may be highly esteemed,— and we 
may be an abomination in the dght of an- 
pds. We may receive homage from our 
unmediate neighbours for all the virtues of 
our relationship with them,— while our re- 
lationship with God may be utterly dis- 
sohred, and its appropriate virtues maynei- 
ther be recognized nor acted on. There 
may emanate from our persons a certain 
beanteousness of moral colouring on those 
vho are around us,— but when seen through 
the universal morality of God's extended 
and all-pervading government, we may look 
as hateful as the outcasts of felony,— and 
Uvinfl, as we do. hi a rebellious province, 
that has broken loose from the community 
of God's loyal and obedient worshippers, 
we may, at one and the same time, be sur- 
rounded by the cordialities of an approving 
fidtowship, and be fh>wn^ upon by the su- 
preme judicatory of the universe. At one 
and the same time, we may be regaled by 
tfie incense of this world's praise,, and be the 
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objects of Heaven's most righteous cKecra- 
tion. 

But is this the real place, it may be asked, 
that our world occupies in the moral uni- 
verse of God ? The answer to this (question 
may be obtahied dther out of the historical 
informations of Scripture, or out of a sur- 
vey that may be made of the actual charac- 
ter of man. and a comparison that may be 
instituted oetween this character and the 
divine law. We can conedve nothmg more 
uniform and more decinve than the testi- 
mony of the Bible, when it tells us that 
however fair some may be in the eyes of 
men, yet that all are guUty before Go4; 
that in his eyes none are righteous, no not 
one: that he^ who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniqmty, finds out iniquity in every 
one of us ; that ti^ere is none who under- 
standeth, and none who seeketh after God ; 
that however much we may compare our- 
selves amongst oundves^ and found a com- 
placency upon the exercise^ yet that we 
nave altogether gone out of the way; that 
however distincuy we may retain, even In 
the midst of this great moral rebellion, our 
relative superiorities over each other, were 
is a wide and a genend departure of the 
species from God ; that one and all of us 
have de^ly revolted agaluBt him : that the 
taint of a most mvetoate rohritual disease 
has overspread an the mdividuals of all the 
families upon eiurth ; insomuch, that the 
heart of man is deceitfhl above all thmga 
and desperately wicked, and the knagina- 
tions of his thoughts are cmly evil, and that 
continually. 

The fall of Adam is represented, hi the 
Bible, as that terribly decisive event, on 
which took phioe this deep and fatal un- 
hingement of the moral constitution of our 
species. From this period the malady haa 
descended, and the whole history of our 
world gives evidence to its state of banish- 
ment from the joys and the communica- 
tions of paradise. Before the entrance of 
dn did God and man walk hi sweet com- 
paniondiip together, and saw each other 
mce to face in the security of a garden. A 
little further down hi the history, we meet 
with another of God's recorded manifesta- 
tions. We read of his descent in thunder 
upon mount SinaL O what a diange from 
the fireeand fearless hitercourse of Eden! 
God. though surrounded by a people whom 
he had himsdf sdected, here sits, if we 
may use the e xp re s s ion, on a throne of 
awlul and distant ceremony; and the lift- 
ing of his mighty voice scattered dismay 
among the thmisands of Israel When he 
looked now on the children of men, be 
looked on them with an dtered counte- 
nance. The days were, when they talked 
together hi the lovely scenes of paradise as 
one talketh with a friend. But, on the top 
of Sinai, he wraps himself in storms, and 
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ordera to set bounds about the mount, lest 
the people should draw neac, and God 
should break forth upon them. 

But we have an eTidence to our state of 
banishment from God, which is nearer 
home. We have it in our own hearta The 
habitual attitude of the inner man is not an 
mil tud e of subordination to God. The feel- 
trig of iilkg lance to him is practically and 
almost cont^tantLy awav from us. All that 
can give value to our obedience, in the sight 
of an enlightened Spirit who lodu to mo- 
tive, and senllmeAt, and principle, has con- 
stitutionally no place, and no residence in 
our characters. We are enffroesed by other 
anxieties Lban anxiety to do the will, and 
to promote the honour, of him who formed 
us. We are animated by other afiRsctions 
altoseiher, than love to him, whose rij^ht 
hand preserves us contmually. That Bemg 
by whom we are so fearfully and wonder- 
ftilly made ; whose upholdmg presence it 
is that keeps us in life, and in movement, 
and in the exercise of all our faculties; 
who has placed us on the theatre of all our 
enjoyments, and claisis over his own crea- 
tures the ascendency of a most ri^tful au- 
thority ;— that surely is the Bemg with 
whom we have to do. And yet, when we 
take account of our thoughts and of our 
doings, how little of God is there 7 In the 
random play and exhibition of such feelings 
as instmctively belong tons, we may gather 
around us the admiration of our fellows, — 
and so it is in a colony of exiled criminals. 
But as much wanting there, as is the ho- 
ma^ of loyalty to the government of their 
native land ; so much wanting here, is the 
homage of any deference or inward regard, 
to the government of Heaven. And yet this 
is the very principle of all that obedience 
which Heaven can look upon. If it be true 
that obedience is rewardable by God, but 
that which has respect unto God. then this 
must be the essential pomt on which hmges 
the difference between a rebel, and a 1(^ 
subject to the supreme Lawgiver. The re^ 
quirement we live under is to do all things 
to his glory ; and this is the measure of 
principle and of performance that will be set 
over you,— and tell us, ye men of civil and 
relative propriety, who, by exemplifying in 
the eye of your fellows such virtue, as may 
be exemplified by the outcasts of banish- 
ment have shed around your persons the 
tiny lustre of this worid's moralities ; tell 
us how you will be able to stand such a 
iwvere and righteous application? The 
measure by which we compare ourselves 
with ourselves, is not the measure of the 
sanctuary. When the judge comes to take 
account of us. he will come ihiaght with 
the maxims ot a celestial jurisprudence, and 
his question will be, not wfiat have you 
done at the shrine of popularity,— not, ^hat 
have you done to sustain a character 



amongst men,— not what have yoo done it 
the mere impulse of sensibilities however 
amfoble, or of native principles howereriip- 
right, and elevated, and manly,— but what 
have ydu done unto me ? how mach of 
God, and of God's will, was there in the 
principle of your doings? This is the bei- 
venly measure, and it will set aside all yoor 
earthly measures and comparisonss It will 
sweep away all these refuges of lies. The 
man whose accompli^ments of character, 
however lively, were all social, and worldly, 
and relative, will hang his head in oonfn- 
sion when the utter wickedness of his pre- 
tensions is thus laid open,— when the God 
who gave him every breath, endowed him 
with every faculty, enquhres after his ahaie 
of ifeverenqe and acknowledgment,— when 
he tells him from the judgment-seat. I was 
the Bemg with whom you had to do, and 

ret in the vast multiplicity of your doings, 
was seldom of never thought of^— when 
he convicts him of habitual forgetfulmse 
of God, and setting aside all the paltr^r 
measurements whidi men apply in their 
estimates of one another, he brinffs the high 
standard of Heaven's law, and Heaven's al- 
legiance to bc»r upon theuL 

It must be quite palpable to any man who 
has seen much of life, and still more if he 
has travelled extensively, and witnessed the 
varied complexions of morality that obtain 
m distant societies,— it must be Quite ob- 
vious to such a man, how readily the moral 
feeling, m each of them, acconunodates itsdf 
to the general state of practice and obeerva* 
tion,— that the practices of one country, for 
which there is a most c^mphicent tolera- 
tion, would be shuddered at as so many 
atrocities in another country,— that in eve^ 
given neighbourhood, the sense of right 
and of wrong, becomes just as fine or as 
obtuse as to square with its average purity, 
and its average humanity, and its aversge 
uprightness,— that what would revolt the 

{mbhc feeling of a retired parish in Scot' 
and as gross licentiousness or outrageous 
cruelty, might attach no disgrace whatever 
to a rend^iter in some colonial settlement, 
—that, nevertheless, in the more corrupt 
and degraded of the two communites, there 
is a scue of difierences, a range of charac- 
ter, along which are placed me compara- 
tive stations of the disreputable, and the 
passible, and the respectable, and the super- 
excellent; and yet it is a very possible 
thing, that if a man m the last of these 
stations were to import all his habits and 
all his profligacies into his native land, 
superexcellent as he may be abroad, at 
home he would be banished fh>m the sene- 
ral association of virtuous and weU-oraeied 
families. Now, all we ask of you ia, to 
transfer this consideration to the matter 
before us,— to think hQW possible a thine 
it is, that the moral principle of the world 
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at \ugdf may have ■onk to a peaceable 
aad approving acqnieecenoe, in the existing 
practice of me world at large,— that the 
security which is inspired by the habit of 
measuring oursdves by ourselves and com- 
parioff ourselves amongst ourselves, may 
them>re be a ddusion altogethari— that the 
very best member of society upcm earth, 
may be utterly unfit for the society of hea- 
fen,— that the morality which is current 
here» may depend upon totally another set 
of principles finom the morahty which is 
heu to be indispensable there;— and when 
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we gather these prindpks from thebocA of 
God's revdation, — when we are UAA that the 
law of the two great commandments is, to 
love the L(»d our God with all our strength, 
and heart, and mind, and to bear the same 
love to our neighbour that we do to our- 
selves,*-the argument advances from a con- 
jecture to a certainty, that every inhabitant 
of earth when brought to the bar of Heaven's 
judicature, is altogether wanting ; and that 
un l ess s o m e great moral renovation take efleet 
upon him, he can never be admitted within 
the limits of the onpireof righteousness. 



SERMON VIII. 

Ckriit the Wuiom of God. 

'•ChrattbeWiidoiiiorGod.'*— 1 CorwMmilU, 



Wi cannot but remark of the Bible, how 
uniformly and how decisively it announces 
itself in all its descriptions of the state and 
chtracter of man,— how, without ofiering 
to palliate the Doatter, it brings before us the 
totality of our alienation, how it rqireeents 
Qg to be altogether broken off from our alia- 
fiance to G(Ki, — and how it feairs not, in the 
nee of those undoubted diversities of cha- 
racter whidi exist in the world, to assert 
of the i^ole world, that it is guilty before 
him. Andifwewoul4only8eiaeon what 
mav be called the elementary principle of 
gaiit,— if we would only take it along with 
08, that guilt, in reference to God, must 
consist in Uie defection of our regard and 
our levereoce from him,-— if we wcnild only 
open our eyes to the undoubted &ct, that 
there may be mich an utter defection, and 
yet there may be many an amiable, and 
many a gracenil exhibition, both of feeling 
and of conduct, in reference to those who 
are around us, — then should we recognize, 
in the statements of the BiUe, a vigorous, 
diaceming, and intellig^t view of huinan 
Datnre,— en unfeltering[ announcement * of 
what that nature essentially is, under all the 
plausibilities which serve to disguise it, — 
and such an insight, in iact^ into the secre- 
ciea of our inner man, as if carried home 
by that ^irit, whose office it is to apply the 
void with power into the consci^Kce, is 
teongh, of itself^ to stamp upon this book, 
the evidence of the Divinity which in- 
spiWit 

But it is easier far to put an end to the 
raaiManoe of the understanding, than to 
ten the fears, or to make the neart soft 
and tender, under a sense of its guiltiness, or 
to prompt the inquiry,— if all those secu- 
rities, within the entrenchment of which I 
vam to take my quiet and complacent re- 



pose, are thus driven in, whone in*Uie whole 
compass of nature or revelation can any 
efib^ial security be found? It may be 
easy to find our way amongst all the com- 
plexional varieties of our nature, to its ra- 
dkal and pervading ungodliness; and thus, 
to carry the acquiescence of the judgment 
in some extendied demonstration about the 
utter sinftdness of the species. But it is not- 
po easy to point this demonstration towards 
the bosom of any individual,—^ gather it 
up, as it were, irom its state of diffiision 
over the whole field of humanity, and send 
it with dl its energies concentered to a 
ongk heart, in the form of a riiarp, and 
humUing, and terrifying conviction,— to 
make it enter the consbience of some one 
Dstener, like an arrow sticking, fast,-— or, 
when tne appalling picture of a whole world 
lying in w^edness, is thus presrated to the 
undmtanding of ageneral audience, to make 
each of that audience mourn apart over his 
own wickedness ; Just as when, on the day 
of judgment though all that is visible be 
shaking, and di88(3vin|r,. and giving way, 
each despairing eye-witness shall mourn 
apart over the recollection of his own guilt, 
over the prospect of his own rueful and 
undone eternity. And yet, if this be not 
done, nothing ui done. The lesson of the 
text nas come to you in word only and not 
in power. To look to the truth m its gene- 
rality, is one thing; to look to your own 
separate concern in it, is another. What we 
want is tiiat each of you shall turn his eye 
homewards ; that each shall purify his own 
heart from the influence of a delusion which 
we pronounce to be ruinous; that each 
shall beware of leaning a satisfaction, or a 
triumph, on the comparison of himself with 
corrupt and exiled men, whom sin has de- 
graded into outcasts from the presence of 
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God) and the Joys of pundlse ; that each of 
you shall lock to the measure of God's law, 
sothat when the oommandment comes upon 
you, in the sense of its exceeding broad- 
,ness, a sense of your sin, and of your death 
in sin, may come along with it ^Without 
the commandment I was aliTC," sajrs the 
Apostle; "but v/bea the commandment 
came, sin revived, and I died." Beassured, 
that if the utterance of such truth in your 
hearing, impress no personal earnestness, 
and lead to no personal measures, and be 
followed up b^ no personal movements, 
then to you it is as asounding brass and as 
a tinklinff cymbaL The preacher has been 
beating me air. That great Agent, whose 
revealed office' it is to convince of sin, has 
refused to go along with him. Anotherin- 
fluence altogether, than that which is salu- 
tary and saving, nas been sent into your 
bosom; and the glow of the truth universal 
has deafened or intercepted the applicationof 
thetruth personal, and of the truth particular. 

Tliislc»ds us to the second thing proposed 
in our last discourse, under ^diich we shaU at- 
tempt to explain the wisdom opposite to that 
Iblly of measuring ourselves by ourselves, 
and comparing ourselves among ourselves, 
which we have already attempted to exjpoae. 

The first step is to give up all satisfac- 
tion with yourselves, on the bare ground, 
that your conduct comes up to the measure 
of human character, and human reputation 
loround yon. This consideration may be 
of importance to your place in society ; but, 
as to your place m the favour of God, it is 
utterly insipificant The moral diflerenoes 
which obtam in a community of exiles, are 
all quite consistent with the entire oblitera- 
tion amonsst them, of the allesiance that 
is due to ue government of , their native 
land. And the moral differences whidi 
obtain in the world, may, in every way. 
be as consistent with the uict, Uiat one ana 
all of us, in our state of nature, are alienated 
from God by wicked works. And, in like 
manner, as convicts may be all alive to a 
sense oi their reciprocal obligations, while 
dead, in feelinp^ and in principle, to the su- 
preme obligation under which they lie to 
the sovereign,— so may we, in reference to 
our fellow-men, have a sense of rectitude, 
and honouiyand compassion, while^ in re- 
ference to God, we may labour under the 
entire extinction of every moral sensilHli- 
ty,— 80 that the virtues which sigiudize us. 
may, in the language of some of our old 
divmes, be neither more nor less than 
splendid sins. With the possession of these 
virtues, we may not merely be incurring 
every day the guilt of trespassing and sin- 
ninff agamst our Maker in neaven; but de- 
void as we are of all apprehension of the 
enormity of this, we may strikingly realize 
the assertion of the Bible, that we are dead 
in trespasses and dns. And we pass our 



time in all the tranqnillity of death. We 
say peace, when there is no peace. Though 
in a state of disruption from God, we hve 
as securely and as inconsiderately as if 
there were no question and no controversy 
betwixt us. About this whole matter, iben 
is within us a spirit of heaviness nnd of 
deep slumber. We lie fast asleep on the 
brink of an unprovided eternity,— and, if 
possible to awaken you, let us urge you to 
compare, not your own conduct wiu that 
of acquaintances and neighbours, but to 
compare your own finding of the ungodli- 
ness that is in your heart with the doctrine 
of God's word about it,— to bring down the 
loftiness of your spirit to its humbling de- 
clarations—to receive it as a fufhfU saying, 
that man is lost by nature, and that unless 
there be some mighty transition, in his his- 
tory, from a state of nature to a state of 
salvation, the wrath of God abideth on him. 

The next inquiry comes to be. What is 
this transition? Tell me the step I should 
take, and I will take it It is not enough, 
then, that you exalt upon your own person 
the degree of those vutues, by whidi you 
have mitamed a credit and a distinctioD 
among men. It is not enough, that yoo 
throw a brighter and a lovdier hue over 
your sodal accomplidiments. It is not 
enough, that you multiply the offerings of 
3rour charity, or observe a more rigid com- 
pliance, than heretofore, with all the requi- 
sitioDS of justice. All this you may do, 
and yet the great point, on which y€nn 
controversy with uod essentially hinge^ 
mky not be so much as entered upoiL All 
this you may do, and yet obtahi no nearer 
approximation to Him who sitteth on the 
tiirone, than the outlaws of an ofeided 
government ibr Uieir fidelities to eadi other. 

To the eye of man you may be fairer than 
before,and m civil estimatk>n be greatly more 
righteous than before^— and yet, with the un- 
quelled spirit of impiety wiuin yon, and as 
habitual an indifierence as ever to ril the sab- 
ordinatinff claims of the divine will over your 
heart and your conduct, you may stand at 
as wide a distance firom God as before. And 
besides, how are we to dispose of the whole 
{^iltoryour past iniquities? Whether, is 
it the malefactor or the Lawgiver who is to 
ubitrate this q^uestion? God may remit 
our sins, but it is for him to proclaim this. 
God may pass them over; but it is for him 
to issue the deed of amnesty. God may 
have found out a way whercoy, in conais- 
ten<re with his own character, and with the 
stability of his august government, he may 
take sumers into reconciliati<m ; but it is to 
him both to devise and to publish this way ; 
—and we must just do what convicts do, 
when they obtain a mitigation or a canoel- 
ment of the legal sentence under whidi 
they lie,— we must passivdy accept of it, 
on the terms of the deed,— we must look 
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to the warrant as tasiied by the aoverdgii, 
and take the boon or fulfil the conditkna, 
juat as it ii there presented to us. Tbeques- 
tion is between ns and God ; a|id in the ad- 
jiMtment of this question, we must look 
wiglv to the expression of his will, and feel 
tiiat It is with hun, and with his authority, 
that we haTe exdusiTely to do. In one 
word, we must wait his own revelation, and 
learn from his own mouth how it is that he 
would hare ns to come nif^ unto him. 

Let us go then to the record. ^ No man 
eometh unto the Father but through the 
SoQ." ''There is no other name given un- 
der heaven, but the name of Jesus, whereby 
we can be saved." ''Without the sheddinff 
of Uood there is no remission of sin ;" and 
"God hath set forth Christ to be a propitia- 
tion through fiiith in his blood." ''He was 
ooee offered to bear the sins of many,"— and 
"became sin for ue^ though he knew no sin. 
that we might be miade the righteousness or 
Oodinhim." " God is in Chnst reconciling 
theworid unto himself and not imputing 
OBto them their trespasses." " Justined by 
fahh, we have peace with God through 
Jesos Christ our Lord f — " and we become 
the diUdren of God. throush the fiiith that is 
in Christ Jesus." We are 'reconciled to God 
bv the death of his Son,"—" and by his 
ooedkmoe are many made righteous,"— and 
"where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound." These verses sound foolishness 
to many ; but the cross of Christ is foolish- 
nea to those that perish. They appear to 
them invested with all the mystenousness 
of a dark and hidden saying ; but if this 
Gospd be hid, it is hid to them which are 
lost Tli^ have eyes that they cannot see 
the wcmdrons things contained in this book 
of God's communication; but they have 
ndnds which bdieve not, because they are 
bUnded by the god of this world, lest the 
light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, who 
is the image of God, should shine into them. 

And here we cannot but insist on the utter 
hopeiesBQess of their circumstances, who 
hear these overtures of reconciliation, but 
win not Bstm to them. Theirs isjust the case 
of Tcbds tummg their back on a deed of 
naeeandofanuSnty. We are quite confi- 
oeot m stathig it to the stubborn experience 
ofhnman nature, that all who reject Christ, 
« he ifl fyflfered in the Gospel, persist in that 
ndkal ungodliness of character on which 
the condemnation of our world mainly and 
eaientially rests. And as they thus reftise 
lo build tfadr security on the foundation of 
hii merits, — ^what, we vrould ask, is the 
other foundation on which they build it? 
If ever they think seriously of the matter, 
or §Bd any concern about a foundation on 
which they mi^t rest their confidence be- 
fore God, they conceive it to lie in such 
Mngs, and such humanities, and such 
as make them even with the 
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world, or as elevate them to a certain de« 
^ree above the level of the world's popula- 
tion. These are the materials of the found* 
ation on which they build. It is upon the 
possession of virtues which in truth have 
not God for their object, that they propose 
to support in the presence of God the atti- 
tude of fearlessness. It is iroon the testi- 
mony of fellow r^ids that tney brave the 
judgment of the Behig who has pronounced 
of them all, that they have deeply revolted 
agahist him. And all this in the iace of 
God's high prerogative, to make and to pid>- 
lish his own overtures. All this in contempt 
of that Mediator whom he has appointed. 
All this in resistance to the authentic deed 
of grace and of forgiveness, which has been 
sent to our world, and firom which we gather 
the ftiU assurance of God's willingness to be 
reccmciled ; but. at the same tio^ are ex- 
pressly bound oown to that particular way 
m which he has chosen to dispense recon- 
ciliation. Who does not see, that, in these 
circumstances, the guilt of sui is fearAiUy 
aggravated on the jmrt of sinners, by their 
rejection of the Ckm^? Who does not 
see, that thus to refuse the grant of everlast- 
ing life in the terms of the grant, is just to 
set an irretrievable seal upon their own con- 
demnation? Who does not see, that in the 
act of declining to take the shelter which is 
held out to mem. they vainly imagine^ 
that God will let down his approbation ta 
such performances as are utterly devoid of 
any spirit of devout or dutiful aUegiance to 
the liiwgiver ? This is, in fact, a deliberate 
p sting m themselves, and that more firmly 
and more obstmately than ever, on the 
ground of their rebellion— and let us no 
kmger wronder, then, at the terms of that 
alternative of which we read so often in the 
Bible. We there read, that if we believe we 
shall be saved; but we also readjthat ii we 
believe not, we shallbedamned. Wearethere 
UM of the great salvation $ but how shall 
we escape iiwe neglect it? We are there 
invited to lav hold of the Gospel, as the 
savour of life unto life: but, if we refuse 
the invitation, it shall be to us the savour 
of death unto death. The gospel is there 
firedy proclaimed to us^ for our acceptance; 
but if wewillnotobey the Gospel, we shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the SaviourVi power. We are 
asked to kiss the Son while he is in the way: 
but if we do no^ the alternative is thathe wm 
be anffry,and that his wrath will bum affainst 
us. He is revealed to us a sure rotk. on 
which if weleanweshallnotbeconfoonded; 
but if weshift our dependence away from it, 
it will fell upon us and grind us to powder. 
And this alternative, so fer froma matter 
to be wondered at, appears resolvable into 
a principle that might be easily compre- 
hoided. God is the party sinned against: 
and if he have the will to be reconciled, it 
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k sorely tor him to prescribe Ae way of 
it: and this he has actually done in the re- 
Telationof the New Testament: and whether 
he give a reason for the way or not, certain 
it is, that in order to give it accomplish- 
ment, he sent his eternal Son into our worid ; 
and this descent was accompanied with 
such circumstances of humiliation, and con- 
flict, and deq^ suffering, that heaven looked 
on with astcmishment, and earth was bid- 
den to rejoice, because of her great salva- 
tion. It is enough for us to know that God 
lavished cm this plan the liehesof a wisdom 
that is unsearchable; Aat, in the hearing 
of sinful men, he has proclaimed its import- 
ance and hs efficacy ; that every Gospel 
messenger felt himself charged wim tidings 
pregnant of joy, and of mi^y deliverance 
to the MTorld. And we a^ you just to con- 
ceive, in these circumstances, what effect 
it should have on the mind or the insulted 
Soverdffn, if the worl^ instead of respond- 
ing, wim grateful and ddighted welcome, to 
the meangej shall either nauseate its terms, 
or, feeling m them no signiflcancy. shall 
turn with indiflference away from it? Are 
we at all to wonder if the Kmg, very wroth 
with the men of such a world niall at len^ 
send his armies to destroy it ? Doyouthmk 
It likely that the same God, who after we 
had broken his commandment, was willing 
to pass by our transgressions, wiU be equally 
wiUing to pass Aem by after we have thus 
despim tne proclamation of his mercy; 
after his forbearance and his long-suffering 
have been resisted; and that scheme of par- 
don, with the weight and the ma^tode of 
which angels appear to labour m amaze- 
ment, isveceived by the veiy men for whom 
it was devised, as a thing of no estimation ? 
Surdy, if there had beea justice in iSbe sim- 

{>le and immediate punishment of sin — ^this 
ustice will be diKharged in still brighter 
manifestation on him, who, in the face of 
audi an embassy, holds out in his determi- 
nation to brave it. And, if it be a righteous 
thing in God to avenge every vidation of 
his law, how clearly and how irresistibly 
righteous wiH it appear, when, cm the great 
day of his wrath, he taketh vengeance on 
those who have added to the vidattien of 
his law, the rejection of ^ Gospel ! 

But what is more than this----God hath 
condescended to make known to ns a rea- 
son, for that pecidiar way of reeondliation, 
which he ham set before us. it is, Aat he 
might be just wfule the Justifier of those 
who believe in Jesus. In the dispensation 
of his mmy. he had to provide for the dig- 
nity of his ^lone.^ He l»d to guard die 
stability of his truth and of his righteous- 
ness. He had to pour the lustre <tf a high 
Mid awful vindication, over the attributes 
or a nature that is holy and unchangeable. 
He had to make peace on earth and good 
wifl to men meet, and be at one with glory 
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to God in the hip^est ; and forthnpoipose 
did the eternal son pour out his soul an of* 
fering for sm, and by his obedience unto 
death, bring in an everlasting righteoiUDeM. 
It is through the channel of this freat ex- 
piation that the guilt of every bdierer b 
washed away ; and it is through the im- 
puted merits of him with whom &e Father 
was wdl pleased, that every believer is ad- 
mitted to tne rewards of a perfect obedience. 
Conceive any man of this world to reject 
the offers of reward and forgiveness in this 
way, and to look for them in another. Con- 
ceive him to challenge the direct approba- 
tion of his Judffe^ on the measure of hii 
own v^rth, and his own performances, and 
to put away from him that rif[hteousneiBof 
Christ, m the measure of which there is no 
short coming. Is he not, by this attitude, 
holding out against God, and that too, on a 
question in which ihe justice of God standi 
committed against him? Is not the poor 
sinner of a day entering into a fearini con- 
troversy, with an the puns, and all the pe^ 
fections ci the Eternal? Mi^t not yw 
conceive every attribute of me Divinity) 
gathering into a frown of deeper indigna- 
tion agamst the daringness of him, who 
thus demands the fiavour of the Ahnigbty 
on some plea of his own, and resolvm 
declines it on that only pdea, under which 
the acceptance of the sinner can be in har- 
mony with the glcNTies of dod*8 hdy and 
inviolaUe character? Surely, if we ha^ 
fallen short of the obedience of his law, and 
so short as to have renounced altoeetber 
that godliness which imparts to obeoience 
its spuitnal and subetantial quality,— then 
do we aggravate the enormity of onr an, 
by buildfi]^ onr hope before God on afouh 
dation of sin? To sin is to defy God: hot 
the very presumption that he will smilfl 
complaeency upon it, involves in it another, 
and a still more ddM>erate attadc upon hii 
government; and all its sanetioqn^ and all 
its severities, are let loose upon us in grestei 
foree and dl)undance than before^ if ^ 
either rest upon our own virtue, ormix nl 
this polluted mgredient with tiie rigfateop 
ness of Christ,and reluse our single, entirei 
and undivided reliance on him who aloM 
has magnified the law and made it honour' 
aWe. 

But such, if we may be allowed the enpret 
aion, is the constitution of the Goqiel of Jes^ 
Christ, that, in proportion to the terror whid 
it hokis ont to those who nei^ect it|i> »{ 
security that it provides to all who flee foi 
rdiige to the hope which is set before them 
Paul understood tills wdl, when, tiioogh « 
profited over many of his equals in his owl 
nation,— ^when, though h^ he measoref 
himself by them, he might have gailwr« 
fh>m the comparison a mling of fiond so 
periority,— when, though in all that w* 
counted righteous among his fellovii^ l» 
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ognalaed himsdf in general estimatioii, — 
yet he willingly renounced a dependoice 
upon all, that he miffht win Christ, and be 
found in him, not navinff bk own riffh- 
teousnesa, which was of me law, but that 
ri^teousness which is through the faith of 
Christ, even the righteousness which is of 
God by faith. He felt the force of the al- 
ternative, between the former and the latter 
ri^teoiisneas. He knew that the one adr 
nuUed of no measurement with the other ; 
and that whatever appearance of worth it 
had in the eyes of men. when brou|[ht to 
their relative and earthly standard, it was 
reduced to nothing, and worse than nothing, 
when brought to the standard of Heayen^i 
holy and unalterable law. Jesus Christ ha^ 
in our nature fulfilled this law; and it is in 
the righteousness which he thus wrought, 
that we are invited to stand before God. 
Too do not then take in a fuU impresnon 
of Gospel security, if you only bdieve that 
God is mercifuL and has forgiven you. You 
are called farther to believe, that God is 
righteona, and has justified ^ou. You have 
a warrant to put on the nghteonsneae of 
Christ as a robe and a diadeni, and to go 
to the throne of grace with the petition of 
Look upod me in the face of him who hath 
fulfilled an righteousness. You are furnished 
with such a measure of righteousness as 
God can accept, vrithout letting down a 
single attribute which belongs to him. The 
tra^ and the justice, and the holiness, 
whien stand in soch threatening array 
ligainst tl^ sinner who is out of Christ, 
now form into a shield, and a hiding-place 
around him. And while he who trusts in 
the general mercy of God does so at the 
fxpeaae of his whole character, he who 
truits in the mercy of God, which hath ap- 
peared unto all men through the Saviour, 
offers in*that act of omfidence an homage 
to every perfection of 4he Divinity, and has 
every perfection of the Divinity upon his 
side. And thus it is, that under the economy 
of redemption, we now read, not merely of 
God being merciful, but of God being iust 
uid fb^md in forgiving our sins, and in 
cleuismg us from all our unrighteousness. 
, Thus much for what may te called Uie 
pufidai ri^rhteausneas with which every 
believer is mvested by having the merits of 
Christ imputed to him through faith. But 
tbis faith is something more than a name. 
It takes up a positive residence in the mind 
as a principle. It has locality and opera- 
^ thtie, a^d has dther no existence at 
ul) or by its purifjong and reforming in- 
fluence on the holder of it, does it invest 
nim also with a personal righteousness. 

Now, to apply the conception of ou!r text 
to this personal righteousness, the first thing 
^ would say of it is, that it admits of no 
Otetturement whatever with the social 
worth, or the moral virtue, or any other of 
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the personal accomphriunents of dtaraeter 
which may belong to those who have not 
the faith of the Gospel. Faith accepts of 
the ofiered reconciliation, and moves away 
from the alienated heart those suspicions, 
and aversions, and fears, which kept man 
asunder from his God. We would not say, 
then, of the penonal righteousness of a be- 
liever, that it consisted in a higher degree 
of .that virtue whidi may exist in a lower 
degree with him who is not a believer. It 
consists in the dawn, and the progress, and 
the perfecting of a virtue, which, bef<»re he 
was a believer, had no existence whatever. 
It consists in the possession of a character 
of which, previous to his acceptance of 
Christ, he had not the smallest feature of 
reality; though to the external eye, there 
may have b^n some features of resem- 
Uanee. The princi}^ of Christian sancti- 
fic»tion, which, if we were to eMpiesB it by 
another name, we would call devotedness 
to God, is no more to be found in the un- 
believing world, than the principle of an 
allegiance to tiieir rights sovereij^n, is to 
be found among the outcasts of bamshment. 
It is not by any stretching out of the mea- 
sure of your former virtuesjAien, that you 
can. attam this prindple. There needs to 
be originated within you a new vurtue al- 
togeUier. It is not by the fostering oi that 
which is old, — it is by the creation of some- 
thing new, that a man comes to have the 
personal righteousness of a disciple of the 
New Testament It is by giving existence 
to that which formerly hiM no existence. 
And let us no longer wonder, then, at the 
magnitude ci the terms which are employed 
in ttie Bible, to denote the change, the per- 
sonal change, which in point of cbaraeter, 
and affection, and principle^ takes place on 
all w1m> become meet for the inheritance 
of the saints. It is there called life from 
the dead, and a new birth, and a total reno- 
vation,— all old things are said to be done 
away, and all things to become new. With 
many it is a wonder how a change of such 
totality and of such magnitude, should be 
accounted as indispensable to the good and 
creditable man of soci^, as the sunken 
pn^igate. But if the one and the other 
are both dead taa sense of theur Lawgiver 
in heavenf«i-then both need to be made alive 
unto him. With both there must be the 
power and the reality ci a spiritual resur- 
rection. And after this great transition has 
been made, it will be found that the virtues 
of the new state, and those of the old stat^ 
cannot be brought to any commcm standard 
of measurement at all. The one distances 
the other by a wide and impassable int^- 
val. There is all the difference in point of 
principle between a man of the world and 
a new creature in Christ, that there is be- 
iweea him who has the Spirit oi God, and 
him who has it not^^rn^and/aU^the^ference 
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in potnt of performance, that there is be- 
tween him who is without Christ, and can 
therefore do nothing, and him who can 
do all things through Christ strengthening 
him. There is a new principle now, which 
formerly had no operation, even that of 

SUiness, — and a new influence now, even 
t of the Holy Ohost, given to the prayers 
of the believer; — and under these provi- 
sions wiU he attam a splendour and an en- 
ergy of character, with which) the better 
and the best of this world can no more be 
brought into comparison, than earth Will 
compare with heaven, or the pasnons and 
the frivolities of time, with the pure ambi- 
tion and the lofty principles of eternity. 

And let it not be said, that the transforma- 
tion of which we are now speaking, in- 
stead of being thus entire and universal, 
consists onlv with a good man of the world 
in the addition of one virtue, to his previous 
stock of many virtues. We admit that he 
had justice befove, and humanity before, 
and courteousness before, and that the god- 
liness which he had not before, is only one 
virtue. But the station which it asserts, 
among the other virtues, is a station of 
supreme authority. It no sooner takes 
its place among them, than it animates 
them all, and subordinates them alL It sends 
forth among them a new and pervading 
auality, which makes them essentially 
diflbrent from what they were before. I 
may take daily exercise from a regard to 
my health, and by so doing I may aeserve 
the diaracter of a man of prudence ; or I 
may take daily exercise apart from this 
consideration utogether, and because it is 
the accidentflfl wish of my parents that I 
should do so ; and thus may I deserve the 
character of a man of filial piety. The ex- 
ternal habit is the same ; but under the one 
principle, the moral character of this habit 
IS fotally and essentially diflerent from 
what it is under the other principle. Yet 
the difference here, is, most assuredly, not 
greater than is the diffisrence between the 
justice of a good man of society, and the 
justice of a Christian disciple. In the 
former case, it is done unto otners, or done 
unto hhnsdf. In the latter case, it is done 
unto God. The frame-work of his outer 
doings is animated by another spirit alto- 
^[ether. There is the breath of another Hfe 
m it The inscription of Holiness to God 
stands engraven on the action of the be- 
liever ; and if this character of holiness be 
utterly effhced from the corresponding 
action of the good man of society, then, 
surely, in character, in worth, in spiritual 
and mtelligent estimation, ihere is the ut- 
most possible diversity between the two 
actions. So that, should the most upright 
and amiable man upon earth embrace the 
Gospel feith, and become the sulq ect of the 
Gospel regeneration,— it is true of him, too, 



that all old things -are done away, and that 
all things have become new. 

Thus it is, that while none of the Christian 
virtues can be made to come into measure- 
ment with any of what may be called the 
constitutional virtues, in respect of their 
principle, because the principle of the one 
set differs from that of the other set, m kind 
as well as in degree, yet there are certain 
corresponding virtues m each of the classes, 
which might be brought together into mea- 
surement, in respect of visible and external 
'performance. And it is a high point of 
obligation with every disciple of the faith, 
so to sustain his part in this competition, 
as to shew forth the honour of Christianity ; 
to prove by his own personal history in 
the world, how much the morality of grace 
outstrips the morality of nature ; to evince 
the superior lustre and steadiness of the 
one, when compared with the frail, and 
fluctuating, and desultory character of the 
other; and to make it dear to the eye of 
experience, that it is only under the pecu- 
liar government of the doctrine of Christ, 
that all which is amiable in human worth, 
becomes most lovely, and aJl which is justly 
held in human admiration, becomes most 
great, and lofty, and venerame. Hie Bible 
teUs us to provide things honest in the sight 
of men, as well as of God. It tells us, that 
upon the person of every Christian, the 
features of^excellence should stand so legi- 
bly enmven, that, as a living epistle ne 
might be seen and read of all men. It is 
true, there is much in the character of a 
genukie believer which the world cannot 
see, and cannot sympathise with. There 
is ^e W>ture of fiuth, when in lively exe^ 
cise. lliere is the ecstacy of devotion. 
There is a calm and settled serenity amid 
all the vicissitudes of life. Tliere is the 
habit of having no confidence in the flesh, 
and of rejoicing in the Lord Jesus. There 
is a holding fast of our hope in the pro- 
mises of the Gospd. There is a cherishing 
of the Spirit of adoption. There is the 
work of a believing fellowship with the 
Father and with the Son. 'Hiere Is a move- 
ment of affection towards the things which 
are above. There is a building up of oar- 
selves on our most holy fhith. There is a 
praying in the Holy Ghost There is a 
watching for his influence with all perse- 
verance. In a word, there is all which 
the Christian knows to be real, and whidi 
the world hates, and denounces as visionary, 
m the secret, but sublime and substantial 
processes of experimental religion. 

But, on the other hand, ^ere is also 
much in the doings of an altogether Chris- 
tian of that palpable virtue which forces 
itself upon g^eral observation ; and he is 
most ^ievously untrue to his master^ 
cause, if he do not, on this groimd, so out- 
run the world, as to force from the men of 
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it, an approving testimony. The eye of 
the world cannot enter within the spiritual 
reeeises of his heart; but let him ever re- 
member that it is fastened, and that too 
with keen and scrutinizing jealousy, on the 
path of Ills visible history. It will offer no 
homage to the mere sanctity of his com- 
plexion; nor, unless there be shed over it 
the expression of what is mild in domestic, 
or honourable in puMio virtu^ will it ever 
kxdt upon him in any other hffht, than as 
an object of the most unmin^ed disgust 
And therefore it is, that he must oit^ on 
the field of ostensible accomplishment, and 
there bear away the palm of superiority, 
and be tiie most eminent of his fellows m 
all those recognized virtues, that can bless 
or embellish the condition of society; the 
most untainted in honour, and the most dis- 
interested in justice^ and the most alert m 
beneficence, luid the most unwearied in all 
these graces, under every discouragement 
and e?ery provocation. 

We have now only time to say, that we 
ihalt not regret the length of this discourse, 
or even the recurrence of some of its argu- 
ments, if any hearer amonsst you, not in 
the faith, be led by it, to withdraw his con- 
fidence from the mere fuxxmiplishments 
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of nature,— and if any believer amongst 
you be led by it not to despise these accom- 
plishments, but to put them on, and to ani- 
mate them all with the spirit of religious- 
ness, — ^if any hearer amongstyou^beginning 
to perceive his own nothii^ess m the sisht 
of God, be prompted to inquire. Wherewithal 
shall I appear before him? and not to rest 
from the inquiry, till he flee from his hiding- 
place, to that everlasting righteousness 
whicn the l^viour ha^ brought in : and if 
any believer amongst you, rightly dividing 
the word of truth, shall act on the principle^ 
that though notning but the doctrine of 
Christ crucified, can avail him for accept- 
ance with God, yet he is bound to adorn 
this doctrine in all things. And linowinff 
that one may acquiesce in the whole of 
such a demonstration, without carrying it 
personally hom^ we leave off with the sm- 
gle reman, that every conviction not prose- 
cuted, every movement of conscience not 
followed up, every ray of light or of truth 
not turned to mdividuiA implication, will 
agmvate the reckoning of the great day, — 
and that in proportion to the degree of ur- 
gency which' has been brought to bear upon 
you, and been resisted, wiU be the weight 
and the justness of your finalcondemnation. 



SERMON IX. 

The Prine^k oJLdntto Ood. 

** Keep yonnehM in the knre of God.**— Jai& tl. 



It is not ea^y to give the definition of a 
term, which is currently and immediately 
ondentood without one. But, should not 
this mdy miderstandmg of the term super- 
iede the definition of i^ what can we teU 
of lore in the way of explanatimi; but by a 
iObstitution of terms, not more simple and 
more intdligible than itself? Can this affec- 
tion of the soul be made clearer to you by 
words, than it is ahready dear to you l^ 
7<mr own consciousness? Are we to at- 
tempt the elucidation of a term, which, 
without any feeling of darkness or of mys- 
tery, you make familiar use of every day? 
You say with the utmost promptitude, and 
yon have just as ready an apprehension of 
the meaning of what you say, that I love 
this man, and bear a snll hiffher regard to 
another, but have my chief and my best 
liking directed to a third. We will not at- 
tempt to ffo in seaseh of a more luminous 
or expressive term, for this shnple affection, 
than ^e one that is commonly employed. 
But it is a different thmg to throw light upon 
the workings of this afibction,— to point 
Vm attention to the objects on which it 



rests, and finds a complacent gratification,— 
and to aSHgn the curcmnstanoes, which are 
either favouraUe or unftvourable to its ex- 
citement All this may call forth an exer- 
cise of discrimination. But instead of dwell- 
ing any more on the significancy of the 
term love, which is the term of my text, let 
us forthwith take it unto use, and be confi- 
dent that, in itself, it carries no ambiguity 
along with it 

The term love, taideed, admits of a real 
and intelligible application to inanimate ob- 

e. There is a beauty in sights, and a 
ty in sounds, and I may bear a posi- 
tive love to the mute and .uncoMcious in- 
dividuals in which this beauty hath taken 
up its rendence. I may love a flower,' or 
a murmuring stream^ or a sunny bank, or a 
humble cottage peepmg forth from its con- 
cealment,— or hi fine^ a whole landscape 
may teem with such varied graces, that I 
may say of it, this is the scene I most love 
to Miold, this is the pro^[)ect over which 
my eye and my imAgunUon most fcmdly 

TRie t^rm love admits of an equally ref^ 
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and equally intelligiUe application to our 
feUow-men. Hiey, too, are the frequent 
apd familiar objects of this affection, and 
they often are so, because they possess cer- 
taiA aooomplishments of person and of cha- 
racter, by which it is excited. I love the 
man whose every glance speaks an efiusire 
cordiality towards those who are around 
him. I love the man whose heart and 
whose hand are ever open to the represen- 
tations of distress. I love the man who 
possesses such a softness of nature, that the 
imploring look of a brother in want, or of 
a brother in pain, disarms him of all his 
selfishness, and draws him out to some large 
and willing surrender of generosity. I love 
the man who canies on his aspect, not 
merely the expression of W(nih, but of 
worth maintained in the exercise ofaU its 
graces^ under every variety of temptation 
and discouragement; who, in the midst of 
calumny, can act the warm and ^iliffhtened 
philanthropist ; who, when beset wim many 
provocations, can weather them all in calm 
and settled endurance; who can be kind 
even to the unthankful and the evil; and 
who, if he possess the awAil virtues of truth 
and of justice, only heightens our attach- 
ment the more, that he possesses goodness, 
and tenderness, and benignity along with 
them. 

Now, we would have 3rou to advert to 
one capital distinction between the former 
and the latter class of objects. The mani- 
mate reflect no love upon us bade again. 
Hiey do not single out any one of Uieir ad- 
mirers, and, by an act of preference, either 
minister to his selfish appetite for esteem, 
or minister to his selfish appetite for enjoy- 
ment, by affordinj^ to him a larger e£are 
than to others, of their presence, and of all 
the delights which their presence inspires. 
They remain motionless in their places, 
without will and vrithout sensibility; and 
the homage they receive, is from the dis- 
interested affection which men bear to their 
loveliness. They are lovedjBindlhat purely, 
because they are lovely. There is no mix- 
ture of selfishness in the aflRsction thai is of- 
fered to them. Tliey do not put oa a 
sweeter smile to <»ie man thooi to ano^er ; 
but all the features of Uiat beauty in which 
they are arraved, stand indexibly the samie 
to every beholder ; and he, without any con- 
scious mingling whatever of self-love, in 
the emotion with which he gazes at the 
charms of some external scenery, is actu- 
ated by a love towards it, which rests and 
which terminates on the objects that he is 
employed in contemplating. 

But this is not always the case wh^n our 
fellow men are objects of this affection. I 
should love cordiality, and benevolence, and 
compassion for their own .ahdb; but let 
your own experience tell aow far more 
sweetly and more intensely the tove is felt, 



when this cordiality is tumed^in one f 
of kindliness, towards myself; when the 
eye of friendship has singled out me, and 
looks at me virith a peculiar graciousness; 
when the man of tenderness has pointed 
his way to the abode of my sufiering femily, 
and there shed in secrecy over tiiem his 
liberalities, and his tears ; when he has for- 
givmi me the debt that I was unable to dis- 
diarge; and when. oppressed as I am,by tlie 
consciousness of naving injured or reviled 
him, he has nobly forgotten or overlooked 
the whole provocation, and persists in a re- 
gard that knows no abatement, in a wdl- 
dmng that is never weary 

There is an element, thai, in the love I 
bear to a fdlow man, which does not exM 
in the love I bear to an inanunate object; 
and which may serve, peihape, to iaiten 
the character of the affection I feel towards 
the former. We most readily concede it, 
that the love of another, on account of the 
virtues which adorn him, changes its moral 
character altogether, if it be a love to him, 
solely on account of the benefit whidi I de- 
rive ftom the exereise of these virtues. I 
should love compassion on its own account, 
as well as on the account that it Is I who 
have been the object of it I lAiould love 
justice on its own account, as vrell as on 
the account that my grievances have been 
redressed by the diroensation of it. On 
lookmg at goodness, 1 should feel an affec- 
tionresting on this object, and finding there 
its full and its terminating gratification; 
and that, though I had never stood in the 
way of any one of its beneficent operations. 

How is it, then, that the special direction 
of a moral vurtue in another, towards the 
object of my personal benefit, ojieratea in 
enhancing bom the sensation which it im- 
parts to my hear^ and the estimate which I 
form of it? What is the peculiar quality com- 
municated to my admiration of anotha^ 
friend^ip^ and another^ goodness, by the 
circumstance of mjrself bein^ the individual 
towards whom that friendship is cherished, 
and in favour of whom,ihat goodness puts 
itself forth into active exertion? At ^ 
sight of a b^MVolent man, there arises in 
my bosom an ins^uitaneous homage of re- 
tmrd and of revereoee;— 4mt riiould that 
homage take a pointed directi<ni towards 
myself,— should it realize its fruits on the 
comfort, and the security of my own per- 
son,— should it he empk^red in gladdening 
my home, and ispreadhiff enjoyment over 
my family, oppressed wim want and pining 
in sickness, there is, you will allow, by 
these cireumstances, a heightenmff of^ the 
love and the admiration Qiat I fimneriy 
rendered him. And,we should like to know 
what is the precise character of the addition 
that has thus been given to my regard for 
the virtue of benevolence. We dioukl like 
to know/ if it be altogether a pure and a 



pniae-wortaiy aeoeokm tiiat bas thus cone 
opoQ the sentiiiient with which I now look 
It my benefactor,— or, il by contracting 
any taint of aelfiahneas, it has loat the hi|h 
nnk that formerly belonged to it, as a dis- 
interested aflfection, towtfds the goodness 
which beanlifiee Bsad adorns his character. 
There is one way, however, in which 
Hm apodal directicm of a moral Tirtue to- 
wards my partleolar interest, may increase 
my affection for it, and without changinff 
ths moral character of my aflbction. It 
gbes me a nearer view of the virtue in 
qoestioQ. It is true) that the virtue may just 
be 88 tovdy when exercised in bdialf of my 
nei^teur, as wh^ exercised in bdiatf ci 
mysdf. But, in the former case, I un not 
an eye-witnesB to the dinklay and the evo- 
totira of its loveliness. I am a linmed be- 
ini^i^ cannot take in so foil and so di»- 
tinet an impression of the character of what 
is distant, as of the character of what is 
immediately beside me. It is true, that all 
the circumstances may be reported. But 
yoa know verjr well, mat a much livelier 
repreaentation is obtamed of any object, 
by the sedng of it, than by the hearing of 
it To be told of kindness, does not brmg 
this attribute of character so forcibly, or so 
dearly home to my observation, as to re- 
ceive a viffit from kindness, and to take it 
by the hand, and to see its benignant mien, 
and to hear its g«ntle and comp&cent vdce, 
and to witness the solicitude of its hiquiries, 
and to behold its tender and honest anxiety 
for my interest, and to rtiare daily and 
weddy in the liberdities whidi it has be- 
stowed upon me. yfhea all this ffoes on 
uuond my own person, and within ike 
Ihnits of my own awellhig-plaoe, it is very 
true that sdf is grktified, and that this cir- 
cnmatance may give rise to sensationi\ 
whkdi are altoffether distinct from the love 
I bear to monu worth, Hr to moral excel- 
lenoe. But this does not hinder, that along 
widi these sensations, a disinterested love 
for the moral virtue oi which I have been 
the object, may, at the same time, have its 
room and its residence within my bosom. 
I may love goodness more than ever, on 
^ own account, since it has taken its qpe- 
cifie way to my habitation, and that, just 
^wsxae I have obtamed a nearer aoquaint- 
>aee with it I may love it better, because 
Ho^w it better. My affection for it majr 
h>^ become more, mtenSe, and more de- 
^f^M, than before, because its beauU^ is now 
n»ore fully unfolded to the eye of mr eb- 
•avation than before; And thua while we 
*dniit that the goodnciss of whira 1 am the 
^bject, originates witldn me certain feelings 
dmferent in kind from that which is excited 
by goodness in the general, 3ret it may 
heighten the degree of this latter feeliuff 
m. It may kindle or augment the love I 
w to moral virtue in itself; or, in other 
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wordf^ it may «iAance my affection for 
worth, without any change whatever in 
(he moral character of that affection. 
' Now, before we proceed to ccmsider those 
peculiar emotions which are excited within 
me, by b^ng the individual, in whose fa- 
vour certain virtues are exercised, and which 
emotions are, all of them, different in kind 
from the affecti<m that I bear for these vir- 
tues^— let us farther obsetre, that the term 
love, when applied to sentient beings cox^ 
sidered as the object of it, may denote an 
affection, different in the principle of its ex- 
citonen^ frt>m any that we have been >^t 
considenng. My love to another may lie 
in the liking I have for the moral qualities 
which bdong to him ; and this, by way of 
distinctness^ may be called the love of moral 
esteem or apprdMtion. Or, my love to an- 
other may con^ in ihe desire I have for 
his ham)mess; and this may be called the 
love of kindness. These two^re often al- 
lied to each other in fact, but there is a real 
difference in their nature. The love of 
kindness which I bear to my infant child 
may have no refer^ce to its moral qualities 
whatever. This love finds its terminating 
gratification in obtaining, for the object of 
it, exemption from pain, or in ministering 
to its eujoymenta it is very true, that the 
nght of what is odious or revolting in the 
character of another, tends, in point of fact, 
to dissipate all the love of kindness I may 
have ever borne to hun. But it does not 
alwajTS do mo. and one instance of this 
poves a real distinction-, in point of nature, 
between the love of kindness, and the love 
of moral esteem. And the highest, and 
most affedmg instance whidi can be given 
^this distinctioiLis hi the love wherewith 
God hath k>ved the world ; is in that kind- 
ness towuds us, through C^irist Jesua^ 
which he hath made known to men m the 
Gospet; is in that longing regard to his 
fallen creatures, whereby he was not will- 
mg that any should periki, but rather that 
^should live. There was the love of kind- 
ness standing out, in marked and separate 
display, from the lov 



fve of moral esteem ; fbr, 
idasi m the degraded race of mankind, there 
was not one (quality which could call forth 
such an affection m the breast of the God- 
head. It was,when we were hateful to him 
in character, that m person and in interest 
we were the Ejects of his most unbounded 
tendemesa It was. when we were enemies 
by wicked works, that God looked on with 
pity, and stretched forth, to his ffuHty chil- 
droi, the arms of offered reconciliation. It 
was when we had wandered fiur inthepathi^ 
of worthlessnesS and alienation, that he de- 
vised It message of love, and sent his Son 
into our worl^ to sedc and to s^ve us. 

And this, by the way, may serve to il- 
lustrate the kind of love which we are re- 
quired to bear to our enemiea Weareie* 
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quired to love thmn, in tho same way ii^ 
which God loves his enemies. A conscien- 
tious man vnll feel oppressed by the difll- 
culty of such a precept, if he tiV to put it 
into obedience, by loving those who have of- 
fended,with the same feelmg of oomplaccaicy 
with which he loves those who have be- 
friended him. But the truth is, that the love 
of moral esteem often enters^ as a principal 
ingredient, into the love of complacency; 
and we are not required, by our imitation 
of the Godhead, to entertain any such affec- 
tion for the depraved and the worthless. It 
is enough, that we cherish towards them in 
our hearts the love of kuidness ; and this 
will be f(dt a &r more practicable achieve- 
ment, than to force up the love of compla- 
cency into a bosom, revolted by the aspect 
of treachery, or dishonesty, or unprincipled 
seUtehness. There is no possible motive to 
excite the latter affection. There may be a 
thousand to excite the formers and we have 
only to look to the unhappy man in all his 
prospects^ and in all his relations ; we have 
only to pity his delusions, and to view him 
as the hapless victim of a sad and rum- 
ous inflBLtuation ; ^e have only to carry our 
eye onwards to the agonies of that dealii, 
which will shortly lay hold of him, and to 
compute the horrors of that eternity, which, 
if not recovered from the error of his way, 
he is about to enter; we have only^ in. a 
word^ to put forth an exercise of faith in 
certam near and impending realities, the 
evidence of which is altogether resistless, in 
order to summon up such motives, and such 
considerations, as may cause the oompasrion 
of our nature to predominate over fiie re- 
sentment of our nature : and as wHl assure 
to a believer the victcnry over such urgen- 
cies of his constitution as, to &e unrenewed 
heart, are utterly unconquerable. 

But to resume our argument, let it be ob- 
served that the kindness of God is one of the 
loveliest, and most estimable of tiie attri- 
butes which belong to him. It is a bright 
feature In that assemblage of excellencies, 
which enter into the character of tl^ God- 
head : and, as such, indq^dently altogether 
of this kindness being exercised upon me, I 
should offer to it the hom^e of my moral 
approbation. But ^o:uld I be the special 
and the signalized object of his khidness, 
there is another sentiment towards God, be- 
side the love of moral esteena, that ought to 
be formed within me 1^ that circumstance, 
and which, in tl^e busmess of reasoning, 
should be kept apart from it There is the 
love of gratitude. These often ^ together, 
and may be felt sinraltaneou^y, towards 
the one being we are employed in contem- 
plathig. But they are just as distinct, each 
from the other, as is the love of moral es- 
teem from the love of kindness. We trust 
that we have already convinced you, tha^ 
God feds towards uS) his inferiors, the love 
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of kiodneM, when he cannot, fWmi ihe na- 
ture of the object, fed for us the slightest 
degree of the love of moral este^n. in the 
same manner may we fec^ we are not sav- 
ing towards God, but tovrards an earthly 
benefiEu^r, the love of gratitude, when, from 
the nature of the object we are employed 
in contemplating, there is much to impair 
within us the love of moral esteem, or to 
extinguish it altogether. Is it not moat na- 
tural to say of the man, who has been per- 
sonally b^evolent to mysdf, and who nas, 
at the same time, disgraced himself^ by his 
vices, that, bad as he is, he has been at all 
times remarkably kind to me, and fdt many 
a n^ovement of mendship towards my per- 
son, and done many a deed of important 
servicf to my family, and that I, at least, 
owe him a sratitude for all this,— that I, at 
least, should be longer than others, of dis- 
missing from my b^m the last remainder 
of cordiality towards him.— that i^ infamy 
and poverty have followed, in the career of 
his wickeoness, and he have become an 
outcast from the attentions of other men, it 
is not for me to spurn him instantly from 
my door, — or, in the face of my particular 
recollections, to look unpitymg and un- 
moved, at the wretchedness mto which he 
hEus&Uen. 

It is the more necessary, to distinguish 
the love of gratitude from me love of monl 
esteem, that each of these affectiona may 
be excited simultaneoudy within me, by one 
act or by one exhilxtion of himsdf, on the 
partoftheDdty. Let me be made to un- 
derstand, that God has passed by my trans- 
gresdon, and generondy admitted me uito 
the priviteges and the rewards of obe- 
di^cey I see in this a tenderness, and a 
mercy, and a love, for his creatures, which, 
if blended at the same time with all that is 
high and honourable in the moie august 
attributes of his nature, have the eflect of 
presentmg him to my mind, and of draw- 
ing out my heart in mord regard to hin^ 
as a most amiable and estimable object of 
txmtemplation. But besides this, there is a 
peculiar love of gratitude, exdted by the 
oondderation that I am the object of this 

tii£nity,~that I am one of the creatures 
to v^m he has directed this peculiar re- 
gard,— that he has singled out me, and con- 
cdved a gracious purpose towards me, ana 
in the execution of this purpose is laviAwg 
upon my person, the blessmgs of a fajp^* 
care, and a father's tenderpess. Both the 
love of moral este^n, and the love of greu- 
tude,, may thus be in contemporaneous op- 
oration within me; fmd it wiU be seen to 
accomplish a practicaLas wdl as a meta- 
physical purpose, to keep the one apart 
from the other, in the view of the minfl, 
when love towards God is the topic of spe^ 
ulation which engages it , ^ ^ . 

But, farther, let it be understood, that the 
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]ove of gratitude diffisn finom the love of 
moral esteem, not merely in the cause which 
inunediately originates it, but also in the 
object, in liflich it finds its rest and its grati- 
tooioQ. It is the kindness of another beiiig 
to mj9d[y which originates within me the 
'oTeof grotitode towuds him ; and it is the 
Tiew of what is morally estimable in this 
being, that originates within me all the love 
of inoral esteem, that I entertain for him. 
There is a real distinction of canse between 
these two afiections,and there is also between 
tbeo a real distinction of object The love 
of moral esteem finds its complaeent grati- 
fieitioD, in the act of dwelling contempla- 
tifety on that Being, by whom it is excited ; 
iust as a tasteful enttiusiast inhales delight 
from the act of gazing on the charms of 
some external scenery. The pleasure he 
reoeiTes, emanates directly upon his mind, 
from the forms of beauty and of loTdiness^ 
which are around him. And if, instead or 
atMte lor the beauties of nature, there ex- 
ists within him, a taste for the beauties of 
boUoeSB, then wfll he lore the Being, who 
presents to the eye of his contemplation the 
foQest assemblage of them, and his taste 
wiD find its complacent gratification in 
dweUing upon him, whether as an object of 
thought, or as an o^ect of perception. ''One 
thing have I desired," says the Psalmist 
" tost I may dwell in the house of the Lora 
all the days of my life, to behold the^beauty 
of the Lord, and to imiuire In his temple." 
N5ir^ the love of gratitude is distinct from 
this m its object It is excited b^ tiie love 
of kindness; and the fieeUns which n thus 
exdted, is just a feeling of kindness back 

r' . It IS kindness begetting kindness, 
language of this aflection is, ^ What 
^ 1 reader unto the Lord for all his bene- 
^f" He has done what is pleasing and 
gratifying to me. What shdl I do to please, 
tod to gratify hiin ? The love of gratitude 
Keks for answers to this question, and finds 
its ^ilight in acting upon them, and whether 
flie answer be,— this is the will of God, even 
yoor sanctification,— or, with the sacrifices 
of liberality God is well pleased,— or^ obe- 
^enoe to parents is wdl pleasing in his 
■iS^t,— these all point out so many lines of 
conduct, to which the impulse of the love 
of gratitude would carry its, and attest this 
to ie the love of God,— that ye keep his 
^tunodments. 

And, indeed, when the same Being com- 
ou^ in his own person, that which ouffht 
to excite the love of moral esteem, with 
m, which ought to excite the love of pati- 
^— die two ingredients, enter with a 
tfiingled but harmonious concurrence, into 
y^ exercise of one compound affection. It 
B tnie, that the more appropriate oflbring 
w the fonner is theoffering of praise,— 
Jttt as when one looks to the beauties of 
nature, he breaks out into a rapturous ac- 
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knowledgment of them ; and so it may be, 
when one looks to the venerable, and the 
lovely in the character of God. The more 
appropriate offering of the hitter, is the ofler- 
ing of thanksgiving, or of such services as 
are fitted to please, and to gratiiy a bene- 
factor. But still it may be observed, how 
each of these sunple anbctkms tends to ex- 
press itself; bv the very act which more 
characteristically marks the workings of 
the otiier; or, how the more appropriate 
offlsrinff of the first of them, may be prompt- 
ed under the impulse, and movement of 
the second of them, and conversely. For, 
if I love God because of his perfections^ 
whal principle can more powerfully or more 
directly letA to tiie imitation of them?— 
which is the very service that he requires, 
and the very oflbring that he is most 
pleased with. And, if I love God because 
of his goodness to me, what is more fitted 
to prompt my every exertion, m the way 
of spreading the honours of his character 
and of his name among my fellows, — 
and, for this purpose, to magnify in their 
hearing the fflories and the attributes of his 
nature ? It is thus that the voice of praise 
and the voice of gratitude may enter into 
one song of adoration ; and that whilst the 
Psalmist, at one time, gives thanks to God 
at the remembrance of his holiness, he, at 
another, pours forth praise at tiie remem- 
brance of nis mercies. 

To have the love of gratitude towards 
God, it is essential that we know and be- 
lieve his love of kindness towards us. To 
have the love of moral esteem towards him, 
it is essential tha^ the lovelmess of his char- 
acter be m the eye of Ihe m'md : or^ in other 
words, (hat the mind keep itself m steady 
and believing contemplation of the excel- 
lencies which belong[ to him. The view 
that we have of God, is fust as much in the 
order of prec^lency to the afiection that we 
entertain for him, as any two successive 
steps can be, in any of the processes* of our 
mental constitution. To obtaui the mtro- 
duction of love into the heart, there must, 
as a preparatory circumstance, be the in- 
troduction of knowledge into the under- 
standmg; or, as we can. never be said to 
know what we do not believe— ere we have 
love, we must have fhith; and, accordingly, in 
the passage ih>m which our text is extracted, 
do we perceive the one pointed to, as the 
instrument for the production of the other. 
" Keep yourselves m the love of God, build- 
ing jrourselves up on your most holy faith." 

And here, it ought to be remarked, that a 
man may experience a mental process, and 
yet have no taste or no understandinff for 
the explanation of it The simple truths of 
the Gcmel, may enter with acceptance into 
the mind of a peasant, and there work all 
the proper influences on his heart and cha- 
racter, which the Bible ascribes to them: and 
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yet he may be utterly incapeUe of traeing 
that serieB of inward movements, by whieh 
he is carried onward from a b^ef in the 
truth, to all thoee moral and afiectimiate re- 
gards, which mark ageooine disciple of the 
truth. He may b^ the actual subject of these 
moTementa, though ahogether unaUe to fol- 
low or to analyze them. This is noi pecu- 
liar to the jiM^Qients or th6 fedimp of 
Christianity. In the matters of ordinary 
life, a man may judge segaciously, and feel 
correctly while ardently ;— and experience, 
in right and natural <nder. the play of his 
various fincuhies, without having at at all in 
his power, either to frame or to follow a true 
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theory of his ftcnMes. It is w^ that the 
simple preacfaiag of the Goq>d has its right 
practical operation on men, who make no 
attempt whatever, to comprehend the mett- 
physios of the operation. But, if erer 
metaphysics be empU^ed to darken the 
freeness of the Gospel offisr, or to dethrone 
iaith from die supremacy which bdongs to 
it, or to forbid the approadies of uoee 
whom God has not fobidden; then moat it 
be met uppn its own jground, and ^ pal 
character of oujpbene&eot rdigion be as- 
sorted, amid the attempts of those who have 
in any way obscured or kgured it by tfadr 
ilhislrationSi 
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Graiiiude, noi a wriid Affedum. 

** We l»f« luB, beonMiie fine kyml w.*^— 1 Joftii iv. 19. 



Son B theologians have exacted from an 
inquirer, at the very outset of his conver- 
sion, that he should cany in his heart what 
they call the disinterested love of God. 
They have set him on the most painfiil ef^ 
forts to acquire this affectio%-Hmd that too, 
before he was in circumstances in which it 
was at all possible to entertain it. They 
have led him to view With Suspicion the 
love of gratitude, as having in it a tttUt of 
selfishness. They are for having him to 
love God, and that on tl^ sin^ ground 
that he is lovely, with^t any reference to 
his own comfort, or ^en to his own saiety. 
Strange demana which they make on a 
sentient' behig, that even amidst the. fears 
and the images of destruction, he should 
find room in his heart for the love of com- 
placency! aufl equally strange demand to 
make on a sinful being, that ere. he admit 
such a sense of reconciliation into his bo- 
som, as will instantly call forth a grateful 
regard to him who has conferred it, i^e 
must view God with a disinterested af^- 
tion; that from the de^ and helpless abyss 
of his depravity, he must find, unaided, his 
ascending way to the purest and the sub- 
limest emotion of moral nature ; that ere 
he is delivered from fear he must love, even 
though it be said of love, that it casteth out 
fear ; and that ere he is placed on the van* 
tage ground of the peace of the Gospel, he 
must realize on his character, one of the 
most exalted of its perfections. 

The effect of all this on many an anxious 
seeker ailerrest, has been mostuscouraging^ 
With the stigma that has been affixed to the 
love of gratitude, they have been positively 
apprehensive of the inroads of this aflec- 
tion, and have studiously averted the eye of 



their contemplation from the objects whidi 
are fitted to inspure it. In oUier words, 
they hav0 hesitated to entertain the free of- 
f^BTs of salvation^ and miunteipreted all the 
tokens of an emoassy, which has proclaim- 
ed peace on earth and oood will4o men. 
They think that all which th^ caa possi- 
bly gather, in the^ way of aflecoon, from 
such a contemplation, is the love of grati- 
tude ; and that ^pratitude is selfishness ; and 
that selfishness isnot a gracious aflbction; 
and that ere they be surely and soundly 
oonverted, the love they bear to God must 
be of a totally disinterested character; and 
thus through another m^um than thai of 
a free and gratuitous diqpensatioa of kind- 
ness, do tl^y strive, by a misunderatood 
gospel, or without the go^el altogether, to 
r^ach a peace and a preparation which we 
fear, in their way of it, is to sinners utteriy 
unattainable. 

In the progress of this discourse let qb 
endeavour, in the first phice, to rescue the 
love of gratitude from the imputatkna 
which have been preferred against it,— and 
seconoly, to assign to ^ love of kindness 
manifested to the world in the gpept^ and 
to Uie faith by which that love is made to 
arise in the heart, the place and the pre- 
eminence which belong to than. 

I. The prop^ object of the love of grati- 
tude, is the bemff who has exercised towards 
me the love of Kindness; and this is more 
correct than to say, that the pn^>er oliject 
of this afifectiop is the bdnff who has con- 
ferred benefits upon me. I can oonodve 
another to load me with boieiacticNis, and 
at the same time, to evmce that kindnesB 
towards me was not the principle iriiich 
impelled him. It may be done rductanlly 
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al the Uddlng of another, or it may bedone 
to seire some interested purpose, or it may 
be done to parade his generosity before the 
eye of the public. If it be not done finmi 
a refll princtple of kindness to myseU; 1 may 
take his gifts, and I may find enjoyment in 
the use of them ; but I feel no mtitude to- 
wards the dispenser of them. Unless I see 
his kindness in them, I will not be grateful 
II is true, that, in point of fw^ mtitude 
often wrings from the rendering of a bene- 
fit; but, lest we should confound things 
whidi are diffierent, let it be wdl observed, 
that this is only when the benefit serves as 
the indicati<m of a kind purpose, or of a 
kind afiection, on the part of him who hath 
gnmted it And this may be proved, not 
merely by riiowing, that there may be no 
gratitode nrhiae there is a benefit, but also 
by showing, that there may be gratitude 
where there is tto material benm what- 
ever. Just let the naked princq)ie of kind- 
ness discover itseU; and though it have nm- 
tber the power, nor the opportuniQr of 
coming forth with the dispensation of any 
service^ it is striking to observe, how, xapm 
the bare existence of this affisolion bong 
known, it is met by a grateftil feeling, on 
the part of him to whom it is directed; and 
what mighty augmentations may be given 
in this way, to the stock of enjoyment and 
that, bf the mere reciprocation of kinnneas 
begetting kindness. For,tosendthee3Epres* 
«on of wis kindness uito anodier's bosom, 
it is not alwajTS necessary to do it on the 
vehide of positive donation. It may be 
conveyed by a look of benevdenoe; and 
thus it is, that by the mere feeling of cor- 
diah^, a tide of happiness may be made to 
cireuhte throughout all the individuals of 
an aasemUed company. Or it may be d(me 
I7 a r&ry slight and passing attention, and 
thus it is, that the dieap services of courte- 
oosncH^ may roread such a charm over the 
ftoe of a neighbourhood. Or it may bedone 
b^ the very poorest member of human so- 
ciety; and thus it is, that the ready and sin- 
oere homageof attadimentfirom sudi a man. 
mav beam a truer fdicity upon me, and 
call forth a livelier gratitude to him who 
has conferred it, than some splendid act of 
patronage on the part of a superior. Or it 
may be done by a Christian visiter in some 
of thehnmblestofour dty laneiL who, without 
one penny to bestow on me chihlren of want, 
ma^ sproid among them the simple oon- 
victum of her good will, and call down upon 
her person the voice of thankfulness ana of 
blesaing firom all thdr habitations. And 
thus it is, that by good wifl creatkig good 
win, a pure and gladdening influence will 
at Inigtb go abroad over me face of our 
world, and mankind will be made to know 
the nufffat and the mystery of that tie whidi 
is to bmd them logedier mto one fiunily, 
•nd they will rQoioe hi the power of that 
Z 
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secret charm which 80 hdghtens and 80 mul- 
tiplies the pleasure of all Uie members of it; 
and, when transported from earth to heaven, 
they will still feeL that while it is to the 
beniBfits which God hath conferred that they 
owe the posseanon and all the privileges of 
existence; it is to a sense of ihe love which 
prompted these benefits, that they will owe 
the ecstatic charm of thdr immortality. It 
is the beaming kindness of God upon them, 
that will put their souls into the liveliest 
transports of gratitude and joy; and it is the 
redi^ocation of this kindness on the part of 
thowL who, while they have fellovrahip with 
the Father^ and with the Son, have fellow- 
ship also with one another, that will cause the 
joyof heaven to be fiilL 

The distinction which we are now ad- 
verting to, IB something more, than a mere 
shadowy refinement of speculation. It may 
be realized <m the most trodden and ordi- 
nary path of human experience, and is, in 
&et, one of the most familiar exhibitions of 
genuine and unsophisticated nature in those 
ranks of society where refinement is un- 
known. Let one man go over an^ given 
district of the city fully fraught with the 
maierid of benevolence ; let him be the 
agent of some munificent subscription, and 
with nothing in his heart but just such 
aflbctions, and such jealousies, and such 
thoughtful anxieties about a right and equi- 
table division, as b^ong to the general spirit 
of his ofke; let him leave some substantial 
dq>osit with eadi of the families ; and then 
compute, if he can, the quantit]r of gratitude 
which he carries away with him. It were 
a most unkind reflection on the lower orders, 
ami not more unkhud than untrue, to deny 
that there will be the mingling of some 
gratitude, along with the damour, and the 
envy, ana the discontent, which are ever sure 
to follow m the train of such a mmistration. 
It is not to discredit the poor, that we intro- 
duce our present observation ; but to bring 
out if possible, into broad and luminous ex- 
hibition, one of the finest sensibilities which 
adorns them. It iis to let you know the 
high cast of character of which they are 
capaUe; and how the glow of pleasure 
which arises m thdr bosoms, when the eye 
of simile aflfoction beams upem thdr per- 
sons, or upon thdr liabitatfons, may not have 
one single taint of sordidness to debase it 
And to prove this, just let another man go 
over the same diMot, and in the train of 
theformervisilaticm ; cmicebe him unbacked 
by any public institntfon, to have nothing in 
Urn htmd that might not be absorbed by the 
needs of a smgle fomily, but that utterly 
destitute as he is of the materiel, he has a 
heart charged and overffowinff with the 
whole moraJs of benevolence. Just let him 
go fbrth among the people, without one 
other recommendation than an honest and 
undnsemUed good wiU to them; and let 
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tills good wtif mKiiJfest Its exiertenoe^ in toy 
ono of Iho thaujiaad WB3rB) by which it may 
be authentieaied ; and whether it be by the 
cordioluy of his tnannera, or by his sympo* 
thy with their griefs, or by the nameless al* 
tentlon^ and oJfices of civility, or by the 
higher aim of that kindness which points to 
the wdfare of their immortality, and evinces 
itn realty by its ready and unwearied ser* 
vices among the young, or the sick, or the 
dying I just let them be satisfied of the one 
fiu^t, that he is their friend, and that all thehr 
joys and all their sorrows are his own; he 
mnj be struggling with hardships and ne* 
ceeatlies as the poorest of them ail; but poor 
as ihcy arc^ they know what is in bis heart 
and well do they know how to value it; and 
from the voice of welcoine, which meets 
him in the very humblest of their tenements; 
and from the smile of that heartfdt enjoy- 
ment^ whicii his presence is ever sure to 
awaken^ and from the influence of ffracious- 
neas which he carries along with him into 
every house^ and by which he lights up an 
honest emotion of tbankftilness in the bosom 
of every family^ may we gather the eadstr 
ence of a power, wnich worth ahme^ and 
without the accompaniment of wealth, can 
b^tow; a power to sweeten and subdue, 
and tranqnillize, which no money can pur- 
chase, wiiich no patronage can create. 

U will he readily aclmowledged by all, 
that the most precious object in the manage- 
ment of a toiKii, is to establish the reign of 
happiness and contentment among those 
who live in it. A ad it is interesting to nuirk 
th e opera tions o f those, who, without advert- 
ing to the principle that I now insist upon, 
think that all is to be achieved by the W- 
f arty elements which enter into the arith- 
metic of ordinary business; who rear thdr 
goodly sf'heme upon the basis of sums and 
computations *^ and tiiiok that by an ovei- 
whelming di^han^ of the fiiaferiel of be> 
ncvoleneCf they will reach an aocomplisb* 
Hient which the morale of benevoleBee 
alone is equal to. We are sure Ihat it is not 
to mortify our men of grave, and ofidaL 
and calculating earoerioiee, fliat we tell 
them, how. with all thehr strength, and all 
thdr sagaelty, they have only g^v«D their 
money for that which is not meat, and 
theu* labour fiNr that which satisfieth not 
It is to illustrate a principle of our common 
nature, so obvious, that to be recognized, it 
needs only to be ipoken of. And it were 
weU, if in so doing their Hiooffhts could be 
led to the instrumentality of wis principle, 
as the only way, in wiiidi they can redeem 
the Mures of their by-«one experience; if 
they could be convinced, Aat the agents of 
a lealous and aflbctiooale Christianity can 
alone do what aU the influence of municipal 
weight and munidpal wisdom cannot do; 
if they ooula be taught what the ministra- 
lionsars^y which a pura and a respond- 



hig gratitude, may be made to droohle 
throughout all oiur dwelling-plsoes; if, in a 
word, while they profess to senre the pqor, 
they could be led to req[>eet the poor, to do 
homage to that fineness of moral tempen- 
ment which belongs to them, and whieb 
hitheito seems to have escaped, altogelher, 
the eye of civil or politk»l superinteiidenee ; 
and they may rest assured, that let them 
give as much in the shape of mnnificenoe 
as they will, if thcrv add not the love to the 
Hberality of the OospeL they will nerer 
soften one feature of unkmdness, or duM 
away one exasperated feeling, from the 
hearts of a nefflected population. 

But, beside Uie degree of purity m which 
this principle may exist among the noit 
destitute of our roecies, it is also of inwoii- 
anoe to mark the degree of strength, in 
which it actually exists among the most de- 
praved of our meciesi AM, on this subject, 
do we think that the venerable *HowARi> 
has bequeathed to us a molt striking and 
valuable observation. Yon know the hiS' 
tory of this man's enterprises; how his do* 
ings, and his observations, were among tiM 
veriest outcasts of humanity,— how he de- 
scended into prison houses^ and there made 
hhnself fomiliar with all that coeld mott 
revolt or terrify, in the exhibition of our 
(alien natioe) now. ftyr this purpose be 
made the lour of Europe; but instead of 
walking in the footstepe of other traveUsn^ 
he toiled his painftil and persevering fray 
tiiiongh these lee^iteeleB of worthlaneas; 
-*«and^ sound experimentalist as he wsi^ did 
he treasure up the phenomena of our nar 
ture, throughout all the stages of misfor- 
tune^ or depravity. Wemay welloofioeiTe 
the scenes of moral desolafion that would 
often meet his eye; and that, as he looked 
to the hard, and daunttess. and dsfyinff 
aspect of criminally bcHfore him, he wcnld 
sidcen in despair of ever finding one lem- 
nant of a purer and better principle, by 
which he might lay hold of tiv»e unhappy 
men, and convert them into the wiUing and 
the consenting agents of their own amelio- 
ration. And yet such a principle he found, 
and found it, as he tdls us, after years of 
mtereourse, as the fruit of his greater ex- 
perience, and liie longer observatkm; snd 
gives, as the result of it, that convicts, and 
mat among the most dcq^erate of them all, 
are not ungovernable, and that there is a 
way of managing even them, and tiiat the 
way is, without relaxing, in one iota, ftom 
the steadiness of a calm and resolute disci- 
pline, to treat them with fendemess, andto 
show them that yon have hmnaai^; and 
thus a principle, of itself so beantira, that 
to expatiate upon it, gives in tiie eyes of 
some, an air of fantastio declamation to oar 
argument, is aotually deponed to, by an aged 
and most sagacious observer. Itisthevery 
principle of our text; and it ^eould appear 
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iJMt k k«ep8 a ttngering hold of oar natovB^ 
ofn in the IflBt and lowest degree of honian 
wiejedneai | end that when abandoned by 
every other priadple, this may etill be d»> 
tected,^-that even among the moet hack- 
neyed and flMMt hardened of makfeolore 
there is still about them a aofter part which 
. will give way lo 4he demottstntiBns of tea- 
deraeas : that this one ingredient of a bet- 
ter character is atiU found to sorriTe the 
disnpalieii off all the others^^-^that, fallen as 
a brother may be^ from ttie moralities which 
at one time adorned him, the manifested 
good-wiH of hii Mlow-aan still ourrles a 
charm and an influence along with it; and 
^lat, tberelbie, there lies in Um^ an operas 
tion which, as no poverty can vitiate, so no 
dspr vity can extinguish.* 

Now, thii is the very prindnle which is 
faroBght into action, in the deelings of Ood 
with a whole worid of malefactors. It 
looks as if he oonided the whole cause of 
oar recovery to the influence of a demon- 
station of good wilL It is truly interest- 
ing to mark, what, in the derishigs of his 
nsearehable wisdom, is the character which 
he has made to stand most rigMy oat) in 
the greet seheme and history of our re- 
demption: and surriy if there be one fea- 
ture of prominency more visible than an- 
otiier, it is the love of kindness. There 
appears to be no other possible way, by 
which a responding affection can be depo- 
sited in ^ heart of man. Certain it is, 
that the law of love cannot be carried to its 
iscendcncy over us l^ storm. Authority 
cannot command it Strength cannot im- 
plaat it Terror cannot charm it into ex- 
Msoee. The threatenings of vengeance 
may stifle, or they may repel, bvt they 
never can woo this delicate prindple of our 
nature, into a warm and confiding attadi- 
ment The human heart renudns shut, in 
all its reeeptadee, against the force of these 
varkNis aplplicalions; and God, who knew 
wbu was hi man, scene to have Imown, 
that in his dark and guihy boecmi, there was 
but one scriitary hold that he had over him; 
and that to reach it, he must just put on a 
kxA of gradonsness, and tell us that he has 
BO pleasure hi our deatii, and manifest to- 
waraa us the longings of a bereaved parent, 
and even humble himself to a snpidtant in 
the cause >9f our return, and send a Gospel 
of peaee mto the world, and bid his messen- 
gers to bear throughout all its habitations, 
the tidings of his good-will to the children 
of men. Thk is the topic of his most 
anxious and repeated demonstration. This 
manifested gdod will of God to his crea- 
tures, is the band of love, and tiie cord 
of a man, by which he draws them. It is 
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* The opeimtion of the same principla has, of 
lata» been strikingly sxempUfied by Mn. Fry, 
aad her coa^yoton, m the prisoa at Newgate. 



true, that from ^ inaocessHile thrcme of 
his glorv, we see no direct emanation of 
his tenderness upon us. from this fece of 
the King who is invisiUe. But, as if to 
make i^ for this, he sent his Son into the 
world, and dechired him to be God mani- 
fest ht the fle^ and let us see, in his tears, 
and ih his sympathies, and in all the recordea 
traits of his kmdness, and gentleness, and 
love^ what a God we have to deal with. It 
is trne^ that even in love to ua he did not 
let down <me attribute of truth or of ma- 
jesty which betonged to him. But, m love 
to u% he hath laid upon his own Son the 
burden of their vhidicatioB ;— and now, that 
efetj obetacte is done away; now, that the 
barrier which Uv across the path of ao^ 
ceptance, is leveUed by the power of him 
who travailed in the grntness of his strength 
for us; now, that the blood of atonement 
has been shed, and that the justice of God 
has been magnified, and that our iniquities 
have been placed on the great Sacrifice, and 
so borne away that there is no more men- 
tion of them: now, that with his dignity 
entire^ and his holiness nntamted, the door 
of heaven may be opened, and sinners be 
called upon to enter in,— is the voice of a 
friendly and beseechhig God, lifted up with- 
out reserve, in the hearing of us all;— his 
kyve of kinonesB is published abroad among 
men;— and this one mighty principle <n 
attraction is brought to tair upon a nature, 
that might have remained sullen and un- 
moved under every other i^>plication. 

And, as God, in the measure of restoring 
a degenerate world unto himself, hath set 
in operation the very same principle as that 
which we have attempted to illustrate,— so 
the opieration hath produced the very same 
result that we have ascribed to it As soon 
as his love of kindness is believed, so soon 
does the love of gratitude spring up hi the 
heart of the believer. As soon as man gives 
up his fear and his suspicion of God, and 
discenis him to be his friend, so soon does 
he render him the homage oi a willing and 
afiectionate loyalty. There is not a man 
who can say, I have known and bdieved 
the tove wmeh God hath to us, who cannot . 
say also, I have loved God because he first 
loved me. There has not, we will venture 
to aflkm, been a single example in the 
whole hiMory of the church, of a man who 
had a real fiiith hi the overtures of peace 
and of tenderness whidi are propoeed by 
the Goq>el, and who did not, at the same 
tune, exemplify this attribute of the Christian 
feith, that it wortLCth by love.* 

It is thus that the faith, which recognfases 
God, as God in Christ reconciUng the world 
unto himseli; lies at the turning point of 
conversion. In this way, and in this way 
alone, is there an hilet of communication 
open to the heart of man, for that principle 
of love to God, which gives all hs pow^ 
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and all its character to the new obedience 
of the ffospel So soon as a man really 
knows the truth, and no man can be said to 
know what he does not believe, will this 
truth enthrone a new affection in his boeom, 
which will set him free from the dominion 
of all such affections as are earthly and re- 
bellions. The whole style and spirit of his 
obedience are transformed. The man now 
walks with the vigour, and the confidence, 
and the enlargement, of one who is set at 
liberty. It looks a mysterious revolution 
in the general eye of the world. But the 
fact is, that from the moment a sinner 
closes with the overtures of the gospeL 
from that moment a new era is establiahea 
in the history of his mind altogether. As 
soon as he sees what he never saw before, 
so soon does he fed what he never felt be 
fore. Without the faith of the gospel he 
may serve God in the spirit of bondage: 
he may be driven, by the terron of his law, 
into many outward and reluctant conformi- 
ties ; he may even, without the influence of 
these terrors, maintain a thousand decen- 
cies of tastes, and custom, and established 
observation. But he is still an utter stranger 
to the first and the greatest commandment 
There may be the homage of many a visi- 
ble movement with the body, while, in the 
whole bent and disposition of the soul there 
is nothing but avenion. and distance, and 
enmity. Even the word of the ffospel may 
be addressed. Sabbath after Sn^th, and 
that too, to hearera who offer no positive 
resistance to it,~but coming to them only 
in word, they remain as motionless and un- 
impressed as ever, and with an utter dor- 
mancy in their hearts as to any responding 
movement of gratitude. The heart in fact, 
remams unapproachable in every otner way, 
but by the gospel conung to it, not in word 
only, but in power, and in the Holy Ghost, 
and in much assurance. Then is it, that 
the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts; 
and that the gospel approves itself to be his 
power, and his wisdom, to the sanctification 
of all who believe in it 

Now, the theologians to whom we allude, 
have set up obetades in the way of such a 
process. They hold a hmguage about the 
disinterested love of God, and demand this 
at the very outset of a man's conversion, in 
such a way. as may retard his entrance 
upon a life or faith, — as may have prolonged 
the darkness of many an inquirer, and have 
kept hinrin a state of despair, whom a right 
nnderstandmff of the gospel wo^ have 
relieved of afl his doubts, and all his per- 
plexities. Th^ seem to look on the love 
of gratitude, as having in it a taint of selfish- 
ness. They say that to love a being, 
because he is my benefactor, is little bet- 
ter than to love the benefit which he has 
conferred upon me ; and that this, instead 
of any evidence of a state of grace, is the 
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mere effect of aa appetite whidi bdongs 
essentially and nnivenaUy to the animal 
state of nature. They appear to have mined 
the distinction, between the love that is felt 
towards the benefit itself^ and the love of 
ffratitttde that is fdt towards the author of 
it; though certainly there are here two ob- 
jects of affisction altogether distinet from 
each other. 

My liking for the ffift is a diflfereot phase 
of mind from my liking for the giver. In 
the one exercise, I am looking to a diflerent 
object, and my thouofats have a diflfereot 
employment nom what they have in the 
other. Had i an afifeetion for the j^ift, without 
an aflfoction for the giver, then might I evince 
an unmixed selfishness of character. But I 
may have both; and my afifection for the 

giver may be purdy in obedience to that 
iw of reciprocity, whereby if another likes 
mcL I am disposed by that drcumBtaoo«t, 
ana by that done, to like him back again. 
The gift may sorve merdy the purpose of 
an indication. It is the medium mrougb 
whidh I perceive the love that another hem 
ma But it is possible for me to perceire 
this through another medium, and, in this 
case, the rising gratitodeof my bosom migiH 
look a purer and more disinterested emoCioii. 
But the truth is, that it retains the very same 
character, thouf^h a gift has been the occa- 
sion of its excitement, — and^ therefore, H 
ought not to have been so assimilated to the 

Erinciple of selfishness. It ought not to 
ave been so discouraged, and made the 
object of suspicion, at that moment of its 
evolution, when the returning smner lodes 
by faith to the truths and the promises of 
the gospd, and sees in them the tenderness 
of an inviting God. It ought not to have 
been so stigmatized, as a mere portion of 
his unrenewed nature; for, in. truth, it will 
heighten .and grow upon him. with every 
step in the advancement of nis moral re- 
novation. It will beone of the graoefoUest 
of his aocomi^idiments in this world ; and 
so far from being extinffuiahed in the next, 
dong with the Iwser and more sdfidi aflfec- 
tions of our constitution, it will pour an ani- 
mating spirit into many a sonff of ecstaey, 
to him who loved us, and waued as from 
our sins in his own bkxNL The law of love 
begetting love, will obtain in eternity. like 
the law of redprocd attraction in the ma- 
terid world, it will cement the immutable 
and everlasting order of that mord system, 
which is to emerse with the new heavens 
and the new earth, wherein dwdleth righ- 
teousness. The love which emanates finom 
the throne of God, upon his surrounding 
family, will call back a voice of Messing, 
and thanksffiving, and glory, from all the 
membera of it And tne love which his 
chikirmi bear to each other, wilL in like 
manner, be reflected and multiphed. All 
that is wrong in selfishness will be there 
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uokBOWiL But gfadtude, 80 fiur from being 
ooonled an nnmmly itompankm for para- 
dise^ will be one chief ingredient in the 
fiilnaaB oi its joy y (n^e of the pnreet and 
moat ezquiflite of those pleaaures which are 
for eiptfmore. 

The first eonfflderation, then, upon whidi 
we would elevate gratitude to the rank of a 
Tirtue, i8| that in its object, it is altogether 
distinet fiNMn selfishness. It is enough, in- 
deed, to dissolve the imagination of any 
kindred character between selfishness and 
gratitude, that the man without selfishness, 
seems to the e^ of a beholder, as standing 
on a lolly enunenoe of virtue. The man 
without gratitude, is held, by all, to be a 
monster of deformity. Give me a man who 
seises with ravenous appropriation all that 
I have to bestow,— and who hounds it, or 
feeds upon it, or, in any way njoices over 
it, without one gn^enil movement of his 
heart towards me,— and you lay before me 
a diaracter, not merely unlike^ but diametri- 
eal^ opposite, to the diaracter of him who 
obtains the very same gift, and. perhaps, de- 
rives from the use of it, an equal, or a greater 
d^^ree of enjoyment, to the sensitive part 
of his nature,— but who, in addition to all 
this, has thouffht, and aflbction, and the 
hig^ principtes of his nature, excited by 
the ocmaideration of the giver; and looks to 
the maniteted love that appears in this act 
of generosity; and is toudied with love 
baa again; and, under the influence of this 
responding afiiM^ion, conceives the kindest 
wirties, and pours out the warmest prayers, 
for the interest of his bene&ctor, and shows 
him all the symptoms of friendship, and 
somnrnds him with all its services. 

Hie second consideration upon which we 
would devate gratitude to the rank of a 
pm virtue, has already been glanced at 
Were it not a virtue, it would have no place 
in heaveo. Did it only appertain to the un- 
renewed part of our nature, it would find 
no admittance among the saints in paradise. 
But one of the songs of the redeemed, is a 
song of gratttode. 

i^, thirdly, by looking more closely to 
this afieetion, both in its origin and in its 
exerelses, we shall perceive in it, more 
dearly, lUl the characteristics of virtue. 

Let it be remarked, then, that an affection 
may simply eanst, and yet be no evidence 
of any virtue, or c^ any moral worth in the 
holier of it I may look on a beautifiil 

}>rospeet, and be drawn out to an invo- 
DBtary sentiment of admiration. Or, I may 
look on my infont child, and without one 
eflbrt of vdition, feel a parental tenderness 
towards it Or, 1 may be present at a scene 
of diatreas, and without choosmg or willing 
to be 80, 1 may be moved to the softest com- 
passioo. And. in this way, I may have a 
character made up of many affections, some 
of which are tasteful, some of which are 
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most amiable in themsdv^ and some of 
which are most usefrd to society and yet 
none of which may possess the teauest 
portion of the essential character of virtue. 
They may be brought into exercise without 
any woiking of a sense of duty whatever. 
One of those we have specified— the instinc- 
tive affection of parents for their young, is 
exemplified in all its strength, and hi all its 
tendemese^ by the inferior animals. And, 
therefore, if we want to know what that is 
vfhich constitutes the character of virtue, or 
moral worth, in a human being, we must 
look to something else, than to the mere 
existence of certain aff^tions, however val- 
uable they may prove to others, or whatever 
gracefulness they may shed over the com- 
plexion of him who possesses them. 

Now, it would be raising a collateral into 
a main topic, were we to enter upon a fun 
explanation of the matter that has now been 
suggested. And we shall, therefore, briefly 
remark, that to give the character of virtue 
to any grace of the inner man, the will, 
acting under a sense of duty, must, in some 
way or other, have been concerned in the 
establishmait, or m the continuance of it ; 
and that to ffive the same character of virtue to 
a deed of ue outer raan^the wiU must also 
be concerned. A deed is only virtuous in 
as fiar as it is voluntary; and it is only in 
proportion to the share which the will has 
m the performance of it, an4 the will im • 
pelling us to do, what we are persuaded 
ought to be done, that there can be awarded, 
to the deed in question, any character of 
moral estimation. 

This will explain what the circumstances 
are, under which the gratitude of a human • 
being may at one time be an instinct, and 
at another time a virtue. I may enter the 
house of an individual who is an utter 
stranger to the habit of acting under a sense 
o( duty ; who is just as much the creature 
of mere impulse, as the animals beneath 
him ; and who, therefore, though some of 
these impulses are more characteristic of 
his condition as a man, and most subser- 
vient to the good of his fellows, may be con- 
sidered as possessing no virtue whatever, 
in th^ strict and proper sense of the term. 
But he has the property of being afleeted 
by external causes. And I, by some mi- 
nistration of friendship, may flash upon bis 
mind such an overpowering conviction of 
the good will that I bear him, as to affect 
him with a sense of fn^titude even unto 
tears. The moral obli^tion of gratitude 
may not be present to his mind at alL But 
Uie emotion of gratitude comes into his 
heart unbidden, and finds its vent in ac- 
knowledgments, and blessmgs, on the per- 
son of his benefactor. We would say, of 
such a person, that he possesses a happier 
original constitution than another, who, in 
the snme circumstance^ ^^ would not be so 
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powerftilly or io tendeariy affBCtadU And 
yet he may have hitherto evinced nothing 
more than the workings of a mere instinct, 
which springs spontaneously within faim. 
and gives its own impulse to his words and 
his performanoes, without a sense of doty 
having any irtiare hi the matter, or without 
the will prompting the individual by any 
sudi consideration, as, let me do this thing 
because I ought to do it. 

Let us now conceive tiie moral sense to 
be admitted to its share of influence over 
this proceeding. Let it be consuUad on the 
question of what ought to be feh, and what 
ought to be done, by one bebag, when an- 
other evinces the love of kindness towards 
him. A mere instinct may, in point of tet, 
draw out a return of love axid of service 
back again. But it is the provmce of the 
moral sense to pronounce on the point of 
obli^on, and we spei^ its univenal sug^ 
gestion, when we say, that the love of grafl* 
tude ought to be fei^ and the servioes of 
gratitude ought to be rendered. 

Now, to make this decision of the moral 
sense practically efleotual, and, indeed, to 
make the moral sense have any thing to do 
with this question at all, the feeling of gra^- 
tude must, in some way or other, be de- 
pendent either for its existence, or its 
growth, or its continuance, upon the will; 
and the same will must also have a com- 
inand over the services of gratitude. The 
moral sense, in fact, never mterpoees with 
uny dictate, or with any declaration about 
the feelings, or the conduct of man, unless 
in 80 far as the will of man has an influ- 
ence, and a power of regulation over them. 
It never makes the rate of the drculation 
of the blood a question of duty, because 
this is alto^her an involuntary move- 
ment. And it never would have onsred any 
authoritative mtunation, about the way m 
which gratitude ought to be felt, or ought 
to be expressed, unless the will had had 
some kind of presiding sovereignty over 
both the degree and the workings of this 
affection. 

The first way, then, hi which the wOl 
may have to do with tne love of gratitude, 
is by the putting forth of a desire for the pos- 
session of it It may long to realize this moral 
accomplishment It may hunger and thirst 
after this branch of righteousness. Even 
though it has not any such power under its 
command as would enable it to fiilfil such 
a volition, the volition itself has, upon it, 
the stamp and the character'of vurtne. The 
man who habituaUy wills to have In 1^ 
heart a love of mtitude towards God, is a 
man at least of noly desires, if not of holy 
attainments. And, when we consider that 
a way has actually been estaUished, in 
which the desire may be followed up by 
the attainment,— when we read of the pro- 
mise given to those who seek after God,— 



when we team the aswnmee that he w^ 
grant the hearth desire of those who win 
stir themselvea up to lay hM of hkn,-- 
when we thhik that prayer is the natural 
expression of desire far an object which 
man cannot readi, but which God is botk 
able and willing to confer upon him,— -then 
do we see how the very existence of the 
love of gratitude may have had kspnreand 
holy commenoement, hi such a habitndeof 
die will as has the essential character of 
viitue engraven upon it <^Keep youi^ 
selve^" says the Apostle, *^'m the love of 
God, by prajriuff in ttie Holy Ghost^ 

But again, mere are certain doings of 
the mind, over whidi flie will hasaoontiol, 
and by which the ailbation of gmtitude 
may either be brought into b^ng, or be sus- 
tained in lively and pers e v e r in g exercise. 
At the biddfaig of tiie will, I can think of 
one topic, nimer than of another. I can 
transfer my mind to any given object of 
contemplation. I can keep Siat object stes- 
dily in view, and make an effort to do so^ 
when placed m SDCh cironmstanoes as night 
lead me to distraction or forgetftOnesa And 
it is in this way thai moral praise car moral 
responsibility, may be attacned to the love 
of gratitude* Bre the heart can bo nooted 
by this aflbction to another, there must be 
in the mmd a certain appropriate object, 
that is fitted to call it and to keop it in ex- 
istence, — and that object is the love of kind- 
ness wnidi the other bears me. I may en- 
deavour, and I may succeed in the endea- 
vour, to hold this love of kindnefli in daily 
and perpetual remembrance. If the will 
have to do with the exercises of thought 
and memory, then the will may be reepoo- 
sible for the gratitude that would spring in 
my bosom, did I only think of tiie love of 
God, and that would continue with me hi 
the diapeof an habitual aflbction, did I only 
keep that love hi habitual remembranea It 
is tnus that the forgetlhlness of God is 
chargeaUe with criiniiiality,— and it win 
appear a righteous thing m the day of Judg- 
ment, when they, who are thus forgetnil of 
him, shall be turned hito helL It to this 
which arms, with such a moral and condem- 
natory force, the eiqiostulation he holds with 
Israel, ''that Israd doth not know, that my 
people do not consider." It is because we 
like not to retain God in our knowledge^ 
that our muids become rqirobate ;— and, 
on the other hand, it is inr a oontinuoos eflbrt 
of my will, towards the thought of him, 
that I forget not his benefits, ft is bv the 
strenuousness of a voluntary act, timt I oon- 
nect the idea of an unseen benemctor, with 
all the blessmgs of my present lot «id tSU 
ti^e anticipations of my hiturity. It te b]r a 
combat with the most urgent propenaitieB 
of nature, that I am ever looking beyond 
this surrounding materialism, and setting 
God and his love before me all the daylong 
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Tliereis no Tiilue, it is allowed, without 
irohntary exertion ; but this is the Tary 
^diaraoler uriiich runs thioughont the whole 
vork and exercise of faith. To ke^ him- 
self in the loTe of God is a habit, with the 
maintenanoe of whieh the will of man has 
most catiitlnlly to do, becauae it is at his 
wiQ that he keeps himself in the thought of 
God^ love towards hisDL To bid a wav from 
rae mKh intrusions of sense, and of time, 
as would shut God out of myreoolleslionas 
to kflep aliTe the impression of him in the 
midst of bosUe^ and ccMnpany, and worldly 
afoeatioDs; to recall the thought of him and 
ei his kindness, under crosses, and vexar 
tioDS, nad annoyances ; to be stiU, and know 
tint he is God, even when beset with tempt- 
tatiaiisto impatience a»idisoontent;ne?er to 
loqae m^ of him as merciftiland gracious; 
and abore aU, never to let go my hold of that 
great PropitiatioB, by which in every time of 
trooUe, I have the privilege of access with 
eoBfide&oetomy leoonciledFather; theseare 
aQ so many acts of (aith, but they are Just 
sock sets as ite will bears a shara and a 
flDveieignity, in the performance oi. And, 
as they are tiie very ads whidi go to ali- 
aent and 4o sustain the love of gratitude 
wiihin sEie, it may be seen, how an affection 
whidi, in the fint instance, may spring in- 
vohmtaiilj, and be therefore regaraed as a 
mare instmet of nature, or as braring upon 
ii a compiBKkMi of selfishnesn, may, m an- 
oOmt view, have upon it a complexion of 
Mst aairedaesfl^ and be rendered unto 
[ in the shape of a duteous and devoted 
ring firom a voluntary agent, and be, in 
tet, the laborious rewlt of a most diflknilt, 
aad persevering, and pains>taking habit of 
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And if this be tms of the mare sense of 
ffMitadcL ii is still more obviously true of 
Uie aervkes of mtitode. ^What shall I 
leDdcr ante the Lord for all his benefits?" 
is tlie genuine language of this aflbction. It 
BDoka to BMke a gratifying return of serviee, 
and lliat. under the feeling that it ought to 
da ao. Car. in other words, do we l^hdd 
thai it is the will of man, prompted by a 
ansa of duty, which leads him on to the 
ebadieBce of gratitude, and that the whole of 
this ohedisaco is pervaded by the essential 
f imnHtv of virtue. This is the love of 
Gad, tiuH ye keep his commandments. 
nris la the most gratifying return unto him, 
ihaS ye da those tilings which are pleariag 
in hia sight And thus it is, that the loveof 
gralitade may be vindicated ki its character 
of moral worth, from its first ocnnmence- 
meot in the heart to its ultimate ^fect on 
the walk and conversation. It is originally 
distiAct from sdfishness in its object ; and 
k derives a virtnousness at its very outset, 
from the aspirations of a soul bent on the 
acquirement of it, because bent on being 
wluU it ought to be ; and it is sustained, both 



ui Hfo and hi exeqase^ by such habits of*, 
thought as are of volmHary cultivation ; and 
it nobly sustains an aspect of moral righ- 
teousness onwards to tne final result of its 
operatkm on the character, by setting him 
who is under its power, on a career ca obe- 
dienee to God, and inuoducing him to an 
arduous contest of principle, with all tho 
infiuenoCB of sense and of the world. 

14 to render an afiection virtuous, the 
win ac^inff under a sense of duty, should be 
concJBrned either in producing or in per- 
petuatina it ; then the love of moral esteem 
coming into the heart, as an involutary 
sensatioiL may, in certain circumstances, 
have as uttle of the character of virtue a^ 
the love of gratitude. In this reject, both 
these afiections are upoa a footing with 
each other; and the first ought not to 
have been etxalted at the expense of the se- 
cond. That dther be uphm within us in 
oar present state, there must in fiact,^be the 
puttinff forth of the same voluntary control 
over ue thoughts and contemplations of 
the undsfstandrng ; the same active exer- 
cise of faith ; the same laborious resistance 
to an those urgencies of sense whkh would 
expel from the mind the idea of an unseen 
and spiritual object } the same remwabrance 
of God sustained by effisrt, and prayer, and 
meditation. 

n. We now fold oursdves in a condition 
to speak of the Gospd, in its free and ^- 
tuitoas character; to propose its Uessmgs 
as a gift; to hold out the pardon, and the 
strength, and all the other privileges which 
it pnNslaims to believers, as so many articles 
for their immediate acceptance ; to make it 
known to men that they are not to delay 
their compliance vrith the overtures of 
mercy, till the disinterested love of God 
arises m their hearts ; but that they have a 
warrant for entering even now, into instant 
reconciliation vrith God. Nor are we to 
dread the i^^proach of any moral contami- 
nation, though when, after their eyes are 
opened to the marvellous spectadeofaplead- 
ing, and ofiering, and beseechiiw God, hold^ 
ing out eternal life unto the guuty, through 
the propitiatkm which his own oon hath 
made for ^em, they should, from that mo- 
ment, open their whole soul, to the mflu- 
ences of gratitude, and love tbe God who 
thus hath first loved them. 

We conclude then with remarking, that 
the whole of this argument giives us another 
viewoftheimportuieeof&ith. Wedonot 
say an for it that we ought, when we say 
that by frtith we are justified m the sight of 
God. By feith also our hearts are purified. 
It is in fact the primary and the presiding 
principle of regeneration. It brings the 
heart mto contact with that influence by 
which the love of gratitude is awakened. 
The love of God to us, if it is not believed, 
vrin exert no more power over our afiections 
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tiian if it were a nonentity. They are 
the preachers of faith, then, who alone deal 
out to their hearerai the elementary and 
pervading spirit of tne Christian morality. 
And the men who have been stigmatiased as 
the enemies of good works^ are the very 
men who are most sedulouidy employed in 
depositmg within you, that good seed which 
has its fruit unto holiness, we ore far fh>m 
assertmg, that the agency of grace is not 
concerned, in every step of that process, by 
which a sinner is conducted from the outset 
of his conversion to the state of beinf per- 
fect, and complete in the whole will of God. 
But there is a harmony between the pro- 
cesses of grace and of nature ; and in the 
same manner, as in human society, the ac- 
tual conviction of a neighbour's good-will 
to me. takes the precedency in pomt of or- 
der of any retunung movement of gratitude 
on my Dfort ; so, in the great concerns of our 
fellowship with God, my belief that he loves 
me, is an event prior and prmiratory to 
the event of my loving him. bo that the 
primary obstacle to the love of God is not 
the want of human gratitude, but the want 
of human &ith. 

The reason why man is not excited to 
the love of God by the revdation of God's 
love to him, is just because he does not be- 
lieve that revelation. This is the barrier 
which fies between the guilty and their of- 
fended Lawgiver. It is not the ingratitude 
of man, but the incredulity of man, that 
needs, in the first instance, to be overcome. 
It is the sullennes& and the hardness, and 
the obstinacy of unbelief which stands as a 
gate of iron, between him and his enlarge- 
ment. CoulSl the kmdness of God, in Christ 
Jesus, be seen by him, the softening of a 
kindness back again, would be felt by hun. 
And let us cease to wonder, then, at the 
preachers of the gospel, when mey lay upon 
belief all the stress of a fundamental opera- 
tion;— when they lavish so much of theur 
strength on the establishment of a principle, 
which is not only initial, but indispensable ; 
when they try so strenuously to chann that 
into existence, without which all the ele- 
ments of a spiritual obedioice are in a state 
of dormancy or of death ; — ^when they la- 
bour at the only practicable way by which 
the heart of a sinner can be touched, and 
attracted towards God ; — ^when they try so 
repeatedly to hold and to fasten him by 
that link which God himself hath put into 
theur handfr— and bring the mighty prind- 
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pie to bear upon their hearers, whidi uj 
one of us may exemplify upon the poorat, 
and by which both Howard and Fry have 
tried with success, to soften and to redaia 
the most wcHihless of mankind. 

This also suggests a practical direction to 
Christians, for Keeping themselves in the 
love of God. They must ke^ themsdrei 
in the habit, and in the exercise of faith 
They must hold fast that conviction in their 
minds, the presence of which is indispensa- 
ble to the keeping of that affecticm in their 
hearts. This is one of the methods recom- 
mended by the Apostle Jude, when he telli 
his disciples to build themsdves up on their 
most holy fiaith. This direction to yon ii 
both intelligible and practicable. Keep in 
view the truths which you have teaim 
Cherish that bdief of than which yoa 
ahready possess. Recall them to your 
thoughts, and, in general, they will not 
come alone, but they will come aooonpa- 
nied by theur own powor, and their own 
evidence. You may as well think of main* 
tammg a steadfast attachment to yoor 
friend, after you have expunged from Voor 
memory all tne demonstraticKis of kindncH 
he ever bestowed upon you, as think d 
keeping your heart in the love of God, 
after the thoughts and contempkitiona of 
the cospd have fled from it It is jut bj 
holding these fast, and by building youraelf 
up on ueur firm certainty, that yon preaene 
this afiection. Any man, venant in the 
matters of experimental religion, knows 
well what it is when a blight and a barren- 
ness come over the mind, and when, under 
the power of such a vicntation, it loses all «&- 
sibility towards God. There is at that time 
a hiding of his countenance, and yon loie 
your hold of the manifestation of that low 
wherewith God loved the worid, even when 
he sent his only begotten Son into it. thai 
we might live through hint Yoa wiU re- 
cover a right frame, when you recover your 
hold of this consideration. If you want to 
recall the strayed affection to your heart- 
recall to your mind the depaited object of 
oontemidation. If you want to reinatate 
the principle of love in your bosom—ran- 
state foith, and it will vwMrk by love. It » 
got at through the medium of believing, and 
trusting;— nor do we know a more «^ 
mary, and, at the same time, a more likely 
direction for living a life of hdy and hea- 
venly affection, than that you diould live a 
lifeoffeith. 
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SERMON XL 

The Affection of Moral Esieem towards Ood. 

> Oae tUng htre I dewed of the Loid, that will I eeek after ; that I nmjr dwellia the boaae'Of the I^ovd all 
tlM daye of my Ule, te heboid the beauty of the Lord, and to ioqnue ia hie teiDple.**— Ptobi xzrii. 4. 



In our last discourse we adverted to the 
efifect of a certain theological speculation 
abont love, in datliening the freeness of the 
gospel, and intercepting the direct influence 
of its OTertures and its calls on the mind of 
an inquirer. Ere we can conceive the love 
of gratitude towards another, we must see 
in him the love of kindness towards us; and 
thus, by those who have failed to distinguish 
between a love of the benefit, and a lo^ of 
the benefactor, has the virtue of gratitude 
been resolved into the love of ourselves. 
And they have thought that there must 
surely be a purer affection than this, to 
marii the outset of the great transition from 
sin onto righteousness ; and the one they 
have specified is the disinterested love of 
God. They have given to this last affection 
aplace so early^ as to distract the attention 
of an in^irer from that which is primary. 
The invitation of "come and buy without 
BKmey, and without prioe^'' is not heard by 
the sinner alonff with the exaction of loving 
God for himself— of loving him on account 
of his excdlenoes,— of loving him because 
heislovdy. Let us, therefore, try to ascer- 
tain whether even this love of moral este^n 
18 not subordinate to the faith of the go^>el; 
and whether it follows, that because this af- 
fiocfion forms so indispensable a part of 
ffodliness, faith should, on that account, be 
^posed from the place of antecedency 
which belongs to it 

And here let it be most readily and most 
abundantly conceded, that we are not per- 
fect and complete in the whole of God's 
will, till the love of moral esteem be in us, 
as well as the love of gratitude,— till that 
principle, of which, by nature, we are ut- 
terly destitute, be made to arise in our 
hearts, and to have there a thorough esta- 
blishment, and operation,— till we love God, 
not merely on account of his love to our 
persons, but on account of the glory, and 
the residing excellence, which meet the eye 
of the spiritual beholder, upon his own cha- 
racter. We ate not preparmg for heaven, — 
we shall be utterly incapable of sharing in 
the noblest of its enjoyments, — we shall not 
feel ourselves surrounded by an element of 
congenially in paradise, — were will be no 
happiness for us, even in the neighbourhood 
of Uie throne of God, and with the moral 
lustre of the Godhead made visible to our 
eyeB| if we are strangers to the emotion of 
kving God for himself,— if additional alto- 
3A 



gether, to the consideration that God is 
looking with complacency upon me, I do 
not feel touched and attracted by the beau- 
ties of his character, when I look with the 
e^re of contemplation towards him. I am 
without the most essential of all moral ac- 
complishments in myself^ if I am without 
the esteem of moral accomplishments in 
another ; and if my heart be of such a con- 
stitution that nothing in the character of 
God can draw my admiration^ or my re- 
gard, to him— then, thouah admitted within 
the portals of the city which hath founda- 
tions, and removed from the torments of 
hell, I am utterly unfit for the joys and the 
exercises of heaven. I m^iy spend an eter- 
nity of exemption from pain, but without 
one rapture of positive felicity to brighten 
it Heaveui in fact, would be a wildcamess 
to my heart ; and, in the midst of its ac- 
claiming throng would I droop, and be in 
heaviness under a sen^e of perpetual disso- 
lution. 

And let this coAvmee us of the mighty 
transition that must, be described by the 
men of this world, ere they are meet for 
the other world or the spirits of just men 
made perfect. It is not speaking of this 
transition, in terms too great and too lofty, 
to say, that they must be bom agaioj <uid 
made new creatures, and cali^ out of dark- 
ness into a light that is marvellous. The 
truth is, that out of the pale of vita^ Chris- 
tianity, there is Aot to be found among all 
the varieties of taste, and ^petite, and sen- 
timental admiration, any love for God as 
he is,— any relish for the holiness of his 
character,— any echoing testimony, in the 
bosom of alieiuUed man, to what is grace- 
ful, or to what is venerable in the character 
of the Deity. He may be feelingly alive to 
the beauties of what is seen, and what is 
sensible. The scenery of external nature 
may charm him. The sublimities of a sur- 
rounding materialism may kindle and di- 
late him with images of grandeur. Even 
the moralities of a fellow-creature may en- 
gage him; and these, with the works of 
genius, may fascinate him into an idolatrous 
veneration of human power, or of human 
virtue. But while he thus luxuriates and 
delights himself with the forms of derived 
excellence, there is no sensibility m his 
heart towards God. He rather prefers to 
keep by the things that are made, and, sur- 
rounded by thi^zt^uJnKyJri^plf into a 
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forgekftdneas of bis Maker. HeisnuMiMn 
his element, when in feeling, or in employ- 
ment, he is most at a distance from Ckia. 
There is acoldness, or a hatred, or a terror, 
which mixes up with all his contemplations 
of the D&ty ; and gives to his mlna a kind 
of smsitive recoil from the very thought 
of Mm. He wtmld like to live always In 
the wotid, and be content with sodi ftiicity 
9S it can ffive, imd cares not, could he only 
get what his heart is set upon here, and be 
permitted to enjoy it for ever, though he 
had no sight d God, and no feilowship 
with Aim through eternity. The event to 
which, of bU others, he looks forward with 
the most revolting seme of aversion and 
dismay, is that event which is to bring him 
into a nearer contact with God,^which is 
to disserve his present dose relationriiip 
with the creature, and to conduct his dis- 
embodied spirit into the immediate pre- 
sence of the Creator. There is nothing in 
death, in ^rim, odious, terrific death* that 
he less desires, or is more afVaid of, man a 
nearer manifestation of the Deity. The 
world, in truth, the warm and the well 
kfiown world, is his home ; and the men 
who live in it. and are as regardless of the 
Bivinit^r as himself form the whole of his 
companionship. Were it not for the fear 
of heU, he would sfaorink from heaven as 
a dull and melancholy exile. All its songs 
of gloiy to him who sitteth on the throne, 
woukl be to his heart a burden and a weari- 
ness ;— -and thus it is, that the foundatkm 
of every natural man has its place in that 
perishable earth, from which dea^ wiO 
soon cany him away, and which the fiery 
indignation of God will at len^fth bum up ; 
and M to the bemg who endureth for ever, 
anM^ith whom alone he has to do, he sees 
inMum no form nor corodiness, nor no 
beauty that he diould desire him. 

Now, is not this due to the darkness of 
nature, as well as to the depravity of na- 
ture? There is in our dis^ned constitu- 
tion, a spiritual Uindness to the excdlen- 
ces of the Godhead^as well as a spiritual 
disrelish for them. The tru^ is, that tiiese 
two elements go together in the sad pro- 
sress of human d^eneracy. Man liked not 
to retain God in his knowledge^ and God 
gave him ovei* to a repmbate mind ; and 
again, man wdkfaig in vani^, and an 
enemy to God by widced woiks, had his 
understanding darkened, and was visited 
with ignorance, and blindness of heart. We 
do not apprehend God, and therefore it is 
that we must be renewed in the knowledge 
of him^ ere we can be formed again to the 
love or him. The natural man can no more 
admire the Ddty throuffh the obscurities in 
which he is shrouded, than he can admire a 
landscape which he never saw, and whidi 
at the time of his approach to it, is wrap- 
«*^ in die gloom of mtdnighjt. He can no 
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more, with every oflbrt to stir up his facul- 
ties to lay hold of him, catch an endauing 
view of the Deity, than his eye can by 
straining, penetrate its way through a dark- 
ened firmament, to the features of ihat ma- 
terial lovdiness whidi lies before him, and 
around him. It must be lighted up to him, 
ere he can love it, or enjoy it, ami tell ui 
what the degree of his affection for the 
scenery would be, if instead of being lighted 
up by the peaceful approach of a summer 
mora, it were to blaze into aidden viability, 
with dl its cultivation and cottages, by the 
fires of a bursting volcano. TeU ua^ if all 
the glory and grscefulneA of the landscape 
which had thus started mto view, would 
diarm the beholder for a monient from the 
terrors of his coming destruction? TdlW) 
if it is possible for a sentient being to admit 
another thought in such circumstances as 
these, than the thought of his own preser- 
vatioo. O would not the sentimoit of fear 
about himself, cast out every sentiment of 
love for aU that he now saw, and were he 
only safe could look upon with ecstacy?— 
and let the beauty be as exquisite as it may, 
would not all the pow^ and pleasure of its 
enchantments fiy away from his bosom, 
were it only seen through tiie glowing fer- 
vency of dements that threatened to de- 
stroy him? 

Let us now conodve, tiiat through that 
Atck spnritual daikness by whidi every 
child oi nature is encompassed, there was 
forced upon him a view of the oonnteoanoe 
of the Ddty,— that the perfections of QoA 
were made visible,— and that the diarader 
on which the angels of paradise gase with 
ddight, because they there behdd all the 
lineaments of moral grandeur, and moral 
loveliness, were placed before the eye of his 
mind, m bright and convincing manifes- 
tation. It is very true^ that on what he 
would be thus made to see, all that is foir 
and magnificent are assemUed,— that what- 
ever of greatness, or whatever of beauty em 
be kmSd, in creation, is but a feint and 
shadovry transcript of that origind wb- 
stantid excellence, which resictes in the 
conceptions of hun who is the fountain of 
being, — tiuU all the pleasing of goodness, 
and all the venerable of wonh, and all the 
sovereign command of mord digni^ JD^ 
and are realised on the person of God,-^ 
that throuffh the whole range of udvernl 
existence mere cannot be devised a single 
feature of excellence which does not serve 
to enrich the diaracterof him whosustahis 
all thinffs, and who originated all things. 
No wonder that the pure eye of an angel 
takes in such ihlness of pleasure from s 
contemphition so ravidiing. But let all this 
burst upon the eye of a sinner, and let the 
truth and the righteousness of God ontof 
Christ stand bof^ it mvidble array,alonx 
with tiie other glories of character whidi 
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belong to him. The lote oi moral 
Tou may My,oaght to arise in his boeom^ 
ontitcamiot The afitetioii ii in inch eir- 
cumstancee impoflsible. The man kin ter- 
ror. And he can no more look with oom- 
piaeency upon hif Ckid, than he can deligfat 
himoelf with the lair forma of a hmdaeepe, 
opened to hie iriew by the flEuriiea of an im- 
pending volcano. He cannot draw an emo- 
tion 80 sweet and delightftil aa love, fiom 
the Tiew of that cowitenanoe on which he 
bebolds a purpose of vengeance against 
himarif, as <me of the dnldren of iniquity. 
The fear idiich hath lorment ca at et h out 
this affection altogether. There is poaitiTely 
no room for it within the boaom of a sen- 
tient being, along with the dread and the 
abmn by which he is amtated. It is this 
which explains the reocm of his sinihl na- 
ture from the dionght of God. The sense 
of ffuilt comes into his heart, and the temMns 
and the agitations of guilt come along with 
it It is because he sees ihe justice oi God 
frowning upon him, and the truth of God 
pledged to the execution of its threalenings 
against him, and tiie holiness of God whidi 
cannot IooIl upon him without abhorrence, 
and all the sacred attributes of a nature 
that is jealous, and unchangeaUe, leagued 
against him for his ererlasting destruction. 
He cannot love die Being, with the very 
idea of whom there is mixed up a sense of 
dmiger, and a dread of condemnation, and 
all Uie images of a wretched etemltv. We 
cannot knre God, so long as we look upon 
him as an enemy armed to destroy us. cre 
we love him. we must be made to fed the 
security, and the enlargement of one who 
knows himsdf to be safe. Let him take 
his rod away from me, and let not his /ear 
terrify me,— and then may I love him and 
not fear him; but it is not so with me. 

But let him who commanded the light to 
dime out of darkness^ shine in our hearts 
10 give us the liffht of the knowledge of his 
own glory, in me fece of Jesus Christ, — 
ki us only look upon him as God m Christ 
reooncilmg the worid unto himself, and not 
hnputing unto them their trespasses,— let 
him wimout expuojring the diaracters of 
truth and majesty, from that one aspect of 
perfect excellence which bekMigs to him, — 
let him in his own unsearchable wisdom 
devise a way by which he can both bring 
them out in the eye of sinners with briffhter 
illustration, and make Aese sinners fed that 
they are safe ^— let him lift off from the 
of this goihy world, the burden of his vio- 
Jated law, and cause it to be borne by an- 
other who can magnify that law, and make 
it honomraUe,— let him publish a frill re- 
lease from all its penalties, but in such a 
way, as that the truth which proclaimed 
them, and the justice which ^ould execute 
them, idiall remain untainlad under the dis- 
pensation of mercy, — ^let him instead of 



awaking the sword of vengeanea agahist 
us, awake it against a suffiBrer of such wortfi 
and such dignity, that his blood shall be 
the atonenent of a woiid, and by pouring 
out his Bwd unto death, he shall make the 
pardon of the transgrsssor meet, and be at 
one with the everlasting righteousness of 
Godw— 4n a word, instead of the charadar 
of God being li^^ted up to the ere of the 
sinner, by the firo of his ovm indignatiott, 
let h through the demonstration of the 
Spirit be ilh»trated, and shone upon, by the 
mild, but peaceful light of the Sun of righ- 
teousness, and then may the sinner kwk in 
peace ana safetjr on the manifested oharaa- 
ter of the Godhead. Delivered from the 
burden of his fears, he may now open his 
whole heart to the mfluences of affection. 
And that love of moral esteem, which be- 
fore Uie entrance of the fruth of the gospd, 
the sense of condemnation vras sure to 
scare away, is now free to take its place 
beside the love of gratitude, and to arise 
along vrith it hi ttie ofl'ering of one spiritual 
sacriilce to a reconciled Father. 

Thua, then, it would appear, that the love 
of moral esteem is in every way as much 
posterior, and subordinate to frdth,as isthe 
love of gratitude. That we may be able to 
love God, either according to the one or 
the other of its modifications, we must ^/frtt 
know that God loved us. We cannot har- 
bour this affeetk>n in any one shape what- 
ever, so long as there is the suspicion, and 
the dread of a yet unsettled controversy 
between us and God. Peace with our of- 
fended Lawgiver, is not the fruit of our 
love, but of our feith ,*— and feitb, if it be a 
realityjand not a sembbmce, worketh bv 
love, we have peace with God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. And we love,miMh 
when we know, and believe, that our^sins 
are forgiven us. 

God did not wait for any retumhig af- 
fection on the part of a guilty worid, ere 
he felt an affiKtlon for it himself. At that 
pertod when he so loved the world, as to 
send his only begotten Son into it,-^id it 
exhibit the spectacle of an immenae prison- 
house of depravity. Araonff the men of it, 
there was friendshtp one for another, but 
there was one unalleviated character of en- 
mity against God. Measuring themselves 
by themselves, there was often a high mu- 
tual esteem for such accomplishments as 
were in demand for the good of society j— 
but that which is highly esteemed among 
inen,is in God's sight an abomination ; and 
when brought to me measure of that uni- 
versal r^teous which forms the standard 
and rule of Heaven's ffovemment, was it 
found that our species had through all ita 
generations broken off from their aUegiance, 
and stood at as wide a distance from the 
obedient, and unfellen creation, as does a 
colony of convicts, from the country whidi 
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has cast them out of its horders. And it 
was at such a time, when the world liked 
not to retain God in their knowledge, — 
when all flesh had corrupted their ways,— 
when there was none seeking after God,— 
when there was not the thought, or the 
wish, of a movement to him back again, 
that he looked with pity on our fallen race, 
and m the fulness of time, sent his Son into 
the world to seek and to save us. 

And the same is true of every individual 
to whom the overtures of reconciliation 
are proposed. God does not wait for any 
change of aflbction in our heart ere we ac- 
cept of pardon at his hands. But he asks 
one and all of us now to accept of pardon, 
and to submit our heart and character to 
the influences of that grace which he is 
readv to bestow upon us. In the gospel he 
prodaims a pardon ready made lor you, — 
a deed of amnesty which he is even now 
stretdiing out for your acceptance, a pre- 
venting offer of mercy, of whidL if you 
beUeve the reality, you will feel that he is 
your friend, and m which feding you will 
not be disappointed. He does not eiqpect 
from you the love of gratitude, till you 
have known and believed the great things 
that he hath done for you. But he expects 
from you the ofiering of an homage to his 
truth. He does not enect from you the 
love of moral esteem, tiU, released from the 
terror of having him for your enemy, you 
may contemplate with all the tranquil 
calmness of conscious safety, the glories 
and the graces of his manifested cluuracter. 
But he expects from you faith in his declara- 
tion, that he is not your enemy,— that he has 
no pleasure in your death, — that in Christ he 
is beseeching you to be reconciled, — and 
stretchmg out to you the arms of invitation. 

The first matter on hand, then, between 
God and sinners, in the work of making 
reconciliation, is, that they believe in him. 
It is, that the tidings of great joy shall fall 
upon them with credit and acceptance. It 
is, that they count the sayings of the word 
of this life to be futhful sayings. It is, that 
thev put faith in the record which God 
hath given of his Son, which if they do, 
they will believe that God hath given them 
eternal life, and that this life is in his Son. 

There is a certain speculation about the 
disintere^ed love of God, which has served 
to darken ai^d to embarrass this process. 
It has cast an unmerited stigma on the love 
of gratitude. But its worst effect, by iar, 
is, that it has impeded the freeness of the 
overtures of the gospel It has perplexed 
the outset of many an inquurer. It has 
made him search in his own mind for the 
evidences of an affection which he never 
can meet with, till he embraces the offers, 
and relies upon the promises of the New 
Testament. It has deposed faith from that 
post of presiding supremacy which belongs 



to it, and shifted from its place that gretl 
principle on which both the love of grati- 
tude and the love of moral esteem are sus- 
pended. 

Let us cease to wonder, then, why fiakh 
occupies so much the station of a pre- 
liminary in the New Testament It ii the 
great starting point, as it were, of Christiflji 
discipleship. Grant but this principte, and 
love, vnth all the vigour, and all the alac- 
rity which it gives to obedience, will emerge 
from its operation. There is no other way, 
in fillet, of charming love into existence; 
and the gratitade whidi devotes me to the 
service of a reconciled God, and the love 
of his character, which makes me meet for 
tiie enjoyment of him in heaven, can only 
arise in my bosom after I have believed. 

Let this consideration shut you up unto 
the faith. Let it exalt in your estimation, 
the mighty importance of a principle, with- 
out which there can neither be any sancti- 
ficatbn here, nor any salvation hereafter. 
Think it not enough that you import it into 
jrour mind as a bare existence. Know what 
It is to put it into halntual exercise, to dwell 
upon the truths which it embraces, and to 
submit, in feeling and practice^ to their 
genuine operation. This is the only war 
in which you can ever live a life of fiaith 
on the Son of God,— or live by the power 
of a worid to come,— or keep yourselves in 
the love of God, seeing that it is only when 
you know and believe that God first loved 
you, that you can be made to love hmi. 

In the progress of these observations, a 
few thoughts have occurred, which we trust 
may be deemed of sufficient importance 
to be brought forward, — and which wc 
bring forwara now, as supplementary to the 
whole argument 

It will have been remarked, that we do 
not consider man as altogether incapable of 
the love of moral esteem towards any beinf 
whatever. There are certcdn virtues of 
character which do call forth the admira- 
tion and the tenderness, even of our dis- 
eased nature, when they re«de somewhere 
else than in the person of tbe Deity. Let 
our depravity be what it may, it were in 
the face of all observation to affirm, that 
man does not love the truth rather than 
falsehood, and compassion rather than cru- 
elty, in a fellow-man,— and tbe interesting 
question comes to be, how is it that these 
qualities appear to lose aH the force which 
naturally bdongs to them, of attracting our 
regard, so as to awaken no such sentiment 
towards God, though they be exemplified 
by him^ in a degree that is infinite ? 

It will help us, in part, to resolve this 
question, if we conceive of our man of 
moral virtues, that his very truth, and jus- 
tice, and compasskm, lead him. in the de- 
fence of wronged or calumniatea innocence 
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to ton the whole force of his indignation 1 
(m the head of an oppressor ; and then think 
of the feding which will arise, of conse- 
quence, in the heart of the latter. It will he 
afeeling of hatred and antipathy. And yet 
we do not see far into the secrecies of the 
boman constitution, if we do not perceive, 
that, in perfect consistency with this feeling 
of personal dislike to the man of virtue, who 
is bostile to him, there may exist, even in 
hisTitiated soul, the love of moral esteem 
towards vhtue residing in some other quar- 
ter^ or exemplified by some other individuaL 
hi^ead of this virtue being realized on the 
pawn of one who is an enemy to myself, 
let it be offered by description to my no- 
tice, in the person of one who lives in a 
dktant country, or who lived in a distant 
age, and let the thought of my particular 
advernrv be not ofiensivdy suggested to 
Vf mind by such a contemplation,— and I, 
with all those depravities which have pro- 
foked the resentaient of my upright neigh- 
bour against me, and have called forth in 
nj heut a corresponding hatred towards 
him, win ofkr the homage of my regard 
and reverence towards the picture of moral 
exceDence, that is thus set b^re me. This 
may look an anomaJous exhibition of our 
nature; hut it certainly is not more so, than 
the well-known fact of a dave proprietor, 
at one thne wreaking his caprice and his 
crudty on the living men who are around 
him, and at another weeping, in all the 
flolU^ps of pathetic emotion, over the dis- 
ficsses of a fictitious narrative. Distress 
in one quarter may move our pity. Dis- 
tress in another may be inflicted by our 
«wn hand, to glut our vindictive propen- 
sities. Worth in the person of one who is 
indiftrent, and still more of one who is 
friendly, may call forth our warm and ho- 
nest acknowledementB. Worth m the per- 
son of another, the verv principles of whose 
<^}uuacter have moved nim to irritate our 
pride, or to wound our selfishness, may turn 
bim into the object of our most passionate, 
determmed, and unrelenting hostility. 

And thus it is, that I may have a natural 
jMte for several of the virtues which enter 
into the Godhead, and at the same time, 
loay have a haired towards the person of 
m CJodhead.— This natural taste may be 
^^^uded by some, as a predisposing ele- 
ment in my heart towards the love of God ; 
oot so long as I view him armed in righte- 
wwness to destroy me, will this as eflFectu- 
^y repress the embryo affection, as if still 
It were fast slumbering in the depths of 
nonentity. It is willingly admitted, that 
^re are certain partial metches of the cha- 
racter ofthe D«H^, which, if ofiered to our 
notice, in a state of separation from his 
^r against us, the children of disobe- 
dwwe, would kindle in our bosoms a feel- 
ing of tasteful admiration. But the dread. 
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or the snsiHcion of his anger absorbs this 
feeling altogether ; and however much we 
may bear the semblance of love for his cha- 
racter, when we look to certain traits of it 
in a detached and broken exhibition,— vet 
this is perfectly consistent with the fact, that 
the natural inind hates the person of the 
Deity,— that the natural mmd is enmity 
against God. And this ought to convince us, 
that even though there should be predispos- 
ing elements Of love to him for his wortn, it 
is still indispensable, in order to chance our 
hatred into affection, that we should look 
upon God as having ceased from his anger, 
or that we should see him arrayed in all the 
tenderness of offered and inviting friendship. 
There is a spell by which th^ elements 
are fastened, and which can never be done 
away. tiU God woo me to friendship and 
connaenoe, by an exhibiti<m of good-will. 

Faith in the cross of Christ, is the pri- 
mary step of this approximation. To call 
for a dismterested affection towards God, 
from one who looks upon God as an adver- 
sary) and that even though there should be 
in his bosom the undevdoped seeds of re- 
gard to the worth or character of the Su- 
preme^ is to make a demand on a sentient 
being, which, by his very constitution, he 
is unable to meet or to satisfy. And is not 
this demand still more preposterous, when 
it comes from a quarter where the de- 
pravity of man is held to be so entire, that 
not one latent or predisposing element to- 
wards the love of God is ascribed to him ? 
Is it not a still vainer expectation to think, 
in such hopeless circumstances as these, 
that ere man seizes the gill of redemption, 
he shall import into his diaracter the grace 
of a pure and spiritual afifection ; that with 
the terror of his bosom yet unpacified, and 
the countenance of God upon him as unre- 
lenting as ever, there shall arise, in the midst 
of all this agitation, a love to that Being, 
the very thought of whom brings a sense 
of insecurity along with it; or that a guilty 
creature, who, even if he had in a state of 
dormancy within him the principles of 
moral regard to the Divinity, could not, 
under tiie burden of wrath still unappeased, 
charm these principles out of the state of 
their inaction,— that he, even were he ut- 
terly destitute of these principles should be 
able, under this burden, to charm them oiH 
of the state of non-existence ? 

And this, by the way, may serve to show 
the whole amount of that tasteful senti- 
mentalism, in virtue of which, a transient 
but treacherous and hollow regard towards 
the Divinity, may be detected in the hearts 
of those who nauseate the whole spirit and 
contents of the Gospel. They admit into 
their contemplation only as much of the 
character of God, as may serve tq make 
out a tender or an engaging exhibition of 
him. They may leave entire the ground- 
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work of his natural attributes ; but, in ewery 
sunrey they take of the momd comitocion 
of the Godhead, they refuse to look to all 
his moral attributes put together, and only 
ftsten their regard upon one of tnem, even 

the attribute of mdul^ce. They cannot 

oidure the Tiew of his whole character; 

and should this view ever intrude itself, it 

puts to flight all the pathos and elegance 

of mere natural piety. Truth, as directed 

against themsdves ; holiness, as refushig to 

dwell in peaceful or approving fellowship 

with themselves ; justice, as committed to a 

sentence of severe and inflexible retribution 

upon themselves^^-all these are out of their 

contemplation at that moment, when the 

votaries of a poetical theism feel towards 

their imaginea deity an evanescent glow 

of aflfection or reverence. But truth and 

conscience are ever meddling with this en- 
joyment ; and piety resting on so frail and 

partial a foundation, never can attain an 

habitual ascendency over the diaracter; 

and what at the best is fictitious, does not, 

and ouffht not, to have more than a rare 

and littfo hour of emotion given to it ; and 

this may explain how it is^ that with the 

very same individual, there may be boUi an 

occasional recurrence of devotional fedW, 

and a life of rooted and practical ungod^- 

ness. An illusory representation of God 

will no more draw away our affections 

from the world, or engage us in the solid 

and experimental business of obedience to 

its Maker, than the flippancy of a novel will 

practically influence the habits of nature, or 

of society. And thus it \s^ that the rdigion 

which is apart from Christianity, falls as fu 

short of true reliffion. as the humanity we 

have just quoted, Mis short of true humanity. 
But to return. We have already bm, 

that even thoujgh there did exist in the heart 

of man a native regard to certain ingre- 
dients of worth in the character of the Di- 
vinity, a previous exhibition of good vrill is 
•still essentia], that the person of the Di- 
vinity may be endeared to hiuL And the 

argument for such a priority becomes 

much stronger, when it is made out, on a 

farther attention to this matter, that there 

Is, in fact, no such native or predisposing 
regard. For, though it be true, that there 
are certain moral virtues, which, when re* 
alized upon man, draw towards them Uie 
love and the reverence even of our de- 
praved nature, and which, when heightened 
into perfection upon Ood, should therefore, 
it might be conceived, obtain from nature, 
if pl^ed hi favourable circumstances, the 
homage of a love still more tender, and of 
a rev^«nce stiU more profound; — ^yet there 
Is one great and comprehensive quality by 
which all the moral attributes of the God- 
head are pervaded, and for which we can 

detect no native and no kindred principle *,.,«, ^^.^ w^ „..^.« ^, — -^ 

9f attachment whatever, in the constitution I tribute dh-ected against the uolations of 
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of omr species. We aflude to flie holnee 
of the Godhead. Were we adied to define 
thishoUness, we should fed that we were 
not givhig to the term its M signifietnej, 
by saying, that it merely consisted in the 
absolute perfection of all the monl fiitna 
of the Divinity. It is a term which, in the 
appropriate force of it, denotes ooutiMtor 
separation. It was for this reason isdfMd 
to the vessds of the temple, and jostbe- 
cause they were set apart fmn cofDffloniue. 
To have made them common, wonid have 
been to make them unclean, or nnboly. T) 
have turned them to any oroinary orhonse- 
hokl purposes^ would have been to inflid 
upon them sudi a touch of profenatioD, tbn 
their holiness would have departed from 
them. Had there been a foU and perfect 
sense of God in every house, and iaereiy 
heart,— had the presence of the Divinity 
been equally felt by his creatures it ail 
times, and in all places,--had the willoftbe 
Divinity held as presimng an inflnoioeover 
the every-day doings, as over theserficeBof 
the sdenm and extraordinary occasion,- 
then there might have been no temple, and 
no ritual observation, and, of coDseiiiieoei^ 
no room for such an application (^ the tern 
holiness. A thing is not oonseemed by 
being set apart from that which is equally 
pure and sacred with itMlf ; and did there 
obtain an equal and universal purinrthroa|h- 
OQt the whole system of natura there couM 
be no need for separation. In thesedrcinn- 
oes, there would have been no contrast, and, 
therefore, no demand for such a term tf 
that of holiness. 

This may serve to illustrate the forceand 
import of the term, as apphed to the du- 
racterofGod. It does not sianify the monl 
perfection of his character, tuen absohitely. 
It signifies this perfeotfon in rehttion to itB 
opposite. When we lode to the holiness of 
thedivinecharacter, welook to it in it8aspe(« 
of lofty separation from all that can either 
taint or debase it We look to its irreoooala- 
bie variance with sin. We look to die ioao 
cessible height at which it stands shore aH 
the possible acquhrements of created natoie, 
insomuch, ^at he who possesses it, charges 
even his angels with folly: and when cre- 
ated nature is not only imperfect, butsmAil) 
when we look to the recoil of the Dirinity 
from all contact, and from all approxima- 
tion, we think of the purer eyes than can 
behold iniquity, and of tfie presmce so »• 
credjthatevilcannotdwellwithit We think 
of that sanctuary into which there cannot 
enter any thing that defileth, or that maketh 
a lie,— a sanctuary guarded by all the jet- 
lousies of the Divine nature, and so xepog^ 
to the approach of pc^ution, that if it d|er 
to draw nigh, the fire of a consuming ixm' 
nation willeither check, or will dertroy it 
Now, were the whole severity of this at- 
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aocial klndnen, ftod sodal equity, we would 
admit ttitt there was a ready coalescence 
with H in the principles of our natural con- 
sttetkm. But when it sea r ches into the 
ehttracter of the most urgent aflbctions of 
natan, and there detects the very essence of 
mftilneas ;— when it sits in jud^:ment over 
the preference given by erery child of Adam 
to the creature, rather than fiie Creator, and 
who holds this in righteous abomination ;-* 
when it looks through a society of human 
beings, and pronounces, in spite of all the 
jBstioe by which its interests are guarded, 
and of all the humanity by which its ills are 
softened, or done away, that* wholly given 
over to the enjojrment of the world, it is 
iHiolly iomierBed in the guilt of an idolatry, 
by which the jealousies of the supreme and 
spiritaal God are provoked to the uttermost; 
—when holiness is thus seen, not merdy in 
Hi antip^y to crime, whicn is occasional 
and rare, but in its antipathy to an affection, 
the rooted obstinacy of which, and the en- 
coewing power of which, are universal^ — 
mea so &r from the coalescence of approving 
natae^ do we behold the revolt of pained and 
imiated nature. It no more follows, be- 
eanae man loathes thecruelty or the injustice 
of his feUow-man, that he therefore carries 
m his heart a predimosing elonent of re- 
gard for the essentul character of God, 
maa it foOows, because a man would sicken 
with disgust at the atrocities of a prison- 
hoo0& that he therefore fods his element 
md his joy lo be in the humble piety of a 
sonventicle. A high-minded and an ho- 
novmUe merdiant finds room in his bosom 
for the love both of truth and of the world. 
Yet the one is an attribute of God. while 
the love of the other is opposite to the love 
of God. ** If any man love the world," says 
an apostle, ''the love of the Father is not in 
him.'' He may like the transcript of truth, 
and of many other virtues on the foce or 
the creature, but he likes not the Creator. 
He can f^aze, and that even with rapture on 
the partial and imperfect sketches of the 
rniflnfshed copj^ but he shrinks from the 
view of the entire oriffhiaL He can h<^d 
the intercourse of wistful thoughts, and fer- 
vent aspiration, the absent m>ject of his 
earttdy regard, but he has neither taste nor 
c^MCity for communion with his Father in 
h^ven. ''Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty,'' is the anthem of the celestial, 
but thehrs is a delight which he cannot share 
ia. And as surely as his body would need 
to be transformed, ere it could cease to have 
pahi amid the agonies of hell,— so surely 
would hii mind need to be transformed, ere 
it ceased to feel a confinement, and an irk- 
iomeness amid the halleluiahs of paradise. 
Even though man, then, had in nis heart 
anasoent affection for the character of God, 
this would be restrained from passing on- 
▼aris to an affection for his person, by a 
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of guih, and the consequent dread of 
God as an enemy. Nor could the fove of 
God be inserted in his bosom, till by foith 
m the expiaion of the goepd, that which 
letteth was taken out of the way. Butstili 
more, i^ in confcmnity to our present argu- 
ment, there be no such nascent afifection for 
the Divine diaracter, is it hopeless to at- 
tempt the establishment of love antecedently 
to belief or that attadiment should take 
possession of the heart, ere fear takes hs de- 
parture away from it Evenifbythework- 
mg of some power unknown in the human 
constitution^ or by some efibrt, the success 
of which has never yet, in a smffle instance, 
been experienced, there could be made to 
arise in the soul, the love of holiness, pre- 
vious to the act of trusting in the ofiered 
Saviour,— a terror at God, which, in the 
absence of this trust, is the instinctive and 
universal feeling of nature, would just as 
efiidctually repress the love of holineas, as it 
does the love of truth, or of compassion, or 
of justice, from carrying us onwards to a 
regard for the person of the Godhead. T6 
put the love of God's character into a heart 
not yet brought mto enlargement by the 
faith of the gospel, would just be to put it 
mto a prison-hold, and there to chain it 
down to a finiUessness and inactivity, where 
it would be wholly unproductive of love to 
God hhnself. Confidence must take the 
precedency of this love, even in a bosom 
already Aindshed with the preparatory ele- 
ments of aflection : and how much more es- 
sential then is it, that it should take the pre- 
cedency in a bosom, where these elements 
are altogether wantmg? Faith is thus more 
strongly evinced to be a thin^ of prior and 
indisp^saUe necessity. Without it. even 
the seed of any precious aflection for the 
Godhead, stifiea in embryo, would not blow 
into luxuriance. And if our nature be such 
a wilderness that no seed is there,— if the 
thing wanted be the germination of a new 
principle, and not the developement of an 
oM,— if it be by a creative and not by a 
mere fostering process, that we are trans- 
fOTmed hito a meetness for heaven, — if the 
agency that is made to bear upon the human 
s^ must have a power to regenerate as 
wdi as to r^>air,— and if the promise of this 
agency be given only to those who believa 
then let us no more Imffer, or be bewiMered^ 
in that abyss of helplessness from which 
fidth alone can extricate the hiquirer.— let 
us no lonffer arrest the eye of confiaence 
firom that demonstration of'^good will, which 
is hdd out to the most widely alienated of 
smners,— but hasten to place ourselves, even 
now, on that foundation of trust, where akme 
we are made the workmanship of God in 
Christ Jesus, and the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 

" Destroy this temple," says the Saviour, 
"and I will raise it up again in three days." 
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It is there alone tiiat we can behind the 
beauty of the lord and be safe. This place 
of greatest security, is also the place of 
ehiefest glory. It is when admitted into 
this greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
that we can look on majesty without terror, 
and on holiness without an overwhelming 
sense of condemnation. The sinner en- 
circled m mercy looks in trakiquil contem- 
plation on all that is awful and yenerable in 
the character of the Godhead, — and never 
do truth, and righteousness, and purity, 
appear in loftier exhibition before him, than, 
when withheld from his own person, he 
sees the whole burden of their avenging 
laid upon the head of the great Sacrifice. 

" One thing have I desired of the Lord," 
says the PbaCnist, " that I may dwell in the 
courts of the Lord, all the days of my life, 
to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to en- 
quire in his temple." It is not till we are 
within the portals of the place of refuge 
that this desire can obtaui its fulfilment 
Selfishness may have originated the move- 
ment which took us there. The fear of the 
commg wrath may have lent celerity to our 
Ibotsteps. A joyful sense of deliverance 
may have beat felt, ere the glories of the 
divine character were seen in brisht and 
convincing manifestation. The love of 
gratitude may have kindled within us, — 
and, with the Psalmist, we may have to seek, 
and to inquire, and to have daily exercise 
and meditation, ere the love of moral esteem 
has attained the place of ascendency which 
belongs to it Nevertheless, the chief end 
of man is to glorify God, and to enjoy him 
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for ever. This Is the real des&iatkm d 
every individual who is redeemed froa 
among men. This should be the main ob^ 
ject cl all his prayers, and all his prepani 
tions. It is this which fits him for ttie comi 
pany of heaven ; and unless there bea grow^ 
mg taste for God, in the glories of Im ex^ 
cellency,— for God, in the beauties of h^l 
holiness,— there is no ripening, and nc^per^ 
fecting, for the mansions of immortality^ 
Though you have to combat, then, with th« 
sluggishness of sense, and with the rJ 
aversion of nature to every spiritual aew^ 
you must attempt, and stenoouslycnltii 
the habit of communion with God. 
as no man knoweth the Father save the 
reveal him, and as it is by the Spirit 
Christ gives light to those who believe 
him ; — for the attainment of this great monl 
and spiritual accomplishment, dowhattlu 
AposUe directs you, when he says, ''Keqi 
yourselves in the love of God, by prayiiu 
in the Holy Ghost" Your first endcavoun 
may be feeble, and fatiguing, and fruiikfi 
But God will not despise the day of small 
things,— nor will the light of his counter 
nance be always withhdd from those wiM 
aspire after it,— nor will the soul thatthinU 
after God, be left for ever unsatisfied,— tDd 
the life and peace of being spiritually miodi 
ed, will come in rich experience to hisfee^ 
ings,— and the whole habit of his tastd 
and enjoyments, will be in a diametric Gp^ 
position to that of the children of the vorldj 
— God being the habitation to which he r^ 
sorts continually,— God bemg the strength 
of his heart, and his portion for evennoie^ 
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7%e Emptinesi of Natural Virtue. 

* But I know joa, thtt ye hate not the Ioto of God in yoo.*'— J«Ai» ▼. 84. 



When it is said, in a former verse of the 
gospel, that Jesus knew what was in man, 
we feel, that it is a tribute of acknowledg- 
ment, r^idered to his superior insight into 
the secrecies of our constitution. It was 
not the mere fbculty of perceiving what lay 
before him, that was ascribed to him by the 
Evangelist It was the faculty of perceiving 
what lay disguised under a semblance, that 
would have imposed on the understanding 
of o^er men. It was the faculty of de- 
tectmg. It was a discerning of the spirit 
and that not through the transparency of, 
such unequivocal symptoms, as brought its 
character cieariy home to the view of the 
observer. But it was a discerning of the 
spirit, as it lay wrapt in what, to an ordi- 
nary spectator, was a thick and impenetra- 



ble hiding place. It was a discovery theii 
of the resd posture and habitude of the soul 
It was a searching of it ou^ through all thi 
recesses of duplicity, windmg and counter 
winding in such a way as to elude altogethei 
the eye of commom acquaintanceship. 1 
was the assigning to it of one attribute 4 
the time when it wore the guise of anothei 
attribute,— of utt^ antipathy to the natun 
and design of his mission, at the verv tipi 
that multitudes were drawn around hm 
by the fame of his miracles,— of utter indil 
ference about God, at the very time tW 
they zealously asserted the sanctity of W 
sabbaths, and resented as blasphonoos 
whatever they felt .to he an usurbatiott of 
the greatness which bdonsed to mm only. 
It was in the exercise of this ftcuUy,tba 
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Jesus came forward with the utterance of 
our text. *The Jews, by whom he was sur- 
rounded, had charged him with the guilt of 
eofanatioa, and sought even to avenge it 
' his deayL because be had healed a man 
on the sabbath day. And their desire of 
Tengeance was still more inflamed, by what 
they understood to be an assertion, on his 
party of equality with Cfbd. And yet, under 
all this appearance, and even with all this 
reality of a zeal about God, did he who 
knew what was in man pronounce of these 
his enemies that the lote of God was not 
in them. I know you sayr he^<--aa if at 
this instant he had put forth a stretch 
of penetration, in ord^r to find his way 
through all the sounds of godlmess which 
he heard, and through all the symptoms of 
godliness which he saw, — I know that there 
does not exist within you that principle, 
which links to God, the whole of God's obe- 
dient ^reation, — I know that you do not 
k)ve him, and that, therefore, you are ut- 
terly in want of that affection j which lies at 
the root of all real, and of all acceptable 
godiinesa 

U is mortifying to the man who pos- 
sesses manv accomplishments of character, 
to be told, that the greatest and roost essen- 
tial accomplishment of a moral being, is 
thai of which he has no share,— ^at the 

E'nciple on which we expatiated in our 
I discourses does not, in any of its varie- 
ties, bekmg to him,— that, wapting it, he 
wants not merely obedience to the first and 
the greatest commandment, which is the 
love of God, bat he wants what 'may be 
called the impregnating qnali^ of aU ac- 
ceptable obedience whatever,— the spurit 
which ought to animi^ the performance of 
every other commandment, and without 
which the most laborious confonnity to the 
law of Heaven, may done more than im- 
press upon his person the cold and lifeless 
image of loyalty, while in his mind there is 
not one of its essential attributes. 

We know not a more useful exercise 
ihan that of carrying round this conviction 
amongst all the classes and conditions of 
humanity. In the days of our ^viour, the 
pqde of the Pharisees stood opposed to 
such a demonstratio.n ; and ia Our own days, 
too. there are certain pretensions of worth, 
and of excellence, which must be disposted, 
ere we can hope to obtain admittance for 
the humiliating doctrine of the gospel For 
this gospd, it must be observed, proceeds 
upon the basis, not of a partial, but of an 
entire and universal depravity among the 
men of the world. It assimilates all the 
varieties of the human character into one 
common condition of guilt, and need, and 
hel(>lessness. Jt presumes ihe existence of 
such a moral disease in every son and 
daughter of Adam, as renders the applica- 
tion of the same moral remedy indispensa- 
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ble to them all. The formalists of Judea 
did*not like to be thus grouped with publi- 
cans and harlots, under one description of 
sinfulness. Nor do men of taste, and feeling, 
and graceful morality, in our present day, 
readuy tmderstand how they should require 
the same kind of treatment, in the work of 
preparing thdm for inunortality, with the 
most elaringly profligate and unrighteous 
of their neighbourhood. They look to the 
ostensible marks of distinction between 
themselves and others ^— and what wider 
distinction, they think, can possibly be as- 
signed, than that which obtains between 
the upright or the kind-hearted, on the one 
hand, and the ungenerous or dishonest, on 
the other ? Now, what we propose, m the 
following discourse, is to lead them to look 
a little fturther,— and then they will see at 
least one point of similarity between these 
two classesu the want of one common mgre- 
dient with both, and which attaches to each 
of them a great moral defect, that can only 
be repaired by one and the same application. 

It IS well when we can find out an accor- 
dancy between the actual exhibition of hu- 
man nature on ihe field of experience, and 
the representation that is given of this na- 
ture on the field of nevelation. Now. the 
Bibl^ every where groops ^e individuals 
of our species, into two general and dis- 
tmct classesi^nd as«^ to each of them its 
appropriate designation. It tells us of the 
vessels of wrath, and of the vessels of 
mercy; of the travellers on a narrow path, 
and on a broad way ; of the children of this 
world, a^d the children of li^ht ; and, lastly, 
of men who are carnally mmded, and men 
who are spiritually minded. It employs 
these terms in a meanmg so extensive, that 
by each couplet of them it embraces all in- 
dividuals^ There is no separate number of 
persons, forming of themselves a neutral 
olaas, and standing without the limits of the 
two others. And were it possible to con- 
ceive, that human naturcj as it existAat pre- 
sent in die world, were laid m a map before 
us, you would see no inteonediate ground 
between the two classes which are thus con- 
trasted m the Bible,— but these thrown into 
two distinct regions, with one clear and 
vigorous line of demarcation between them. 

We often read of this line, and we often 
read of the transition &mn the one to the 
other si^e of it But there is no trace of 
any middle department to be met with in 
the New Testament The alternative has 
only two terms, and oura must be the one 
or the other of them. And as surely as a 
day is coming, when all the men of our as- 
semUed world shdl be found on the right 
or on the left hand of the throne of judg- 
ment — so surely do the carnal ana the 
spiritual regions of human nature, stand 
apart from each other; and all the men 
who are now living on the surface of th*^ 
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world, are to be found on the right, or on 
the wrong side, of the line of demarcation. 

We cannot oonceiTe, then, a question of 
mightier interest, than the situation of this 
line,— a line which takes its own steady 
and unfaltering way through the thousand 
varieties of character that exist in the worid ; 
and which reduces them all to two great, 
and awfully important divisions. It marks 
off one part of the species from the other. 
We are quite aware that the terms which 
are employed to characterize the two sets 
are eztremdy unfashionable; and, what is 
more, are painfully offensive to many a 
mind, whose taste, and whose habits, have 
not yet been brought under the overpow- 
ering controul of God's own message ex- 
pressed in God's own language* They are 
such terms as would be rejected with a posi- 
tive sensation of disgust by many a mor- 
alist, and would be thouprht by many more, 
to impart the Uemish ofa most hideous de- 
formity, to his eloquent and philosophical 
pages. It is curious here to observe how 
much the Maker of the human mind, and 
the mere observer of the human min<^ diP 
fer in their views and representations of 
the same object But when told, on the 
highest of all authority, that to be car- 
nally minded is death, and to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace, we are compelled 
to acknowledge with a feeling of earnest- 
ness, greater than mere curiosity ean in- 
spire, that the application of these terms, 
is a question of all others the most de^ly 
affecting to the fears and the wishes of hu- 
manity. , 

In the prosecution of this question, let 
me attempt to bring a succession of chaoiac- 
ters before you, most of which must have 
met your own distinct and familiar obser- 
vation ; and of which, while exceedingly 
various in their complexion, we hope to 
succeed in convincing you, that the love of 
Gkxi, at least, ts not in thenu If this can 
be made oot agamst them, it may be con- 
sidered as experimentally fixing to which 
of the two great divisions of humanity they 
belong. All who love God, may have bold- 
ness when they think of the day of judg- 
ment, because, like unto God, who himseu* 
is love, they will be pronounced meet for 
the enjoyment, and tne fellowship of him 
through eternity. And they who want this 
affection, when they die shall bq turned 
into hell. They shall be found to possess 
that carnal mind which is enmity against 
God. So that upon the single point of 
whether they possess this u)ve or not, 
hinges the question which I have just now 
started, — a question surely which it were 
better for every man to d^ide at the bar 
of conscience now, ere it comes under the 
review of that dread tribunal which is to 
""'ard to him hi* everlasting habitation. 
Let us first offer to your notice, a 
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man living in the grossncss of animal in« 
dulgence, — a man, the field of Vhose en- 
joyments is altogether sensual, — and who, 
therefore, in addition to the charge he 
brings down upon himself, of directly vio- 
lating the law of God, is regarded by the 
admirers of what is tasteful and refined in 
the human character, as a loathsome object 
of contemplation. There is something more 
here than mere wickedness of character to 
excite the regret or detestation of the ^odlf. 
There is sordidness of character to excite the 
disgust of the elegant. And let us just add 
one feature more to this portrait of deform- 
ity. Let us suppose the man in question to 
have so abandoned himself to the impulses 
of selfishness, that no feeling and no prin- 
ciple whatever, restrains him from yielding 
to its temptations,— that to obtain the gra- 
tification he is in quest of, he can violate 
all the dec^icies, and bid away fi'om him 
all the tendernesses of our common hu- 
manity,— that he ha« the hardihood to set 
the terrors of the civil law at defiance,— 
and that, for the money which minlstei>s to 
every earthly appetite, he can even go so 
far, as to steel his heart against the atrqpity 
of a murder. When we have thus set be- 
fore you, the picture of one feasting on the 
prey of his inhuman robberies, we have 
surely brought our description as far down 
in tiie scale of character, as it can well be 
carried. And we have done so, on purpose 
that you may be at no loss to asmgn the 
piace which belongs to him. It were a 
monstrous suppoeitionaltogether, that either 
the love of gratitude, or the love of moral 
esteem for the Deity, were to be found in 
the bosom of such a man. He, tlien, of all 
others, ia not spiritual but carnal ; nor do 
we anticipate a single dissenting voice 
when we say, that whatever be the doubts 
and the delusions which may prevail about 
men of another aspect, the man whose 
habits and pursuits have now been sketched 
to you, stands on the wrong side of the hne 
of demarcation. 

We are far from saymg, that a man of 
such a character as this is of frequent oc- 
currence ih society. We merely set him 
up as a kind of starting-post, for the future 
train of our argument It is a mighty ad- 
vantage, in every discussion, to have a dear 
and undisputed outset, — and we trust, that, 
if thus far we have kept cordially by the 
side of each other, we snail not cast out by 
the way, in the progress of our remaming 
observations. 

II. Let us now proceed, then, to detach 
one ofiensive feature from the character of 
him, whom we have thus set before yoo, 
as a compound of many abominations. 
Let us leave entire all his di^onesty, and 
all his devotedness to the pleasures of sense, 
but eof\en and transform his heart to sndi 
a degree, that he would recoil from the 
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perpetration of a murder. This is a differ- 
ent portrait from the one which we formerly 
exhibited. There is in it an instinctive 
horror at an act of violence, which did not 
belong to the other;— and the question we 
have now to put^ is, Has the man who owns 
this iraprov^ representation, become, on 
this single difference, a spiritual man ? We 
answer this question by another. Is the 
dilSerence that we have now assigned to 
him, due to the love of God, or to such a 
principleof loyal subjection to his authoritjr 
as this love is sure to engegjn ? You will 
not call him spiritual from fli mere exist- 
ence of a feeUng which would rise spon- 
taneously in his heart, even though the 
Fatlier of spirits were never thought of. 
We appeal to your owb consciousness of 
what passes within you,* if the heart do not 
experience the movement of many a con- 
stitutional feeling, altogether unaccompa- 
nied by any reference of the mind, to the 
love, or to the chanccter, or even to the 
existence of God. Are yon not quite sen- 
sble, that tihough the idea of a God lav in 
a state of dormancy for hours and for days 
together, many of the rdentings of nature 
wonld, m the meanwhile, remain with you? 
For the preservation and the order of so- 
ciety, God has been kind enough to implant 
in the bosom of man, many a natural pre- 
dilection, and many a natural horror,' — of 
which he feels the operation, and the people 
of his neighbourhood enjoy the advantage, 
at the very time that one. and all of them, 
uamindful of €rod, are walking in the coun- 
sel of their own hearts, and sSter the sight 
of their own eyes. He has done the same 
thing to the inferior animals. He has en* 
dowed them with a piinciple of attachment 
to their offspring, in virtue of which, they, 
generally speaking, would recoil from the 
murder of their young with as determined 
an abhorrence, as you would do from the 
murder of a fellow-creature. You would 
not surely say of the irrational instinct, 
that because amiable, or useful^ or pleasing 
to contemplate, there is any thmg spirituu 
in the impulse it communicates, llien do 
not offer a violence both to Scripture and 
philosophy, by confounding, in the mmd 
of man, princi[rfes which are distinct from 
each other. Do not say, that he is spiritual, 
merely because he is moving in oMience 
to his constitutional tendencies. Do not 
say, that he is not carnal, while all that he 
has done, or abstained from domg, may be 
done or abstained from, though he lived 
without God in the world. And go not to 
infer, while the pleasures of sense are the 
idols of his every affection, that because he 
Would shudder to purchase them, at the 
expence of anothei^s blood, he, on that 
wnsfle account, may be looked on as a 
spiritual man, and as standing on the right 
side of the line of demarcation. 



III. All th» may be looked upon, as too 
indisputable for argument And yet it is 
the very principle which, if carried to its 
fair extent, and brought faithfully home to 
the conscience, would serve to convince of 
ungodliness, the vast majority of this world's 
generations. If a natural recoil from mur- 
aerj may be experienced by the bosom, in 
which there exists no love to God, — why 
may not this natural recoil be carried still 
farther, and yet the love of God be just as 
absent fVom the bosom as before? There are 
other dishonesties, of a far less outrageous 
character, than that by which you would 
commit an act of depredation ; and other 
cruelties far less enormous, than that by 
which you would imbrue your hand in an- 
othei;'s blood, — which still the generality of 
men would revolt from constitutionally, 
and thai^ too, without the movement of any 
affection for their God, or even so much as 
any thought of him. We have only to con- 
ceive the softening of a further transforma- 
tion, to take phice on the man with whom 
we set out at the beginning of our argu- 
ment; and he may thus become, like the 
man we read 0/ m the parable^ who took 
comfort to himself in the secunty, that he 
had goods laid up for many years, and at 
the same time is not charged either with 
violence or dishonesty in the acquirement 
of them. He is charged with nothing but 
a devoted attachment to wealth, and to the 
pleasures which that wealth can purchase. 
And yet, what an awful reckoning did he 
come under ! He seems to have been just 
such a man as we can be at no loss to meet 
with every day in the range of our fami- 
liar acquamtances, — enjoying themselves in 
easy and comfortable abundance; but at an 
obvious and unquestionable distance from 
amy thing that can be called atrocity of 
character. There is not one of them, per- 
haps, who would not recoil from an act of 
barbarity; and who would not be moved 
with honest indignation, at the tale of per- 
fidy, or of violence. They live in a placid 
course of luxury, and good humour ; and 
we are far from charging them with any 
thing which the world calls monstrous,— 
when we say, that the Father of spirits is 
unminded, and unregarded by them, and 
that the ffood things of the world are their 
gods. If it be a vain superfluity of argu- 
ment to prove, that a man may not be 
spuritual, and yet be endowed with such a 
degree of natural tenderness, as to recoil 
from the perpetration of a murder, — ^then 
it is equally indisputable, that a Oian may 
not be spiritual, though endowed with such 
a degree of natural tenderness, as to recoil 
from many lesser acts of cruelty, or 'in- 
justice. In other words, he may be a very 
fair every-day character; and if it be so 
sure a principle, that a man may not be a 
murderer, and yet be carnal, then kt one 
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, and all of you look well to your own se- 
curity ; for it is the very principle which 
might be employed, to shake the thousands 
and tens of thousands of ordinary men, out 
of the security in which they have en- 
trenched themselves. 

rv. But- to proceed in this work of trans- 
formation. Let us now conceivfi a still 
more exquisite softening of affection and 
tenderness, to be thrown over the whole of 
our imaginary character. We thus make 
another step, and another^departure, from 
the onginal specimen. By the first step, 
the mind is made to feel a kmd of revolting, 
at the atrocity of a murder ; and the cha- 
racter ceases to be inonstrous. B^ the 
second, the mind is made to share in all 
the common antipathies of our nature, to 
what is cruel and unfeeling ; and it is tnus 
wrought up to the average of character 
which obtains in society. By the third 
step the mind is endowed with the warmer 
and more delicate sympathies of our nature, 
and thus rises to a more exalted place in 
the scale of character. It becomes posi- 
tively amiable. You look to him, who owns 
all these graceful sensibilities, even as the 
Saviour looked unto the young, man of the 
gospels, and, like the Saviour, you love him. 
Who can, in fact, refrain from dohiff homage 
to such a lovely exhibition of all that is 
soothing in humanity f'and whether he be 
employed in mingling his tears, and his 
chuities, with the unfortunate, or m shed- 
ding a gentle lustre over the retirement of 
his own family, even orthodoxy herself, 
stem and unrelenting as she is conceived 
to be, cannpt find it m her heart to frown 
upon him. But, feeling is one thihg, and 
truth is another ; and when the question is 
put, Do all these sensibilities, heightened 
and adorned as they are, on the upper walks 
of sooiety, constitute a spiritual man? — it 
is not by a sigh, or an aspiratiop of tender- 
ness, that we are to answer it We are 
put m a cool exercise of the understand- 
ing , and we cannot close it against the fact, 
that ^ these feelings may exist apart from 
the love of God, and apart from the reli- 
gious principle,— that the idea of a God 
may be expunged from the heart of man, 
and yet that heart be still the seat of the 
same constitutional impulses as ever, — that 
in reference to the realities of the unseen 
and spiritual world, the mind may be an 
entire blank, and there, at the same time, 
be room in it for the play of kindly and be- 
nevolent emotions. We commit these tniths 
to your own experience, and if carried faith- 
fully to the consci^ce, they may chase away 
another of the delusions which encompass 
it. There is no fear of me, for I have a 
feeling heart, is a plea which they put a 
decisive end to. This feeling heart, if un- 
accompanied by any sense of God, is no 
better evidence of a spiritual man, than is 
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the circulation of the blood. We a» far from 
refusing it the homage of our tenderness. We 
Jeel a love to it, but we will not make a He 
about it. We can make no more of it, than 
Scripture and experience enable us to do. 
And, if it be true, that a jQan's heart may 
be the habitual seat of kind affections, while 
an affection for God is habitually away 
from it, if it be true that no man can \» 
destitute of this affection, and at the same 
time be a spiritual man,^if it be tru^ that 
he who is not spiritual, is carnal, ana that 
the camalhHuinded cannot mherit the 
kingdom orOod ;— then the necessity lies 
upon us : he is still in the region and 
shadow of death ; and if he refuse the argu- 
ments and invitations of the gospel, calling 
him over to another region tfian that which 
he now occupies, he must just be numbered 
among those more beauteous wrecks of our 
fallen nature, which are destined to perish 
and be forgotten. 

V. But let us go- still farther. Let us 
suppose the heart to be furnished, not 
merely with the finest sensibilities of our 
nature, but with its most upright and 
honom^le principles. Let us conceive a 
man whose palse beats high with the pride 
of integrity; whose every word carries 
security along with it ; whose faithfulness 
in the walks of business has stood the test 
of many fluctuatioj;is ; who, amid all the 
varieties of his fortune, has nobly sustained 
the glories of an untainted character; and 
whom we see by the salutations of the 
market-place, to be acknowledged and re- 
vered by all, as the most respectable of the 
citizens. Now, whiGh of the two great re- 
gions of human character shall we make him 
to occupy ? This question depends upon 
another. May all this manly elevation of 
soul, and of sentiment, stand disunited in 
the same heart, with the influence of ^ 
authority of Godj or with that love of God 
which is the keepmg of his commandments ? 
The discerning eye of Hume saw that it 
could ; and he tells us that natural honesiy 
of temper is a better security for the faith- 
fulness of a man's doings, than all the wi- 
thority of religious principle over him. We 
deny the assertion ; but the distinction be- 
tween the two principles qa which it pro- 
ceeds, is mdisputable. There is a principle 
of honour, apart in the human mind alto- 
gether, from any reference to the realities 
of a spiritual world. It varies in the m- 
tensity of its operation, with different indi- 
viduals. It has the chance of being more 
enthre, when kept aloof from the tempU- 
tions of poverty : and therefore it is, twi 
we more frequently meet with it in tne 
upper and middling classes of life. Ana 
we can conceive it so strong m its ong|^ 
influence, or so grateful to the P<>**^fY 
from the elevating consciousness wm^ 
goes along with it, or so nourished by tnc 
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voice ol an applaading world, as to throw 
• ifl the glories of a romantic chivalry over 
tbe character of him, with whom Gcd is as 
nmch uQthought of, as he is miseen. We 
are hr finom refusing our admiration. But 
we are sajring, Iht the Bemg who brought 
fiui noble specimen of our nature into 
existence; who fitted his heart for all its 
hidi and generous amotions ; who threw a 
tUSstre around him for the display and ex- 
ercise of his fine moral accomplishments; 
who furnished each of his adnurers with a 
heart to appreciate his worthy end a voice to 
I pour mto his ear the flattering ezpresnon of 
I It ,"— the Being whose hand upholds and per- 
petuates the whole of this illustrious ^dii- 
bition, may all the while be forgotten, and 
unnoticed as a thing of no consequence. 
We are merely saying, that the man whose 
heart is gccupied with a sentiment of 
honour, and is at the same time unoccu- 
pied with a sense of Him, who is the first 
and greatest of spiritual bein^ is not a 
^iri^ man. But, if not spintual, we are 
told in the Bible, that there are only two 
terms in the alternative, and he must be 
carnal : and the God whom he has disre- 
garded in time, will find, that in the praises 
and enjoyments of tune, he has gotten all 
his reward^ and that he owes hum no re- 
coflmense m eternity. 

We appeal to the state of the public mind 
some years ago, on the subject of AMca, 
as a Uving exemplification of the whole ar- 
gument " Love thy neighbour as thyself," 
sa^s the BiUe ; and this precept, coming 
WI& all the force of its religious influence 
upon the hearts of men, who carry their 
respects to the will of a spiritual and un- 
seen God, have urged them on, and with 
noble efiect, to the abolition of the deadliest 
mischief that was ever let loose upon the 
species. And whether we look to the Qua- 
kers, who originated the cause, or to him 
who pioneered the cause, or to him who 
plead the cause, or to him who has impreg- 
nated with sudi a moral charm, the atmo- 
sphere of his country, that no human crea- 
ture can breathe of its air without taking in 
the generous inspiration of hberty along 
with ii, — we cannot fail to observe, that' one 
and all of them speak the language, and 
evince the tastes, and are not ashamed to 
own their most entire and decided pre- 
ference for the objects of spiritual men. 
There is an evident sense of religious duty, 
which gives the tone of Christianity, and 
throws the aspect of sacr^dness over the 
whole of their doings ; and the unbaffled 
perseverance of the many years they had 
to struggle with difliculties, and to spend 
in the weariness of ever recurring disap- 
pointments, bears striking proof to the un- 
qnenchable energy of the Christian princi- 
ple within thera. But who can deny the 
large and important contributions whicli 



came in upon the cause from other quar- 
ters ? We hold it quite consistent with the 
truth of human nature, to aver, that in this en- 
lightened country, other prmciples may have 
lent their aid to the cause, and, apart from 
Christianity altogether, may have sent a com- 
manding influence into the hearts of some 
of its ablest and moal efficient supporters. 
There is nothing in the presence of Chris- 
tian principle to quell the impassioned fer- 
vour of our desires after right objects ; but 
the absence of Christian pnnciple does not 
necessarily extinguish this fervour. When 
we look liack to the animatiiig ferment ot 
the British public, on the subject of Africa, 
we wUl ever contend, that a feeling of obli- 
gation to a spiritual being, was the ingre- 
dient which set it a going, and which kept 
it a going. But who can deny the exist- 
ence, and the powerful operation of other 
ingredients ? An instinctive horror at cruel- 
ty, is a separate and independent attribute 
of the heajt, and sufficient of itself to in- 
spire the deepest tones of that eloquence 
which sounded in parliament, and issued 
from the press, and spread an infection over 
all the provmces of the empire, and mus- 
tered around ^e caAse, thousands and tens 
of thousands of our rallying populatiop, 
and gave such an energy to the public 
voice, that all the resisting jealousies and 
interests of the country were completely 
overborne; — and hence the interesting 
spectacle, of csjual and spiritual men lend- 
ing their respective energies to the accom- 
pl&hment of one object, and securing, by 
their svccess, a higher name for Britain in 
the world, than cdl the wisdom of her coun- 
sels, and all the pride of her victories can 
ever achieve for her. 

Were it our only aim to carry the acqui- 
escence of the imderstandiiig, there might 
be a danger in affirming, and urging, and 
'illustrating to excess, the position, that we 
want to establish among you;— and it 
were, perhaps, better, to hmit ourselves to 
one simple delivery of the argument But 
our aim is, if possible, to affect the con- 
science, and to accomplish this object, not 
with one, but with fliany individuals. And 
when it is reflected, that one developement 
of the principle may come home more for- 
cibly to some man's experience than an- 
other, we must beg to be excused for one 
recurrence more to a topic, so pregnant of 
consequence to your everlasting interests. 
There is a sadly meagre and frivolous con- 
ception of human sinfulness, that is preva- 
lent amongst you, — and it goes to foster 
this delusion, that when we look abroad on 
the face of society, we must be struck with 
the diversity of character which obtains 
among the individuals who compose it. 
Some there are, who, in the estimation of 
the world, arc execrable for their crimes, 
but others, who, in the same estimation 
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are illustrious for their virtues. In that 
general mass of corruption, to which we 
would reduce our unfortunate species, is 
there, it may be asked, no solitary example 
of what is pure, and honourable, and love- 
ly? Do we never meet with tne charity 
which melts at suffering ; with the honesty 
which disdains, and* is proudly superior 
to falsehood ; with the active beneficence 
which gives to others its time and its la- 
bour; with the modesty which shrinks 
from notice, and gives aU its sweetness 
to retirement; with the gentleness which 
breathes peace to all, and throws a beauti- 
ful lustre over the walks of domestic socie- 
ty ? If we find these virtues to be some- 
times exhibited, is not this an arp[ument 
against the doctrine of such an entire, and 
unmitigated depravity, as we have been 
contending for Y Will it not serve to re- 
deem humanity from that sweeping, mdis- 
criminate charge of corruption, which is 
so often advanced against it, in all the 
pride and intolerance of orthodoxy? What 
better evidence can be given of our love 
to God, than our adherence to his law? 
And are not the virtue which we have just 
now specified, part of that law ? Are not 
they the very virtues which his authority 
requires of us, and which imparts such a 
charm to the morality of the New Testa- 
ment? 

Now, it carries us at once to the bottom 
of this delusion, to observe, that though the 
religious principle can never exist, without 
the amiable and virtuous conduct of the 
New Testament ; yet, that conduct may, in 
some measure, be maintained, without the 
religious principle. A man may be led to 
precisely the same conduct, on tne impulse 
of many different principles. He may be 
gentle, because it is a prescription of the 
divine law :— or, he may be gentle, because 
he is naturally of a peaceful, or indolen 
constitution ; — or, he may^ be gentle, be- 
cause he sees it to be an amiable graceful- 
ness, with which he wishes to adorn his 
own character ; — or, he may be genUe, be- 
cause it is the ready )vay of perpetuating 
• the friendship of those around him;— or, 
he may be gentle, because taught to ob- 
serve it, as a part of courtly ana fashiona- 
ble deportment, — and what was implanted 
by education, may come, in time, to be 
confirmed, by habit and experience. Now, 
it is only under the first of these principles, 
that there is any religion in gentleness. 
The other principles may produce all the 
outward appearance of this virtue, and 
much even of its inward complacency, and 
yet be as distinct from the religious princi- 
ple, as they are distinct from one another. 
To infer the strength of the religious prin- 
ciple, from the taste of the human mind 
for what is graceful and lovely in charac- 
''^r, would just be as preposterous, as to in- 



fer it from the admiration of a fine picture, 
or a cultivated landscape. They are not 
to be confounded. They occupy a differ- 
ent place, even in the classifications of phi- 
losophy. We do not dnjr, that the admi- 
ration of what is fine W character, is a 
principle of a higher order, than a taste for 
the sensualities of the epicure. But they, 
one and all of them, stand at a wide dis- 
tance from the religious principle: and 
whether it be taste, or temper, or the love 
of popularity, or the high impulse of hon- 
ourable feelaw, or even the love of truth, 
and a natural principle of Integrity,— the 
virtues in question may be so unconnected 
with religion, as to flourish in the world, 
and be rewarded by its admiration, even 
though God were expunged from the be- 
lief, and immortality from the prospects, 
of die species. 

The virtues, then, to which the enemies 
of our doctrine make such a confident ap- 
peal, may have no force whatever in the 
argument,— because, properly speakmg, 
they may not be exemplifications of the 
religious principle. If you do what is vir- 
tuous, beoiuse God tells you so^ then, and 
then only, do you give us a fair example 
of the authority of religion over your prac- 
tice. But, if you do it merely because it 
is lovely, because it is honourable, or be- 
cause it is a fine moral accomplishment,— 
we will not refuse the testimony of our ad- 
miration, but we cannot submit to snch 
an error, either of conception, or of lan- 
guage, as to allow that there is any reli- 
gion in all this. These qualities have our 
utmost friendship ; and we give the most 
substantial evidence of this, when, instead 
of leaving them to their own solitary claims 
upon tiie human heart, we call in the aid 
of religion, and support ihem by its autho- 
rity : "Whatsoever things are pure, or love- 
ly, or honesty or of good report; if there 
be any virtue^ if there be any praise, ihmk 
of these things." But we will not admit, 
that the mere circumstance of their being 
lovely, supersedes the authority of religion; 
nor can we endure such an injustice to the 
Author of all that is graceful both m 
nature and morality, as that tne native 
charms of virtue- should usurp, in our m- 
miration, the place of God— of him who 
gave to virtue all its charms, and fonned the 
heart of man to love and to admire them. 

Be not deceived, then, into a rejection of 
that doctrine which forms the great base 
of a sinnei^s religion, by the specimens of 
moral excellence which arc to be met with 
in society ; or by the praise which your 
own virtues extort from an applauding 
neighbourtiood. Virtue may exis^ and ui 
such a depee too, as to constitute it a lovfr 
ly object m the eyes of the world, but u 
there be m it no reference of the mind to 
I the will of God, there is no religion m i»- 
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Such'vuiue as this has its reward in its na- 
ixodl consequences, in the admiration of 
others, or in the delights of conscious satis- 
faction. But we cannot see why God will 
reward it in th^apacity of your master 
when his 8erv4Fwas not the principle of 
it, and you wer^ therefore not acting at all 
the part of a servant to him, — ^nor do we 
see how he can reward it in the capacity 
of your judge, when, in the whole process 
of Tirtuous feeling, and virtuous sentiment, 
and virtuous conduct you carried in your 
heart no reference whateveri for a single 
moment, to him as your lawgiver. We do 
not deny that there are many such exam- 
ples of virtue in the world ; but then we in- 
sist upon it, that they cannot be put down 
to the account of religion. They often 
ma^, and actually do, exist in a state of 
entire separatioD from the religious princi- 
ple; and in that case, they go no farther 
than to prove that 3rour taste is unvitiated, 
that your temper is amiable, that your so- 
cial dispositions promote the peace and 
welfare of society ; and they will be re- 
warded with its approbation. Now, it is 
wen that you act your part as a member of 
society; wid religion, by making this one 
of its injunctions, gives us the very best 
security, that wherever its influence pre- 
vails, it will be done in the most perfect 
manner. But the point we labour to im- 
press is, that a man may be what we all 
uodeistand by a good member of society, 
without the authority of God, as his legis- 
btot, b&ng either recognized or acted upon. 
We do not say that his error lies in behiff 
a good member of society. This, though 
oi3y a circumstance at present, is a very 
fortnnatc one. The error lies in his having 
discarded the authority of God, or rather, 
in his never having admitted the mfiuence 
of that authority over his heart, or his 
practice. We want to guard him against 
tbe ddusion, that the principle which he 
has, can ever be accepted as a substitute 
for the principle he has not,— or, that the 
very highest sense of duty, which his situ- 
ation as a member of sofciety, impresses 
iipon his feelings, will ever be received as 
80 ittmement for wanting that sense of 
■duty to God, which he ought to feel in the 
^ more exalted capacity of his servant, 
tod candidate for his approbation. We 
^■^ on the high ground, that he is the 
*J*^ of the Almighty,— nor shall we 
^nnk from declaring the whole extent of 
«e principle. Let his path in society be 
*jw so iUostrious, by the virtues which 
«2™ i*» let every word, and every per- 
**"nance, be as honourable as a proud 
]J[Mc of integrity can make it; let tne sa- 
^^Ons of the market-place mark him out 
the most respectable of the citizens; 
d the gratitude of a thousand families 
" the praises of his beneficence to the 
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world : If the actor in this splendid exhi- 
bition, cairy in his mind no reference to 
the authority of God, we do not hesitate to 
pronounce him unworthy, — nor shall all 
the execrations of generous, but mistaken 
principle, deter us froih putting forth our 
hand to strip him of his honours. What ! 
is the world to gaze in admiration on this 
fine spectacle of virtue; and are we to be 
told that the Being, who ^ave such facul- 
ties to one of his children, and provides 
the theatre for their-exercise,- that the Be- 
ing, who called this moral scene into ex- . 
istence, and gave it all its beauties, — that 
he is to be forgotten, and neglected as of 
no consequence ? Shall we give a deceit- 
ful lustre to the virtues of him who is un- 
mhidAil of his God, — and with all the 
grandeur of eternity before us, can we 
turn to admire those short-lived exertions, 
which only shed a fluting brilliancy over 
a paltry and perishable scene ? It is true, 
that he who is counted faithAil in little 
will also be counted faithful in much ; and 
when God is the principle of his fidelity, 
the very humblest wishes of benevolence 
will be rewarded. But its most splendid 
exertions without this principle, have no 
inheritance in heaven. Human praise, and 
human eloquence, may acknowledge it; 
but the Disoemer of the heart never will. 
The heart may be the seat of every amia- 
ble feeling, and every claim which comes 
to it in me shape* of human misery may 
find a welcome; but if the love of God bo 
not there, it is not right with God,— and he 
who owns it, will die in his sins : he is in a 
state of unpenitency. 

Having thus disposed of those virtues 
which exist in a state of independence on 
the religious principle, we must be forced 
to recur to the doctrine of human depravity, 
in all its original aggravation. Man is cor- 
rupt, and the estrangement of his heart from 
God, is th6 decisive evidence of it Every 
day of his life the first commandment of 
the law is trampled on, — and it is that com- 
mandment on which the authority of the 
whole is suspended. His best exertions are 
unsound in their very principle ; and as the 
love of God reigns not within him, all that 
has usurped the name of virtue, and de- 
ceived us by its semblance, must be a mock- 
ery and a delusion. 

We shall conclude with three observa- 
tions: First, there is nothmg more justly 
fitted to revolt the best feeUngs of the human 
heart against orthodoxy, than when any 
thing is said to its defence, which tends to 
mar the credit or the lustre of a moral 
accomplishment so lovely as benevolence. 
Let it be observed, then, that substantial 
benevolence is rarely, if ever, to be found 
apart from piety,— •and that piety is but the 
hypocrisy of a name, when benevolence, in 
aU the unweariedness of its well doing, doe«« 
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not go along with it. Benevolence may 
make some brilliant exhibitions of herself 
without the instigation of the religions prin- 
ciple. But in these cases vou seldom have 
the touchstone of a painml sacrifice, — and 
you never have a spiritual aim, after the 
good of our imperishable nature. It is easy 
to indulge a constitutional feeling. It is 
easy to make a pecuniary surrender. It is 
easy to move gently along, amid the visits 
and the attentions of kimfeess, when every 
eye smiles welcome, and the eod whispers 
of gratitude minister their pleasing reward, 
and flatter you into the delusion that you 
are an angel of mercy. But give us the 
benevolence of him, who can ply his faithful 
task in the face of every discoucagement, — 
who can labcmr in scenes where mere is no 
brilliancy whatever to reward him, — whose 
kindness is that sturdy and abiding princi- 
ple which can weather all the murmurs of 
ingratitude, and all the provocations of dis- 
honesty.— who can fina his way through 
poverty's putrid lan^ and depravity's most 
nauseous and disgustmg receptacles, — ^who 
can maintain the uniform and placid tem- 
per, within the secrecy of his own home, 
and amid the irksome annoyances of his 
own family, — who can endure hardships 
as a ^ood soldier of Christ Jesus,— whose hu- 
mamty acts with as much vigour amid the 
reproach, and the calumny, and the con- 
tradiction of sinners, as when soothed and 
softened by the poetic 'accompaniment of 
weeping orphans and interesting cottages,— 
and, above all, who labours to convert sin- 
ners, to subdue their resistance of the gos- 
pel, and to spiritualize them mto a meetness 
for the inheritance of the saints. We main- 
tarn, that no such benevolence, realizing all 
these features, exists, without a deeply seated 
principle of piety lying at the bottom of it 
Walk from Dan to Beersheba, and, away 
from Christianity, and beyond the circle of 
its mfluences, there is positively no such 
benevolence to be found. The patience, the 
meekness, the difficulties of such a benevo- 
lence, cannot be sustained without the in- 
fluence of a heavenly principle, — and when 
all that decks the theatre of this world is 
withdrawn, what else is there but the mag- 
nificence of eternity^ to pour a glory over 
its path, and to minister encouragement in 
the midst of labours unnoticed by human 
eye, and unrewarded by human testimony? 
Even the most splendid enterprizes of be- 
nevolence, which the world ever witnessed, 
can be traced to the operation of what the 
world laughs at, as a quakerish and metho- 
distical piety. And we appeal to the abo- 
lition of the slave trade^ and the still nobler 
abolition of vice and ignorance, which is 
now accomplishing amongst the uncivilized 
countries of the earth, for ttife proof; that 
in good will to men, as well as glory to 
God, they are the men of piety who bear 
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away the palm of superiority and of tfi> 
umph. 

But, Secondly, If all Scripture and afi 
observation, are on the side of our text, 
should not this be turned to each of us into 
a personal concern ? Sh|Hd it not be taken 
up, and pursued^ as a top|c in whidi we aO 
have a deep individual interest ? Should it 
not have a more permanent hold of us, than 
a mere amusing general speculation? Are 
not prudence, and anticipation, and a sense 
of danger, all linked with the conclusion we 
have attempted to press upon you? In one 
word, if there be such a thing as a moral 
government on the part of God,-^if there 
be such a thing as the authority of a high 
and divine legislature, — if there be such a 
thing as a throne in b^ven, and a judge sit^ 
ting on that throne, — should not the ques- 
tion, AVhat shall I do to be saved? come 
with all its big and deeply Mi significancy 
into the heart and conscience of every one 
of us? We know that there is a very loow 
and general security upon this sufajeet,— that 
the question, if it wver be suggestll at all, 
is disposed of in an easy, indolent, and su- 
perficial way, by some such presumption, 
as that God is merciful, and that shoiild be 
enough to pacify us. But why recur to any 
presumpticm, for the purpose of bringing 
the question to a settlement, when, upon 
this very topic, we are favoured with an 
authoritative message from God,— when an 
actual embassy has come from him, and 
that on the express errand of reconcilia- 
tion? — ^when the records of this emhafty 
have been collected into a volume, withm 
the reach of all who will stretch forth their 
hand to it ;— when the obvious expedient of 
consulting this record is before us? And 
surely, if what God says of himself^ is of 
higher signification than what we thinic 
him to be, and if he tell us not merely that 
he is merciful, but that there is a particdar 
way in which he chooses to be so ;— nothing 
remains for us but submissively to learo 
that way, and obediently to go along wHh 
it But he actually tells us, that there Is no 
other name given under heaven, whereby 
man can be saved, but the name of Jeso^ 
He tells, that it is only in Christ, that he 
has reconciled the world unto hirosdf. He 
tells us, that our alone redemption is in him 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood,— that he mi^t 
be just^ while the justifier of him who w- 
lieveth m Jesus ;— and surely, we must other 
give up the certainty of the record, or count 
these to be faithful saying^ and worthy of 
all acceptation. 

Lastly, Th^ question may occur, tfto 
having e8taJ}lished the fact of human cor 
ruption, and recommended a simple ^ui 
escence in the Saviour for forgiveness, What 
becomes of the corruption lifter this? Muh 
we just be doing with it as an ohstinate 
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pecoliartly of our nature, bearins down all 
our powers of resistance, and mwng every 
stragffle with it hopeless and unavailing^? 
For the answer to this question we commit 
you, as before, to the record. He who is in 
Christ Jesus is a ae w creature. Sin has no 
longer dominion over him. That very want 
wh^ constituted the main violence of the 
disease, is made up to him. He wanted the 
lore of God ; and this love is shed abroad in 
his heart by the Holy Ghost He wanted 
the love of his neighbour; but God enters 
into a covenant with him, by which he puts 
this law in his heart, and writes it in his 
mind. The spirit is given to them who ask 
it in faith, and the habitual prayer, of^ Sup- 
port me in the performance of this duty, — 
or, Carry me in safety through this trial of 
my heart and of mv principles,— is heard 
with acceptance, and answered ijnih power. 
The power of Christ is made to rest on those 
who look to him ; and they will find to be 
their eiperience what Paul found to be his, — 
they wyll be able to do all things through 
Christ ilrengthening th|piL Now,theque8- 
tk» we have to put is,— Tell us, if all this 
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somid strange, and mysterious, and foreign 
to the general style of your conceptions'? 
Then be alarmed for your safety. The 
things you thus profess to be strange to you, 
are not the pecuUar notions of one man, or 
the still more pectdiar phraseology of an- 
other. They are the very notions and the 
very phraseology of the Bible, — and you, 
by your antipathy or disregard to them, 
bring yourselves under precisely the same 
reckoning with God, that you do with a dis- 
tant acquaintanoll whom you insult by re- 
suming his letter unopened, or despise, by 
sufiering it to lie beside you unread and un- 
attended to. In this indelible word of God, 
you will meet with the free offer of forgive- 
ness for the past, and a provision laid before 
you, by which all who make use of it, aine 
carried forward to amendment, and pro- 
gressive virtue for the future. They are 
open to all, and at the taking of all ; but in 
proportion to the frankness, an4 freeness, 
and universality of the offer, will be the 
severity of that avmful threatening to them , 
who despise it How shall they escape^ if 
they neglect so great a salvation ? 



SERMON XIII. 
The naiwral Enmity of the Mind agwmt God. 
'*Th6 canal mind ii enmity agaliMt God.*'— Aomofif viiL 7. 



Wk should be blindmg ourselves against 
the light of experience, did we deny of 
many of our acquaintances, that they nave 
either brought into the world, or have ac- 
quired, by a natural process of education, 
such a g(^itleness of temper, such a docility, 
soch a taste for the anuable and the kind, 
such an honourable sense of integrity, such 
a feeling sympathy for the want^ and mis- 
fortunes of others, that it would not be easy, 
and what is more, we may venture to say, 
from the example of our Saviour, who. when 
he k>oked to the young man, loved himj 
that it would positively not be right, to widi- 
hoM from them our admiration and our 
tenderness. Still it w^re a violation of all 
scriptural propriety in language, to say of 
them that tney were not camiQ, or not car- 
nally minded. AD, by the very signification 
of the term, are carnal, whose minds either 
retain their original constitution, or have un- 
dogone no otter transforming process than 
a n^ere process of natural education. Some 
minds are in these cbrcumstancee, more 
agreeable to look upon than others, just as 
some &ces are more agreeable than others, 
to the eye. Each mind has its own pecu- 
liar character, just as each face has its own 
set of features, and its own compl^on. 
20 



But as all the varieties in the latter, fix>m«x< 
ouisite beauty to most revolting deformity, 
ao not exclude from any, the one and 
universal attribute of decays—so neither 
may all the constitutional Tarieties in the 
former, from the most sordid to the most 
naturally upright and amiable, exclude the 
possession of some one and universal at- 
tribute ; and it may be the very attribute 
assigned to nature in the text— even hostility 
agamst God. 

Let us first offer some remarks on the 
aflirmation of the text, that the carnal mind 
is enmity against God, — and then shortly 
consider how it is that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ suits its applications to this great 
moral disease. 

I. It appears a very presumptuous at- 
tempt, on tne part of a human interpreter, 
when the object which he proposes, ajid 
which he erects into a separate head of 
discussion, is to prove the assertion of the 
text Should not the very circumstance of 
its being the assertion of the text, be proof 
enough for you 1 On what better founda- 
tion can your belief be laid than on the 
testimony ai God? and when we come to 
understand the meaning of the thing testi- 
fied, is not the bare fact of God being the 
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witness of it, sufficient ground for its cre- 
dibility to rest upon ? Shall man^s reason- 
ing carry a greater authority along with it 
than God's declaration? Is your faith to 
depend on the success or the failure of his 
argument? Whether he succeed in esta-^ 
blishing the truth of the assertion or not,' 
upon independent reasonings of his own, — 
remember that by reading it out in his text, 
he has already come forward with *an ar- 
gument more conclusivo than any which 
his ingenuity can devisi. And yet, how 
afteia do your convictions lie suspended on 
the ability of the preacher, and on the 
soundness of his demonstrations 1 Yoa re- 
fuse to believe truth, plainly set before you 
4n the Bible, because tne minister has failed 
in making out his point Now, the truth 
of the pomt in question may have already 
received its decisive settlement, from the 
text delivered ia your bearing. We may 
try, and lake our own way of bringing the 
truth of your enmity against CkS, close 
and home upon your consciences. But, if 
there be truth in all the sayings of the 
Bible, enough has been already said to nn- 
derAme the security of your fancied attain- 
ments. It is said, Uiat m our nature there 
is a rooted and «an embodied character of 
hostility to our Maker. This should make 
the wisest and most sufficient among you 
feel that you are poor indeed,— -and let oUier 
expedients, to press home the melancholy 
truth fail, or be effectual as they may, this 
is surely enough to convince and to alarm 
you. 

But, though we cannot add to the truth 
of God, there is such a thing as what the 
Apostle calls making that truth manifest to 
your consciences. Your own observation 
may attest the very same tn^th, which God 
annoMnces to you in his word. And if it 
be a truth, respecting the state of your own 
heart, this agreement between what God 
says you are, and what you find yourselves 
to be, is often most powerfully histrumental 
in reclaiming men to the acknowledgment 
of the truth, and bringing their heart under 
its influence. This & the very argument 
which compelled the iaith of the woman 
of Samaria. <* Come and see the man which 
told me an the things that ever I did; is 
not this the Christ?*' It is the very argu- 
ment by which many an unbeliever veas 
convinced m the Apostle's days. The se- 
crets of his heart were made manifest, and 
so fallinff down on his face, he worshiped 
God, and reported that God was in them, 
of a truth. We cannot make the assertion 
in the text stronger Uian God has made it 
already ; but we may be able to guide your 
obs^rvntions to that which is the subject of 
it — even to your own mind. We may lead 
you to attend more closely, and to view 
more distinctly, the state of your minds, 
than vou have ever yet done. If your find- 
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ing of the matter shall agree with God^ 
saying about it, it may make the trmh of 
the text tell with energy upon your con- 
sciences ; — and it were well for one and all 
of us, that we obtained a more overwhelm- 
ing sense of our necessilies than we have 
ever yet gotten ; that we saw ourselves in 
those true colours of deformity which re- 
ally belong ta us ; that the inveteracy of 
our disease as sinners were mcfre known 
and more felt by us ; that we could lifl up 
the mantle of delusion, which the accom- 
plishments of nature throw over the eanul 
mind, and by which they spread a most 
bewilderin|r gloss over all the r^)eniou8Den 
and ingratitude of the inner man. CodM 
we but mske you feel your need and your 
helplessness as sinners,— could we diase 
away from you the pride and the security 
of your fa||cied attainments ; could we lead 
you to mourn and be in heaviness, imd^ a 
sense of your alienations and idolatries, 
and risings of hatred against the God who 
created and who sustains you ;— 4hen mifbt 
we look for the ov^i^res of the gospel being 
more thankfully listened to, more cordially 
embraced, more rejoiced in as the alone 
suitable remedy to the wants and the sore- 
nesses of your (alien nature,— then miglU 
we look for the attitude of self-dependaicc 
being broken down, and for all trust, and 
all glwying, being transferred froni our- 
selves, and mid upon Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified. 

It is no proof of love to God that we do 
many things, and that too with the willing 
consent of tne mind, the performance of 
which is agreeable to his law. If the same 
thing might be done upon either of two 
principles, then the doing of it may only 
prove the existence of one of these princi- 
irfes, while the other has no presence or 
operation in the mind whatever. I do not 
steal, and the reason of it may be eithtf 
that I love God, and so keep his command- 
ments, or it may be that I have honourable 
feelings, and would spurn at the disgrtt*- 
fulness of such an action. TTiisisonlyonc 
example, but the bare statement of it save* 
for a thousand more. It lets us in at owe 
to the decisive fact that there are many 
principles of action apphiuded, and heW 
m reverence, and most useful to *>^*^ 
and withal urging us to the performances 
what, in the matter of it, is agreeable to m 
law of God, which may have a practicti 
ascendency over a man whose '^^•'JJJ 
alienated from the love of God. ProiKW 
the question to yourself. Would not 1^ 
this good thing, or abstam from this €fn 
thing, though God had no will in this wai- 
ter? If you would, then, nut not ^ 
what is altogether due to other pTm«P!^ 
to the principle of k)ve to God, or a d^^e 
of pleasing him. The prindpleupcnj"^ 
you havcJ acted may be respeclWi """i 
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hooaotable, and nniable. We are not dis- 
pming all this. We are only 8a3ring, that 
it is not the love of God ; and should we 
Imr any one of you assert, that I have 
nothing to reproach myself with, and that 
I give every body their own, and that I 
possess a fair character in society, and have 
done nothing to forfeit it, and that I have 
my ^are of generosity, and honour, and 
teaderneas, and civility, our only reply is, 
diat this may be very true. You may have 
a very large share of these and of other 
efltimahle principles, but along with Uie 
posseasion of theae many things, you may 
lack one thing, and that one thing may be 
the love of God. An enlightened discerner 
of the heart may look into you, and say, 
with our Saviour in the text, ^< I know you 
that you have not the love of God in you." 

It is no test whatever of ygur love to 
God, ihat you tolerate him, wffen he calls 
«pon you to do the things which your na- 
tnnl principles incline you to do, and which 
you would have done at any rate. But 
when he claims that ajace in your affec- 
tJOQs which you give toroany of the objects 
of the world,— when he puts in for that 
•bare of your heart which you give to 
wodth, or pleasure, or reputation among 
^la^— thea.is not God a weariness? and 
does not the inner man feel impatience and 
dislike at theae grievous exactions ; and when 
the will of GoQ thwarts the natural ctirrent 
of your tastes and employments, is not God. 
at the moment of urging that wiU, with all 
the natural authority which belongs to him, 
a positive (^ence to you ? 

How would you like the visit of a man 
whose presence broke up some arrangement 
that you had set your heart upon ; or mar- 
red the enjoyment of some &vourite scheme 
that you were going to put into execution? 
Would not you hate the visit? and if it were 
often repeated,— if the disappointments you 
received from this cause were frec^uetat and 
perpetual, — if you saw a systematic design 
of thwarting you by these gallmg and nu- 
merous interruptions, would not you also 
cordially hate the visitor, and give the most 
substantial evidence of your hatred, too, by 
shunning him, or shutting him out ? Now, 
is not G<^ just such a visitor? O how many 
£ivourite schemes of enjoynient would the 
thou^t of him, and of his will, if fioLithfully 
admitted to the inner chambers of the mind, 
pot to flight ! How many fond calculations 
be given up about the world, the love of 
which is opposite to the love of the Father. 
How many trifling amusements behooved 
to be painfully surrend^ed, if a sense of 
God's wiU were to tell upon the conscience 
with all the energy that is due to it. How 
many darling habits abandoned, if the whole 
man were brought under the dominion of 
thb imperious visitor,— how many affec- 
tiofls torn away from the objects on which 
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they are now fastened, if his pre) 
at all times attended to, and he wa 
with that affection which he at 
demands of us ! 

This may explain a fact, whi( 
must come near to the conscienc 
a respectable man, and that is, 
which he has often experienced, 
some object of severe and uno 
aversion, when the preacher u 
his thoughts some scnptural repi 
either of the wiS or the charact 
Or take this fact in another vrt 
which it presents itself, if not i 
ingly, at least more habitually; f 
the undeniable circumstance of 
shut out of his thoughts for the 
jority of his time, and him feelia 
kind of ease at the exclusion, a 
shuts the door on the most un welc 
visitors. The reason is/ that the 
busied with other objects^ would 
be offended at the intrusion of tl 
of God. It is because, to admit 
all his high daims and spiritw 
ments into your mind, would be 
vou in the enjovment of objects 
oetter loved and more sought afl 
It is because your heart is occi 
idols that God is f hut out of it 
cause your heart is after anothe 
It Lb because your heart is set i 
things. Whether it be wealth, 
ment, or distinction, or the ea£ 
pleasures of life, we pretend no 
but there is a something which is 
to the exclusion of the great God 
and earth. The Being who is 
you all the time, and in virtue 
preserving hand, you live, and 
enjoy, is all the while unminded 
yarded by you. You look upon 
mterruption. It is of no consequ 
argument what the occupation of 
be, if it is such an occupation a 
God from it. It may be what 
calls a vicious occupation, — the ] 
a dishonest, or the debaucheries < 
gate life, — and, in this case, the 
no objection to stigmatize you w 
against God. Or it may be what 
calls an innocent occupation— a 
to make you happy, work to ea;;i 
ence, business to establish a libc 
sion for your families. But your 
be so given to it that God is rot 
portion of your heart altogether, 
be what the world calls an hone 
cupation, — the pursuit of emine 
walks of science or of patriotisn 
there may be an exclusion, or a 
the God who puts in ibr all th 
done to his glory. Or it may hi 
world calls an elegant occupat 
that of a mind enamoured with 
fuhiess of literature 5M5(rt^'ftiay 
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moured with this, that the God who created 
your mind, and all the tastes which are 
within it, and all the objects which are with 
out it, and which minister to its most ex- 
quisite gratification, — this God, we say, may 
be turned away from with a feeling of the 
- most nauseous antipathy, and you may give 
the most substantial evidence of your hatred 
to him, by ridding your thoughts of him al- 
together. Or, lastly, it may be what the 
world calls a virtuous occupation, even that 
of a mind bustling with the full play of its 
energies, among enterprises of charity and 
plans of public good. Yet even here, won- 
derful as you may think it, there may be a 
total exclusion and forgetfulness of God; 
and, while the mind is filled and gratified 
with a rejoicing sense of its activity and its 
nseAilness, it may be merely delighting itself 
with a constitutional gratification, — and God 
the nuthor of that constitution, be never 
thought otf^— or if thought of according to 
the holiness of his attributes, and the nature 
of that friendship, opposite to the friendship 
of the world, which he demands of us, and 
the kind of employment which fo^^ms the 
reward and the happiness of his saints in 
eternity, even the praise and the contem- 
plation of himself, — if thought of, we say, 
according to tliis his real character, and 
these the real requirements that he lays upon 
us, — even th^man to whom the world yields 
the homage of virtue may think of his God 
with feelings of ofiTensiveness and disgust 

There is nothing monstrous in all this, to 
the men of our world, seeing that they have 
each a share4n that deep and lurking un- 
godliness, which has both so vitiated our 
nature, and so blinded all who inherit this 
nature, against a sense of its enormity. But 
only conceive how it must be thought of, 
and h#w the contemplation of it must be 
felt, among Uiose.who can look on character 
with a spiritual and intelligent estimation. 
How must the pure eye of an angel be 
moved at such a spectacle of woilhless- 
ness, — ^and surely, in the records of heaven, 
this great moral peculiarity of our outcast 
race must stand engraven as that, which of 
all others, has the character of guilt most 
nakedly and most essentially belonging to 
it. Tb at the bosom of a thing formed should 
feel cold or indifferent to him who formed 
it,— that not a thought or an image should 
be ^ unwelcome to man as that of his 
Maker, that the creature should thus turn 
round on its Creator, and eye disffust upon 
him, — that its every breath should be en- 
,venomed with hatred against him who in- 
spired it,~or, if it be not hatred, but only 
unconcern, or disinclination, that even this 
should be the real disposition of a fashioned 
and sustained being, towards the hand of 
his Preserver, — there is a a perversity here 
which time may palliate for a season, but 

Mch, under a universal reign of justice. 
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must at length be brought out to its •d»^ 
quate condemnation, .^d on that day, 
when the earth is to be burnt up, and all its 
flatteries shaU have subsided, wUl it be seen 
of many a heart that rejoiced in the ap- 
plause and friendship of this world, that, 
alienated from the love of God, it waa in- 
deed in the pall of bitterness, and in the 
bond of iniquity. 

Nor does it paUiate the representation 
which we have now given, that a God, in 
the fencied array of poetic lovel)ne68^-tbat 
a God of mere natural perfection, and with- 
out one other mocal attribute than the single 
attribute of indulgence— that a God, di- 
vested of all which can make him repul- 
sive to sinners, and, for this purpose, abora 
of all those glories, which truth and au- 
thority, and holiness, throw aroand his 
character-^at such a God diould be idol- 
ized at times by many a sentimentalist It 
would form no deduction from our enmi^ 
against the true God, that we gave an occa- 
sional hour to the worship of a grafcn 
image, made with ^r own hands— and it 
is just of as little significancy to the argu- 
ment, that we feel an occasional glow of 
affection or of reverence, towards a fictitioM 
being of our own imagination. If there be 
truth in the Bible, it is there where God has 
made an authentic exhibition of his nature, 
— an4 if God in Christ be an oflfence to you 
— if you dislike this way of approach— if 
you shrink from the contemplation of that 
Being, who bids you sanctify him in your 
hearts, and who claims such a preference 
in your regard, as shall dispossess your af- 
fections for all that is earthly— if you ha?e 
no relish for the intercourse of prayer, and 
of spiritual communion with such a God— 
if your memory neither love to recal him, 
nor your fancy to dwell upon him, nor he 
be the being with whom you greatly de- 
light yourself, the habitation to which you 
resort continually, — then be assured, that 
amid the painted insignificancy of all your 
other accomplishmejits, your heart Is not 
right with God ; and he who is the Father 
of your existence, and of all that gladdens 
it, may still be to you a loathing and an 
abomination. 

Neither does it palliate the representation 
which we have now offered, that we do 
many things with the direct object of doing 
that which is pleasrag to God. It is true, 
there cannot be love where there is no de- 
sire to please ; but it is as true, that there 
may be a desire to please where there is w 
love. Why, I may both hate and fear the 
man, whom I may find it very convenient 
to please ; and to secure whoee fiivour, I 
may practice a thousand arts of nccpnwo- 
datlon and compliance. I may comply hy 
action— but instead of complying with my 
will, I may abominate the necessity whWt 
constrains me. I may be subject to nis 
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pleasore in my person, and in my perfonn- 
ancet— but you would not say, while hatred 
rankled within me, that I was spbject to him 
with my mind. A sovereign may overrule 
the humonrs of a rebellious province, by 
the presence of his resistless military--but 
you would not sav that there was any loy- 
alty in this forced subordination. He may 
compel the bondage of their actual services 
—bat you would not say, that it was in 
this part of his dominions, where the prin- 
ciple of subjection to him existed in the 
minds of the people. 'We have already af- 
firmed, that though our will went along with 
a numher of performances, which in the 
matter of them were agreeable to God's 
law— this was &r from an unfailing indica- 
tk>a of love to God; for there may be a 
thousand ^ othepr constitutional principles, 
the residence and operation of which in the 
heart may give rise to these performances, 
while there was an utter distaste, and hos- 
tility on our part to God. They may be 
dooe, not because God wills the doing, but 
becsaae the dohig fallal with our humour, 
or our interest, or our vanity, or our in- 
stinctive gratification. But now we are pre- 
pared to go farther, and say, that they may 
be done, because God wills the doing, and 
yet therfe may be an utter want of euljiec- 
tion in the mind, to the law of God. The 
terror of his power may constrain you to 
many acts of obedience, even as the call, 
'Flee from the coming wrath," told on the 
disciplgi of John the Baptist But obedience 
may be rendered to all the requirements of 
this prophet Thieves and swearers, and 
aabbath-breakers, may, und^ the fiear of the 
comm^ vengeance,, give up their respective 
enormities, and yet their minds be alto- 
gether carnal, and utterly destitute of sub- 
jection to the law of God. There nmy 
be the obedience of the hand while there is 
the gall of bitterness in the heart, at the 
necesBity which constrains it It may not 
be the consenting of the mind, to the law 
of hun whom you delight to please and to 
bonour. Now, this is the service for which 
it is the aim of Christianity to prepare you. 
It is by putting t^t law, which was graven 
on taUes of stone, upon the tables of your 
beart, that it enables you to 3deld that obe- 
dience which is acceptable to God. He is 
pieved at the reluctancy of your services. 
cH) performances can satisQr him. while 
your heart remains in shut and snielded 
fbenation against him. What he wants, 
tt to gain the friendship and the confi- 
dence of his creatums; and he feels all the 
^^ncera of a wounded and mortified fa- 
g^ when he knocks at the door of your 
wt and finds its affections to be away 
"om hun. He condescends to plead the 
'Mtter, and with the tenderness of a dis- 
appointed father, does he say, "Wherein 
"^^e I wearied you, O children of Israel, 
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testify aga'uist me?" You may fear him; 
you may heap sacrifices upon, his altar: 
you may bring the outer man to something 
like a slavish obedience, at his bidding, but 
till your heart be subdued, by that great 
process, which all who are bis spiritual sub- 
jects must undergo, you are camsd, and 
you do not love him. Your obedience is 
like a body without a soul. The very prin- 
ci(>le which gives it all its value, is wanting. 
It is this, wluch turns the whole to bitter- 
ness. It is this, which, with all the bustling 
activity of your services, keeps you dead in 
trespasses and sins. It is this which mars 
evei^ religious performance, and imparts 
the character of rebelliousness to every one 
item, in the list ofyour plausible and osten- 
tatious duties. There is not one of them 
which is not accompaiyed with an act of 
disobedience, and that too, to the first and 
greatest conunandment, by which we are 
called upon to love the Lord with all our 
heart, strength, and soul. Though the hand 
should be subject, — though the mouth 
should be subject, — though all the organs 
of the outer man should be subject; yet it 
availeth nothing, if the will of the mmd is 
not subject I could sell all my goods to 
feed the poor. I could compel my hand 
to sign an order to that effect— and I could 
keep my hand from reversing that order 
till It was executed. But all this I may do 
says Paul, and yet have nothing, because I 
have not charity. It is not the act of weU- 
doing to your neighbour, but a principle of 
love to your neighbour, on which God 
stamps the testimony of his approbation. 
In like manner, it is not the act of well- 
doing to God, but the principle of love to 
God, which he values ;— -and if this be with- 
held from hinu you are carnal ; and with 
all your pamful and nmltipUed attempts at 
obedience, your mind is not subject to the 
law of God. 

We shall conclude, at present, with two 
short reflections. 

First, If any of you are convinced of the 
justness of the representations which we 
have now given, you will perceive that 
yoiur guilt in the sight of God, may be of a 
far deeper and more alarming kind, than 
men are generally aware of. And such a 
view of the matter may be quite intolerable 
to him who nauseates the peculiarities of 
the ffospd,— to him who has a contempt for 
the foolishness of that preaching, of which 
the great burden is Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified,-rto him, in a word, whom the 
true description of our moral disease, must 
terrify or offend,— seeing that he carries 
a distaste in his heart toward the alone 
remedy, by which the disease can be met 
and extirpated. 

But secondly. There is another class of 
people, whom such a view of the actual 
state of human nature ought to tranquilii/** 
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by bringing their minds out of perplexity, 
into a state of firm and confident decision. 
There are oAen in a cong[regation« a set of 
hearers not yet shut up mto the faith, but 
approaching towards i^ — ^with a growing 
taste for the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment, but without a full and a final acqui- 
escence in it, — with an opening and an 
enlarging sense of the importance of the 
gospd, but still halting between two (pi- 
nions respecting it ; who, in particular, are 
not sure where their sole dependence for 
salvation should be placed, whether singly 
upon their own performances, or singly 
upon the righteousness of Christ, or jointly 
upon both« Now, we trust that the lesson 
of our text may have the efiect with some, 
of bringing this unsettled account more 
speedily to its termination. You may have 
hitherto, perhaps, been .\mder the impres- 
sion, that the condition of man was not just 
so bad as to reouire a Saviour, who must 
undertake the whole of his cure, and bring 
about the whole of his salvation. You have 
attempted to share with the Saviour in the 
matter of your redemption. Instead of 
looking upon it with the eye of the Apostle, 
as bemg all of grace, or all of works, you 
have in some way or other, attempted a 
compromise between them; and this has 
the undoubted effect of keeping you at a 
distance fh)m Christ You have not fdt 
your entire need of him, and therefore you 
nave not leaned in close and constant de- 
pendence upon him. But let the torch of a 
spiritual law be lifted over your characters, 
and through the guise of its external de- 
cencies reveal to you the mountain of ini- 
quity within ; let the deformity of the heart 
be made known, and you become sensible 
of the fruitlessncss of every endeavour, so 
long as the consent of a willing cordiality is 
withheld from the person and authori^ of 
God ; let the utter powerlessness of aU 
your doings, be contrasted with the per- 
versity of your stubborn and unmanageable 
desu-es, and the case is seen in all its ' 
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lessness ;— ^ou become deq)erate of «dvi- 
tion in one way, and you are led to look for 
it in another way. The question, whether 
salvation is of grace or of works, reoeiTes 
its most decisive settlement;— when thus 
driven away from one term of the alterna- 
tive, you are compelled, as your only re- 
source, to the other term. You feel that 
nothing else will do for your aoeeptance 
with God, but your acceptance of the o(^ 
fered Saviour. You stand at the foot of 
the cross,— you make an absolute surrender 
erf* yoursdf to the terms of the ffotpel 

And we know not a more blissful or a 
more memorable event, in the history of 
the human soul, than, when convinced that 
there is no other righteousness than in the 
merits^ and no odiar sanctification than in 
the grace of the Saviour, it henceforth glo- 
ries oi^y m his cross; and now, that etenr 
other ei^)edient(tf reformation hais been tried, 
and failed of its accomphahment, it takes to 
the remainfaig one of cryhig mightily to God 
and pressing, at a throne of grace, the sup- 
plication of the Psajymisty "Create adeao 
heart, and renew a right spirit within meJ 

One thing is certain ; you are wdcome 
at this moment, to lay hold of the righteous- 
ness of God, in Chnst Jesus; you are wel- 
come, at this moment, to ^e use of hispr^ 
vailing name, ui your prayers to the Father 
you are weloonie, al this moment, to the 
plea of his meritorious obedience, tmi of 
his atoning death : and you are weloomr, 
at this moment, to the promise of tl9^t, 
given unto all who believe,, whereby the 
enmity of their carnal minds will be done 
away,r-God wiU no longer be regarded 
with antipathy and disgust,— he will appear 
ui the face of Jesus Christ as a reconcOed 
father,— he will pour upon you tbe spirit of 
adoption,— you will walk before him with- 
out fear,— and those bonds being looeed, 
wherewith you were formerly held, yon will 
yield to him the willing ob^enee of those 
whose hearts are enUirffed, and who run, with 
delight, in the way of his commandments. 
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n. We shall now consider how it is that 
the gospel of Jesus Christ suits its applica- 
tion to this great moral disease. 

The necessilv of some singular expedient 
for restoring the love of God to the alien- 
ated heart of man, will appear firom tiie 
utter impossibility of bringuig this about by 
any direct application of authority what- 



ever. For, do you think that the ddiverjr 
of the kw of love, m his hearing, as a posi- 
tive and indispensable enactment coming 
forth from Ihe legislature of heaven wifl do 
it? You may as well pass a law, making, 
it hnperative upon him. to delight m f^^i 
and to feel comfort on a bed of UMture. 
Or, do you think, that you >\ill ever gtrc ^ 
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pnetieal establishment to the law of love, 
bf rajTOunding it with accumulated penal- 
ties? This may irritate, or it may ternfy, — 
tmt for the purpose of begetting any thmg 
like attachment, one may as well think of 
lashing another into tender regard for him. 
Or, do you think, that the terrors of the 
eoming vengeance will ever incline a hu- 
man being to love the God who threatens 
him? Powerful as these terrors are, in 
persnading man to turn from the ^vil of his 
ways,— they most assuredly do not form 
the artillery by which the heart of man can 
be carried. They draw not forth a single 
afiectkm, but the afiection of fear. They 
never can diarm the human bosom into a 
I feeing of attachment to God. And it goes 
I to prove the necessity of some singular ex- 
pedient; for restoring man to fellowship 
with fatt Maker ; that the only ot>edience 
on vfaich this fellowship can be perpetu- 
ated, is an obedience which no threatenings 
can force,— to which no warnings of dis- 
pleasure can ieelaim,^which all the solemn 
proclamations of law and justice. cannot 
curry,— and all the terrors and severities of 
a sovereignty resting on power, as its only 
I foundation, can never subdue. The utter- 
t anoe of the words, Thou i^ialt love the 
Lord thy God, or perish everlastingly, can 
no more open the shut and alienated heart 
of man, than it can open a gate, of iron. 
Mtdtiply these arguments of terror as you 
msv,— arm tiiem with tenfold enersy, and 
Biake them to foil in thunder on the sin- 
no's eart— tell him of the God of jud^- 
neot, and manifest to him tiie frown of his 
angry countenance,— lay before him the 
gnm aspect of his impending death, and 
spread a deeper mantle of despair over the 
^^ field of that eternity which is on the 
other side of it ;— you may disquiet him, 
Mid right that he should be so,— you may 
Pitvail on hun to give np many evil doings ; 
•nd right that the whole urgency of 9ie 
coming wrath should be emplo3red to make 
him give them up inmiediately,— you may 
■et him a trembhng at the power of God, 
^ better this than ^nding his guilty 
career, m thoughtlessness and unconcern, 
•boot the great Lawgiver ;— but where, in 
the midst of all this, shall we find obedience 
to ihe very first and greatest commandment 
of the law? Has Uiis obedience been yet 
"onrach as entered on? Has love to God 
aojnuch as reached the mfancy of its ex- 
*^«nce in that heart which is now begin- 
™jg to be agitated by its terrors ? Amid 
«1 tiie bitterness of remorse, and all the 
fwrfal looUng for of judgment, and all the 
''"tUas anxieties of conscious ffuilt, and 
M>tlcipat«d vengeance, tell us, if a single 
FWicle of tenderness towards God has any 
Ptace in this restless and despairing bosom ? 
^ OS, if it act assan element at all, in this 
^"'n* war of tnrtmlence and disorder ? Or, 



has it yet begun to dawn upon the mind, 
and spread its salutary and composing 
charm over that dark scene of conflict, un- 
der which many a sinner has to sustain the 
burden of the wearisome nights that are 
appointed to him ? You may seek for love 
to God throughout all the chambers of his 
heart, and seek in vahi. The man may be 
acting such reformations as he is driven to, 
and may be clothing himself in such visible 
decencies, as he feels himself compelled to 
put on, and may be labouring away at the 
drudgery of sucn observances as he thinks 
will give him relief from the corrosions of 
that undyin|[ worm, which never ceases to 
goad him with its reproaches ; but as to the 
love of God, there is as grim and d^er- 
mined an exclusion of this principle as 
ever,-^hat avenue to his heart has never 
been unlocked, through which it might be 
made to find its way,— every former argu- 
ment, 90 far from having dissolved the bar- 
rier, has only served to rivet and to make 
it more unmoveable. And the difiicuity 
still lies upon us, — ^how are we to deposit 
in the heart of^ man, the only right princi- 
ple of obedience to God, — and to lead him 
onward in the single way of a pure, and 
spiritual, and substantial repentance ? 

This, then, is a case of difficulty, and, in 
the Bible, God is said to have lavished all 
the riches of his unsearchable wisdom on 
the business of managing it. No wonder 
thai to his angels it appeared a mystery, 
and that they desired to look into it It 
appears a matter of direct and obvious 
facility to intimidate man, — and to bring 
his body into a forced subordination to all 
the requirements. But the great matter 
was, how to attach man,— how to work in 
him a liking to God, aiid a relish for his 
character r — or, in other words, how to 
communicate to human obedience, that 
principle, without which it is no obedience 
at all,— to make him serve God because he 
loved him ; and to run in the way of all his 
commandments, because this vtras the thing 
in which he greatly delighted himself. To 
lay upon us the demand of satisfaction for 
his violated law, could not do it To press 
home the claims of justice upon any sense 
of authority within us, could not do it To 
bring forward, in threatening array, the 
terrors of his judgment, and of his power 
against us, could not do it To unveil ihe 
glories of that throne where he sitteth in 
equity, and manifest to his guilty creatures 
the awful mflexibilities of his tru^ and 
righteousness, could not do it. To look out 
from liie cloud of vengeance, and trouble 
our darkened souls as he did those of the 
Eg3rptians of old, witii the aspect of a me- 
nacing Deity, could not do it To spread the 
field of an undone eternity before us, and 
tell us of those dreary abodes where e^ich 
criminal hath his bed in hell, and the cen 
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turies of despair which pass over him are 
not counted, because there no seasons roll, 
and the unhappy victims of the tribulation, 
and the wrath, and the anguish, know, that 
for the mighty burden of the auflferings 
which weigh upon them, there is no end, 
and no mitigation; this prospect, appaljing 
as it is, and coming home upoil the belief 
with all the characters of the most immuta- 
ble certainty, could not do it The affections 
of the inner man remain as unmoved as 
ever, under the successive and repeated in- 
fluence of all these dreadful applications. 
There is not one of them, which, instead of 
conciliating, does not stir up a principle of 
resistance ; and, subject any human crea- 
ture to the treatment of them all, and to 
nothing else, and he may tremble at God, 
and s&ink at the contemplation of God, 
and feel an overpowering awe a^the thought 
of God, when that thought visits him ; — 
but we maintain, that not one particle of 
influence has been sent into his heart, to 
make him love God. Under such applica- 
tions as these, we can conceive the crea- 
ture, gathering a new energy from despair, 
and mustering up a stouter defiance than 
ever to the God who threatens hun. Strange 
contest between the thing formed and him 
who formed it;— but we see it exhibited 
among the determined votaries of wicked- 
ness in life; and it is the very contest which 
gives its moral aspect to hell throughout all 
eternity. There God reigns m vindictive 
majesty, and there every heart of every 
outcast, sheathed in impenetrable hardness, 
mutters its blasphemies against hun. O 
hideous and revolting spectacle ! and how 
' awful to thmk that the unreclaimed sons of 
profligacy, who pour along our streets, and 
throng our markets, and form the fearful 
majority in almost every chamber of busi- 
ness, and in every workshop of industry, 
are thither speeding their infatuated way ! 
What a wretched field of contemplation is 
around us, when we see on every side of it 
the mutual encouragement, — the everply- 
ing allurements, — ^the tacit, though effectual 
and well understood, combination, sustain- 
ing, over the whole face of this alienated 
world, a firm and systematic rebellion 
against God ! We are not offering an ex- 
aggerated picture when we say, that within 
reach of the walk of a single hour, there 
are thousands, and thousands more, who 
have cast away from them the authority of 
God ; and who have been nerved by all his 
threatenings into a more determined atti- 
tude of wickedness ; and who glory in their 
unprincipled dissipations; and who, with- 
out one sigh at the moving spectacle of 
mined innocence, will, in me hearing of 
companions younger than themselves, scat- 
ter meir pesitilential levities around them, 
and care not though the hope of parents, 
and the yet unvitiated delicacy of youth, 



shall wither and expire under the contagion 
of theh- ruffian example ; and will patronize 
every step of that progress which leadi 
from one depravity to another, till their ill 
fated proselyte, made as much the chfld of 
hell as themselves, shall share in that com- 
mon ruin which, m ^he great day of the reve- 
lation of the righteous judgment (^God,wil} 
come forth from the storehouse of his wrath, 
in one mighty torrent, on the heads of all 
who boa^t of their iniquity. We have now 
touched on the limits of a subject of which 
half its horrors are untold ; but through 
which, the minister of the counsels of hea- 
v^i must clear his intrepid way, in spite of 
all its painf ulness. We will not pursue it 
at present, but neither will we count the 
digression out of place, should a shigle pa- 
rent among you be led, from what we have 
now uttered, to be jealous over Ms children 
with a godly jealousy, and not to suffer those, 
for whose eternity he is so deeply responsi- 
ble, to take their random direction through 
society, just where the prospects of busi- 
ness, and of worldly advantage, may chance 
to carry them; to calculate on the possi- 
bilities of moral corruption, as wdl as on 
the possibilities of lucrative employment ; 
to look well to exposures and acquaintances, 
and hours of social entertainment, as wdl 
as to the common-i^ace object of a situation 
in the worid. And when you talk of a 
good line for your children, just think a 
little more of the line that leadeth to eter- 
nity, and have a care lest you be the instru- 
ment of putting them on such a-patfa of 
danger, that it shall only be the veiy rarest 
miracle of grace that your helpless young 
can be kept from falling, or be renewed 
again into repentance. 

But the difficulty in question still re- 
mains unresolved. How then is this re- 
generation to be wrought, if no threatenings 
can work it,— if no terrors of judgment 
can soften the heart into that love of God, 
which forms the chief feature of repent- 
ance, — if all the direct applications of law 
and of righteous authority, and of its tre- 
mendous mid immutable sanctions, so far 
from attaching man in tenderness to his 
God, have only the effect of impressing a 
violent recoil upon all his affections, uhL 
by the hardening influence of despair, of 
stirring up in his bosom a more violent an- 
tipathy than ever? Will the high and so- 
lemn proclamations of a menacing Deitv 
not do it? This is not the way in whjdi 
the heart of man can be carried. He is so 
constituted,*that the law of love can never, 
never be established within him by the en- 
gine of terror ; and here is the barrier to 
this regeneration on the part of man. But 
if a threat of justice cannot do it, will an 
act of forgiveness do it? This again is not 
the way in. which God can admit the 
guilty to acceptance. He is so consUtuted, 
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that his truth cannot be trampled upon, 
and his government cannot be despoiled 
of its authority, and its sanctions cannot, 
with impunity, be defied, and every solemn 
utterance of the Deity cannot but find its 
accomplishment, in such a way as may 
vindicate his glory, and make me whole 
creation he has formed stand in awe of 
its Almighty Sovereign. And here is an- 
other barrier on the part of God ; and that 
economy of redemption, in which a dead 
and undisceming world see no skilfulness 
to admire, and no feature of graciousness 
to allure, was so planned, in the upper 
counsels of heaven, that it maketh known, 
to principalities and powers, the manifold 
wisdom of Him who devised it. The men 
of this infidel generation, whose every fa- 
culty is so bedimmed by the grossness of 
eensej that they cannot lay hold of the 
rraUues of faith, and cannot appreciate 
them, — to them the barriers we have now 
insisted on, which lie in the way of man 
taking God into his love, and of God taking 
ffian into his acceptance, may appear to be 
60 many faint and shadowy considerations, 
of which they feel not the significancy ; 
but, to the pure and intellectual eye of an- 
gda, they are substantial obstacles, and 
One Mighty to save had to travail in the 
greatness of his strength, in order to move 
than away. The Son of God descended 
from heaven, and he took upon him the 
nature of man, and he suffered in his stead, 
and he consented that the whole burden or 
offended justice should fall upon him, and 
he bore in his own body on the tree, the 
weight of all those accomplishments by 
which his Father behooved to be glorified, 
and after having magnified the law, ana 
made it honounible, by pouring out his 
soul unto the death for us, he went up on 
high, and by an arm of everlasting 
strength, levelled that wall of partition 
which lay across the path of acceptance ; 
and thus it is, that the barrier on the part 
of God is done away, and he, with untar- 
nished glory, can dispense forgiveness 
over the whole extent of a guilty creation, 
because he can be just, while he is the 
lustifier of them who believe in Jesus. 

And if the barrier, on the part of God, is 
thus moved aside, why not the barrier on 
the part gf man ? Does not the wisdom of 
redemption show itself here also ? Does it 
not embrace some skilful contrivance, by 
which it penetrates those mounds that be- 
set the human heart, and ward the en- 
trance of the principle of love away from 
it, and which all the direct applications of 
terror and authority, have only the effect 
of fixing more immoveably upon- their 
^waie? Yes it does, — for it changes the 
^spept of the Deity towards man; and 
*we man only to have faith in the an- 
i^Bccment^ of the gospel, so as to see I 
2D 
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God with the eye of his mind under this 
new aspect, — ^love to God would spring up 
in his heart, as the unfailing consequence. 
Let man see God as he sets himself forth 
in this wonderful revelation, and let him 
beUeve the reality of what he sees; and 
he cannot but love the Being he is employ- 
ed in contemplating. Without this gospel, 
he may see him to be a God of justice; 
but he cannot do this without seeing the 
frown of severity directed against himself, 
a wretched offender : With this gospel, he 
sees the full burden of violated justice 
borne away from him ; and God stands be- 
fore him unrobed of all his severities, and 
tenderly inviting him to dn^w near through 
that blood of atonement which was shed, 
the just for the unjust, to bring the sinner 
unto God. Without this gospel, he may 
see the truth of God ; but he sees it pledged 
to the fulfilment of the most awful threat- 
enings against him: With this gospel, 
he sees the full weight of all these ac- 
complishments resting on the head of the 
ffreat sacrifice; and God's truth is now 
fully embarked on the most cheering as- 
surances of pardon, on the most liberal in- 
vitations of good will, on the most exceed- 
ing great and precious promises. Without 
this gospel, he may see the government of 
God leaning on the pillars of that immutar 
bility which upholds it; but this very im- 
mutability is to him the sentence of despair; 
and how can he love that face, on which 
are stamped the characters of a stem and 
vindictive majesty ? With this gospel the 
face of Grod stands legibly revealed to 
bim in other y^haraoters. That law which, 
resting on the solemn authority of its firm 
and unalterable requirements, demanded a 
fulfilment, up to the last jot and tittle of It, 
has been magnified, and has been made 
honourable, by one illustrious sufferer, who 
put forth the gr^tness of his strength, in 
that dark hour of the travail of his soul, 
when he bore the burden of all its penal- 
ties. That wrath which should have been 
discharged on the guilty millions he died 
for, was all concentred upon him, who 
took upon himself the chastisement of our 
peace, and on that day of mysterious ago- 
ny, drank, to the very dregs, the cup of 
our expiation. And God, who planned the 
whole work of this wonderful redemption, 
— God, who in love to a guilty world sent 
his Son amongst us to accomplish it, — 
God, who rather than lose his alienated 
creatures, as he could not strip his eternal 
throne of a single attribute that supported 
it, awoke the sword of vengeance against 
his fellow, that on him the truth and the 
justice of the Deity might receive their 
most illustrious vindication, — God, who, out 
of Christ, sits surrounded with all the dark- 
ness of unappi^oachable majesty, is now 
God in Qiris^ reconciling the world unto 
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himself; and uot imputing unto them their 
trespasses; his tender mercy is now free 
to rejoice amid all the glory of his other 
bright and untarnished perfections, and he 
pours the expression of his tenderness, 
with an unsparing hand, over the whole 
• extent of his sinful creation — and he lets 
himself down to the language of a beseech- 
ing suppUcant, praying that each and every 
one of us might be reconciled unto him — 
and, putting on a winning countenance of 
invitation to the guiltiest of us all, he tells 
us, that if we only come to him through 
the appointed mediator, he will blot out, as 
with a thick cloud, our transgressions. — 
and that, as if c^ied away to a land that 
was not inhabited, he will make no more 
mention of the^. 

And thus it is, that the fi[oodness of God 
destroyeth the enmity of me human heart 
When every other argument fails, this, if 
perceived by the eye of faith, finds its 
powerful and persuasive way through 
every barrier of resistance. Try to 8^ 
proach the heart of man by the instru- 
ments of terror and of authority, and it 
will disdainfully repel you. There is not 
one of you skilled m the management of 
human nature, who does not perceive, that, 
though this may be a way of working on 
the oth^r principles of our constitution. — 
of working on the fears of man, or on nis 
sense of. interest, — this is not the way of 
gaining by a single hair-breadth on the at- 
tachments of his heart Such a way may 
force, or it may terrify, but it never, never 
can endear; and after all the threaten- 
ing array of such an influence as this, is 
brought to bear upon man, there is not one 
particle of service it can extort from him, 
bnt what is all rendered in the spirit of a 
painful and reluctant bondage. Now, this 
IS not the service which prepares for hea- 
ven. This is not the service which assimi- 
lates men to anffels. This is not the obe- 
dience of those glorified spirits, whose every 
afiection harmonizes with their every per- 
formance ; and the very essence of whose 
{)iety consists of delight in God, and the 
ove they bear to him. To bring up man 
to such an obedience as this, his heart be- 
hooved to be approached in a peculiar 
way ; and no such way is to be found, but 
within the limits of the Christian revela- 
tion. There alone you see God, without 
injury to his other attributes, plying the 
heart of man with the irresistible argument 
of kindness. There alone do you see the 
great Lord of heaven and of earth, setting 
himself forth to the mOst worthless and the 
most wandering of his children, — ^putting 
forth his own hand to the work of healing 
the breach which sin had made between 
them,— -telling him that his word could not 
be set aside, and his threatenings could not 
be mocked, and his justice could not be 



defied and trample^ on, and tliat it was not 
possible for his perfections to receive the 
sUghtest taint in the eyes of the creation 
he had thrown around him; but that all 
this was provided for, and not a single 
creature within the compass of the uni- 
verse he had formed, could now say, thai 
forgiveness to man was degrading to the 
authority of God, and that by the very act 
of atonement, which poured a glory over 
all the high' attributes of his character, his 
mercy might now burst forth without 
limit, and without controul, upon a guilty 
world, and the broad fiaff of mvitatioa be 
unfurled in the sight of sdl its famihes. 

Let the sinner, then, look to God through 
the medium of such a revelation ; and ue 
sight which meets him there, may well 
tame the obstinacy of that heart which had 
wrapped itself up in impenetrable hardness 
against the force of every other considera- 
tion. Now that the storm of the Almighty's 
wrath has been discharged upon him who 
bore the burden of the world's atonement, 
he has turned his throne of glory into a 
throne of crace, and cleared away from the 
pavilion of his residence, all the darkness 
which encompassed it TheGodwhodwell- 
eth there, is God in Christ ; and the voice 
he sends from it, to this dark and rebellious 
province of his mighty empire, is a voice 
of the most beseeclung tenderness. Good 
will to men is the announcement with which 
his messengers come fraught to a guilty 
world ; and, since the moment in which it 
burst upon mortal ears from the peaceful 
canopy of heaven, may the ministers of 
salvation take it up, and go round with it 
among all the trib^ and individuals of the 
species. Such is the real aspect of God to- 
wards you. He cannot bear that his aUen- 
ated children should be finally and ever- 
lastingly away from him. He feels for you 
all the longing of a parent bereaved of his 
oflfepring. To woo you back again unto 
himsdf, he scatters among you the largest 
and the most liberal assurances, and wiUi a 
tone of imploring tenderness, does he say 
to one and all of you, " Turn ye, turn ye, 
why will you dieY" He has no pleasure 
in your death. He does not wish to glorify 
himself by the destruction of any one of 
you. " Look to me all ye ends of the earth, 
and be saved," is the wide and the generous 
announcement, by which he would recal, 
from the very outermost limits of his sinful 
creation, the most worthless and polluted 
of those who have wandered away from 
him. Now give us a man who perceives, 
with the eye of his mind, the reality of all 
this, and you give us a man in possession 
of the principle of faith. Give us a man 
in possession of this faith ; and his heiflt, 
shielded, as it were, against the terrors of a 
menacing Deity, is softened and subdued, 
and resigns iti^ef^rV affection at themov- 
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iog spectacle of a beseeching Deity; and 
thus it is that faith manifests the attribute 
which the Bible assigns to it, of working by 
lore. Give us a mark in possession of this 
love; and animated as he is, with the living 
principle of that obedience, where the will- 
ing and delighted consent of the inner man 
goes along with the performance of the 
outer man, his love manifests the attribute 
which the Biblo assigns to it, when it says, 
"This is the love of God, that ye keep his 
commandments." And thuis it is, amid the 
fruitlessness of every other expedient, when 
power threatened to crush the heart which 
it could not soften,— when authority4ifted 
its voice, and laid on man an enactment of 
love which it could not carry, — when terror 
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shot its arrows, and they dropped inefl^ual 
from that citadel of the human affections, 
which stood proof against the impression 
of every one of them, — when wrath mus- 
tered up its appalling severities, and filled 
that bosom with despair which it'could not 
fill with the warmth of a confiding attiich- 
ment. — ^then the kindness of an inviting God 
was brought to bear on the heart of -man, 
and got an opening through all its myst^^ 
rious avenues. Goodness did what the na- 
kedness of power could not do. It found 
its way through all the intricacies of the 
human constitution, and there, depositing the 
right principle of repentance, did it establish 
the alone effectual security for the right pur- 
poses, and the right fruits of repentance. 



SERMON XV. 

The Evils of false Security. 

"Thfly hare healed ilto the huit of Che daughter of mj people ■Ikbtly, nying Peace, Peace ; when there 
ia no peace.**— JeroRMiA vi. H. 

State of restlessness; and therefore it is, 
however sddom they are visited with any 
thought about eternity, and however gently 
this thought touches them, and however 
quickly it passes u^ay, to be Replaced by 
some of the more urgent vanities and inter- 
ests of time, yet, with most men, there is 
something like an actual making up of their 
minds, on this awfully important subject 
There is a settlement they have come to 
about it, which, generally speaking, server 
them to the end of their days ;— and on the 
strength of which, there are many who can 
hush-withm them every alarm of conscience, 
and repd from without them, the whole 
force of a preacher's demonstration, and all 
that power of disquietude which lies in his 
faithful and impressive wammgs. 

We speak in reference to a very nume- 
rous set of individuals, among, the upjper 
and middling classes of society. Thereiis a 
class of what may be called slender and sen- 
timental religicAtlsts, who do jirofess a re- 
verence for the matter, and maintain many 
of its outward decencies, and are viAitra 
with occasional thoughts, and occasional 
feelings of tenderness {dx>ut death, and duty, 
and eternity, and would be shocked at the 
utterance of an infidel opinion ; and with 
all these symptoms of a religious incUna- 
tion about them, have their minds very com- 
fortably made up, and altogether free from 
any apprehension, either of present wrath 
or of coming venjffeance. Now, on examin- 
ing the ground of their tranquillity, we are 
at a loss to detect a single ingredient of that 
peace and joy in believing, which we read 



We must fdl have remarked, on what a 
dight and passing consideration people will 
dispose of a question which relates to the 
interest of their eternity ; and how strikingly 
this stands contrasted with the very deep, 
and earnest, and long sustained attention, 
which they bestow on a question which re- 
lates to their interest, or their fortune, in 
this world. Ere they embark, for example, 
on an enterprise of trade, they will look at 
all the sides, and all the possibilities of the 
^>eculation ; and every power of thought 
within them, will be put to its busiest exer- 
cise, and they will enter upon it with much 
fearfolness, and they will feel an anxious 
concern in every step, and every new evo- 
lution of such an undertaking. Compaq 
this with the very loose and summary way 
in which they make up their minds about 
the chance of happiness in another world. 
See at how easy a rate they will be satisfied 
with some maxim/jf security, the utterance 
of which serves as a bar against all further 
prosecution of the subject Behold the use 
they make of some hastily assumed prin- 
ciple in religion,— not for the purpose of 
festening their minds upon it,1nit for the 
purpose, in fact of hurrjring their minds 
away from jt For it must be observed of 
the people to whom we allude, that, in spite 
oi all iheur thoughtlessness about the aflairs 
of the soul, they are not altogether without 
some opinion on the matter ; and in which 
opmion there generally is comprised all the 
theolbgy of which they are possessed. With- 
out 8om9 such opinion, even the most re- 
gardless of men might feel themselves in a 
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of among tbe Christians of the New Testa- 
ment. It is not that Christ is set forth 
a propitiation for their sins, — it is not that 
they stagger not at the promise of God, be- 
cause of unbelief, — it is not that the love of 
him is shed abroad in their hearts, by the 
Holy Ghost,— it is not that they carry along 
with them any consciousness whatever, of 
a growing conformity to the image of the 
Saviour, — it is not that their calling and 
their election are made sure to them, by 
the successful diligence witli which they 
are cultivatin|[ the various accomplishments 
of the Christian character; — there is not 
one of these ingredients, will we venture to 
jsay, which enters into the satisfaction that 
many feel with their own prospects, and 
into the complacency they have in their 
own attainments, and into their opinion, 
that God is looking to them with indulgence 
and friendship. With most of them, there 
is not only an ignorance, but a positive dis- 
gust, about these things. They associate 
with them the charges of methodism, and 
mysticism, and fanaticism : and meanwhile 
cherish in their own hearts a kind of im- 
pregnable confidence, resting enturely on 
some other foundation. 

We believe the real cause of their tran- 
quillity to be, just that eternity is not seen 
nearly enough, or urgently enough, to dis- 
turb them. It stands so far away on the 
back ground of their contemplation, that 
they are almost entirely taken up with 
the intervening objects. TAJiy glimpse they 
have of the futurity which lies on the other 
side of time, is so faint, and so occasional, 
that its concerns never come to them with 
the urgency of a matter on hand. It is not 
so much because they think in. a particular 
way on this topic, that they feel themselves 
to be at peace. It is rather because they 
think so little of it. Still, however, they do 
have a transient and occasional thought, 
and it is all on the side of tranquillity; and 
could this thought be exposed as a minister 
of deceitful complacency to the heart, it 
may have the effect of working in it a salu- 
tary alarm, and of making the possessor of 
it see the nakedness of his condition, and 
of undermining every other trust but a trust 
in the offered salvation of the gospel, and 
of unsettUng the blind and easy confidence 
of his former days, and of prompting him 
with the question, " What shall I do to be 
saved?" and of leading him to try this 
question by the light of revelation, and to 
prosecute it to a scriptural conclusion, till 
he came to the answer of, "Believe in tbe 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." 
W'hat is the way, then, in which they do 
actuaUy make up their minds upon this, 
subject? "Tbore is, in the first place, a 
pretty general admission, that we are sin- 
"«'* though along with this, there is a dis- 
' to palliate the enormity of sin, and 
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to gloss it over with the genUe epithet of 
an infirmity. It is readily allowed, then, 
that we have our infirmities ; and then to 
make all right, and secure, and comforla- 
able, the sentiment with which they brmg 
the matter round again, is, that though we 
have our infirmities, God is a merciful God, 
and he will overlook them. This vague, 
and general, and indistinct apprehension of 
the attribute of mercy is the anchor of their 
hope ; not a very sure and steadfast one, 
certainly, but just as sure and as steadfast, 
as, in their peaceful state of unconcern, they 
have any demand for. A vessel in smooth 
water needs not be very strongly fastened 
in her moorings ; and really any convictions 
of sm they have, agitate them so gently, 
that a very slender principle indeed, uttered 
occasionally by the nioutli, and with no 
distinct or perceptible hold up<gi the heart, 
is enough to quiet and subdue all that is 
troublesome within them. A slight hurt 
needs but a slight remedy, and however 
virulent the disease n^ay be, yet if the pa- 
tient be but gently alarmed, a gentle appli- 
cation is enough to pacify him in the mean 
time. Now, a tasteful and a tender senti- 
ment about the goodness of God, is just such 
an application. He will not be severe upon 
our weaknesses ; he will not cast a glance 
of stem and imrelenting indignation upon 
us. It is true, that there is to be met with, 
among the vilest dregs and refuse of society, 
a degree of profligacy for which it would 
really be too much to expect forgiveness. 
The use of hell is for the punishment of such 
gross and enormous wickedness as this. 
But the people who are so very depraved, 
and so very shocking, stand far beneath the 
place which we occnpy in the scale of 
character. We, with our many amiable, 
and good, and neighbourlike points and 
accomplishments, are fair and befitting sub- 
jects for the kindness of God. When we 
err, we shall betake ourselves to a trust in 
that indulgence, which gives to our religion 
the aspect of so much cheerfulness; and 
we will school down all that is disquieting, 
by a sentiment of confidence in that mercy 
which is soothing to our hearts, and which 
we delight to hear expatiated upon in terms 
of tastefulness, by the orators of a genteel 
and cultivated piety. 

Under this loose system of confidence, 
then, by which the peace of so many a sin- 
ner is upheld, it is the general mercy of 
God on which he rests. I shall, therefore^ 
in the first place, endeavour to prove the 
vanity of such a confidence ; and, in the 
second place, the evils of it. 

I. There is one obvious respect, in which 
this mercy that is so slenderly spoken of^ 
a! id so vaguely trusted in, is not m unison 
with truth ; and that is, it is not the mercy 
which has been made the subject of an 
actual offer iVom God to man, in the true 
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menage that he has been pleased to de- 
liver to the world. In this messaf e, God 
makes a free offer of his mercy, no doubt ; 
but he offers it on a particular footing, and 
on that footing only, will he have it to be 
received. Along with the revelation he 
makes of his attribute of mercy, he bids us 
look to the particular way in which he 
chooses that attribute to be put forth. The 
man who steps forward to relieve you of 
your debts, by an act of gratuitous kind- 
nestj may surely reserve the privilege of 
doing it in his own way ; ana whe^er it 
be by a present in goods,. or by a present 
ki money, or by an order upon a thurd per- 
aoo, or by the appointment of one whom he 
makes the agent of his beneficenca and 
whom he asks you to correspdhd with and 
to draw upon, it would surely be most pre- 
posterous in you to quarrel with bis gene- 
rosity, because it would have been more to 
your taste, had it come to you through a 
different channel of conveyance. He has a 
(air right of insisting upon his own way of 
it; and if you will not acquiesce in this way, 
and he leaves you under your burden, ^ou 
have nothing to complain of. You might 
have liked it better had he authorized you 
to draw upon himself, rather than on the 
t|ent he has fixed upon. But no ; he has 
his reasons, and he persists in his own way 
of ity and yotf must either go along with 
this way, or throw yourself out of the 
benefit of his generosity altogether. It is 
conceivable that, in spite of all this, you 
may be so very perverse as to draw upon 
himself; instead of drawing upon the au- 
thorized agent Well, the effect it, just that 
your draft is dishonoured, and your debt 
«till lies upon you ; and, by your wilful re- 
astance to the plan of relief laid down, are 
left to remain under the full weight of your 
embarrassments. 

And so of God. He may, and he actu- 
ally haif stepped forward, to relieve us from 
that debt oi sin under which we lie. But 
he has taken his own way of it He has 
not left us to dictate the matter to him, — 
bat he himself has found out a ransom. He 
offers us eternal life ; but he tells us where 
this is to be found, even in his Son, and he 
bids us look unto him, and be saved ; and 
he says, that he who hath the Son hath 
life, and that he who believeth not the Son, 
the wrath of God abideth on him. To ire- 
strain, as it were, our immediate approaches 
to himseli; he reveals an agent, a Mediator 
between God and man, — and he lets us 
know, that no one cometh unto the 
Father, but by him. He makes a free offer 
of salvation,— but it is in and through Jesus 
ClMTst, to whom the whole revealed word 
of God directs our eye, as the prime agent 
in the recovery of a guilty world. To sajr 
that we have our infirmities, but God is 
merciful, is like drawing direct upon God 
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himself. But God tells us that hb will not 
be so drawn upon. He chooses, and has he 
not the right of choosmg, to bestow all bis 
favours upon a guilty world, in and through 
his Son Christ Jesus? If you choose to 
object to this way, you must just abide 
by the consequences. The offer is made, 
uod sets himself forward as merciful. But 
he lets you know, at (he same time, the 
particular way in which he chooses to be 
so. This way may be an offence to you. 
You would, perhaps, have hked better, had 
there been no Christ, no preao^ng of his 
cross, nothing said about his cleansing and 
peace-speaking blood. — in a word, nothing 
of all that which *forms the burden of 
methodistical sermons, and which, if met 
with in the New Testament at all, is only 
to be found in what you may think its dark 
and mystical passages. It would have been 
more congenial to your taste, perhaps, had 
you been left to the undisturbed enjoyment 
of your own soothing and elegant concep- 
tions, — could you just have gone direct to 
God himself, whom the eye of your ima- 
gination had stripped of all tremendous se- 
verity against sin, of all the pure and holy 
jealousies of his nature, of all that is ma- 
jestic in the high attributes of truth and 
righteousness. A God smgly possessed of 
tenderness, in virtue of which, he would 
smile connivance at all our infirmities, and 
bend an indulgent eye over the wayward- 
ness of a heart devoted with all its af- 
fections to the vanities and pleasures of 
time, — ^this would be a God highly suited 
to the taste and convenience of a guilty 
world. But, alas ! there is no such God. 
To trust in the mercy of such a Being as 
this, is to lean on a nonentity of your own 
imagination. It is to be led astray, by a 
fancy picture of your own forming. There 
is no other God to whom you can repair 
for mercy, but God in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, and not im] uting 
unto them their trespasses. And if you 
resist the preaching of Christ as foolish- 
ness,— if 5rou will not recognize him, but per- 
sist in yoiup hoping, andyour trusting, on the 
general ground that God is merciful, you 
are just wrapping yourselves up in a delu- 
sive confidence^ and pleasing yourselves 
with your own imagination ; and the only 
real offer that ever was, or ever will be 
made to sinful man, you are putting away 
from you. The mercy upon which you 
rest, is in disunion with truth. It is a spark 
of your own kindling, and if you continue 
to walk in it, it will lead you into a path of 
darkness, and bewilder you to your final 
undoing. 

II. The evils of such a confidence n^ we 
have been attempting to expose, are » i nnly 
reducible to two, which we shall conMiirfr 
in order. 

First, this delusive confidence m^s an 
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nspersion on the character of God. It 
would inflict a mutilation upon that cha- 
racter. It is conOdence in such a mercy as 
would dethrone the lawgiver, and establish 
the anarchy of a wild misrule, over his 
fallen and dishonoured attributes. We may 
lightly take up with the conception that 
God is all tenderness, and nothing else, and 
thus try to accommodate the character of 
the Eternal, to the standard of our own 
convenience and our own wishes. We, 
instead of lookingto the immutability of the 
Godhead, Ad taking our fixed and perma- 
nent lesson from such a contemplation, may 
fancy of the Godhead, that he is ever as- 
summg a new shape, and a new character, 
according to the frail and fluctuating ca- 
prices of human opinion. Instead of God 
making man according to his pleasan , man 
would form God in the mould of his own 
imagination. He forgets that, in the whole 
range of existence, he can only meet with 
one object who is inflexibly and ever- 
lastingly the same, and that is God,— that 
he may sooner think of causing the ever- 
lasting hi4l8 to recede from their basis, than 
of causing an mOringement on the nature 
of the unalterable Deity, or on the designs 
and maxims which support the method of 
his administration,—that to assume a cha- 
racter for him iuiour own mind, instead of 
learning what the character is from himself, 
is in fact to make the foolish thought of the 
creature, paramount to the eternal and im- 
mutable constitution of the Creator. 

Let us therefore give up our own concep- 
tions, and look steaqily to that light in which 
God hath actually put himself forth to us. 
He has dealt out a variety of communications 
respecting his own evernduring character 
and attributes, to the children of men ; and 
he tells us, that he is a God of truth, and 
that he is jealous of his honour, and that he 
will not be mocked, and that heaven and 
earth shall pass away, ere any of his woMs 
pass away. Let us just attend to some ofthese 
words. He who continues not m the whole 
book of this law, is accursed. The whole 
world is guilty before God. He will by no 
means clear the guilty. Without shedding 
of blood, there is no remission. These are 
the words of God. He has put them into a 
record. Every one of us may read them, 
and compare the sayings of God, with the 
doings of God, and if they do not correspond, 
the one with the other, we may charge him 
with falsehood in the face of his insulting 
enemies, and lift the voice of mockery 
agamst him, and feel the triumph which 
rebels feel, when they witness the timidity 
of a feeble monarch, who does not or dares 
not, carry his threats into accomplishment 
And is it possible, that the throne of the 
eternal God can rest on a basis so tottering,— 
or that, if ever he shall descend to the mani- 

Mation of mercy, he will not give the 
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manifestation of his troth and his righteous- 
ness alcmg with it? 

Now, ihose who, without «iy refevence 
to Christ, find their way to comfort on the 
strength of their own general confidence 
in G«i*8 mercy, make no account whatever 
of his truth, or h\i righteousness. What be- 
comes of the threaten ings of God ? What 
becomes of the immutability of his pur- 
poses? What becomes of the unfailing truth 
of all his communications ? What bmmes 
of the solemnity of his warnings ? and how is 
it possible to be at all impresKd by them,— 
if they are ever and anon done away by a 
weak and capricious system of connivance^ 
What becomes of the wide and everlasting 
distinctions, ^between obedience and sin? 
What becom*es of the holiness of the Dehy 1 
What becomes of reverence for his name, 
among the wide circle of angels, and ar^ 
angels, and seraphim, and cherubim, wbo 
have all beard his awful proclamations 
against the children of iniquity. — if they 
see that any one of them may, by a mere 
act of confidence in bis mercy, turn all thai 
has been uttered agauist them into an nst- 
meaning parade? Where, in a word, art 
all those sanctions and securities ^hichen 
alone make the government of the Didtv; 
to be a government at all? These are m 
questions which the people to whom ive 
allude, never think of entertaining; nor4o 
they feel the slightest concern about them * 
and they count it quite enough, if they can 
just work themselves up into such a tolen- 
ble feeling of security, as that they shall 
not be disturbed in the ouiet enjoyment of 
the good things of this life, which form all 
in fact that their hearts long aAer, and which 
if only permitted to retain in peace, they 
positively care not for the glory of God, or 
how shall it be kept inviolate. This is not 
their afi^r. The engrossing desire of their 
bosoms, is just a selfish desire after their 
own ease : and the strange preparation for 
that heaven, the unceasing song of which 
Is, Holy and righteous are thy judgments, 
O thou king of Saints, is such a habit of 
confidence, as lays prostrate all the majesty 
of these high ana unchangeable perfections. 

And yet if you examine these people 
closely, you will obtam their consent to the 
po«^tion, that there is a law, and that the hu- 
man race are bound to obedience, and that the 
authority af the law is supported by sanc- 
tions, and that the truth, and justice, and 
dignity of the Supreme Being, are involved 
in these sanctions being enforced and exe- 
cuted. They do not refuse the tenet that roan 
is an accountable subject, and that God is a 
judge and a lawgiver. All that we ask of 
them, then, is, to examine the account 
whicn this subject has to render, and they 
will find, in characters too glaring to be re- 
sisted, that, with the purest and roost per- 
fect individual amongst us, it is % wretched 
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account of ^It and of deficiency. That 
law, which is held to be in full authority 
and operatioQ ovtr us^ has been most un- 
questionably violated. Now, what is to be 
made of this? Js the subject to rebel, and 
disobey every hour, and the king, by a per- 
petual act of indulgence, to efface every 
character of truth and dignity from his 
government? Do this and you depose the 
legislator from his throne. You reduce 
the sanction of his law to a name and a 
mockery. You bring down the high eco- 
nomy^ heaven, to the standard of human 
convenience. You pull the fabric of God's 
moral government to pieces; and nnsub- 
stantiate ail the solemnity of his proclaimed 
sayings,— all the lofty annunciations of the 
law. afld of the prophets, — sdl that is told 
of tne mighty apparatus of the day of judg- 
ment, all that revelation points to, or con- 
science can suggest, of a living and a reign- 
ing God, who will not let himself down to 
be affronted, or trampled upon, by the crea- 
tures whom he has formed. 

They who, in profession, admit the truth 
of God, and yet take comfort from his mercy, 
K^^Qt looking to him who bare in his 
Ma person, the accomplishment of all the 
&iweahig8, do in fact turn that truth into 
»Sa. They, who^ in profession, admit the 
■Jntice of God, and ^et trust in the remis- 
tfan of their sins, without any distinct ac- 
kaowledgement of him on whom God has 
laid the burden of their condemnation, do 
in fact prove, that in their mouths justice is 
nothing but an unmeaning articulation. 
They who, in profession, admit the autho- 
rity o[ those great and unchanging princi- 
ples, which preside over the whole of God's 
moral administration, and yet assigpn to him 
such a loose and easy connivance at iniquity, 
as by a mere act of tenderness, to'recal the 
every denunciation that he had uttered 
against it, do in fact put forth a sacrile- 
gious hand, to the pillars of that immuta- 
bility, by which the government of creation 
is upheld and perpetuated. Let them rest 
• assured, that there is no way of reconci- 
liation,but such a way as shields all the holy, 
and pure, and inflexible attributes of the 
Divinity, from degradation and contempt 

Out of that hiding-place whicji is made 
known in the gospel, all that is just, and 
severe, and inflexible in the perfections of 
God, stands in threatening array against 
erery son and daughter of the species. And 
if they will not look to God as he sets him- 
self forth to us in the New Testament, — if 
they refuse to look unto him as God in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, 
and not imputing unto them lhe«r tres- 
passes,— if they set aside all that is said 
about the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
and the new and living way of ac-ccss, and 
the manner in which the mediatorship of 
Christ hath repaired all the indignities of 



sin, and shed, a gtory over the truth and 
justice of the lawgiver,— if they will still 
persist in looking to him through another 
channel than that of his own revelation ; he 
will persist in looking to them with the 
aspect of a stem and unappeased enemy. 
He will not let down the honours of his 
inflexible character, for the sake of those 
who refuse his way of salvation. He will 
not fall in with the delusions of those who 
profess to revere this character, and then 
shake the whole burden of conscious guilt 
and infirmity away from then^y the pro- 
sumption, that in some way or other, the 
mercy of God will interpose to defend them 
from the vengeance of his more severe and 
unrelentmg perfections. The one and the 
only way, in which he dispenses mercy, is 
through tlie atonctfnent of Christ,- and if 
vour confidence be laid in any other quarter, 
he will put that confidence to shame. He 
will not accept the prayers of those, who 
can thus make free with the unchangeable 
attributes which belong to him. He will 
not descend with such to any intercourse 
of affection whatever. He will not own the 
approaches, nor will he deal out .any boon 
from the storehouse of his grace, to those 
who profess a general confidence in his 
mercy — whenj instead of a mercy which 
guards, and dignifies, and keeps entire the 
whole glory and character of God, it is h 
mercy which belies his word, which invades 
his other perfections, which spoils th^ divine 
image of its grandeur, which breaks up the 
whole fabric of his moral government, and 
would make the throne of heaven the seat 
of an unmeaning pageant, the throne of an 
insulted and degraded sovereign. 

The religion of nature,— or the religion 
of unaided demonstration, — or the religion 
of our most fashionable and philosophical 
schools, leaves this question totally undis- 
posed of;— and at the same time, till the 
question be resolved, all the hopes of the 
human soid are in a state of the most fearful 
uncertainty, lliis religion makes God the 
subject of its demonstrations, and it draws 
out a list of attributes, and it makes the 
justice of God to be one of these jittributes. 
and the placability of God to be another or 
them, and it admits that it is in virtue of the 
former perfection of his nature, that he 
makes condemnation and pimishment to 
rest on the head of those who violate his 
law, and that it is in virtue of the latter 
perfection that he looks connivance, and 
extends pardon to such violBtions. ^ 

Now, ihe question which the disciples of 
this religion have never settled, is, how to 
strike the compromise between these attri- 
butes. They cannot dissipute the cloud of 
mystery, which hangs bver the line of de- 
marcation that is between liieui. They 
cannot tell in how far the justice of God 
will insist on its exactions and its claims, or 
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what the extent of that disobedience is, 
over which the placability of God will 
spread the shelter of a generous forgive- 
ness. There is a dilemma here, out of 
which they cannot unwarp themselves, — a 
question to which they can give no other 
answer, than the expressive answer of their 
silence, — and it is such a silence, as leaves 
our every apprehension unquelled, and the 
whole burden of our unappeased doubts 
and difficulties as insupportable as before. 
What we demand is, that they shall lay 
down the steady and unalterable position 
of that limit, at which the justice of God, 
and the placability of God, cease their 
respective encroachments on each other. 
If they cannot tell this, they can tell nothing 
that is of any consequence^ either to the 
purpose of comfbrt, or of direction. The 
smner wishes to know on which side of 
this unknown and undetermined limit, his 
degree of sinfulness is placed. He wishes 
to know whether his offences are such as 
come under the operation of justice, or of 
mercy, — whether the one attribute will 
exact from him the penalty, or the other 
will smile on him connivance. It is in vain 
to say, that if he repent and turn from them, 
mercy will claim him as her own, and re- 
cover him from the dominion of justiccj 
and Spread over all his sins the mantle of 
an everlasting oblivion. This may still be 
saying nothing,— for the work of repent- 
ance is a work, which, though he should be 
always trying, he always Ms in;" and in 
spite of his every exertion, there is a sin 
and a shortness in all his services. And 
when he casts his e3re along the scale of 
character, he sees the better and the worse 
on each side of him ; and the difficulty still 
recurs, how far down in the scale does 
mercy extend, or how far up on this scale 
does justice carry its fiery sentence of con- 
demnation. And thus it is, that he feels no 
fixed security, which he can lay hold of, — 
no solid ground on which he can lay the 
trust of his acceptance With God. And 
this religion, which has left the whole 
problem of the attributes undetermined, 
which can furnish the sinner with no light, 
by which he may be made to perceive how 
justice can be displayed, but ^t the expense 
of mercy, or how mercy can be displayed, 
but by breaking in Upon the entireness of 
justice ; this hollow, baseless, unsupported 
system, which, by mangling and deformmg 
the whole aspect of the Deity, has virtually 
left man without God, — has also, by the 
faint and twilight obscurity, or rather by 
the midnight darkness in which it has in- 
volved the question about the point of sin- 
'^lUiess, at which the one attribute begins 
the exercise of its ^gour, and the other 
ceases it8 indulgence, not only left man 
without God, but also left him without any 
solid hope in the world. 
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But, Secondly, the confidence we have 
been attempting to expose, is hostile to 
the cause of practical righteousness in the 
world. 

For what is the real and experimental 
effect of the obscurity in question on the 
practice of mankind ? The question about 
our interest with God, is felt to be unre- 
solvable ; and, imder this feeling, no gentiiae 
attempt is made to resolve it. Man atsea 
himself of the difficulty byputtmg it away 
from him; and, as he cannot find the point 
of gradation in the scale of character, on 
the one side of which, there lies acceptance 
with God, and on the other side of it, con- 
demnation,-^he just upholds himself in 
tranquillity at any one point, throughout 
every one variety of this gradation. 

Let the question only be put. How far 
down, in the scale of character, may this 
loose system of confidence be carried 7 and 
where is the limit between those sins, to 
which forgiveness may be looked for, and 
those sins from which it is withheld ? and 
you will seldom find the man who gives 
an answer against himself. Th^ world, in 
fact, is so much the home and the resting- 
place of every natural man, that you will 
not get him so to press, and so to prosecute 
the question, as to come to any coDclusion, 
that is at all likely to alarm him. He will 
not barter his present peace, for a concern 
that looks so distant to him as that of his 
eternity. The question touches but lightly 
on his feelings, and an answer conceivd 
lightly, and given lightly, will be enough to 
pacify him. Go to the man, whose decent 
and unexceptionable proprieties make him 
the admirgkion of all his acquaintances, and 
even he will aUow that he has his infirmities ; 
but he can smother all his apprehensions, 
and regale his fancy with the smile of an 
indulgent God. Take, now, a descending 
step in the scale of character ; and do you 
think there is not to be met with there, the 
very same process of conscious infirmity 
on the one hand, and of vague, general ind 
bewildering confidence on the otho"? Will 
the people of the lower station not do the 
very same thing with the people above 
them? — Compare themselves with them- 
selves, and find equals to keep them in 
countenance, and share in the average 
respect that circulates around them, and 
take comfort in the review of their very 
fair and neighbourlike accomplishments^ 
and with the allowance of being just such 
sinners as they are in the daily habh of 
associating with, get all their remorse, and 
all their gloomy anticipations disposed of, 
by throwing the whole burden of them, In 
a loose and general way, on the indulgence 
of God? 

And where, in the name of truth and of 
righteousness, will this stop ? We can an- 
swer that question. It will nokstop atalL 
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It win dewrRie the whole range of human 
character; and we challenge you to put 
your finger on that point where it is to ter- 
nunate, or to find out the place where a 
barrier is to be raised agamst the pro- 
gress of this mischievous security. It will 
go downwards and downwards, till it come 
to the rery verge ofthemalefactor'sdungeon. 
Nay, it will enter there ; and we doubt not, 
that an enlightened discemer may witness, 
erea in this receptacle of outcasts, the ope- 
ration of the very sentiment which gives 
Boch peace and such buoyancy to him whose 
moral accomplishments throw mround him 
the lustre of a superior estimation. But 
this lustre wiH not impose* on the eye of 
God. The Discemer of the heart sees that 
one and aU of us are alienated from him, 
and strangers to the obligation of his high 
and spiritual acquirements. He dedaras 
the name of Christ to be the only one given 
under heaven, whereby men can be saved ; 
and after this, ever^ act of confidence, dis- 
ownmg his name, is an expression of the 
most msnltinff impiety. On the system of 
general confidence, every man is left to sin 
jnst as much na he likes, and to take com- 
fort just as much as his powers of ddu- 
tton can administer to him. At this rate, 
the government of God is unhinged, — ^the 
whole earth is broken loose from the sys- 
tem of his adniinistration,— he is deposed 
from his supremacy altogether,— peace, 
when there is no peace, spreads its deadly 
poison over the face of society, — and one 
lenthnent, of deep and fatal tranquillity 
tboot the th'mgs oi God, takes up its firm 
residence m a world, which, from one end 
to ikt other of it, sends up the cry of re- 
Mlion against him. 

This ia a sore evil. * The want of a fixed 
>nd clearly perceptible line between the 
justice and placability of the divine nature, 
not only buries in utter darkness the ques- 
^ of our acceptance with God ; but, by 
throwing every thing loose and undeter- 
ouned, it opens up the range of a most 
lawless and uncontrolled impunity for the 
^bedience of man, up from its gentler 
^eviatioDs, and down to its most profligate 
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and daring excesses. If there be no intel- 
ligible line to separate the exercise of the 
justice of God from the exercise of his 
placabiUty, every individual wfll fix this 
line for himself; and he will make these 
two attributes to be yea and nay, or fhst 
and loose with each other; and he will 
stretch out the placability, and he will press 
upon the justice, just as much as to ac- 
commodate the standard of his^ religionB 
principles to the state of his religious prac- 
tice; and he will make every thing to 
square with hia own existiitf taste, and 
wishes, and convenience; ana his mind 
will soon work its own way to a system 
of religious opinions which gives him no 
disturrance; and the spirit of a deep slum- 
ber will lay hold of his deluded conscience ; 
and thua^ from the want of a settled line, — 
from the vague, ambiguous, and indefmite 
way in which this matter is takes up, and 
brought to a very loose and general con- 
clusion,— or, in ouier words, from that very 
way in which natural reJiffion, whether 
among deists, or our more slender profes- 
sors of Christianity, leaves the whole ques- 
tion, about the limit of the attributes, unen- 
tered upon,— will every man take comfort 
in the imagined tenderness of God, just as 
much as he stands in need of it, and expe- 
riment on the patience of God just as far as 
his natural desires may carry him, — so that 
when we look to the men of the world, as 
they pass smoothly onvirard, from the cra- 
dle to the grave, do we see each of them in 
a state of profbund security as to his inter- 
est with God ; each of them solacing him- 
self with his own conception about the 
slendemess of his ^ilt, and the kmdness 
of an indulgent Deity; each of them in a 
state of false and tocied peace with Hea- 
ven, while every affection of the inner man, 
and many of the doings of the outer man, 
bear upon them the stamp of rebeUion 
agamst Heaven's law; each of them walk- 
ing without uneasmesB, and without terror, 
while, at the same tim^ eadi and all of 
them do m fhct walk in the counsel of their 
own hearts^ and after the fight of their own 
eyes. 



SERMON XVI. 
The Vmon of Tndh and Mercy in the Chepel. 

"Kntynidtratliaremettogeeher: righteooiiMH ud peMse fatta kiHed e^Oi odMr.**— Padb Ixnr. 10. 



Ir was not by a simple deed of amnesty, 
w man was mvited to return and be at 
^J^wifli God. It was by a deed of ex- 
^wm. It was not by nullifying the sanc- 
*><^ of the law, that man was oflfered a 
2E 



free and a full discharge from thepenalties 
he had mcurred by breakmg it It was by 
executinff these sanctions on another^ who 
voluntarily took them upon himself, and 
who, in so doing, magnified the hiw« and 
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made it honourable. To redeem as Irom 
the curse of the law, Christ became a curse 
for us. It was not by God lifting off our 
iniquities from our persons, and scattering 
them away into a regi(m of forsetfulness, 
without one demonstration of his abhor- 
rence, and without the fulfilment of his 
threatenings agahist them ; but lifting them 
off from us, he laid them on another, who 
bare, in his own person, the punishment 
that we should have borne. God laid imon 
his own Son the iniquities of us alL The 
guilt of our sins is not done away by a 
mere act of forgiveness. It is washed away 
by the bibod of the Lamb. God set him 
forth a propitiation. He was smitten for 
our tran8g[ressions. He ^ve himself fot 
us an offering and a sacrifice to Qod. The 
system of the goq)el no more expunges 
the attribute of mercjr from the character 
of the Godhead, than it expunges the attri- 
butes of truth and righteousness. But all 
the mercy which it oners and proclaims to 
a guilty world, is the mercy which flows 
i^n it throuffh the channel of that Media- 
torship, by which his truth and his Justice 
have been asserted and vindicated; and, 
while it reveals to us the openness of this 
channel, it also reveals to us that every 
other which the heart of man may con- 
ceive, is shut, and intercepted, and utterly 
impassable. There is none other name 
given under heaven, whereby man can be 
saved^ but the name of him who poured 
out his soul unto the death for us. With- 
out the shedding of his blood, there could 
have been no r^nission. And he who hath 
not the Son, hath the wrath of God abiding 
on him. 

It is due to our want of moral sensibility, 
that sin looks so light and so trivial in our 
estimation. We have no adequate feeling 
of its malignity, of its exceeding sinfulness. 
And, liable as we are to think of God. that 
he is altogether like unto ourselves, go we 
think that he may cancel our guilt as easily 
from the book of Ms condemnation, by an 
act of forgiveness, as we cancel it from our 
own mc*morv, by an act of forgetfulne 
But God takes his own way, and most 
steadfastly asserts, throughout the whole 
process of our recovery, the prerogatives of 
his own truth, and his own righteousness. 
^ He«o loved the world, as to send his Son 
' to it, not to condemn, but to save. But he 
will not save us in such a way as to con- 
firm our light estimation of sin. or to let 
down the worth and dignity or his own 
character. The method of our salvation is 
not left to the random caprices of human 
thought, and human fancy. It is a method 
devised for us by unsearchable wisdom, 
and made known to us by fixed and unal- 
terable truth, and prescribed to us by a su- 
preme authority, which has debarred every 
other method ; and though we may behold 
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no one feature, either of greatness or of 
beauty to admire in it— y^ do angels ad- 
mire it ; and to accomplish it, did the Scm 
of God move fhnn the residence of his glory, 
and all heaven appears to have hiboured 
with &e magnituae and the mystery of the 
great undertaking; and along the whole 
tract of revelation, from the fini age of the 
world, do we hehold the notices of the 
coming atonement ; and while man sits at 
his ease, and can see nothing to move him 
either to gratitude or to wonder, in the 
evolution of that mighty scheme, by whidi 
mercy and truth have been maae to Bieet 
together, and righteousness and peace to 
kiss each other,-^it is striking to mark the 
place and the prominency which are given 
to it, in the councils of the EtemaL And 
it might serve to put us right, and to re- 
buke the levities which are so cnrrmtly 
afloat in this dead and darkened world, did 
we only look at the stress that is laia on 
this great work, throughout the whole of 
its preparation and its performance,— and 
how, to bring it to its accomplishment, the 
Father had to send the Son into the world, 
and to throw a veil over his glory^r-and to 
put the cim of our chastisement into his 
hand,— and to bid the sword of righteous 
vengeance awake against his feUow,-Hand, 
that he might dear a way of access to a 
guilty world, had to do it through the 
blood of an everlasting covoiant, — and to 
lay the fuU burden of our atonement on the 
head of the innocent sufferer, — and to en- 
dure the spectacle of his bitterness, and his 
agonies, and his tears, till he cried out that 
it was finished, and so bowed himself and 
gave up the ghost 

Man is blind to the necessity, but God 
sees it The prayer of Christ in his agony 
was, that the cup, if possible, might te re- 
moved from him. But it was not possible. 
He could have called twelve lemons of an- 
gels, and they would have eageny flown to 
rescue their beloved Lord from the hands 
of his persecutors. But he knew that the 
Scripture must be fhlfilled, and they look- 
ed cm in silent forbearance. It bdiboved 
him to undergo all this.. And there was a 
need, and a propriety, why he should suf- 
fer all these things, ere he entered into his 
glory. \ 

We shall ofier three distinct remarks en 
this method of our redemption, in order to 
prove that it fulfils the whole assertion of 
our text, that it has made mercy and truth 
to meet together, and righteousness and 
peace to kiss each other. 

First, it maintains the entirenese and 
glory of all the attributes of the Godhead. 
Secondly, it provides asohd foundation te 
the peace of every sinner who concurs in 
it And, thirdly, it strengthens all the se- 
curities for the cause of practical righteous- 
ness among men. uy -«<_jv^v^^i^ 
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L Indarkne8i,a8weare,abouttheglor}r 
anA character of the Supreme Bemf, it 
wooid offer a violence even to our habitual 
eonceptions of him, to admit of any limit 
or any deduction from the excellencies or 
bisnatura We should even think it a lessen- 
ing of the Deity, were the extent of his 
pcifeetions such, as that we should be aide 
to grasp them within the comprehensicMi 
of omr understandings. The property of 
cfaiefest admiration to his creatures is, that 
they know but a part, and are not aware 
bow fmaU a part that is, to what is un- 
known ; and never is their obeisance more 
Ipwly, than wh^ under the sense of a 
gnainiem tiiat la undefined and unseareh- 
aUe, they fed themselves baflled by the in- 
finitade of the Creator. It is not his power, 
as attested by all that exists withm the 
limits of actual discovery ; but his power, 
as conceived to form and uphold a uni- 
verae, whoae outskirts are unknown.— It is 
not his wisdom, as exhibited in what has 
been aeen by human eye ; but his wisdom. 
as pervading the unnumbered secresies oi 
mechanism, which no eye can penetrate. 
It is not his knowledge, as di8{^3red in the 
greater and prophetic outlines of the his- 
tory of this wond; but his knowledge, as 
embracinff all the mazes of creation, and 
all the nu|^h^ .periods of eternity.— It is 
not his antiqmty, as prior to all that is visi- 
Ide, and as readung far above and beyond 
tilie remote infancy of nature: but his an- 
tiquity, as retiring upwards nrom the lof- 
tiest ascent of our imaginations, and lost ui 
the viewless depth of an existence, that 
was from everlasting.— These are what 
serve to throne the Deity in grandeur mac- 
cesril^ It isthethougntofwhateyehath 
not seen, and ear hath not heard, neither 
hath it entered Into the heart of man to 
conceive, that places him on such a height 
of mystery before us. And should we ever 
be able to overtake, in thought, the dimen- 
sions of any attribute that belongs to him, 
—and far more should we ever be able to 
outstrip, in fancy, a shi^le feature of that 
character which is realised by the living 
and reigning God.— ehould defect or im- 
potency attach to nim who dwelleth in the 
fight which no man can approach unta 
woidd we fed as if all our most rooted ana 
accustomed conceptions of the Godhead 
had sustained an overthrow, would we feel 
as if the sanctuary of him who is the Sang 
eternal and invisible had suffieored vidence. 

And this is just as true of the mord as 
of the ttaturd attributes of the Godhead. 
When we think of his truth, it is a truth 
which, if heaven and earth stand committed 
to the fulfilment of its minutest article, 
heaven and earth must, for its vindication, 
pass away. When we think of his holiness. 
It is such that, if sin ofibr to draw nigh, a 
devouring fire goeth forth to bum up and to 
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destroy it When we think of his law, it is 
a law which must be made honourable, 
even though, by the enforcement of its 
sanctions, it shall sweep into an abyss of 
misery aU the generations of the rebellious. 
And yet this God, just, and righteous, and 
true, IS a God of love, and of compa^on. 
infinite. He is slow to anger, and of great 
mercv. He does not afiOict willingly ; and 
as a father rejoices over his childrmi, does 
he long to rejoice in tenderness over us all ; 
and out of the store-house of a grace that m 
inexhaustible, does he ded out the offers 
of pardon and reconciliation to every one 
of us. Even in some way or other does the 
k>ve of God for his creatures find its way 
through the barrier of their sinfulness ; and 
he who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniauity.— he who hath spoken the word, 
and diaU he not perform it, — ^he of whose 
law it has been said, that not one jot or one 
tittle of it, shall pass away, till all be ful- 
filled,— he hdds out the overtures of friend- 
ship to the children of disobedience, and 
in^tes the guiltiest amon^ them to the 
light of his countenance, in time, and to the 
enjojrment of his glory and presence, in 
eternity. 

There is no one device separate from the 
gospd, by which the glory of any one of 
ttiese attributes can be exalted, but by the 
surrender or the limitation of another attri- 
bute. It is m the gospd done that we per- 
cdve how each of them mav be heightened 
to infinity, and yet each of them reflect a 
lustre on the rest When Christ died, jus- 
tice was magnified. When he bore the 
burden of our torment, the truth of God re- 
ceived its vindication. When the sins of 
the world brought him to the cross, the 
lesson taught by this impressive spectacle 
was, holiness unto the I^Drd. All the se- 
verer perfections of the Godhead, were, in 
fact, more powerfully illustrated by the 
deep and solemn propitiation that was made 
for sm, than they could have been by the 
direct punishment of sin itself.— Yet all re- 
doundmg to the triumph of his mercy. — 
For mercy, in the exercise of a simple and 
spontaneous tenderness, does not make so 
high an exhibition, as mercy forcing its 
way through restrdnts and difilcultie^*— as 
mercy accomfdishing its purposes by a 
plan of unsearchable wisdom,— as mercy 
surrendering what was most dear for the 
attdnment of its ofcrject,— as the mercy of 
God, not dmply loving the world, but so 
loving it as to send his only beloved Son, 
and to lay upon him the iniquities of us 
all,— as mercy, thus surmounting a barrier 
which, to created eye, appeared immove- 
able, and which both pours a glory on the 
other excellencies of the Godhead, and re- 
joices over them. 

It is the gospd of Jesus Christ which has 
poured the light of day into aU the intri- 
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cacieiofthkooiitemplation. We there see 
no oompromifle. and no surrender, of the 
attributes to each other. We see no mutual 
encroachment on their reqiective promoes, 
»no lettm^ down of that entire and abso- 
lute perfection which behmffs to every part 
in the character of the Godhead. The jus- 
tice of God has not been invaded; for by 
him. who poured out his soul unto the 
death for us, has the whole weight of this 
agffrieTed and oflended attribute been borne ; 
and from that cross of agony, where he 
cried out that it was finished^ does the di- 
vine Justice send forth a brighter and a 
nobler radiance oi vindicated majesty, than 
if the minister of vengeance had gone forth 
and wreaked the whole sentence of con- 
demnation on every son and daughter of 
the species. And as the justice of God has 
sufiered no encroachment^ so, such is the 
admirable skilfulness of this expedient, that 
the mercy of God is restrained by no limi- 
tation. It is arrested in its offers by no 
questions about the shades, and the degrees, 
and the varieties of sinfulness. It st^ at 
no point in the descending scale of human 
depravity. The blood of Christ cleansing 
from all sin. has spread such a field for its 
invitations, that in the full confidence of a 
warranted and universal commission, may 
the messengers of grace walk over the face 
of the world, and lay the free ^ift of ac- 
ceptance at the door of every individual, 
and of every family. Such is the height, 
and dep&, and breadth, and length, of the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus ; and yet it is 
a mercy so exercised, as to keep the whole 
council and character of God unbroken, — 
and a mercy, from the display of which, 
there beams a brighter radiance than ever 
from each lineament in the image of the 
Godhead. 

. Now if the glory of God be so involved 
in this way of redemption, what shall we 
think of the disparagement, that is rendered 
to him, and to all his attributes, by the man 
who, without respect to the work and the 
righteousness of Christ, seeks to be justified 
bv his own righteousoess? It is quite possi- 
ble for man to toil and to waste his strength 
on the object of his salvation, and yet, by all 
he can make out, may be only widraing 
his laborious deviation from the path which 
leads to it Do his uttermost to establish a 
righteousness of his own, and what is the 
whole fruit of his exertion ?— the mere 
semblance of righteousness, without the in- 
fusion of its essential quality,— labour with- 
out love,— the drudgery of the hand, without 
the desire and devotedness of the heart, as 
its inspiring principle. If the man be dis- 
satisfied as he certainly ought to be, then a 
sense of unexpiatea guilt will ever and anon 
intrude itself upon his fears ; and a resist- 
less conviction of the insufficiency of all his 
performances will never cease to haunt and 



to paralyze him. In these clrcnmstanoei^ 
there may be the conformity of the letter 
extorted from him, in the spirit of bondage; 
but the animating soul is not there, whldi 
turns obedience into a service of delight and 
a service of aflbction. In Heaven's account, 
such obedience as this is but the mockery 
of a lifeless skeleton ; and. even as a skde- 
ton, it is both wanting in its parts^ and 
unuiapcdy in its proportions. It is an obe- 
dience ddlBCtive, even in the tale and mea- 
sure of its external duties. But what per^ 
vades the whole of it by the element of 
worthlessness is, that, destitute of love to 
God, it is utterly destitute of a celestial cha- 
racter, and can never prepeie an inhabitant 
of this world for the jovs or the services of 
the great celestial family. 

And, on the other hand, if the man be 
satisfied, this very circumstance gives to the 
righteousness that he would establish for 
himself, the character of an insult upon 
God, instead of a reverential ofiering. It is 
a righteousness accompanied with a certain 
measure of confident feeling, that it is ^ood 
enough for the acceptance of the Lawgiver. 
There is in it the audacity of a claim and 
a challenge upon his approbation. Short 
as it is, in respect of outward performance, 
and tainted within by the very spirit of 
^iffthliness, it is brought like a lame and dis- 
eased victim in sacrifice, and laid upon the 
altar before him. It is an evil and a bitter 
thing to sin against God ; but it is a edSk 
more direct outrage upon his attributes, to 
expect that he will look on sinfulness with 
complacency. It is an open defiance to the 
law, to trample upon its requirements ; but 
it were a still deadlier overthrow of its au- 
thority, to reverse its sanctions, and make 
it turn its threatenings into rewards. The 
sinner who disobeys and trembles, renders 
at least the homage of his fears to the truth 
and power of the Eternal. But the sinner 
who makes a righteousness of his infirmi- 
ties; and puts a gloss upon his disobedience, 
and brings the accursed thing to the gate of 
the sanctuary, and bids the piercing eye of 
Omniscience look upon it, and be satisfied, 
— tell us whether the fire which coroeth 
forth vnll bum up the offering, that it may 
rise in sweetly smelling savour to him who 
sitteth on the throne ; or will it seize on the 
presumptuous oflRsrer, who could thus dare 
the inspection, and thrust his unprepared 
ft)otstep within the precincts of unspotted 
holiness ? 

And how must it go to aggravate the of- 
fence of such an approach, when it is made 
in the ftce of another righteousness which 
God himself hath provided, and in which 
alone he haUi proclaimed that it is safe fbr 
a sinner to draw nigh. When the alterna- 
tive is fairly proposed, to come on the merit 
of your own obedience and tried by it, ot 
to come on the merit of the obedience of 
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Ciukl and reeeive in your own person the 
reward which he hath purchased for 3rou,— 
only think of the aspect it must bear in the 
eye of Heaven, when the offer of the porfect 
righteousness is contemptuously set aside, 
and the sinner chooses to appear in his own 
character before the presence of the Eternal 
When the imputation of vanity and useless- 
seas is thus fastened on all that the Son hath 
done, and on all that the Father hath devised 
for the redemption of the guilty,— -when 
that righteousness, to accompUsh which, 
Christ had to travail in the greeitness of his 
strength, is thus held to be nothing, by (»rear 
toies whose every thought, and ever^ per- 
ibnnance, have the stain of corruption in 
them — when that doctrine of his death, on 
which, in the book of God's counsd, is made 
to turn the deliverance of our world, is 
eoonted to be foolishneaB,~when the sinner 
thus persists in obtruding his own virtue on 
the notice of the Lawgiver, and refuses to 
pttt on, as a covering of defence, the virtue 
of his Saviour. — we have only to confrMt 
the lean, shrivelled, paltry dimensions of the 
one, witn the faultless* and sustmned, and 
Godlike perfection of the other, to perceive 
how desperate is the folly, and how un- 
eseapable is Uie doom of him who hath 
neffleeted the great salvation. 

It is thus that the refhsalof Christ, as our 
righteousness, stamps a deeper and a more 
atrocious character of rebellion on the guilty 
than before,~and it is thus that the word 
of his mouth, like a two^ged sword, per- 
forms one function on him who accepts, 
and an opposite functlcm on him who de- 
^>ise8 it If the gospel be not the savour of 
hie unto life, it mil be the savour of death 
untodeath. If it be not a rock of confi- 
dence, it will bearock of offence, and it will 
fall upon him who resists it, and grind him 
into powder. If we kiss not the Son, in the 
day of our peace, the day of his wrath is 
coming, and who shall be able to stand when 
his anger is kindled but a little? We have 
already offended God by the sinfulness of 
our practice,— we may yet offend him still 
more by the haughtiness of our pretensions. 
The evU of our best works constitutes them 
an abomination in his sight; but nothing 
remains to avert the hostility of his truth 
and his holiness against us, if b}^ those works 
we seek to be justified. It will indeed be 
the sealing up of our iniquity, if our obe- 
dience, impregnated as it is with the very 
spirit of that inimiity, shall be set up in rival- 
ship to thf obedience of bis only and well 
beloved Son, — if^ by viewing the defect of 
onr righteousness, as a thins of indifference, 
^ the fulness of his, as a thing of no value, 
^ shall heap insult upon transgression,— 
vid if^ after the provocation of a broken law. 
we shall maintain Uie boastful attitude or 
him who hath won the merit and the re- 
v^ard of victory, and in this attitude add the 
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farther provocation of a lighted and re- 
jected gospel. 

II. We diall conclude, for the present, 
these brief and imperfect remarks, l^ ad- 
verting to the solidtty of that foundation of 
peac& which the gospel scfaeme of mercy 

grovides for every sinner who concurs in 
« It is altogether worthy of observation, 
bow, under this exquisite contrivance, the 
very elements of disquietude in a sinner's 
bosom, are turned into the elements of com- 
fort and confidence in the mind of a be- 
liever. It is the unswerving truth of God. 
which haunts the former by the thought of 
the certainty of his coming vengeance. But 
this very truth, committed to the fulfilment 
of all those promises, which are yea uid 
amen in Christ Jesus, sustains the latter by 
the thought of the certamtv of his coming 
salvation. It is justice, unbending justice, 
which sets such a seal on the condemnation 
of the disobedient, that ever^ sinner who is 
out of Christ, feels it to be urrevocable. fo 
Christ, this attribute instead of a terror, be- 
comes a security ; for it is just in God to 
justify him ifriio believes in Jesus. It is the 
sense of God'e violated authority which fills 
the heart of an awakened sinner with the 
fear that he is undone. But this authority 
under the gospel proclamation, is leagued 
on the side of comfort, and not of fear ; for 
this is the conmiaiidment of God, that we 
believe in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as he has given us commandment It is not 
by an act of mercy, triumphing ov&t the 
other attributes, that pardon is extended to 
the sinful ; for, under the economy of the 
gospel these attributes are all engaged on 
Uie side of mercy; and God is not only 
merciful, but he is faithlbl and just in fbr- 
giviuff the sins of those who accept of Christ, 
as helsi^ered to them in the gospel. Those 
very perfections, then, which ^ and neces- 
sitate the doom of the rebellious, {orm into 
a canopy of defence around the head of the 
believer. The guarantees of a smner's pun- 
ishment now become the guarantees of 
promise; and while, like the fiaming sword 
at ihe gSite of paradise, they turn every 
way, and shut him out of every access to 
the Deity but one,— let him take to that 
one, and they instantly become to him the 
sureties and the safe-guard of that hidmg- 
place into which he has entered. 

The foundation, then, of a believer^ peace, 
is, in every way, as sure and as solia as is 
the foundation of a sinner's fbars. The very 
trutii which makea the one tremble, because 
staked to the execution of an unfulfilled 
threat, ministers to the other the strongest 
consolation. It is impossible for God to lie, 
says an awakened sinner, and this thought 
pursues him with the agohy of an arrow 
sticking fast It is imposrible for God to 
lie, says a believer ; and as he hath not only 
said but sworn, there are two immutable 
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things by which to andior the confidence 
of him who hath fled for refuge to the hope 
let before him. He staggers not at ike 
* promises of God, because of unbelief He 
holds himself steadfast, by simply counting 
him to be ihithAil who hath promised. It 
is through that very fidth, by being strong 
in whiim he giTCs glory to God, that he 
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gains peace to his own heart; and the jus- 
tice which beams a. terror on all who stand 
without, utterly passes by the shidded head 
of him who hath turned to the strong hold, 
and taken a place under the shadow of bis 
wings, who httth satisfied the justice of God, 
and taken upon himself the burden of its 
fullest vindication. 
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m. It Is a matter <tf direct and obvious 
understanding, how the law. by its pnmiises 
and its threatenings, should exert an mflu- 
enoe over human conduct We seem to 
walk in a i^ain path, when we pass onwards 
Drom the enforcements o( the law, to the 
efibct of them on the fearM'^ ^ hopes, 
and the purposes <^ man. Do this, and you 
shall live ; and do the opposite of this, and 
you diall fadeii life^ form two dear and 
disdnct processes^ in the conceiving of 
which, Oiere is no difficulty whatever. The 
motive and the movement both stand intel- 
ligibly out to the disoemmoit of common 
sense; nor in the application of such argu- 
ment as this, to the design of operating on 
the character or life of a human being, is 
there any mystery to embarrass, any hidden 
stq), which, bv baffling our every attempt 
to seize upon it, leaves us in a state of help- 
less perplezi^. 

The same is not true oi the gospel, or of 
the manner in which it operates on the 
springs of human ac^on. It is not so rea- 
dily seen how its privileges can be appro- 
priated by faith, and at the same tune its 
precepts can retain their practical authority 
over tne conduct of a believer. There is an 
alarm, and an honest alarm, on the part of 
many, lest a prodamation of free grace pnto 
the world, should undermine aU our securi- 
ties for tne cause of righteousness in the 
world. They look with jealousy upon the 
freeness. They fear lest a deed so ample 
and unconditional, of forgiveness for we 
past, should give rise, in the heait of a sin- 
ner, to a secure opinion of its impunity for 
the future. What they dread is, that to pro- 
claim such a freeness of pardon on the part 
of God, would be to proclaim a correspond- 
ing freeness of practice on the part of man. 
They are able to comprehend how the law, 
by its direct enforcements, should operate 
in keeping men from sin ; but they are not 
able to comprehend how, when not under 
the kw, but under grace, there should con- 



tinue the same motives to abstain from shi, 
as those intelligible ones which the law 
frnmishes, or even other motives of more 
poweriul operation. We are ouite sure that 
there is something here which needs to be 
made plain to the understandings of a venr 
numerous class of inquirers^— ^ knot of dif- 
ficulty whidi needs to be untied, — a hidden 
step m the process of explanation, <hi whidi 
they may nrmly pass mm what is known 
to what is unuiown. There are not two 
terms in the whole compass of human lan- 
guage^ which stand more frequently and 
more &iniliarly contrasted with each other, 
than those of faith and good works; and 
this, not merely on the question of our ac- 
ceptance before God, but also on the ques- 
tion of the personal character and acquire- 
ments of a true disciple of Christ It is 
positively not seen, how the possession of 
the one should at all stimulate to the per- 
formance of the other.— how the peace of 
the gospel diould reside in the same heart, 
frrom which there emanates, en the life of a 
bdiever, the practice of the gospel, — 1k)w a 
righteousness that is without tne deeds o( 
the law, should stand connected, in the ac- 
tual history of him who obtains it, with a 
zealous, and diligent, and every-day doing 
of these deeds. 

There is much in all this to puzzle the 
man who is experimentally a strange^' to 
the truth as it is in Jesus. Nor does it at 
all serve to extricate or to enlighten hun, 
when he is made to perceive, that, in pomt 
of fact, those men who most cordially assent 
to the doctrine of salvation being all of grace 
and not of works, are most assiduous in so 
walking, and in so working, and in so pains- 
taking, as if salvation were all of works, 
and not of grace. The fact is quite obvious 
and unquestionable. But the prindpla on 
which it rests, remains a mystery to the 
general eye of the world. They marvd, but 
tney go no farther. They see that thus It 
is, but they see not how it is ; and they put 
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it clown among those inexplicable oddities 
which do at times occur, both in the moral 
and natural kingdom of the creation. 

But in all our attempts to dissipate this 
obscurity, it is well to advert to the total 
diilerence between him who has the faith, 
and him who has it not. The one has the 
materials of the argument under his eye, 
and within the grasp of his handling. llKe 



oflier may be able to recognize in the argu- 
ment, a logical and consistrat process ; but 
he is at a loss about the simple conceptions^ 
which form the materi^ds of the argument 
He is like a man who can perform all the 
manipolations of an algebraical process, 
idiile be feels not the force or the signifi- 
eancy of the s3rmbols. His habits of ratio- 
cination enable him to perceive, that there 
is a connexion between the ideas in the ar- 
gument. But the ideas themselves are not 
manifest to him. It is not in the power of 
leasoning to supply this want lu^uoning 
cannot create the primary materials of the 
argument It only cements them tosether. 
And h^re it is, that 3rou are met by the im- 
poteney of human demonstration,~and are 
lednoed to the attitude of knoddnff at a 
door which you cannot open,— and fed 
your need of an enlightening spirit, — and 
are made to perceive, that it is only on the 
threshold of Christianity, where you can 
bold the intercourse of a common sympa- 
thy and understanding with the world, — 
and tiiat to be admitted to the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven, you must pass into 
a region of manifestation, where the world 
eumot follow, but where it will oast the 
imputation of madness and of mysticiam 
after you. 

Without attempting to define faith, as to 
the nature of it, whidi could not be done 
but with other words more simple than 
itKli; let us look to the objects of faith* and 
see whether theredo not emanate from tnem, 
asanctifying influence on the heart of every 
real believer. 

First, then, the whole object of faith, is 
iSbe matter of the testimon^^ of God in 
Scripture. So that though faith be a single 
principle, and is designated in language hy 
t single term, — yet this by no means pre- 
dudes it from being such a prindpl^ as 
eomes into contact, and is conversant, with a 
Tery great variety of objects. In this re- 
ipeet it may bear a resemblance to sight, 
or hearing, or any other of the senses, by 
which man holds communication with the 
external things that are near him, and 
•round him. The same eye which, ifriien 
open, looks to a friend, and can, from that 
very hxkj aflbrd entrance into the heart for 
an emotion of tenderness, will also behold 
odier viable things, and take in an appro- 
priate infhience irom each of them, — will 
behold the prospect of beauty that is before 
iti and thoice obtahi gratification to the 
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taste,— or will bdioM the spcM^e feHeity of 
animals, and thence obtain gratification to the 
benevcdence,— or will behold the predpice 
beneath, and thmoe obtain a warning of , 
danger, or a direction of safety,— or nay 
bdiold a thousand different objects^ and 
obtam a thousand different fedings and 
different intimations. 

Now the same of feith. It has been called 
the eye of the mind. But whether this be 
a weil conceived image or not, it certainly 
affbrds an inlet to the mind for a great 
variety of communications. The Apostle 
calls faith the evidence <^ things not seen,— 
not of one such thing, but of very many 
sudi things. The man who possesses faitL 
can be no more inteUeetually blind to one or 
these thmffs, and at the same time knowhig 
and bdieving as te another of them, than 
the man who possesses sight can, with his 
eye open, perceive one external object, and 
have no perception of another, whidi stands 
as nearly and as conspicuously before him. 
The man who is destitute of sight, will 
never know what it is te feel the charm of 
visible scenery. But grant him sight ; and 
he will not only be made alive to this 
charm, but to a multitode of other infiu- 
encee, all emanating from the various ob- 
jects of visilRe nature, through the ere upon 
the mind, and against which his bundnesb 
had before oppo»Bd a hopdess and invbid- 
ble barrier. And the man who is destitute 
of faith, win never know what it is to fed 
the charm of the peace-speaking blood of 
Christ But grant him laith ; and he will 
not only be made alive to this charm, but 
to a multitude of other influences, all ema- 
nating firom the various truths of revda- 
tion, Uurough this mtellectual or^, on the 
heart of him who was at one tune Umd, 
but has now been made to see. This will 
hdp, in some measure, to dear up the per- 
pl^ty to whidi we have just now adverted, 
lliey who are under Its darkening mflu- 
ence, conceive of the feith which worketh 
peace, that it has only to do with one doc- 
trine, and that that one doctrine relates to 
Christ, as a peace-offering for sm. Now, it 
is very true, that it has to do with this one 
doctrme; but it has also to do with other 
doctrines, all equally presented before it in 
the very same record, and the view of all 
which ui equally to be had, from the very 
same quarter of co n t em platfon. In other 
words, the very same openhig of the men- 
tal esTB, 'through which die peace of the 
gom>el finds entrance into the bosom ei a 
feithfhl man, aflbrds an entrance for the 
righteousness of the gospd along with it 
The trudi that Christ died for the sids of 
the worid, will cast upon his ndnd its ep- 
propriate influence. But so also wiH the 
truth that Christ is to judge the world, and 
the truth diat unless ye repent ye diall 
p«idi} and the truth that th^ who have a 
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light to the tree of lif(^ are they who keep 
the oommandments, and the tmth that an 
unrighteous man shall not mheiit the king- 
dom of God. If a man see not every one 
object that is placed within the sphere of 
)m natural vision, he sees none of thenL 
and his whole body is full of darkness. It 
a man believe the Bible to be the word of 
God, he will read it; but if he redd it, and 
believe not every one truth that lies within 
the grasp of his undei^Btanding, he believes 
^none of them, and is in darkness^ and 
knoweth not whither he is going. 

If I open the. door of mv inkid to the 
word of God, I as eflectuaUy make it the 
repositoiy of various truths, as^ if I open 
the door of my chamber, and take in the 
Bible, I make this chamber the repository 
of the book, and of every chapter, and of 
every verse, that is contained in it I thus 
bring my mind into contact with every one 
influoace, that every one truth is fitted to 
exercise over it If there be nothing in 
these truths contradictory to each ouer, 
(and if there be, let this set aside, as it 
ought, the authority of the whole commu- 
nication,) then the mind acts a right and 
consistent part in believing eadi of thenu 
and in submitting itself to the influence of 
each of them. And thus it is, tBat believing 
the prq)itiation which is through the blood 
of Christ, for the remission of sios that are 
past, I may feel through him the peace of 
reconciliation with the Father; and be- 
lieving that he who cometh unto Christ for 
forgiveness must forsake all, I may also 
feel the necessity which lies upon me of 
departing from dl iniquity ; and bdieving 
that in myself there is no strength for the 
accomplishment of such a task. I may look 
around fm* other expedients, tnan audi as 
can be devised by my own natural wisdom, 
or carried into efiect by my own natural 
energies; and believing that, in the hand 
of Christ there are gifts for the rebellious, 
and that one of these gifts is the Holy Spirit 
to strengthen his disciples, I may look to 
him for my sanctification, even as I look 
unto him for my redemption : and believing 
that the gift is truly promised as an answer 
to prayer, I may nuiigle a habit of prayer, 
'with a habit of wat(^Ailness and of en- 
deavour. And thus may I go abroad over 
^e whole territory of divine truth, and turn 
to its legitimate aceonnt ewery separate por- 
tion of it, and be in att a trusting, and a 
working, and a praying, and a rejoicing, 
and a trembling disciple, — and that, not be- 
cause I haie given myself up to theguidanoe 
of clashing imd contradictory principles, — 
but because, with a faith commensurate to 
the testimony of God, I give myself over 
in my whole ndbd, and whole person, to 
the authority of a whole BiUe. 

But secondly, let us take what some may 
think a more restricted view of the object 



€i fiuth, and suppose it to be Jesus Christ 
in his person sikT in his character. It is a 
summary, but at the same time a most true 
and substantial affirmation, that vire are 
saved by laith in Christ And yet this very 
affirmation, true as it is,.may have been so 
misunderstood as to darken the minds of 
many, into the very miseonception that we 
are attempting to expose. I could not be 
said to have faith ui an acquaaitanoe, iTI 
believed not all that he UAd me. Nor hafe 
I faith in Christ, if I believe not every item 
of that communication o( which he is the 
author, either by himsdf or by his mes- 
senffers. So that faith in Christ, so &r from 
excluding any of the truths of the Bible, 
comprehendi our assent to them alL But 
we are willing to admit, that the plmse is 
caknilated to rasten our attention more par- 
ticularly on such truth as relates, in a more 
immediate manner, to the person and the 
doings of the Saviour. Take it in this 
sense, and you will find, that tiiough emi- 
nentiy and directiy fitted to work peace in 
tiie heart of a believer, it is just as directly 
and powerfufiy on the side of his pnictleal 
righteousness. When I think of Christ, and 
think of him as one iTriio has poured out his 
soul unto the death for me, 1 fed a confi- 
dence in drawing near unto God. When 
employed in this contemi^tion, I look to 
him as a crucified Saviour. But without 
keepmg mhie eye for a single moment from 
off nis person,— without another exadsa 
of mind, tiian that by which I look unto 
Jesus, dmply and entuelv^ as he is set forth 
unto me, — I also behold mm at one timeas 
an exalted Saviour, and at another time as 
a commanding Saviour, and at another time 
as a strength^ing Saviour. In other words, 
by the mere work of faith in Christ, I Ining 
my heart mto contact with all those motiw, 
and all those elements of influence, which 
give rise to tiie new obedience of the gos- 
peL When the veil betwixt me and te 
Saviour is withdrawn,— when God Klines 
in my heart with the light of the know- 
ledge of his own glory in the face of hn 
Son^T-whrni the Spirit taketh of the things 
of Christ, and showeth them unto me, a^ 
I am asked whidi of the things it is that is 
most fitted to arrest a convict sinner, in 
the midst of his cries and prayers for de- 
liverance, — ^I would say, that it was Christ 
lifted up on the cross of his oflences, and 
pouring out the blood of that mighty ex- 
piation, by which the guilt of them all is 
washed away. This is tiie rock on whieh 
he will build all his hopes of acceptance 
before God. He will look unto Chr&t and 
be at peace. But this is not the only atti- 
tude in which Christ is revealed to him. 
He wifl look to Christ as an example. He 
will look to him as a teacher. Hewillldok 
to him in all the capacities whieh are at- 
tached to the person, or identified with tiia 
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doings of the Sftviotir. He will look to him. 
aflBerting his right of authority and disposal 
orer those whom he has purchased unto 
himself. He will, by the eye of faitli, see 
diat rebuking glance which our Saviour cast 
over the misconduct of his disciple& — and 
ulilch, when Peter saw, by the eye or sight, 
he was so moved by the spectacle, that he 
went out and wept bitterly. That meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ, in the name 
of which, Paul besought his disciples to 
walk no more afler the flesh, will be pre- 
sent in its influence on those who, though 
they see him not, yet believe him, and have 
their conceptions filled and satisfied with 
his likeness. They will behold him to be 
an exalted Prince, as well as an exalted Sa- 
viour, and they will count it a faithful say- 
ing, that he came to sanctify as well as re- 
deem, — and they will look upwards to his 
present might as a commander, as well as 
forwards to his future majesty as a judge,— • 
and they will be thoroughly persuaded, that 
to persevere in sin, is altogether to thwart 
the great aim of the enterprize of our re- 
demption, — and they will understand as 
Paul did) who affirmed, with expostulations 
and tears, that Uie enemies of righteotisness 
are also the enemies of the cross; — and 
thus, from Christ, in all his various attitudes, 
will a moralizing power descend on the 
hearts of those who really believe in him,- 
and as surely as any man possesses the 
faith that is in Christ Jesus, so surely will 
he be sanctified by that faith. 

And, thirdly, let us confine our attention 
still farther, to one particular article of our 
&ith. Paul was determined to know no- 
thmg, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 
Now, conceive faith to attach itself to the 
latter clause of this verse, and that Christ 
crucified, for the time being, is the single 
object of its contemplation. There is still 
no sudi . thing as a true fidth, attachinfi^ 
itself to this one object exclusively ; ana 
though at one time it may be the sole con- 
templation which engrosses it, at other 
times it may have other contemplations. If, 
in &ct, it ^ut out those other contempla- 
tions, which are furnished l^ the subject- 
matter of the testimony of God, it may be 
S roved now, and it wul be proved ui the 
ay of reckoning, to be no fiedth at all. But 
just as it has been sud, that the mind can 
only think of one thing at a time, so faith 
may be employed, for a time, in lookmg 
only towards one object ; and as we said be- 
fore, let Christ crucified be conceived to be 
that one object From what has been said 
akeady, it will be seen, that this one exer- 
cise of &ith will not counteract the legiti- 
mate effect of the other exercises. But we 
4iould like to compute the influence of this 
one exercise on the heart and life of a be- 
liever. In the case of an Antinomian, the 
doctrine of the atonement may furnish a 
2P 



pretext and a pacification to his conscience^ 
under a wUful habit of perseverance in 
iniquity. But, if this partial faith of his be 
not a real faith, then we are not responsible 
for his conduct, nor ought he to be at all 
quoted as an exception against that alliance, 
for which we are contending, between Uie 
faith of the gospel ^nd the cause of practical 
righteousness. Only grant the faith to be 
r^ and as there is no one doctrine of the 
Bible, out of which it may not gather a pu- 
rifying infiu^ce to the heart, so out of tnis 
doctrine of the tltonement) will such a puri- 
fying influence descend moat abundantly on 
the heart of every genuine believer. 

For, it first takes away a wall of partition, 
which, in the case of every man who has 
not received this doctrine^ lies across the 
path of his obedience at the very com- 
mencement So long ,a8 1 Aink that it is 
quite impossible for me so to run as to ob- 
tain, I WUl not move a single footstep. Un- 
der the burden of a hopSess controversy 
between me and God, I feel as it were 
weighed down to the inactivity of despair. 
I live without hope j and so long^as I do so, 
I live without Qod m the world. And be- 
sides, he, while the object of my terror, is 
also the ok^ect of my aversion. The hdp- 
less necessity under which I labour, so long 
as the question of my guilt remains unset- 
tled is to dread the ^ing whom I am com- 
manded to love. I may occasionally cast a 
feeble resard towards that distant and inac- 
cessible Lawgiver : But so long as I view 
him shrouded in the darkness of frowning 
majesty, I can place in him no trust, and I 
can bear towanls him no filial tenderness. 
I may occasionally consult the require- 
ments of his law: But when I look to the 
uncancelled sentence that is against me, I 
can never tread, with hopeful or assured 
footsteps, on the career of obedience. But 
let me look unto Christ lifted up for our 
oflbnces, and see the hand-writmg of ordi- 
nances that was against us, and which was 
contrary unto us, nailed to his cross, and 
there blotted out and taken out of th^ way ; 
and then I see the barrier in ouestipn level- 
led with the ground. I now bc»old the way 
of repentance cleared of the obstructions, 
by wnich it was aforetime rendered utterly 
impassable. This is the will of God —even 
your sanctification, may be sounded a thou- 
sand times in the ear of an unbeliever, and 
leave him as iomioyeable as it found nim; 
because, while under a sense of unexpiated 
guilt, he sees a mighty parapet before him, 
which he cannot scale. But if the same 
words be sounded in the ears of a believer, 
they will put him into motion. For to him 
the parapet is opened up. and the rough 
way is made smooth, and tne mountain and 
the hill are brought low, and the valley of 
separation is filled, and he is made to see 
the salvati<m of God. The path of obedience 
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is made level before him, and he enters it 
with the inspiration of a new and invigora- 
ting principle; and that lore to God, which 
the oonseiousneas of guilt will ever keep at 
a distance from the heart, now takes up the 
room of this terrifying, and paralysing, and 
alienating sentiment; and the reception of 
this doctrine (^ atonement is just as much 
the turning point of a new character, as it 
is the tummg point of a new h(^ ; and it 
is the very point in the histtNry m every 
hutean soul, at vniich the alacrity of gospel 
obedience takes its commencement^ as well 
as the cheerfulness of goiqpel anticipations. 
Till this doctrine be believed, there is no 
attempt at obedience at all ; or else, it is 
such an obedience as is totally unanimated 
by the lift and the love of real godlmess. 
And it is not till this doctrine has taken 
possession of the mind, that any man can 
iake up the language of the Psidmist, and 
say, ''Lord. I am thy servant, I am thy ser- 
vant, thou nast loosed ray bonds." 

Concmve, then, a believer with the career 
of obedience thus opened up and made 
hopeful to hnn,— conceive him with the ne- 
cessity of obedience made just as authen- 
tically known to him as are the tidings of 
his deliverance from guil^ — conceive a man 
who, by the act of rendering homaffe to the 
truth of God, rests a confidence in the death 
of Christ for pardon, and who also, by the 
ver)r same act, subscribes to the sayings of 
Christ about repentance, and the new walk 
of the new cseature,— and then let me ask 
you to think of the securities which encom- 
pNasB his mind, and protect it from the delu- 
sion that we have already alluded to. We 
have said that the peace which is felt in a 
va^ apprehensioa of God's mercy, and 
wmch makes no account of his truth, or of 
his justice, has the effect of making him 
who entertains it altogether stationary, in 
point of acquirement. With the semblance 
of good that he has about him, he will meet 
the sterner attributes of the Deity. For his 
defect of real good, he will draw on the in- 
dulgent attributes of the Deity, fie will 
mate the charaeter (tf God, suit itself to his 
own character, so that any stimulus to ad- 
vance or to perfect it, shall be practically 
done away. And thus it is, that along the 
whde ranee of human accomplishment, 
you mav observe an unvaried state of re- 
po8e,~the repose, in fact, of death,— for the 
repose of man who brought to the estimate 
of a spiritual law, will be found, to use the 
significant language of the Bible, dead in 
trespasses and sins,—- sinning at one time 
without remorse, trusting at another time 
without foundation. 

Now the gospel scheme of mercy is clear 
of this abuse altogether. It comes forth 
upon the sinner with an antidote against 
this security, just as strong and as promi- 
nent as IS its antidote against de!9>air. In- 
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sonnich that the stale of the believer: in re* 
spect of motive and of practical innuence^ 
is the very reverse of what we have now 
adverted to. Jn the act of becoming a be- 
liever, he awakens from the deep and uni- 
versal lethargy of nature. With his new 
hope commences his new life. He ceaaoB 
to be stationary,~and what .is more, he 
never ceases to be progressive. He does 
not satisfy himself with barely moving on- 
wards to a higher point in the scale of ho- 
man attainment, and then sitting down 
with the sentiment that it is enough. He 
never counts it enough. The practical alti- 
tude of die believer is that oi one who is 
ever looking forwards. The practical move- 
ment of the believer is that of one who is 
ever pressmg forwards. He could not, whh- 
out a surrender of those essential prindpki 
which make him what he is, tarry at any 
one point in the gradation of moral ezo^ 
lence. It is not more inseparable from him 
to be ever doing well, than it is inseparable 
from him to be ever aspiring to do better. 
So that Uie paltry question about the de- 
grees and the comparisons of virtue, he en- 
tertains not for a moment ; and, with aU tiie 
aids and expedients of the gospel for help- 
ing his advancement, does he strenuoo^ 
prosecute the work of conforming to ttfe 
precept of the ffospel,— to be growing in 
grace, to be perfecting himself in holiiMSB. 

It has be^ a mudi controverted ques- 
tion, how far this process of continual ad- 
vancement will carry a believer in diis 
world. Some afllrm it will carry him to 
the pdnt of absolute perfection. Others 
more cautiously satisfy themselves by the 
remark, that whether perfection be ever 
our attainment or not, it ought always to 
be our aim. And one thing seems to be 
certain,— that there is no such perfection 
in this world, as might bring along with it 
the repose of victory. 

Paul counted all that was behind as no- 
thing, and he pressed onwards. And it is 
the experience of every Christian, who 
makes a real business of his sanctification, 
that there is a struggle between nature and 
grace, even unto the end. There is no dis- 
charge from this warfare, while we are in 
the body. To the last hour of life there 
will be the presence of a carnal nature to 
humble him, and to make him vigilant j 
and, with every true Christian, there will 
be the ascendency of grace, so as that this 
nature shall not have the dominion over 
him. The corruption of the old man win 
be effectually resisted ; but not, we fear, till 
the materialism of our actual frames be re- 
solved into dust, will this corruption be 
destroyed. The flesh lusting against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, is the 
snort but compendious description of the 
state of every believer in the world ;— and 
oould the c^vil and adverse principle be 
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eradicated, as well as overborne,— could a 
Irring man bid the sinful propensity,' with 
all its workings and all its inclinations, 
conclusively aviray from him, — could the 
authority of the new creature obtaJb sndi 
unrivalled sway over the whole machinery 
of the affections and the doings, that re- 
sistance was no longer felt, and the battle was 
brought to Jts termination, — if it were pos- 
sible, we say, for a disdpl^ on ihis side of 
the grave, to attain the eminenoy of a con- 
dition so glorious, then we know not of 
what uae to him would be eithei* a death 
or a resurrection, or why he might not 
bear his earthly tabernacle to heaven, and 
set him down by direct translation amongst 
the company of the celestial But no! 
There hangs about the person of the most 
pure and perfect Christian up(m earthy 
some mysterious necessity, of djring. That 
body, fliyled with such emphasis a vile 
body, by the Apostle, must be pulverized 
and made over agam. And not till that 
which is sown in comiption diall be raised 
in incorruption,— not tiU that which is 
•own in weakness shall be raised in power, 
—not tin that which is sown a natural 
body shall be raised a sphritual body,— not 
tin the soul of man occupy another tene- 
ment, and the body which now holds him 
be made to undergo some unknown but 
^kmous transformation, will he know what 
tt is to walk at perfect liberty, and, with 
the full play of his then emancipated 
powers, to expatiate without frailty, and 
without a flaw, in the service of his God. 

We know that the impression whidi 
many have of the disciples of the gospel is, 
that tbdr great and perpetual aim is, that 
they may be justified,— that the change of 
state which they are ever aspiring n&ir, is 
a change in their forensic state, uid not m 
thdr pcTspnaL— that if they can only at- 
tain delivery from wrath, uey will be sa- 
tisfied^— and that the only use they make 
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of Christ, is, through his means, to obtain 
an erasure of the sentence of their con- 
demnation. Now, though this, undoubt- 
edly, be one great desien of the gospel^ it 
is not the design in v^iich it terminates. 
It may, in fact, be only considered as a 
preparation for an ulterior accomplish- 
ment altogether. Christ came to redeem 
us from aS iniquity, and to purify us unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works. It were selnahneas under the guise 
of sacredness, to sit down, in placid con- 
tentment, with the single privilege of Jus- 
tification. It is only the introduction to 
hiflher privileges. 

But not till we submit to the righteous- 
ness of Christy as the alone meritorious 
plea of our acceptance, shall we become 
personally righteous ourselves.— not till we 
see the blended love and holiness of the 
Godhead, in our propitiation, shall we 
know how to combine a confidence in his 
mercy, with a reverence for his character, 
—not till we look to that great transac- 
tion, by which the purity of the divine na- 
ture is vindid^, and yet the sinner is 
delivered from the coming vengeance, shall 
we be freed from the dominion of sin, or 
be led to admire and to imitate the gteeA 
Pattern of excellence. The renewing Spirit, 
indeed, is withheld from all those who 
withhold their consent from the doctrine 
of Christ, and of him crucified. Paul was 
determined to know nothing else ; and it is 
in this knowledge, and in this alone, that 
we are renewed after the hnage of him 
who created us. 

Now the God of peace, that brought 
again firom the dead our Lord Jesui^ that 
great Sbepherd of the sheep, through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, make 
you periiect in every good work to do his 
will, working m you that which is weU- 
plearing fai his oght, through Jesus Christ, 
to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
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DISCOURSES 

OHTRK 

APPLICATION OF CHRISTIANITY 

TO THE 

COMMERCIAL AND ORDINARY AFFAIRS OF LIFE. 



PREFACE- 

Thb following Discourses can be reffarded in no other light, than as the frag- 
ment of a subject far too extensive to oe overtaken within a compass so narrow. 
There has only a partial survey been taken of the morality of the actions that 
are current among people engaged in merchandise : and with regard to the 
morality of the aLttections which stir in their hearts, and give a feverish and 
diseased activity to tiie pursuits of woridly ambition, this has scarcely been 
touched upon, save in a very general way in the concluding discourse. 

And yet, in the estimation of every cultivated Christian, this second branch of 
the subject should be by far the most interesting, — as it relates to that spiritual 
discipline by whiph the love of the world is overcome ; and by which all tiiat 
oppressive anxiety is kept in check, which the reverses and uncertainties of 
business are so apt to inject into the bosom ; and by which the appetite that urates 
him who hasteth to be rich is effectuallv restrained— so as to make it possible 
for a man to give his hand to the duties of his secular occupation, and, at the same 
time, to maiiiain that sacredness of heart which becomes every fleeting traveller 
through a seen^ all whose pleasures and whose prospects are so soon to pass away. 

Should this part of the subject be resumed at some future opportunity, there 
ore two questions of casuistry connected with it, which will demand no small 
degree of consideration. The first relates to the degree in which an affection for 
present things, and present interests ought to be indulged. And the second is, 
whether, on the supposition that a desire after the good things of the present life 
were reduced down to the standard of the gospel, there would remain a sufficient 
impulse in the world for upholding its commerce, at the rate which would secure 
the greatest amount of comfort and subsistence to its families, 

Without offering any demonstration, at present, upon this matter, we simply 
state it as our opinion, that, though the whole business of the world were in the 
hands of men thoroughly Christianised, and who, rating wealth according to its 
real dimensions on tne high scale of eternity, were chastened out of aU their 
idolatrous regards to it-^yet would trade, in these circumstances, be carried to the 
extreme limit of its being really productive or desirable. An affection for riches, 
beyond what Christianity prescribes, is not essential to' any extension of com- 
merte that is at all valuable or legitimate ; and in opposition to the maxim, that 
the spirit of enterprise is the soul of commercial prosperity, do we hold, that it 
is the excess of this spirit beyond the moderation of the New Testament, which, 
pressing on the natural boundaries of trade, is sure, at length, to visit every 
country where it operates, with the recoil of all those calamities, which in the 
shape of beggared capitalists, and unemployed operatives, and dreary intervals 
9f bankruptcy and alarm, are observed to foUow a season of overdone speculation, 
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DISCOUBSE I. 

On the meramiiU Vtrdiet which may exiit wUhma the Influence of ChrUHanity. 

"rntUy, bcethran, wliatso«?er duBfi un traa, wimbnewet dnnfi ue honeit, whatioever things are joft, 
wbttaoever things are pnra^ whatsoeter things are lovely, whatsoerer things are of good report ; tf there 
bs aqy yirtoe, if there he any praiae, think on theee thiii^.'*->PiUZ^RpMfu it. 8. 



The Apostle, in these venes, makes use of 
certain terms, without erer once proposing 
to advanoe any definition of their meaning. 
He presumes on a common understanding 
of this, between himself and the people 
whom ne is addressing. He presumes that 
they know what is signified by Truth, and 
Justice, and Lovelkiess, and the other mo- 
ral qualities which are included in the enu- 
meration of our text They, in fact, had 
words to express them, for many ages an- 
tecedent to the coming of Christianity into 
the world. Now, the very existence of the 
words proves, that, before the go^d was 
taught the realities which they emress 
must have existed also. These good and 
respectable attributes of character must 
haye been occasionally exemplified by 
men, prior to the religion of the New Tes- 
tammt The virtuous and the praisewor- 
thy must, ere the commencement of the new 
diimenaation, have been met with in society 
— &r the Apostle does not take them up in 
this passage, as if they were unknown and 
unheard of novelties—but such objects of 
general recognition, as could be under- 
stood on the bare mention of them, with- 
out warning and without explanation. 

But more than this. These virtues must 
not only have been exemplified by men, 
previous to Uie entrance of the gospel 
amongst them — seeing that the terms, ex- 
pressive of the virtues, were perfectly un- 
deracood^but men must have known how 
to love and to admire them. How is it that 
we apply the epithet lovdy to any moral 
qualification, but only in as far as that 
qualification does in fact draw towards it a 
sentiment of love ? How is it that another 
qualification is said to be of good report, 
but in as far as it has receiv^ from men 
an applauding or an honourable testimony? 
The Apostle does not bid his readers have 
respect to such things as are lovely, and 
then, for the purpose of saving them from 
error, enumerate what the things are which 
he conceives to possess this qualification. 
He comraits the matter, with perfect con- 
fidence, to their own sense and their own 
apprehension. He bids them bear a re- 
ipect to whatsoever things are lovely— 
nor does he seem at all suspicious that, by 
ao doing, he leaves them in any darkness 
or uncertainty about the precise import of 
the advice which M is delivering. He 
therefore recognizes the competency of I 



men to estunate the lovely and the honour- 
able of character. He appeals to a tribunal 
hi their own breasts, and evidently sup- 
poses, that, antecedently to the light of the 
Christian revelation, there lay scattered 
among the species certain principles of feel- 
ing and of action, in virtue of which, they 
both occasionally exhibited what was just 
and true, and of good report, and also 
could render to such an exhibition, the ho- 
mage of their regard and of thdr reverence. 
At present we wall postpone the direct en- 
forcement of these virtues upon the ob- 
servation of Christians, and shall confine 
our thoughts of them to the object of esti- 
mating their precise importance and cha- 
racter, when they are realised by those who 
are not Christians. 

WMe we assert with zeal every doctrine 
of Christianity, let us not foi]E^ that there 
is a zeal without discrimination ; and that, 
to bring such a spirit to the defence of our 
fiuth, or of any one of its peculiarities^ is 
not to vindicate ihe causa but to discredit 
it Now, there is a way ot maintaining the 
utter depravity of our nature, and of doing 
it in such a style of sweeping and of ve- 
hement asseveration, as to render it not 
merely obnoxious to the taste, but obnoxious 
to ^e understandmg. On this subject there 
is often a roundness and a tementy of an- 
nouncement, which any intelligent man, 
looking at the phenomena of human cha- 
racter with his own eyes, cannot go along 
with i and thus it is, that there are iniudf 
cious defenders of orthodoxy, who have 
mustered against it not merely a positive 
dislike, but a positive strength of observa- 
tion and arguinent. Let the nature of man 
be a ruin, as it certainly is, it is obvious to 
the most common discernment, that it does 
not offer one unvaried and unalleviated 
mass of deformity. There are certain 
phases, and certain exhibitions of this na- 
ture, which are more lovely than others — 
certain traits of character, not due to the 
operation of Christianity at alL and yet 
calling forth our admiration ana our ten- 
derness—certain varieties of moral Com- 
plexion, far more fair and more engaging 
than certain other varieties ; and to prove 
that the gospel may have had no share in 
the formation of them, they in fact, stood 
out to Uie notice and respect of the world 
before the gospel was ever heard of. The 
classic page of antiquity sparkles with re« 
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peated exemi>lificatioiiB of what is bright 
and beautiful in the character of man ; nor 
do all its descriptions of external nature 
waken up such an enthusiasm of pleasure, 
as when it beaj« testimony to some grace- 
ful or devated doinff out of the history of 
the species. And whether it be the kindli- 
ness of maternal affection, or the unwearied- 
ness of filial piety, or the constancy of tried 
and unalterable friendship, or the earnest- 
ness of devoted patriotism, or the rigour of 
unbending fidelity^ or any other of the re- 
corded virtues which shed a glory over the 
remembrance of Greece and of Rome— we 
fuily concede it to the admiring sdiolar, 
that they one and all of them were some- 
times exemplified in those days of Heathen- 
ism; and that, out of the materials of a pe- 
riod, crowded as it was with moral abomi- 
nations, there may also be gathered things 
which are pure, and lovely, and true, and 
just and honest, and of good report 

What do we mean* then, it may be ask- 
ed, by the universal depravity of man? 
How shall we reconcile the admission now 
made, with the unqualified and authorita- 
tive language of the Bible, when it tells us 
of the totality and the magnitude of human 
corruption? Wherein lies that des9)erate 
wickedness, which is every where ascribed 
to all the men of all the feonilies that be on 
the face of the earth ? And how can such 
a tribute of acknowledgment be awarded 
td the sages and the patriots of antiquity, 
who yet, as the partakers of our fallen na- 
ture, must be outcasts from the favour of 
Godf and have the character of evil stamp- 
ed upon the imaginations of the thoughts 
of their hearts continu^y ? 

In reply to these questions, let us ^peak 
to your own experimental recollections on a 
subject in which you are aided, both by 
the consciousness of what passes wiUiin 
you, and by your observation of the cha- 
racters of others. Might not a sense of 
honour elevate that heart which is totally 
unfurnished with a sense of God? Might 
not an impulse of compassionate feeling be 
sent into that bosom which is never once 
visited by a movement of duteous lojralty 
towards ihe Lawgiver in heaven? Miffht 
not occasions of mtercourse vrith the Do- 
ings around us, develope whatever there is 
in our nature of generosity, and firiendship, 
and integrity, and patriotism; and yet the 
unseen Being, who placed us in this thea- 
tre, be neither loved, nor obeyed, nor liie^- 
ed to? Amid the manifold varieties of 
human character, and the. number of con- 
stitutional principles which 'enter kito its 
composition, might there not be an indi- 
vidual in whom the constitutional virtues 
so blaze forth and have the ascendency, as 
to give a general effect of gracefuhiess to 
the whole of this moral exhibition ; and yet 
may not that individual be as unmindftil of 
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his God, as if thd principles of his consti- 
tution had been mixed up in such a dMTer- 
ent proportion, as to make bun an odiiKiB 
and a revolting spectacle? In a word, 
might not Sens]lHlit|r shed, forth its teai& 
ana Friendship perform its servtee8,.aiid 
Liberality impiurt of its treasure, and Pft- 
triotism earn the gratitude of its country, 
and Honour maintain itoelf entire and un- 
tahited, and all the softenings of what is 
amiable, and all the glories of what is 
chivalrous and manly gather, into one 
bright effulgency of moral aecomplishaient 
on the person of him who never, for a sin- 
gle day of his life, subordinates one habit, 
or one affection^ to the will of the Al- 
mighty ; who is just as careless and as un- 
concerned about God, as if the native ten- 
dencies of his constitution had compounded 
him into a monster of deformity ; and who 
just as effectually realizes this attribute of 
rebellion against his Maker, as the most 
loathsome and profligate of the species, 
that he walks in the counsel of his own 
heart, and after the si^ht of his own eyesl 
The same constitutional variety may be 
seen on the lower fields of creation. Vou 
there witness the gentieness of one animal, 
the affectionate fiddity of another, the cruel 
and unrelenting ferocity of a third ; and 
you never question the propriety of the 
Languhge, when some of these insthictive 
tendencies are better reported of than 
others ; or when it is said of the fornix of 
them, tiiat they are the more fine, and amia- 
ble, and endearing. But it does not cmoe 
occur to you, that, even in the very best of 
these exhibitions, there is any sense of God, 
or that the great master-principle of his au- 
thority is at all concerned in it. Transfer 
this contemplation back again to our spe- 
cies ; and tmder the same complexional dif- 
ference of the more and the less lovely, or 
the more and the less hateful, you will per- 
ceive the same utter insensibility to the 
consideration of a God, or the same utter 
inefficiency on the part of his law to si^ 
due human habits and human inclmationa. 
It is true, Uiat there is one distinction be- 
tween the two cases; but it all goes to ag- 
gravate the guilt and the ingratitude of 
man. He has an understanding which the 
kiferior animals have not— «na yet, witii 
this understandinff, does he refuse practi- 
cally to acknowleage God. He has a eon- 
science, which they have not— and yel, 
though it whi«per in the ear of his iimer 
man the claims of an unseen legislator, 
does he lull away his time in the dnunben 
of indifference, and live without him in the 
worid. 

Or go to the people of anoflMr ptaneC, 
over whom the hold of allegiance to tiidr 
maker is unbroken— in whose hearts tfa» 
Supreme sits enthroned, and thioiigfaoQi 
the whole of whose history there runs the 
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perpetual and the unfailing habit of anbor- 
dinailon to his law. It is conceivable, thi^ 
wi& them too, there may be varieties of 
temper and of natural inclination, and yet 
all of them be nnder the effective control 
of one great and imperious principle; that 
in subjection to the will of God, every kind 
and every honourable disposition is che- 
rvdied to the uttermost ; and that in sub- 
jection to the same will, every tendency to 
anger, and malignity, and revenge, is re- 
pressed at the first moment of its threatened 
operation ; and that in this way, there will 
be the fostering of a constant encourage- 
ment given to the one set of instincts, and 
the stnigffling of a constant opposition 
made aginist the other. Now, only con- 
ceive ma great bond of allegiance to be 
dissolved; the mighty and subordinating 
principle, which wont to wield an ascend- 
CBC^ over every movement and every af- 
fectKm, to be loosened and done away ; and 
then vrould this lo]^, obedient worid, be- 
come what ours is, independent of Chris- 
liaaitf . Ev«y constitutional desire would 
nm out, in the unchecked spontaneity of 
its own movements. The law qf heaven 
woiAd ftimi^ no counteraction to the im^ 
poises and tendencies of nature. And tell 
ui^ in these circumstances, when the re- 
strain of rdigion was thus lifted off, and all 
the passions let out to take their own tn- 
multiious and independent career— tdl us^ 
% thoegh amid the uproar of the licentious 
and vindictive propensities, there did gleam 
forth at times some of the finer and the 
k>vdier enrmpathies of nature— 4dl us, if 
this wonil at all «ffectthe state of that 
world as a state of enmity agamst God; 
where his will was reduced to an element 
of utter insignificancy ; where the voice of 
tbekr rightM master fell powerless on the 
consciences of a listless and alienated fa- 
mily; where humour, and interest, and 
propensiQr— at one time selfish, and at an- 
other social — ^took their alternate sway over 
those hearts from which there was excluded 
iQefieetaal sense of an overruling God* Ifhe 
be unheeded and disovmed by the creatures 
whom he has formed, can it be said to alle- 
viate Ae deformity of their rd)dlion, that 
iSbey^ at times, experience the impi^ of 
some amiable iedinff which he' hath im- 
plaated, or at times nold out some bc«u- 
tBoasaess of atpeci which he hath shed over 
them? ShaU the value of the multitude of 
the gifts release them from their loyalty to 
the giver; and whoi nature puts herself 
imo the attitude of indiffinrence or hostility 
against him, now is it that the graces and 
the accomplishments <rf nature can be [^ead 
in mitigation of her antipathy to him, who 
■ivuled nature with all her graces, and up- 
holds hCT in the display of all her acoom- 
pfiahments? 
The way , theui to assert the depravity of 



man, is to fbsten on the radical element of 
depravity, and to show how deeply it lies 
incorponded with his moral constitution. 
It is not by an uttwance of rash and sweep- 
ing totalitjT to refuse him the possession of 
what ie lund in sjnnpathy, or of what is 
dignified in principle— for this were in the 
face of all observation. It is to charge him 
direct vrith his utter disloyalty to God. It 
is to convict him of treason against the ma- 
iesty of heaven. It is to press home upon 
him the impiety of not carine about God. 
It is to tell hinL that the houny and habit- 
ual language or his heart is, I will not have 
the Bemg who made me to rule over oie. 
It is to ffo to the man of honour, and, while 
we fraiuJy award it to him that his pulse 
beats high in the pride of integrity— it is to 
tdl him, that he who keeps it in living play, 
and who sustains the loftiness of its move- 
ments, and who, in one moment of time, 
could iurrest it for ever, is not in all hb 
thoughts. It is to go to the man of soft ami 
gentle emotions, and while we gaze in ten- 
derness upon him— it is to read to him, out 
of his own character, how the exquisite 
mechanism of feciing may be in full ope- 
ration. \iiiile he who framed it is forgotten ; 
^iHule he who poured into his constitution the 
milk ci human kindness, ma^ never be ad- 
verted to with one single sentunent of vene- 
ration, or on one single purpose of obe- 
dience ; while he who gave him his gentier 
nature, who dothed him m all its adorn- 
ments, and in virtue of whose appointment 
it is, taat, instead of an odious and a revolt- 
ing monster, he is the much loved child of 
sensibility, may be utterly disowned by 
him. In a word, it is to go around among 
all that Humanity has to offer in the shape 
of fair and amiaUe, and engaging, and to 
prove how deeply Humanity has revolted 
against that Bemg who has done so much 
to beautify and to exalt her. It is to prove 
that tiie carnal mind, nnder all its varied, 
complexions of hu'shness, or of delicacy, is 
ennuty agamst God. It is to prove thai 
let nature be as rich as she may in moral 
aocomplidimenls, and let the most favoured 
of her sons realize upon his own person the 
finest and'tiie fullest assemblage of them— 
should hft at the moment of leaving this 
theatre of^ display, and bursting loose from 
the framework of mortality, /stand in the 
presence of his judge, and nave the que9- 
tioB put to him, WhBit hast thou done unto 
me? Thismanofc(mstitutional virtue, with 
all the salutations he got upon earth, and all 
the reverence that he has left bdiind him, 
may, naked and defenceless, before him 
who sitteth on the throne, be left without a 
plea and without an argument 

Cipd's controversy with our species, is 
not, that the slow of honour or of human- 
ity is never f^t among them. It is, that 
none of tl^m understukletii, and none of 
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diem seeketh after GocL It is, that he is 
deposed from his rightful ascendency. It 
is that he, who in fact inserted in the hu^ 
man hosom every one principle that can 
embellish the individual possessor, or main- 
tain the order of society, is banii^ied alto- 
gether from the circle of his habitual con- 
templations. It is, that man taketh his way 
in life as much at random, as if there was 
no presiding Divinity at all; and that, 
whether he at one time grovel in the depths 
of sensuality, or at another kindle with 
some generous movement of sympathy or 
of patriotism^ he is at both times alike un- 
mindful of him to whom he owes his con- 
tinuance and his birth. It is, that he moves 
his every footstep at his own will ; and has 
utterly discarded, from its supreniacy over 
him, the will of that inviable Master who 
compasses all his goinffs, and never ceaaes 
to pursue him by Sie oaims of a resistless 
and legitimate authority. It is this which 
is the essential or the constituting principle 
of rebellion against God. This it is which 
has exiled the planet we live in beyond the 
limitsof his favoured creation — and whether 
it be shrouded in the turpitude of licentious- 
ness or cruelty, or occasionally brightened 
with the gleam of the kindly and the honour- 
able virtues, it is thus that it is seen as afar 
off, by Him who sitteth on the throne, and 
looketh on our strayed worid, as athwart a 
wide and dreary gulf of separation. 

And when, prompted b]r love towards his 
alienated children, ne devised a way of re- 
calling them — when, willing to pass over 
all the ingratitude he had gotten mm theur 
hands, he reared a pathway of return, and 
proclaimed a pardon and a welconie to all 
mIio should walk upon it— ^en through 
the offered Mediator, who magnified his 
broken law, and upheld, by his mysterious 
sacrifice, the digmty of mat government, 
which the children of Adam hm disowned, 
he invited all to come and be saved— 
should this message be brought to the door 
of the most honourable man upon earth, 
and he turn in contempt and hostility away 
from it, has not that Inan posted himself 
more firmly than ever on the ground of re- 
bellion? Though an unsullied integrity 
should rest upon all his transactions, and 
the homage of confidence and respect be 
awarded to him from every quarter of so- 
ciety, has not this man^ by slightmg the 
overtures of reconciliation, just plunged 
hhnself the deeper in the guilt of a wiKil 
and determined ungodliness ? Has not the 
creature exalted itself above the Creator; 
and in the pride of those accomplishments, 
which never would have invested his per- 
son had not they come to him from above, 
has he not. m the act of resistmg the gospel, 
aggravated the provocation of his whole 
previous defiance to the author of it? 

Thus much for all that is amiable, and 
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for all that is manly in the accomplish- 
ments of nature, disjoined from the faith of 
Christianity. They take up a separate 
residence in the human character from the 
principle of godliness. Anterior to this re> 
ligion, they go not to alleviate the guilt of 
our departure from the living God; and 
subsequently to this religion, they may 
blazon the char^ter of him who stands out 
against it ; but on the principles of a most 
clear and intelligent equhy, tney nev^ can 
shield him from the condemnation and the 
curse of those who have neglected the great 
salvation. 

The doctrine of the New Testament will 
bear to be confronted with all that can be 
met or noticed on the face of human society. 
And we speak most confidently to the ex- 
perience of many who now hear us, what 
we say, that often, in the course of their 
manifold transactions, have they met the 
man, whom the bribery of no advantage 
whatever could seduce into the slightest 
deviation from the path of integrity— the ^ 
man, who felt his nature within mm pot* 
into a state of the most painful uidignancy, 
at every thing that bore upon it the charao- 
ter of a sneaking or dishonouralde artifice— 
the man, who positively could not be at 
rest under the consciousness that he had 
ever betrayed, even to his own heart, the 
remotest symptom of such an inclination— 
and whom, therefore, the unaided law of 
justice ana of truth has placed on a high 
and deserved eminence in the walks of 
honourable merchandize. 

Let us not withhold from this character 
the tribute of its most rightful admiration • 
but let us further ask^ if, with all that he 
thus possessed of native feeling and consti- 
tutional mtegrity, you have never observed 
in any such individual an utter emptiness 
of rehgion; and that God is not in all his 
thoughts; and that, when he does what 
happens to be at one with the will of the 
Lawgiver, it is not because he is impelled 
to it by a sense of its being the will of the 
Lawgiver, but because he is impelled to it 
by the working of his own instinctive sen- 
sibilities; and that, however fortunate, or 
however estimable these sensibilities are, 
they still consist with the habit of a mind 
that is m a state of total indifference about 
God? Have you nev^ read in your own 
character, or observed in the character of 
others, that the claims of the Divinity may 
be ^tirely forgotten by the very man to 
whom society around him yield, and rightly 
yield, the homage of an unsullied and 
nonourable reputation ; that this man may 
have all his foundations in the world; that 
every security on which he rests, and eyeiy 
enjoyment upon which his heart is set, lieth 
on this side of death ; that a sense of the 
coming day on which God is to enta into 
judgment irttthim, » toetrwjrjpurpoaeof 
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prwtical ascendency, as good as eiq>unged 
alkwether from his bosom ; that he is far 
in Mte, and far in enjoyment, and far in 
haloliid contemplation, away from that 
God "Who is not far from any one of us ; 
thai his extending credit and his brighten- 
ing pitosperity, and his magnificent retreat 
£r^ business, with 9II the splendour of its 
accommodations— that these are the ftituri- 
ties at which he terminates ; and that he 
goes not in thought beyond them to that 
eternity, which in the flight of a few little 

rzs, will absorb all, and annihilate all? 
a word, have you never observed tiie 
man, who, with all that was right in mer- 
cantile principle, and all that was open and 
unimp^diable in the habit of his mercan- 
tfle transactions, lived in a state of utter 
estrangement from the concerns of immor- 
tality ? who, in reference to God, persisted, 
from one year to anotlier, in the spirit of a 
deep slumber? who, in reference to ihe 
man that tries to awaken him out of his 
lethargy, recoils, with the most sensitive 
dislike, from the faithfulness of his minis- 
trations? who, in reference to the Book 
which tells him of his nakedness and his 
gmlt, never consults it with one practical 
aim, and never tries to penetrate beyond 
that aspect of mysteriousness which it holds 
out to an undiBoeming world ? who attends 
not church, or attends it with all the life- 
lessness of a form ? who reads not his Bible, 
or reads it in the discharge of a sdf-pre- 
scribed and unfruitful task ? who prays not, 
or prays with' the mockery of an unmean- 
ing obs^vation? and, in one word, who 
vrhjle surrounded by all those testimonies 
whidi give to man a place of moral dis- 
tinction among his fellows, is living in utter 
oardeasneas about God. and about all the 
avenues which lead to him? 

Now, attend for a moment to what that 
is which the man has, and to what that is 
which he has not He has an attribute of 
character whidi is in itself pure, and lovdy, 
and honourable, and of good report He 
has a natural principle of integrity; and 
under its impulse he may be earned for- 
ward to sudi fine exhibitions of himscQi^ as 
are worthy of all admiration. It is very 
nobie, when the simple utterance of his 
word carrks as much security along with 
k as if he had accompanied that utterance 
by the signatures, and the securities, and 
the legal ^ligations which are reouired of 
other men. It mi^ tempt one to be proud 
of his species when he looks at the faith 
that is put in him by a distant correspon- 
dent, ^o, without one other hold of him 
tiian his honour, consigns to him the wealth 
of a whde flotilla, and sleeps in the confl- 
dence that it is safe. It is indeed an animat- 
ing thought, amid the gloom of this world's 
depravity, when we behold the credit which 
enenum puts in another, though separated 
2G 



by oceans and by continents ; when he fixes 
the anchor of a sure and steady depend^ice 
on the reported honesty of one whom he 
never saw ; when, with all his fears for &e 
treachery of the varied elements, through 
which his property has to pass, he knows, 
that should it only arrive at the door of its 
destined agent, all his fears and all his sus- 
picions may be at an end. We know nothing 
finer than such an act of homage from one 
human being to another, when perhaps the 
diameter of tne globe is between them; nor 
do we think that either the renown of her 
victories, or the wisdom of her councils, so 
signalizes the country in which we live, as 
does the honourable dealing of her mer- 
chants ; that all the glories of British policy, 
and British valour, are far edipsed by the 
moral splendour which British faith has 
thrown over the name and the character of 
our nation ; nor has she gathered so proud 
a distinction from all the tributaries of her 
power, as she has done from the awarded 
confidence of those men of all tribes, and 
colours, and languages, who look to our 
agency for the most faithful of all manage^ 
ment, and to our keeping for the most un- 
violable of all custody. 

There is no denying, then, the very ex- 
tended prevalence of a principle of integrity 
in the commercial world ; and he who hto 
such a principle within him, has that to 
which all the epithets of our text may 
rightly be appropriated. But it is just as 
impossible to deny, that, with this thing 
which he has, there may be another thing 
which he has not He may not have one 
duteous feeling of reverence which points 
upward to G^ He may not have one 
wish, or one anticipation, which points for- 
ward to eternity. He may not have any 
sense of dependence on the Being who sus- 
tahis«him; and who gave him his very 
principle o! honour, as part of that interior 
furniture which he has put into his bosom; 
and who surrounded him with the theatre 
on which he has come forward with the 
&iest and most illustrious displays of it; 
and who set the whole machmery of his 
sentiment and action agoing; and can, by 
a single word of his power, bid it cease 
from the variety, and cease from the grace- 
fulness ef its movements. In other words, 
he is a man of integrity, and yet he is a 
man of ungodlmess. 

He is a man bom for the confidence and 
the admiration of his fellows, and yet a man 
whom his Maker <can charge with utter de- 
fection fh)m all the principles of a spiritual 
obedience. He is a man whose virtues have 
'blazoned his own character in time, and 
have upheld the interests of society, and 
yet a man who has not, by one movement 
of principle, brought himself nearer to the 
kingdom of heaveUjthan the most profli- 
gate of the species. The condemnation, that 
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he b an alien from God, rests upon him in 
an the weight of its mmiitigated severity. 
The threat^ that they who forsei God shall 
be turned mto hell, will, on me great day 
of its fdl and sweepmg operation, inrolTO 
him among the wretched outcasts of eter- 
nity. That God from whom, while in the 
world, he withhdd every due odfermg of 
gratitude and remembrance, and univennd 
subordination of habit and of desire, wiU 
show him to his face, how. under, the delu- 
sive gaib of such sympathies as drew upon 
him the love of hu acquaintances, and of 
such integrities as drew upon him their re- 
spect and their confidence, he was in fact a 
determined rebel against the authoritp^ of 
heaven ; that not one commandment of the 
law, in the true extent of its interpretation, 
was ever fulfilled by him; that the pervad- 
ing principle of obedience to this law, which 
is love to God, never had its ascendenoy 
over him ; that the beseeching voice of the 
Lawgiver, so ofltoded and so insulted— but 
who, neverthdess, devised in love a way of 
rteonciliation for the guilty,— never had the 
effect of recalling hmi; that, hi fact, he 
neither had a wish for the friendship of 
God, nor cherished the hope of enJoYUig 
him, and that therefore, as he lived without 
hope, so he lived without God in the world; 
finding all his desire, and all his sufilciency, 
to be somewhere else, than in that fiivour 
which is better than life, and so, in addition 
to the curse of having continued not in all 
the words of the bode of God's law to do 
thom, entailing uiKm himself the 
aggravation of havmg neglected all the 
fm of his gospel 

We say, then, of this natural vhtue, what 
our Saviour said of the virtue of the Phari- 
sees, many of whom were not extortioners, 
as other men— that, verily, it hath its re- 
ward. WhendifrioinedfiromasenseofGod, 
it is of no rdigiOQS estimation whatever; 
nor will it lead to any religious blessing, 
either m time or in eternity. uhas,however, 
its eni03anait8 annexed to it, just as a fine 
taste has its enjoymenls annexed to it; and 
in these it is abundantly rewarded. It is 
exempted fifom that paim^ess oi hiward 
fMing which nature has annexed to every 
aet of departure fipom honesty. It is sas- 
tahied by a conscioiis sense of rectitude and 
elevation. It is gratifled by the homage of 

Sety; the members of which are efer 
ly to award the tribute of aokaowMg- 
ment to those vhrtnes ttAt support ^e in- 
terests of society. And finafly, it may be 
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said, that prosperity, with some oecanonal 
variations, is the general accompaninoit of 
that credit, which every man of undeylat- 
hiff justice is sure to draw around him. But 
what reward will you t^ us is due to hnn 
on ithe gre^t day of the manifestation of 
God's riffhteousness, whoi. in fact, he has 
done nothing imtQ God ? what reoompoioe 
can be awarded to him out of those t)ooks 
which are then to be opened, and in which 
he stands recorded as a man overchmed 
with the guilt of spiritual idolatry 7 ^w 
shall God grant unto him the reward of a 
servant, when the service of CM was not te 
principle of his doings in the world ; and 
when neither the justice he rendered to 
others^ nor the sensibility that he felt fbr 
them, bore the slightest character of an of- 
fering to his Maker? 

But wherever the religious principle has 
taken possession ci the mhid, it animates 
these virtues with a new spirit ; and when 
so animated, all such things as are pure, 
and lovely, and just, and true, and honest, 
and of gooa report, have a religious import- 
ance and character belon^mg to them. The 
text forms part of an epistle addressed to 
an the saints in Christ Jesus, which were 
at Philippi | and the lesson et the text is 
matter m direct and authoritative enforce- 
ment on all who are saints in Christ Jesus 
at the present da^. Christianity, with the 
weight of its positive sanctions on the side 
Gi what is amiable and honouraUe in hu- 
man virtue, causes such an influence to rest 
on the character of its genume disdiito^ 
that, on the ground both of inftexiUe jus- 
tice and ever-breathing charity, they are 
ever sure to tefive the vast majority of the 
world behind tiiem. Simplicity and godly 
smcerit3r form essential ingredients of that 
peculiarity by which they stand signallaed 
m the mioBt of an ungodly generation. Hie 
true friends of the goi^>el, tremblmgly aH!re 
to the honour of their master's caus^ Uu^ 
for the disgrace that has been brought on It 
by men who keep its sabbaths, and yiM, an 
ostentatious honvige to its doctrines and its 
sacraments. They utteriy disclaim all lel- 
lowriiip with that vile association of can! 
and of diqplicity, whidi has sometimes been 
exemplifled, to the triumph of the enemiee 
of religion; and they both fed the solemn 
truth, and act on the au^ority of the spr- 
ung, mat ndther thieves, nor liars, nor ex- 
UntioiienL nor unrighteous persons, have 
any part in the kingdom of Christ and of 
God. 
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DISCOURSE 11. 

J%e Infktence of ChritHamiy in aUSng and augmeniing the mercanfUe VirtueM. 

^For he that ia theM duafi ivftth C!hriit it aoceptibto to God, aad appiovod of moB.**— JZoMoiiff ziv. A 



We have aliead;^ oMeited the natuHBl ex- 
jstoice of such principles in the heart of 
man, as lead him to man^ graoeful and to 
many honourahle exhibitions of character. 
We We furthar asserted, that this formed 
no deduction whatever from that article of 
orthodoxy which affirms the utter depravity 
of our natme; that the essence of this de- 
pravity lies in man having broken loose 
from the authority of God, and delivered 
himsdf wholly up to the guidance of his 
own indmatimis ; that though some of these 
inclinations are in themselves amiable fea- 
tures of human character, and point in their 
efots to what is most useful to human 
society, yet devoid as thev all are of any 
reference to the will ana to the rightful 
sovereignty of the Supreme Being, they 
eoM not avert, or even so much as alle- 
viate that charse of ungodlmess, which may 
be folly carried round amongst all the sons 
snddanghteiBof the species; that they fur- 
nidi not the materials of any valid or satis- 
ftdory answarto the question, ^ What hast 
thou done unto God?* and that whether 
thqr are the desfares of a native rectitude, or 
the denres of an instinctive benevoleiMC^ 
they go not to purge awav the guilt of hav- 
ing no love, and no care ror the Being who 
fimned and who sustains them. 

But what is more. If the virtues and ae- 
complishments (^ nature are at all to be 
admitted into the controversy between God 
snd man, instead of forming any abatement 
iqK)a the enormity of our guilt, they stamp 
upon it the reproach of a still deeper and 
more determined ingratituda Let us con- 
ceive it possible, for a moment, that the 
beautiful personifications of scripture were 
all realized; that the trees of the forest clap- 
ped their hands unto God, and that the idea 
were glad at his presence ; that the little 
luOs riiouted on every side, and that the 
Tallies covered over with com sent forth 
their notes of rejoicing ; that the sun and 
the moon praised him, and the stars of light 
joined in the solemn adoration; that the 
Toice of glory to God was heard from every 
moontain and from every water-fall; and 
that all nature, animated uroughout b^ the 
coDsciouaness ofa pervading and presiding 
Deity, burst into one loud and universu 
aoog of gratulation. Would not a strain of 
greater fofliness be heard to ascend from 
those regions where the all-workmg God 
bad ^ft the traces of his own immensity, 
than from the tamer and the humbler 



sceneryof an ordinary landscape? Would 
not you \o6k for a gladder acclamation 
from the fertile field, than from the arid 
waste, where no character of grandeur 
made ud for the barrenness that was around 
you? Would not the goodly tree, oom- 
passed about with the glories of its summer 
foliage, lift up an anthem of louder grati- 
tude than the lowly shrub that grew be- 
neath it? Would not the flower, from 
whose leaves every hue of loveliness was 
reflected, send fdrth a sweeter rapture than 
the russet weed, which never drew the eye 
of any admiring passenger? And in a 
word, wherever you saw the towering emi- 
nences of nature, or the gimuture oi her 
more rich and beauteous adornments, would 
it not be there that you looked for the deep- 
est tones of devotion, or there for the ten- 
derest and most exquisite of its melodies? 
There is both ^e sublime of diaracter. 
and the beauteous oi character exemplified, 
upon man. We have the one in that high 
sense of honour which i[io interest and no 
terror can seduce from an^ of its obllffa- 
tions. We have the other in that kinoUi- 
ness of feeling, which one look, or one sigh 
of imploring distress can touch into liveliest 
mnpathy. Only grant that we have no- 
thing either in the constitution of our spirits, 
or in the struetiure of our bodies, which we 
did not receive; and that mind, with all its 
varieUes, is as mudi the product €i a creat- 
mg hano, as matter in all its modifications; 
and then, on the face of human society, do wis 
witness all the oradations ofa mond seraery, 
which may be directly referred to the operas 
tioBofhimwhoworkethallinalL It is our 
belief, that, as to any effectual sense of God, 
there is as deep a slumber throuffhout the 
whole of this world's living and rational 
generations, as there is throughout all the 
diversities of its mute and unconscious ma- 
terialiffin ; and that to make our alienated 
spirits again alive unto the Father of them, 
(»dls for as distinct and as miraculous an 
exertion of the Divinity, as would need to 
be put forth in the act of turning stones into 
the chUdien of Abraham. Conceive this to 
be done thai-^and that a quickening and a 
realizing sense of the Dei^ pervaded all the 
men of our species — and that each knew 
how to refer his own endowments, with an 
adequate expression of gratitude to the un- 
seen author of them^from whom we ask of 
all these various individuals, would you look 
for the halleluiahs of devoutest ecstacv? 
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Would it not be from him whom God had 
arrayed in the splendour of nature's bright- 
est accomplishments ? Would it not be from 
him, with whose constitutional feelings the 
movements of honour and benevolence were 
in fullest harmony ? Would it not be from 
him whom his Maker had cast into the hap- 
piest mould, and attempered into sweetest 
unison with all that was kincL and ^erous, 
and lovely, aad ennobled by the loftiest emo- 
tions, and raised above his fellows into the 
finest spectacle of all that was ffracefhl and 
all that was manly ? Surely, if the posses- 
sion of these moralities be just another 
theme of acknowledgment to the Lord of 
the spirits of all flesh, then, if the acknoly- 
ledgment be withheld, and these moralities 
have taken up their residence in the bosom 
of hint who IS utteriy devoid of piety, they 
go to aggravate the repro^ of nis iniEp*ati- 
tude ; and to prove, that of all the men upon 
earth who are far fh>m God, he stands at 
the widest distance^ he remains proof agamst 
the weightiest clamis^ and he, of the dead 
in trespasses and sins, is the most profoundly 
asleep to the call of religion, and to the su- 
premacy of its righteous obligations. 

It is by argument such as this, that we 
would attempt to convince of sin, those 
who have a righteousness that is without 
godliness ; and to prove, that, with the pos- 
session of such mines as are pure, and 
lovely, and honest, and of good report, they 
in fiaict can only be admitted to reconcilia- 
tion with God, on the same footing with 
the most worthless and profligate of the 
species ; and to demonstrate, that they are 
in the ve»r same state of need and of naked- 
ness, and are therefore children of wrath, 
even as others ; that if is ooJy through faith 
in the preaching of the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ tlmt they can be saved ; and 
that unless brought down from the delusive 
eminency of their own conscious attain- 
ments, they take their forgiveness through 
the blood of the Redeemer, andiheir sanc- 
tification through the spirit which is at his 
ffivmg, they shaU obtam no part in that in- 
heritance which is incorruptible and unde- 
filed, and which fadeth not away. 

But the gospel of Jesus Christ does some- 
iMng more than hold out a refuge to the 
gamy. It takes all those wh6 accept of its 
overtures under its supreme and exclusive 
durection. It keeps by them in the way of 
counsel and exhortation, and constant su- 
perintendence. The grace which it reveals, 
is a grace which not merely saves dl men, 
but which teaches all men. He who is the 
proposed Saviour, also claims to be the 
alone master of tnose who put their trust 
in him. His cognizance extends itself over 
the whole line of their history ; and there is 
not an affection of their heart, or a deed 
of their visible conduct, over which he does 
not assert the right of an authority that is 
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above all control, and that refines all rtral 
ship. 

Now, we want to point your attention to 
a distinction which obtains between one set 
and another set of his reauirements. By 
the former, we are enjoinea to practise cer- 
tain vulues, which separately from his in* 
j' unction altogether, are in great demand, and 
m great reverence, amongst the members of 
society-such as compassion, and generosity, 
and justice, and truth ; which, mdependentty 
of the religious sanction they obtain from 
die law of the Saviour^ are in themselves so 
lovely, and so honourable, and of such good 
report, that they are ever sure to cairy 
general applause along with them^ and thus 
to combine both the characteristics of our 
text— that he who in these thinss serveth 
Christ, is boih acceptable to God, and ap- 
proved of men. 

But there is another set of reauirements, 
where the will of God, instead of being 
seconded by the applause of men, is utteriy 
at variance with it. There are some who 
can admire the generous sacrifices that are 
made to truth or to friendship, but who, 
without one opposing scruple, abandon 
themselves to all the excesses of riot and 
festivity^ and are therefore the last to admire 
the puritanic sobriety of him whom they 
cannot tempt to put his chastity or his tem- 
perance away from him ; though the same 
Qod, who bids us lie not one to another, 
also bids us keep the body under subjec- 
tion, and to abstain fVom fleshly lusts which 
war against the souL Again, there are 
some in whose eye an unvitiated delicacy 
'looks a beautiful and an mteresting specta- 
cle, and an undeviating self-control looks a 
manly and respectable accomplishment; 
but who have no taste in themselves, and 
no admiration in others, for the more direct 
exercises of religion ; and who positivdy 
hate the strict and unbending preciaeness 
of those who join in every oi^inance, and 
on every returning night celebrate the 
praises of God in their family ; and that, 
though the heavenly Lawgiver, who tdls 
us to live righteously and soberly, tells us 
also to live godly in the present evil world. 
And lastly, there are some who have not 
merely a toleration, but a liking for aD the 
decencies of an established observation; 
but who, with the homage they pay to 
sabbaths and to sacraments, nauseate the 
Christian principle in the supreme and re- 
generating vitality of its influences; who, 
under a general religiousness of aspect, are 
still in fact the children of the worid—and 
therefore hate the children of light in ill 
that is peculiar and essentially characteris- 
tic of that high designation ; who under- 
stand not what is meant by having our con- 
versation in heaven ; and utter strangen to 
the separated walk, and the spiritual exer- 
cises, and the humUe devotedneas, and the 
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consecrated afiectkms, of the new creature 
in Jesus Christ, shrink from them alto- 
gether as from the extravagancies of a far 
naticism in whicl) they have ncf share, and 
with which they can have no sympamy — 
and all this, though the same scripture 
which prescribes the exercises of household 
and or public religion, lays claim to an 
nndividea authority over all the desures and 
afiections of the soul ; and will admit of no 
compromise between God and the world; 
and insist upon an utter deadness to the 
one, and a most vehement sensibility to the 
other ; and elevates the standard of loyalty 
to the Father of our Spirits, to the lofQr 
pitch of loving him with all our strength, 
and of doing afi things to his glory. 

Lei these examples serve to impress a 
reel and experimental distinction which 
obtains between two sets of virtues; be- 
twemi those which possess the single ingre- 
dioit of being approved by God, while mey 
want the ingredient of being also accepta- 
ble unto men — and those which possess 
both these ingredients, and to the observ- 
ance of which, therefore, we may be carried 
by a regard to the will of God, without any 
reference to the ophiion of men-— or by a 
regard to the opmion of men, without any 
TCKrence to the will of God. Amon^ the 
first class of virtues we would assign a 
fofemoet place to all those inward and 
spiritnai graces which enter into the obe- 
dience of the affections— highly approved 
of God, but not at all acceptable to the gene- 
fil taste, or carrjring along with them the 
general congeniality of the world. And 
ttien, though they do not possess the mgre; 
dient d God's approbation in a way so 
separate and unmixed, we would say that 
alistineoce from profane language, and at- 
tendance upon church, and a strict keeping 
of the sabbath, and the exercises of fiimily 
worship, and the more rigid decrees of so- 
briety, and a- fearful avoidance of every en- 
croachment on temperance or chaistity, 
rank more appropriately with the first than 
with the second class of virtues ; for though 
there be many in sdciety who have no re- 
ligion, and yet to whom several of these 
virtues are acceptable, yet you will allow, 
that they do not convey such a universal 
popnhirity along with them, as certain other 
virtues which oelong indisputably to the 
second class. These are the virtues which 
have a more obvious and immediate bearing 
on the interest of society—such as4he truth 
which is punctual to all its engagements, 
and the honour which never disappoints the 
cottfidoice it has inspired, and the compas- 
sion which cannot look unmoved at any of 
the symptoms of human wretchedness, and 
the generosity which scatters unsparingly 
aroimd it These are virtues which God 
has enjoined, and in behalf of which man 
Itils the testimony of a loud and ready ad- 
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muration— vhrtues in which there is ameet- 
ing and a combming of both ^e properties 
of our text ; so that he who in these things 
serveth Christ, is both approved of God, 
and acceptable unto men. 

Let a steady hold be kept of this distinc- 
tion, and it wm be found capable of bemg 
turned to .ver^ useful application, both to 
the object of illustrating principle, and to 
the important object of detecting character. 
For this j>urpose, let us carry the distinc- 
tion along with us, and make it subservient 
to the establishment of two or three succes- 
sive observations. 

First. A man may possess, to a consider- 
able extend the second class of virtues, and 
not possess so much as one iota of the reli- 
gious principle ; and that among other rea- 
sons, because a man may feel a value for 
<me of the attributes which belongs to this 
clsm of virtues, and have no value what- 
ever for the other attribute. If justice be 
both approved by God, and acceptable to 
men, he may on the latter property alone, 
be induced to the strictest maintenance of 
this virtue— and that without suffering its 
former property to have any practical m- 
flu^ce whatever on any of his habits, or 
any of his determinations, and the same 
with every otiier virtue belonging to this 
second class. As residing in his character, 
there may not be the ingredient of godli- 
ness in any one of them. He may be well 
reported on account of them by men ; but 
with God he may lie under as fearful a 
severity of reckoning^ as if he wanted them 
altogether. Surely, it does not go to alle- 
viate the withdrawment of your homage 
from God, that you have such an homage 
to tiie opinion of men, as influences you to 
do things, to the doing of which the law of 
God is not able to influence you. It cannot 
be said to palliate the revolting of your in- 
clinations from the Creator, that you have 
transferred them all to the creatures and 
given an ascendency to the voice of human 
reputation, which you have refused to the 
voice and authority of your Lawgiver in 
heaven. Your want of subordination to 
him, is surely not made up by the respectful 
subordination that you render to the taste 
or the judgment of society. And in addi- 
tion to this, we would have you to remem- 
ber, that though other constitutional prin- 
ciples, besides a regard to the opinion of 
others, helped to form the virtues of the 
secona class upon your character ; though 
compassion and generosity, and truth, 
would have broken out mto full and flou- 
rishing display upon you, and that, just be- 
cause you nad a native sensibility, or a na- 
tive love of rectitude ; yet, if the first 
ingredient be wanting, if a regard to the 
approbation of God have no share in the 
production of the moral accomplishment-^ 
then all ^e morality you. can pretend to, is 
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of as little rellgioiw estimatioi^ and la as 
otterly diaconnec^ with the rewards of 
r^igion, as all the elegance of taste yon can 
pre&id to, or all the raptured love of music 
you can pretend to^ or all the vigour and 
dexterity of bodily exercise you can pre- 
tend to. All these^ in reference to the fireat 
question of inunortality, proftt but bttle; 
and it is godliness alone diat is profitable 
unto all things. It is upon this considerar 
tion that we would have you to open your 

S^es to the nakedness of your condition in 
e sight of God ; to loolc to the full weight 
of the charge that he may prefer against 
you; to estimate the fearful extent of the 
deficiency under which you hiboai ; to re- 
sist the aelusive whispenng of ^eeoe, when 
there is no peace ; and to understand, that 
the wrath of God abideth on every child of 
nature, however rich he may b^ m the vir- 
tues and accomplishments of nature. 

But again. This view of the distinction 
between the two sets of virtues^ will serve 
to expkiin how it is^ that, ip the act of turn- 
ing unto God, the one dass of them iq>pear8 
to gather more c<M)iously, and more oon- 
spieuottsly, upon tne front of a r^iewed 
character, than the other class; how it is 
thai the former wear a more unequivocal 
aspect of religiousness than the latter ; how 
it la^ that an air of gravity, and decency, 
and serioXuness, looks to be more jn alliance 
with sanctity, than the ahr either of open 
Integrity, or of smiUng benevolence ; how 
it is, that the most ostensible change in the 
habit of a converted profligate, is that 
change in virtue of which he withdraws 
himself from the companions of his licen- 
tiousness ; and that to renounce the dissi- 
pations of his former life stands &r more 
frequently, or, at least, far more visiUy, as- 
sociated with the act of putting on Chris- 
tianity, than to renounce the dishonesties of 
his former life. It is true, that, by the law of 
the gospel he is laid as strictly under the 
authority of the commandment to live ri£[h- 
teously, as of the commandment to hve 
soberly. But there is a compound cha- 
racter in those virtues which are merdy 
social ; and the presence of the one ingre- 
dient serves to throw into the shade, or to 
disguise altogether, the presence of the oUier 
ingredient There is a greater number of 
irreligious men, who are at the same time 
just in their dealings, than there is of irre- 
ligious men, who. are at the same time pure 
and temperate in their habits; and there- 
fore it is that justice, even the most scrupu- 
lous, is not so specitoL and of course not 
so satisfying a mark oi religion, as is a so- 
briety that is rigid and unviolable. And 
all this helps to explain how it is, that when 
a man comes under the power of religion, 
to abandon the levities of his past conduct 
is an event which stands far more notice- 
ably out upon him, at this stage of his his- 
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tory, than to abandon the InionUiM oC his 
past conduct; that the most oiaractariatic 
transformation whkh takes pUce at soch t 
time, is a4ranaformation from thou^tlesB- 
nes& and frt)m licentious gaiety, ami from 
the lestive indulgencies of those with whom 
he is wont to run to all those excesses of 
rio^ of which the Apostle says, thai they 
which do these things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God ; for even thai, and in the 
very midst of all his impiety, he may have 
been kindhearted, and there might be no 
room upon his person for a visible trans- 
formation from inhumanity of character; 
even then, he may have been honourable, 
and there might be as little room for t 
visible transformation from frauduleocy of 
character. 

Thhdly. Nothing is more obvious than 
the antipathy that is fdt by a certain dasB 
of religionists agahist the preaching of good 
works ; and the antipathy is assuredly w^ 
and warrantably grounded, when it is soeb 
a preaching as goes to reduce the import- 
ance, or to infringe upon the sunplicitv,of 
the grrat doctrine of justification by iaith, 
but akmg with this, mav there not be re- 
marked the toleration vnth which they wiH 
listen to a discourse upon one set of good 
woxksL and the evident coldness and dis- 
like with which they listen to a discourse on 
another set of them ; how a pointed remon- 
strance against Sabbath breaking sounds in 
theur ears as if more in character from the 
pulpit, than a pointed remonstrance agaioit 
the emnmission of theft, or the speaking of 
evil ; how ad eulogium on the observance 
of fiunily wcur^ip, feels, in their taste, to be 
more impregnated vrith the spirit of sacied- 
ness, than an eulogium on the virtues of 
the shop, or of the marketnplace; and that 
while the one is approved of as having 
about it the solemn and the suitable cha- 
racteristics of godliness, the other is stig- 
matized as a piece of barren, heartless, htt- 
ihenish, and i^osophic naoralitv ? Now, 
this antipathy to the preaching of the latter 
species of good works, has something pe- 
culiar in it It is not enough to say, thai 
it arises from a sensitive alarm about the 
stability of the doctrine of justification; for 
let it be observed, that this doctrine stands 
opposed to the merit not of one particular 
class of performances, but to the merit of 
all performances whatsoever. It is just as 
uttscriptund a detraction from the great 
truth of salvation by Mih. to rest our ac- 
ceptance with God on the duties of prayer 
or of rigid Sabbath keeping, or of strict and 
untainted sobriety, as to rest it on the punc- 
tual fulfilment of all your bargains^ and oo 
the extent of 3rour manifold liberahties. It 
is not, then, a mere zeal about the great 
article of justification which lies at the hot* 
tom of that peculiar aversion that is felt 
towards a sormon on some social or hu- 
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mane aeoompfishmeiit; and that to not fdt 
towards a aennon on sobermindednesa, or 
a aermoa on the obaerration of Uie sacra- 
ment, or a sermon on any of thoi^ perform- 
ances which bear a more direct aim exdu- 
snre reference to God. We shall find the 
eiplanation of this pheiiomenon, whidi 
often presents itself in the religious worM, 
in that distinction of which we havd Just 
reonired that it should be kept in steady 
bcM, and foUowed into its various applica- 
tions. The aversion in question is often, in 
focty a well founded aversion, to a topic, 
which, though religious in the matter of it, 
may, from the way in which it is proposed, 
be altogether secular in the principle of it 
It is resistance to what is deemed, and justly 
deemed, an act of usurpation on the part 
of certain virtues, which, when unanimated 
by a sentiment of godliness, are entitled to 
no place whatever in the ministrations of 
the gospd of Christ It proceeds from a 
moat enlightened fear^ lest that shotdd be 
held to make up the whole of religion, 
which is in hd utterly devoid of the spirit 
of rdigion ; and from a true and tender ap- 
piehenaion, lest, on the possession of cer- 
tain accomplishments, which secure a fleet- 
ing credit throughout the little hour of this 
W0rld^*history, dduded man should look 
forward to his eternity with hope, and up- 
ward to his God with complacency, while 
he carries not on his forehead one vestige 
of the character of heaven, one lineament 
of the aspect of godliness. 

And lastly. The ih^ elaqfi of vhrtues 
bear the character of religiousness more 
iironghi, Jdst because ihey bear that cha- 
racter more singly. The people who are 
without, might, no doubt see in every real 
Christian the virtues of the second class 
also; but these vhtues do not belong to 
them peculiarly and exdumvely. Forthoofh 
it be true, that every rdigious man must be 
honest the converse does not follow, that 
e?ery honest man must be reliffious. And 
it Is becanse the social accompflshmentB do 
net form the specific, that neither do they 
ibnD the moat prombent and distinguish- 
ing marks of Christianity. Theymayalso 
be recognized as featured in the character 
of men, who utterly repudiate the wfa<^ 
style wiA doctrine of the New Testament; 
tod henee a very prevalent impression hi 
aodety, that the faith of the ffoepd does not 
bear so powerfully and so directly on the 
idadve virtues of'^human conduct A few 
iostanoea of hypocrisy amongst the more se- 
rioQi professors of our fliitfi, serve to rivet 
the fa n pr es a i on, and to give it perpetui^ in 
the woiid. One smgle ezamiMe^mdeed, of 
melhnonious duphcity will suffice, in the 
jotanent of many, to cover the whole of 
viW and orthodox Christianity with dis- 
graee. The report of it will be borne in 
trinmph amongst the companiea of the ir- 



religious. The man who pa3r8 no homage 
to sabbaths or to sacraments, will be ccm- 
trasted in the open, libera]^ and manly style 
of all ' his transactions, with the low con- 
ninff of this drivelling methodistical pre- 
tender; and the loud ungh of a multitikle 
of scomers, will give a force and a swell to 
this public outc^r against the whole cha- 
racter of the sainthood. 

Now, this delunon on the part of the un- 
believing world is very natural, and ought 
not to exdte our astonishment We are 
not surprized, from the reasons already ad- 
verted to, that tfie truth, and the justice, and 
the humanity, and the moral loveliness, 
which do in fact bdong to every new crea- 
ture m Jesus Christ our Loni, should miss 
their observation ; or, at least, fail to be re- 
cognized among the other more obvious 
characteristics into 'Vfhich believers have 
been translated by the faith of the gospel. 
But on this very subject there is a tendency 
to delusion on the part of the disciples of 
the fhith. They need to be reminded of 
the solemn and indispensable religiousness 
of the second class of virtues. Taev need 
to be told, that though these virtues do pos- 
sess the one ingredient of being approved 
by men, and may, on this single account, 
be found to reside in the characters of thoso 
who live without God— yet, that they also 
possess the other mgredient of being ac- 
ceptable unto God 5 and. on this latter ac- 
count, should be made the subjects of their 
most strenuous cultivation. They must not 
lose mght of the one ingredient in the other ; 
or stigmatize, as so many fruitless and in- 
signi»cant moralities those virtues which 
enter as component parts, into the service 
of Christ; so that he who in these things 
serveth Christ, is both acceptable to God^ 
and approved by men. They must not 
expend all thehr warmth on the high and 
peculiar doctrine of the New Testament, 
while ^ey offer a oc^d and rductant ad- 
mission to thepractical duties of the New 
Testament llie Apostle has bound the 
one to the otiun* by a tie (tf inunediate con- 
nexion. Wherefore, lie not one to another, as 
j% have put off" the old man and his deediL 
and put on the new man, which is formect 
after the image of God, in righteousneaa 
and troe hdiness. Here the voT obvious 
and popular accomplishment of truth is 
grafted on tiie very peculiar doctrine of re- 
gen^ation : and you altogether mistake the 
kind of transformhig hifluence which the 
faith of the goepd brings akmg with it, if 
you thhik that uprightness of character does 
not emerge at the same time with godlmess 
of character; or that the virtuea of society 
do not fbrtn upon the believer into as rich 
and varied an assemblage, as do the virtues 
of the sanctoanr ; or that, while he puts on 
those graces which areinngly acceptable to 
God, he falls behhid in any of those graces 
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which are both acceptaUe to God, and ap- 
proved of men. 

Let, therefore, every pretender to Chris- 
tianity vindicate this assertion by his own 
personal history in the world. Let him not 
lay his godliness aside, when he is done 
. with the morning devotion of his family; 
but carry it abroad with him, and ms^ke it 
his companion and his guide through the 
whole business of the day ; always bearing 
in his heart the sentunent, thaL thou God 
seest me ; and remembering, that mere is not 
one hour that can flow, or one occasion 
that can cast up, where his law is not pre- 
sent with some imperious exaction or other. 
It is* false, that the principle of christian 
sanctification possesses no influence over 
the familiarities of civil and ordinary life. 
It is altogether false^ that godliness is a vir- 
tue of such a lofty and monastic order, as 
to hold its dominion only over the solenmi- 
ties of worship, or over the solitudes of 
prayer and spiritual contemplation. If it 
be substantially a grace within us at all, it 
will give a direction and a colour to the 
whole of our path in society. There is not 
one conceivaUe transaction, amongst all the 
manifold varieties of human em^oyment, 
which it is not fitted to animate by its spirit. 
There is nothing that meets us too homely 
to be beyond the reach of obtaining, from 
its influence, the stamp of something celes- 
tiaL It.offers to take the whole man under 
its ascendency, and to subordinate all his 
movements; nor does it hold the pkce 
which nghtfuUy belongs to it, till it be 
vested with a presiding authority over the 
entire system of human affiurs. And there- 
fore it is, that the preacher is not bringing 
down Christianity— he is only sending it 
abroad over the field o£ its legitimate ope- 
ration, when he |oes vnth it to your count- 
ing-houses, and there rebukes every selfish 
inclination that would carry you ever so 
little within the limits of fraudulehcy; when 
he enters into 3rour chambers of agency, 
and there detects the character of falsehood^ 
which lurks imder all the plausibility of 
your multiplied and excessive charges ; 
when he repairs to the crowded market- 
place, and pronounces of etery bargam, 
over which truth, in nil the strictness of 
quakerism, has not presided, that it is tainted 
with moral evil ; when he looks into your 
shops, and, in listening to Uie contest of 
argument between him who magnifies his 
article, and him who pretends to undervalue 
it, he calls it the contest of avarice^ Inroken 
loose from the restraints of integnt^. He 
is not, by all this, vulgarizing religion, or 
giving it tho hue and the chanuHer (rf earth- 
finess. He is only asserting the might and 
the universality of its sole preeminence over 
man. And therefore it is, that if possible 
to solemnize his hemmn to the practice of 
wn^Ucity and godly sincerity in their deal- 



mgs, he would try to make the odioiUDea 
of sin stand visibly out on every shade and 
modification of dishonesty ; and to assure 
them that If there be a place in our world, 
where the subtly evasion, and the dexteroof 
imposition, and the sly but gainful conceal- 
ment, and the report which misleads an 
inquirer, and the gloss which tempts the 
unwary purchaser — are not only curraitly 
practised in the walks of merchandize, but, 
when not carried forward to the glare and 
the literality of falsehood, aro behdd with 
general connivance; if there be a place 
where the sense of morality has thus fallen, 
and all the nicer delicacies of conadeoce 
are overborne in the keen and ambitious 
rivalry of men hasting to be rich, and 
wholly given over to the idolatrous service 
-of the god of this world— then that is the 
place^he smoke of whose iniquity rises b^ 
fore Him who sitteth on the throne, in a 
tide of the deepest and most revolting abo- 
mination. 

A^d here we havfe to complam of the 
public injustice that is done to Christianity, 
when one of its ostentatious professors has 
acted the hypocrite, and stands in disgrace- 
ful exposure before the eyes of the world. 
We advert to the readiness with which this 
is turned into a matter of general impeach- 
ment, against every appearance of serious- 
ness; andhowloudtheexdamationisagainst 
the religion of all who signalize them- 
selves; and that, if the aspect of godliness 
be so very decided as to become an aspect 
of peculiarity, then is this pec^iarity oon- 
veiled into a sround of distrust and suspi- 
cion against me bearer of it Now, it so 
happens, that in the midst of this world 
lying in wickedness, a man, to be a Chris- 
tian at all, must signalize himself. Neither 
is he in a way of salvation, imless he be 
one of a very peculiar people ; nor would 
we precipitately consign him to disisedit, 
even though the peculiarity be so very 
glaring as to provoke the charge of me- 
modism. But instead of making one man's 
h3rpocriBy act as a draw-back upon the 
reputation of a thousand, we submit, if it 
would notbe a fairer and more philosirohi- 
cal procedure, ju4t to betake one's^elf to 
the method of mduction— to make a walk- 
ing survey over the town, and record an 
inventory of |dl the men in it who are so 
very far gone as to have the voice of psahns 
in their family; or as to attend the meet- 
ings of fellowship for prayer ; or as scru- 
pmously to abstam from all that is ques- 
tionable in the amusements of the world; 
or as, by any other' marked and visible 
symptom whatever, to stand out to general 
observiition as the members of a samtly 
and separated society. We know^at even 
of sucn there are a few, who, if Paul were 
ahve, would move him to weep for the re- 
proach Uiey bring upon his master. But 
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we also know, that the hllnd and impe- 
tuous world exaggerates the few into the 
many; inverts the process of atonement 
altogedier, ^ laying the sins of one man 
upon the miStitude; looks at their general 
aspect of sanctity, and is so engrossed with 
this single expression of character, as to be 
insensible to the noble uprightness, and the 
tender humanity with which this sanctity 
is associated. And therefcn^ it is, that we 
offer the assertion, and challenge all to its 
most thorough ana searching investigation, 
that the Christianity of these people, which 
many think does nothing but cant, and 
profess, and run after ordinances, has aug- 
mented their honesties and their liberalities, 
and that, tenfold beyond the average cha- 
racter 6f society; that these are the meii 
we oftenest meet with in the mansions of 



poverty—and who look with (he most 
wakeful eye over all the sufifermgs and ne- 
cessities of our species^and who open 
their hand most widely in behalf of the 
imploring and the frienmess— and to whom, 
in spite of all their mockery, the men of 
the world are sure, in the negociations of 
business, to award the readiest confidence 
— and who sustain the most splendid part in 
all those great movements of philanthropy 
which bear on the general interests of man- 
kind—and who, vnth their eye full upon 
etemi^, scatter the most abundant blessmgs 
over the fleeting pilgrimage of time— and 
who, while they hold their conversation in 
heaven, do most enrich the earth we tread 
upon, with all those virtues which secure en- 
joyment to families, and uphold the cnrder 
and pio^>erity of the commonwealth. 



DISCOURSE m. 
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It is to be remarked of many of those 
dntieB, the performance of which confers 
the toast distinction upon an individual 
that tfMY are at the same time the very 
dstiea^ the vidation of which would con- 
fier upon him th^ ^£^ measure of oblo- 
quy and disgrace. Truth and justice do 
not serve to ctevate a man so highly above 
ibt avsrage morality of his species, as 
wooM geoeroshy, or ardent friendship, or 
devoted and disinterested patriotism ; the 
former are greatly more common than the 
totter; and, on that account, the presence 
of them to not so cateutoted to signalize the 
individual to whom they bekmg. But that 
to one account, also, why the absence of 
them would make him a more monstrous 
exceptioii to the general run of character 
in soeiety. And, accoidingly, while it to 
true, that there are more men of integrity 
in the world, than there are men of very 
wide and liberal beneficence— it toalso true, 
ttott one act of totoehood, or one act of dis- 
honesty, would stamp a &r more burning 
mfiuay on the name of a tcan«qpreasor than 
any defect in those more heroic charities, 
and extramdinary Turtnes, of which hu- 
manity to eapaUe. 

So it to far more disgraceful not to be 
just to another, than not to be kind to him; 
and, at the same time, an act of kindness 
QMy be bdd m higherpositive estimation 
than an act of justice. Tiie one to my right 
to thnre any call for tha homage of a 
2U 



puticular testimony when it to rendered. 
The other to addidonal to my right— the 
offering of a spontaneous good wm which 
I had no title to exact; and whidi, there- 
fore, when rendered to me, excites in my 
bosom the cordiality of a warmer acknow- 
ledgement And yet, our Saviour, who 
knew what was in man, saw, that much 
of the apparent kindness of natureL was re- 
solvable into the real selfishness or nature ; 
that much of the ffood done unto others, 
was done in the hope that these others 
would do somc^ing again. And, we be- 
Itove it would be found by an able analyst 
of the human character, that thto was the 
seor^ but substantial pdncipto of many of 
the civilities and hospitalities of ordinary 
intercourse— that if there were no expecta- 
tion either of a return in kind, or of a re- 
turn in gratitude, or of a return in popu- 
larity, many of the sweetening and cement- 
ing virtues of a neighbourhM)d would be 
practically done awa]^— all serving to prove, 
that a multitude of virtues, which, in effect 
promoted the comfort and the interest or 
othci^ were tainted in principle by a totent 
Team to one's own interest ; and that thus 
being the fdlovrahip of those who did good, 
either as a return for the good done unto 
them, or who did good in hope of soch a 
return, it might b^ ui (act, what our Sar 
viour oharactarixes in the text— the fellow- 
ship of sinners. 
But if to do that which to unjust, to still 
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more disgraceful than not to do that which 
is kind, it would prove more strikingly than 
before, how deeply sin had taintni the 
moral constitution of our species — could it 
be shown, that the great practical restraint 
on the prevalence of this more disgraceful 
thing in socjety, is the tie of that common 
selfishness which actuates and characterizes 
all its members. It were a curious but im- 
portant q^uestion, were it capable of being re- 
solved— if men did not feel it their interest 
to be honest, how much of the actual doings 
of honesty would still be kept up in the 
world ? It is our own opinion of the nature 
of man, that it has its honourable feelinfls, 
and its instinctive principles of rectitude, 
and its constitutional love of truth and of 
integrity ; and that, on the basis of these, a 
certain portion of uprightness would re- 
main amongst us, without the aid of any 
prudence, or any calculation whatever. All 
this we have fmly conceded ; and have al- 
ready attempted to demonstrate, that, hi 
spite of it, the character of man is tho- 
roughly pervaded by*the very essence of 
sinmlness ; because, with all the native vu*- 
tues which adorn it, there adheres to it that 
foulest of all spiritoal deformities— uncon- 
cern about God, and even antipathy to God. 
It has been argued against the orthodox 
doctrine of the universality of human cor- 
ruption, that even without the sphere of the 
operation of the gospel, there do occur so 
many engaging specimens of worth and be- 
nevolence m society. The reply is, that 
this may be no deduction from the doctrine 
whatever, but be even an aggravation of it 
— should the very men who exemplify so 
much of what is amiable, carry in their 
hearts an indifference to th6 will of that 
Being who thus hath formed, and thus hath 
embellished them. But it would be a heavy 
deduction indeed, not from the doctrine, 
but from its hostile and opposmg argument 
could it be shown, that the vast majority or 
all equitable dealing amongst men, is per- 
formed, npt on the principle of honour at 
aU^ but on the principle of selfishness— that 
this is the soil upon which the honesty of 
the world mainly flourishes, and is sus- 
tamed ; that, were the connexion dissolved 
between justice to others and our own par- 
ticular advantage, this would go very far to 
banish the observation of justice from the 
earth; that, generally speaking, men are 
honest, not b^ause they are lovers of God, 
and not even because they are lovers of vir- 
tue, but because they are lovers of their 
ownselves— insomucn, that if it were pos- 
sible to disjoin the good of self altogether 
from the habit of doing what was &r, as 
well as from the habit of doing what was 
kind to the people around us, this would 
not rtierely isomte the children of men 
fit)m each other, in respect of the obliga- 
tions of beneficence, but it would arm them 



into an undisguised hostility against each 
other, ui respect to their rights. The mere 
disinterested principle would set up a feeble 
barrier, indeed, against a desolating tide of 
selfishness, now set loose from* the consi- 
deration of its own advantage. The genu- 
ine depravity of the human heart woukl 
burst forth and show itself in its true cha- 
racters J and the world in which we live be 
transformed into a scene of unbluidiing 
fraud, of open and lawless depredation. 

And, perhaps, after all, the best way of 
arriving practically at the solution of this 
(question would be, not by a formal induc- 
tion of particular cases, but by committing 
the matter to the gross and general expe- 
rience of those who are most conversant in 
the afiairs of business.— There is a sort of 
undefinable impression you all have upon 
this subject, on the justness of whidi how- 
ever, we are disposed to lay a very consi- 
derable stress — an impression gathered out 
of the mass of the recoUections of a whole 
life— an impression founded on what yon 
may have observed in the history of your 
own doings— a kind of tact that you have 
acquired as the fruit of your repeated in- 
tercourse wiUi men, and of the manifold 
transactions that you have had with them, 
and of the number of times in which yon 
have been personally implicated with the 
play of human passions, and human in- 
terests. It is our own conviction, that a 
well exercised merchant could cast n more 
uitelligent glance at this ijuestion, than a 
wen exerciaed metaphymcian; and there- 
fore do we submit its decision to those of 
you who have hazarded most largely, and 
most frequently, on the faith of agenta, and 
customere, and distant correspondents. We 
know the fact of a very secure and well 
warranted confidence in the honesty of 
others, being widely prevalent amongst 
you : and that, were it not for this, all uie 
mterchanges of trade would be suspended ; 
and that confidence is the very soul and life 
of commercial activity ; and it is ddightful 
to think, how thus a man can suffer all the 
wealth which belongs to him to depart from 
under his eye, and to traverse the mightiest 
oceans and continents of our world, and to 
pass into the custody of men whom he 
never saw. And it is a sublime homagCL 
one should think, to the honourable ana 
high-minded principles of our nature, that, 
under their guardianship, the adverse hemi- 
spheres of the globe should be bound to- 
gether in safe and profitable merchandise^ 
and that thus one should sleep with a bo- I 
som undisturbed by jealousy, in Britain, 
who has all, and more than all his property 
treasured in the warehouses of India — and 
that, jnst because there he knows there is 
vigilance to defend it, and activity to dis- 
pose of it, and truth to account for it, and 
all thos^ trusty virtues which ennoble the 
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character of man to thkUd it from iAJury, 
and senfl it back again in an increasing tide 
of opolence to his door. 

liiere is no question, then, as to the iact 
of a Toy extended practical honesty, be- 
tween man and man, in their intercourse 
with each other. Tlie only miestion is. as 
lo the reason of the fact Why is it, ttiat 
he whom you have trusted acquits himself 
of his trust with such correctness and fidd- 
ity? Whether is his mind in so doing, most 
set npon your interest or upon his own ? 
Wheuer is it because he seeks yoar ad* 
vantage in it, or because he finds it is his 
own Mvantagel Tell us to which of the 
two concerns he is most tremblingly alive— 
to TOUT property, or to his own character? 
and whether, upon the last of these feelings, 
he may not be more forcibly impelled to 
eqnitaMe dealing than upon the first of 
themi We well know, that there is room 
enough in his bosom for both ; but to de- 
termine how powerftilly selfishness is bloi- 
ded with the punctualities and the integrities 
of business, let us ask those who can speak 
most soundly and ezperimentaUy on the 
subject, what would be the result, if the ele- 
ment Of sdfishness were so detached from 
the operations of trade, that there was no 
sudi thing as a man suffering in his pros- 
perity, because he suflered in his good 
name; that there was no such thing as a 
desertion of custom and employment com- 
ing upon the back of a blasted credit, and a 
tamted reputation; in a word, if the only 
security we had of man was his principles, 
and that his interest flourished and tM^- 
mented just as surely vnthout his princi- 

es as with them? Tell us, if the hold we 
ve of a man's own personal advantage 
were thus broken down, in how far the vir- 
tues of the mercantile world would survive 
it? Would not the world of trade sustain 
as violent a derangement on this miffhty 
hold being cut asunder, as the world of na- 
ture would on the suspending of the Uiw of 
gravitation? Would not the whole sjrstem. 
in fiu^ fall to pieces, and be dissolved? 
Would not men, when thus released ftom 
the magical chain of their own interest 
whidi bound them together into a fair ana 
seeming compact of prindple, like dogs of 
rapine let loose upon their prey, overleap 
the Imrrier which formerly restrained them ? 
Does not this prove^ that selfishness, after 
an, is the grand principle on whicn the 
brotherhood of the human race is made to 
hang together ; and that he who can make 
the wrath of man to praise him, has also, 
upon the sdfishness of man, caused a most 
beauteous order of wide and usefiil inter- 
course to be suspended ? 

But let us here stop to observe, that, while 
there is much in this contemphition to mag- 
nify the wisdom of the Supreme Contriver, 
there is also much inittonumbleman,and 



to convict him of the deceitAilness of thai 
moral complacency with which he looks to 
his own character, and his own attainments. 
There is much in it to demonstrate, fliat 
his riffhteousness are as filthy raps ; and that 
the idolatry of self, however hidden in its 
operation, may be detected in almost every 
one of them. God may combine the sena- 
rate interests of every individual of the hu- 
man race, and the strenuous prosecution of 
these interests by each of them, into a har- 
monious S3rstem of operation, for the good 
of one gnaX and extended fomily. But l{^ 
on estimating the diaracter of each indivi- 
dual member of that iamily, we shall find 
that the mainspring of his actions is the 
urgency of a selfish inclination; and that to 
this his very virtues are suboidinate: and 
that even the honesties which mark his con- 
duct are chiefiy, Ihough, perhaps, insensi- 
bly due to the selfishness which actuates 
and occimies his whole heart;— then, let 
the sembmnce be what it may, still the re- 
ality of the case accords with the most mor- 
tifjring ^pepresentations of the New Testa- 
ment The moralities of nature are but the 
moralitiesof a da]^, and will cease to be ap- 
plauded when this worid, the only theatre 
of thehr applause, is burnt up. They are 
but the blossoms of that rank efflorescence 
which is nourished on the soil of human 
corruption, and can never bring forth fhiit 
unto immortality. The discemer of all se- 
crets sees that they emanate from a prind- 
ple which is at utter war with the charity 
that prepares for the enjoyments, and that 

Sows in the bosoms of the cdestial ; and, 
erefore, thouc^ hi^ly esteemed among 
mep, they may oe in His sight an abomina- 
tion. 

Let us, if possiUe, makeihis still clearer 
to your apprehension, by descending more 
minutdy into particulars. There is not one 
member of the great mercantile family, with 
whom there does not obtain a redprocal in- 
terest between himself and all those who 
compose the cirde of his various corres- 
pondents. He does them good; but his eye 
is all the while open to the expectation of 
their doing him something asain. They 
minister to him all the profits of his employ- 
ment; but not unless he minister to them 
of his service, and attention, and fiddity. 
Insomuch, that if his credit abandon him, 
his proroerity will also abandon him. If 
he nniieit the confidence of others, he will 
also forfeit thehr custom along with it So 
that, m perfect consistencjr with interest 
being the reigning idol of his soul, he may 
still be, in every way, as sensitive of en- 
croadiment upon his reputation, as he would 
be of encroachment upon his property; and 
be as vigilant, to the full, in guarding his 
name against the breath or calumny, or sus* 
pidon, as in guarding his estate against the 
mroads of a depredator. Now, this tie of 
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reciprocity, whidi binds him into fellowahip 
and good faith with society at large^ will 
somelinie& in the mere course of bosmesi^ 
and its unlooked-for fluctuations, draw one 
or two individuals into a still more special 
intimacy with himselt There may be a 
lucrative partnership, in whidi it is the 
pressing necessity oi each individual, that 
all of them, for a time at least, stidc elosdy 
and steadily together. Or there may be a 
thri^g interchange of commodities struck 
out, where it is the mutual interest of all 
who are concerned, that each take his as- 
signed part and adhere to it Or there may 
be a promising arrangement devised, which 
it needs concert ana understanding to ef- 
fectiuUe; and, for which purpose, several 
may enter into a skilful and well-ordered 
combination. 

We are neither saying that this is verr 
eeneral in the mercantite world, or that ft 
is in the slightest degree unfair. But you 
must be sensible, that, amid the reelings and 
movements of Uie great trading society, tiie 
phenomenon sometunes ofiers itself of a 
^upe of individuals who have entered 
mto some compact of mutual accommoda- 
tion, and who, therefore, look as if th^ were 
isolated from the rest by the bond of some 
more strict and seimrate alliance. All we 
aim at, is to gather illustration to our prin- 
ciple^ out of the way in which the members 
of this associated cluster conduct themselves 
to each other; how such a cordiality may 
pass between them, as one could suppose 
to be tiie cordiality of genuine ftiencCBnip; 
how such an intercourse might be main- 
tained among tfieir families, as might look 
like the intercourse of unmingled affection ; 
how such an exuberance of mutual hospi- 
tality might be poured forth as to recal those 
poetic days when avarice was unknown, and 
men lived in harmony together on the fruits 
of one common inhentance ; and how nobly 
disdainful each member of the combination 
appeared to be of such little savings, as could 
be easily surrendered^ to the general good 
and adjustment of the whde concern. And 
all this, you will observe, so long as the con- 
cern prospered, and it was for the interest 
of each to abide by it ; and the respective 
accounts current gladdened the heart of 
every individual by the exhibition of an 
abundant share of the common benefit to 
himself. But then, every such ratem of 
operations comes to an end. And what we 
aski8,ifitbeatall8n unlikely evolution 
of our nature, that the sdfishness which lay 
in wrapt concealment, during the progress 
of these transactions, should now come for- 
ward and put out to view its cloven foot, 
when they draw to their termination ? And 
as the tie of reciprocity gets looser, is it not 
a very possible thing, that the mtfrmurs of 
something like unfmr or unhandsome con- 
duct should get touder? And that a fellow- 
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ship, hitherto carried forward in smiles, 
should break up in reproaches? And that 
the whole character of this fellowship should 
^ow itself more unequivocaUy as it comes 
nearer to its dose? And that some of its 
mendieni, as they are becoming disenga g ed 
from the bond of mutual interest, sbould 
also become disengaged from the bond of 
those mutual delicacies and proprieties, and 
even honesties, whidi had heretofore inafk- 
ed tiie whole of their intercourse?— Inso- 
much, that a matter in which all the ps^ties 
lookea so faur, and magnanimous, and libe- 
ral, mi^t at length desenerate into a cos- 
test of iLeen appropriation, a scramUe of 
downriflfht and unduguised selfishness ? 

But Uiough this may happen sometimei^ 
we are far from saying that it will Im- 
pen generally. It could not, m fact, with- 
out such an exposure of character, as mig^ 
not meady bring a man down in the esti- 
mation of those fiom whom he is now with- 
drawing himsdf^ but also in the estimation 
of that general public with whom he is still 
linked; and on whose opinion of him there 
still rests the dependence of a strong per- 
sonal interest To estimate precisely the 
whole infhienoe of this consideration, or te 
degree in whidi honesty of character is re- 
solvable into selfishness of character, it 
would be necessary to suppose, that the tie 
of reciprocity was dissolved, not mer^y be- 
tween the individual and those with whom 
he had been more particularly and more 
faitinuitely associated— but that the tie of 
reciprodty was dissolved between the in- 
dividual and the whole of his former ae- 
quahitancediip in business. 

Now, the situation which comes nearest 
to this, is that of a man on the eve td bank- 
ruptcy, and with no sore hope of so retrie?- 
mg Itis curcumstances as again to emerge 
into credit, and be restored to some em- 
plo3rment of gain or of confidence. If he 
nave either honourable or religious feel- 
hiffs, then character, as connected with 
pnnciple, may still, in his eyes, be some- 
thing; hut character, as connected with 
prudence, or the calcuhitions of interest, 
may now be nothing. In the dark hour 
of the desperation of his soul, he may fed, 
hi fact, that he has nothing to lose; and let 
us now see how he will oondnct himself 
when thus rdeased from that check of re- 
putation which formerly hdd him. In 
these circumstances, if you have ever seen 
the man abandon himsdf to utter regard- 
lessness of all the honesties which at one 
thne adorned him, and doing such disgraoe- 
ftd things as he would have spumed at the 
very suggestion of, in the days of his pros- 
perity ; and, forgetful of his former name 
practising all possible shifts of duplidtv to 
prolong the credit of a tottering estahuah- 
ment ; and to keep himself afloat for a few 
months of torture and restlessnesa^ wearing 
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mach a w«b of entanglement axoond his 
many friende and companions, as riiall 
roost sorely implicate some of them in his 
lall; and, as the crisis approadiea, plyinf 
his petty wiles how to survive the oominf 
rain^ and to nther np of its fragments to 
hk mmily. 01 how much is thcffe here to 
deplore $ and who can be so ungenerous as 
to stalk in unrelenting triumph over the 
helplessness of so sad an ovctUutowI But 
if ever such an exhibition meet your erei 
while we ask you not to withhold your pity 
from the unuHTtunate, we ask you abo to 
read in it a lesson of worthless and sunken 
hmmanity; how even its very virtues are 
tinctured with corruption; and that the 
honour, and the truth, and the equity, with 
which man proudly thinks his nature to be 
embelliriied, are often reared on the basis 
of s elfish ne ss, and lie prostrate in the dust 
when that basis is cut away. 

But other instances maybe quoted, whidi 
go atill more satisfactorily to prove the very 
extended mfluence of sdfishness on the 
moral judgments of our species ; and how 
readily the estimate, which a nuurforihs on 
the question of right and wrong, accommo- 
dates itself to his own interest There is a 
strong general reciprocity of advantage bo- 
tween the ffovemment of a country and 
an its inhabitants. The one party, m this 
rdation, renders a revenue for the expenses 
of the state. The other party renders back 
again protection from injustice and vio- 
lence. Were the means fbmiiBhed by the 
former withhdd, the benefit conferred by 
the latter would cease to be administered. 
80 that, with the government, and the pub- 
fie at laige, nothing can be more strict, and 
more inmroensable, than the tie of reciproci- 
ty that is between them. But this is not 
felt, and therefore not acted upon by the 
separate individuals who compose that pub- 
lic The reciprocity does not come home 
with a sufficiently pointed and personal ap- 
l^icationtoeachofthenL Everymanmav 
calculate, that though he, on the strength 
of some dexterous evasions, were to keep 
back of the tribute that is due by him, the 
mischief that would recoil upon himself is 
divided with the rest of his oountrjrmen ; 
and the portion of it which comes to his 
door would be so very small, as to be alto- 
gether insenribla To all feeling he will 
just be as eflectually sheltered, by the pow- 
CT and the justice of his country, whether 
be pay bis taxes in fiill, or under the guise 
qf some skiUlil concealment, pay them but 
partially ; and therefore, to every practical 
effect, the tie of reciprocity, between him 
and his sovereign, is in a great measure dis- 
solved. Now, what is the actual adjust- 
ment of the moral sense, and moral conduet. 
of the pc^ulatioD, to this state of matters? 
It is quite palpable. Subterfuges, which m 
private bnsfaiess, would be held to be dis- 
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graoeAil,arenot held to be so disgruefyil in 
this department of a man's personal transac- 
tions. The cry of indignation, which would 
be lifted up against the falsdiood or disho- 
nesty of a man's dealings in his own neigh- 
bouriKXMi, is mitigated or unheard, thouffh, in 
his dealings with the state, there should be 
the very same relaxation of principle. On 
this subject, there is a convenience of popu- 
lar feeling, which, if extended to the whole 
of human traffic, woukl banish all its secu- 
rities from the worid. Givina reason to 
bdieve, that much of the good done amonff 
men, is done on the expectation of a good 
that will be rendered back agam; and that 
many of the virtues, "by which the fellow- 
ship of human beings is regulated and sus- 
tained, still leave the imputation unredeem- 
ed, of its being a fdlowship of sinners; and 
that both the practice of morality, and the 
demand for it, are measured by the opera- 
tion of a self4ove, which, so far from signal- 
izing any man, or preparing him for eter- 
nity, he holds in common with the fiercest 
ana most degenerate of his species; and 
that, apart flrom the consideration of his 
own interest, simplicity and godly since- 
rity are, to a great degree, unknown; inso- 
much, that though God has interposed with 
a law, of giving unto all their dues, and 
tribute to whmn tribute is due— we may 
venture an afilrmation of the vast majoriQr 
of this tribute, that it is rendered for wrath's 
sake, and not for conscience's sake. Of so 
little effect is unsupported and solitary con- 
science to stem the tide of selfishness. And 
it is chiefiy when honesty and truth bq over- 
bearin^y along with this tid^ that the 
yoice of man is lifted up to acknowledge 
them, and his heart becomes feelingly alive 
to a sense of their obligations. 

And let us here just ask, m what relation 
of criminality does he who uses a contra- 
band article stand to him who deals m it? 
In precisely the same relation that a re- 
ceiver of stden goods stands to a thief or a 
depredator. There may be some who re- 
volt at the idea of being so classified. But, 
if the habit we have just denounced can be 
fiistened on men of rank and seemly repn- 
fatkm, let us just humble oursdves into the 
admission of how little the righteous prac- 
tice of the world has the fbundation of righ- 
teous principle to sustahi it; how feeble are 
the securities of rectitude, had it nothing to 
uphold it but its own native charms, and 
native obligations ; how society is held to- 
gether, only because the mce of God can 
turn to account the wordless propensities 
of the individuals who compose it; and 
how. if the vhtues of fidelity, and truth, and 
justice, had not the prop of selfishness to 
rest upon, they would, with the exception 
of a few scattered remnants, take their de- 
parture fh>m the world, and leave it a prey 
to the aiutfchy of the human passtona-lo 
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the wild misrule of all those depravities 
which agitate and deform our rumed na- 
ture. 

The very same exhibition of our nature 
may be witnessed m almost every parish of 
our sister kingdonL where the people ren- 
der a revenue to tne minister of rdigion, 
and the minister renders back again a re- 
turn, it is true— but not such a return, as, in 
the estimation of gross and ordinary selfish- 
nessj is at all deemed an equivalent for the 
sacrifice which has been made. In this in- 
stance, too, that law of reciprocity which 
reigns throuffhont the common transactions 
of merchanmse, is altogether suspended : 
and the consequence is, that the law of 
right is trampled into ashes. A tide of pub- 
lic odium runs against the men who are 
outraged of their property, and a smile of 
ffenenl connivance rewards the successful 
dexterity of the men who invade it That 
portion of the annual produce of our soil, 
which, on a foundation of legitimacy as 
firm as the property of the soil itself, is al- 
lotted to a set of national Amctionaries — 
and which, but for them, would all have 
gone, in the shape of increased Revenue, to 
the indolent proprietor^ is altogether thrown 
loose from the guardianship of that great 
principleof reciprocity, on wnich we strong- 
ly suspect that the honesties of this world 
are mainly supported. The national clergy 
of England may be considered as standing 
out of the pale of this guardianship ; and 
the consequence is, that what is most right- 
fully and most sacredly theirs, is abandoned 
to the gambol of many thousand depreda- 
tors ; and in addition to a load of most un- 
merited obloquy, have they had to sustain 
all the heartburnings of known and felt in- 
justice ; and that intercourse between the 
teachers and the taught, which ought surely 
to be an intercourse of peace, and friend- 
ship, and righteousness, is turned into a 
contest between the natural avarice of the 
one party, and the natural resentments of 
the other. It is not that we wish our sister 
church were swept away, for we honestly 
think, that the overthrow of that establish- 
ment would be a severe blow to the Chris- 
tianity of our land. It is not that we envy 
that great hierarchy the splendor of her en- 
dowments—for better a dmner of herbs, 
when surrounded by the love of parishioners, 
than a preferment of stalled dignity, ana 
strife therewith. It is not either that we 
look upon her ministers as having at all 
disgraoBd themselves by their rapacity; 
for look to the amount of the encroach- 
ments that are made upon them, and you 
will see that they have carried their privi- 
leges with the most exemplary forbearance 
aiM moderation. But from tnese very en- 
croachments do we infer how lawless a hu- 
man being wUl become, when emancipated 
from t!ie bond of his o\^ti mterest; how 
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much such a state of thin^ must rouhMy 
the temptations to injustice over the aoe 
of the country ; and how desirable^ there- 
fore, that it were put an end to— not by the 
abolition of that venerable church, but by a 
fair and liberal commutation of the reve- 
nues which support her-Hiot by bringmg 
any blight on the property of her eedeoas- 
tics, but by the removal of a most devour- 
ing bliffht from the worth of her popula- 
tion—that every provocative to justice may 
be done away, and the frailty of hunm 
principle be no longer left to such a ruinous 
and such a withering exposure. 

This instance we would not have men- 
tioned, but for the sake of addinc anodier 
experunental proof to the lesson of our text ; 
and we now nasten onward to the lesson 
itsdi^ with a few of its applications. 

We trust you are convinced, from what 
has been said, that much of the actual ho- 
nesty of the world is due to the selfirimesi 
of the world. And then ^ou will suitlj 
admit, that in as far as this is the actuating 
principle, honesty descends from its place 
as aYewaidable, or even as an amiable vir- 
tue, and sinks down into the character of t 
mere prudential virtue — which, so &r fron 
conferring any moral exaltation on him by 
whom it is exemplified, emanates out of a 
propensity that seems inseparable from the 
constitution of every sentient being— and by 
which man is, in one point, assimilated 
either to the raost worthless or his own spe- 
cies, or to those inferior annuals anumg 
whom worth is unattainable. 

And let it not deafen the humbling im- 

Sression of this ar^ment, that you are not 
istinctly conscious of the operation of sel- 
fishness, as presiding at every step over the 
honesty of your daily and familiar transac- 
tions; and that the only inward cheda 
against injustice, of which you are sensible, 
are the aversion of a gjenerous hidijgfnancy 
towards it, and the positive discomfort you 
would incur by the reproaches of yourowa 
conscience. Selfishness, in fact, may have 
originated and alimented the whole of this 
virtue that belong to you, and yet the mind 
incur the same discomfort by the violation 
of it, that it would do by the violation of 
any other of its established habits. And as 
to the generous indignancy of your feelings 
against all that is fraudulently and disgraoe- 
fSly wrong, let us never forset, that thtf 
may be the nurtured fruit of mat common 
selfishness which links human beings with 
each other into a relationship of mutual de- 
pendence. This may be seen, in all its 
Cfection, among the leagued and sworo 
ditti of the highway; who, while exe- 
crated by society at large for the compact 
of iniquity into which they have entmd, 
can maintain the most heroic fiddity to the 
virtues of tiieir own brotherhood— ind be^ 
in every way,y^M^y.^v^<Jhivalricwith 
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their points of honour, as we are with onrs ; 
and elevate as indignant a voice against the 
worthlessneai of him who could betray the 
secret of their association, or break up any 
of the securities by which it was held to- 
gether. And, in hke manner, may we be 
me members of a wider combination, yet 
brought tOffether by the tie of reciprocal in- 
terest ; and all the virtues essential to the 
existence, or to the good of such a combi- 
nation, may come to be idolized amongst 
us ; and the breath of human applause may 
(an them into a lustre of splendid estima- 
tion ; and yet the good man of society on 
earth be, in common with all his feUows, an 
utter outcast from the society of heaven — 
with his heart altogether bereft of that alle- 
giance to God which forms the reigning 
principle of his unfallen creation--and in a 
state of entire destitution either as to that 
love of the Supreme Being, or as to that 
disinterested love of those around us, which 
form the graces and the virtues of eternity. 
We have not affirmed that there is no 
such thing as a native and dismterested 
principle of honour among men. But we 
nave affirmed, on a former occasion, that a 
sense of honour may be in the heart, and 
the sense of God be utterly away from it. 
And we affirm now, that much of the ho- 
nest practice of the world is not due to ho- 
nesty of principle at all, but takes its origin 
from a baser ingredient of our constitution 
altogether. How wide is the operation of 
ael^shnees on the one hand, and how limit- 
ed is the operation of abstract principle on 
the other, it were difficult to determine; 
and sodi a labyrinth to man is his own 
heart, that he may be utterly unable, from 
his own consciousness, to answer this ques- 
tion. But amid dl the difficulties of such 
an analysis to himself, we a^ him to think 
of another who is unseen by us. but 'who is 
represented to us as seeing all tnings. We 
know not in what characters this heavenly 
witness can be more impressively set forth, 
than as pondering the heart, as weighing 
the secrets of the heart, as fastening an at- 
tentive and a judging e3re on all the move- 
ments of it, as treasuring up the whole of 
man's outward and inwara history in a 
book of remembrance ; and as keeping it 
in reserve for that day when, it is said, mat 
the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open ; 
and God shall brine out every secret thing, 
whether it be good, or whether it be eviL 
Your consciousness may n6t distinctly in- 
form you, in how far the integrity of your 
habits is due to the latent operation of sel- 
fishness, or to the more direct and obvious 
operation of honour. But your conscious- 
ness mar, perhaps, mform you distinctly 
eooogh, now little a share the will of God 
has in the way of inffiience on any of your 
doings. Your own sense and memory of 
what passes withm you, may charge you 
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with the truth of this monstrous indictment 
— that you live without God in the world ; 
that however you may be signalized among 
your fellows, by that worth of character 
which is held in highest value and demand 
amongst the individuals of a mercantile so- 
ciety, it is at least without the influence of 
a godly principle that you have reached the 
matunty of an established reputation ; that 
either the proud emotions of rectitude which 
glow within your bosom are totally untine- 
tured by a feeling of homage to the Deity— 
or that, without any such emotions, Self is 
the divinity you have all along worshipped, 
and your very virtues are so many offer- 
ings of reverence at her shrine. If such 
be, in fact, the nakedness of your spiritual 
condition, is it not high time, we ask, that 
you awaken out of this delusion, and shake 
the l3ring spirit of deep and heavy slumber 
away from you ? Is it not high time, when 
eternity is so fast comiujg on, that you ex- 
amine your accounts with God, and seek 
for a settlement with that Being who will 
so soon meet your disembodied spirits with 
the question c^— what have you done unto 
me?-— And if all Uie virtues which adorn 
you are but the sulxerviences of time, and 
of its acconunodation— if either done alto- 
gether unto yourselves, or done without the 
recognition of God on the spontaneous in- 
stigation of your own feehngs— is it not 
high time that you lean no longer to the 
securities on which you have rested, and 
that you seek for acceptance with your Ma- 
ker on a more firm and unalterable foun- 
dation? 

This, theuj is the terminating object of 
all the expenence that we have tried to set 
before you. We want to be a schoolmas- 
ter to bring you unto Christ We want 
you to open your eyes to the accordancy 
which obtains between the theology of the 
New Testament and the actual state and 
history of man. Above all. we want you 
to turn your eyes inwardly upon your- 
selves, and there to behold a character 
without one trace or lineament of godli- 
ness-^there to behold a heart Mt upon to- 
tally other things than those which consti- 
tute the portion and the reward of eternity 
—there to behold every principle of action 
resolvable into the idolatry of self, or, at 
least into something independent of the au- 
thority of God— there to behold how worth- 
less in their substance are those virtues 
which look so imposing in theur semblance 
and their display, and draw round them 
here a popularity and an applause which 
will all be dissipated into nothmg, when 
hereafter tiiey are brought up for examina- 
tion to the judgment seat We want you, 
when the revdation of the gospel charges 
you with the totality and magnitude of 
your corruption, that you acquiesce in that 
charge; ^d that you may perceive the 
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of it, under the disguise of all 
those hollow and unsubstantial accomplish- 
nrents, with which nature may deck her 
own fallen and degenerate children. It is 
easy to be amused, and interested, and in* 
tellectually regaled by an analysis of the 
human character, and a survey of human 
society. But it is not so etisv to reach the 
individual coiiscience with the lesson — we 
are undone. It is not so easy to strike the 
alarm into your hearts of the present guilt, 
and the future damnation. It is not so easy 
to send the pointed arrow of conviction 
into your bosoms, where it may keep by 
you and pursue you like an arrow sticking 
ftst; or so to humble you into the condu- 
simi, that in the sight of God, you are an 
accursed thing, as uaX you may seek unto 
him who became a curse for you, and as 
that the preaching of his Cross might cease 
to be foolishness. 

Be assured, thou, if you keep by the 
ground of being justified by your present 
works, you wfll perish: uid though we 
may not have succeed in convincing you 
of their worthlessness, be assured that a 
day is coming when such a flaw of deceit- 
fhlness, hi the principle of them all, shall 
be laid open^ as will demonstrate the equity 
of your efoim and everlasting condemna- 
tion. To avert the fearfblness of that day 
is the message of the great atonement 
sounded in yovat ears — and the bk>od of 
Christ, eleansmg from all sm, is offered to 
your acceptance; and if }rou turn away 
nom it, ^rou add to the guilt of a broken 
law the msult of a neglected gospd. But 
if you take the pardon of tiie gospel on the 
footmg of the gospel, then^ such is the effi- 
cacy of this great expedient, that it vnll 
readi an application of men^ further tiian 
the eye of your own conscience ever reach- 
ed; that it will redeem you from the guih 
even of your most secret and uiwospected 
iniquities ; and thoroughly wash 3rou frmn 
a taint of sinfulness, more inveterate than, 
in the blindness of nature, you ever thought 
o(^ or ever conceived to bdong to you. 

But when a man becomes a bdiever, 
there are two great events which take 
place at this great turning p<Hnt in his his- 
tory. One of them takes place in heaven 
— even the expunging of his name from the 
book of condemnation. Another of them 
takes place on earth— even the application 
of sucn a sanctifying influence to his per- 
son, that all old tnings are done away with 
him, and all things tecome new with him. 
He is made the workmanship of God in 
Christ Jesus our Losd. He is not meorely 
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which he had aforetime been guilty, bat 
he is created anew unto the oorr^nponding 
good work. And therefore, if a Christian, 
will his honesty be purified from that taint 
of selfishness by which the general honesty 
of this world is so deeply and extensively 
pervaded. He will not do this good thing, 
that any good thing may be done unto 
him again. He will do it on a simple re- 
gard to its own native and independent 
rectiti^e. He will do it because it is ho- 
nourable, and because God wills him so to 
adorn the doctrine of his Saviour. All hii 
fair dealing, and all his friendship, will be 
fair dealing and friendship without interest 
The principle that is in him will stand in 
no need of aid from any such auxiliary— 
but strong in its own unborrowed re- 
sources, will it impress a legible stamp of 
dignity and uprightness on the whole va- 
ri^ofhis transactions in the world. AO 
men find it their advantage, by the integrity 
of their dealiuffs. to prolong the exisMooe 
of some gainful rellovrdiip into which tiwy 
may have entered. But with him, the 
same unsullied integrity whidi kept tins 
fdlowship together, and sustained the pro- 
gress of it, will abide with him IhnMigb 
Its kst transactions^ and dignify its fufi 
and final termination. Miost men find, 
that, vrithout the reve r beration of any ous- 
diief on their own heads, they could re- 
duce beneath the point of absdute jus- 
tice, the charges of taxatkm. But he has 
a conadeiioe both towards God. and to- 
wards man^ which will not let nim; mod 
there is a rigid truth in all his return^ a 
pointed and predse accuracy in all his pay- 
ments. When hemmed in with dremn- 
stances of difficulty, and evidently txmering 
to his ftll, the demand of nature is, that 
he should ply his every artifice to seciele 
a provision for his family. But a Chris- 
tian mind is incapable of artifice ; and the 
voice of conscience within him will ever 
be louder than the voice of neceesity ; and 
he will be open as day with his credtton^ 
nor put forth his hand to that whidi is 
rightnilly ^irs, any more than he would 
put forth his huid to the perpetration of a 
sacrilege; and though released altogeter 
from that tie of interest which binds a man 
to equity with his fdlows, yet the tie of 
principle will remain with him in all its 
strength. Not will it ever be found that 
he, for the sake of subsistence^ wiU eaier 
into fraudj seeing that, as one of the diil- 
dren of light, he would not, to gain tte 
whole wond, lose his own sooL 
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It is the fine poetical conception of a late 
poetical countryman, whose fancy too often 
grovelled among the despicable of human 
character — ^but who, at the same time, was 
capable of exhibiting, either in pleasing or 
in proud array, both the tender and the 
noble of human character— when he says 
of the man who carried a native, unborrow- 
ed, self-sustained rectitude in his bosom, 
that ''his eye, even turned on empty space, 
beamed keen with honour." It was affirm- 
ed, in the last discourse, that much of the ho- 
nourable practice of the world rested on the 
substratum of selfishness; that society was 
hdd together in the exercise of its relative 
virtues, mainly, by the tie of reciprocal ad- 
vantage; that a man's own interest bound 
him to aJl those average equities which ob- 
tained in the neighbourhood around him; 
and in which, if he proved himself to be 
glaringly deficient, he would be abandoned 
by the respect, ana the confidence, and the 
good vnll of the people with whom he had 
to do. It is a melancholy thought, how 
tittle the semblance of virtue upon earth 
betokens the real and substantial presence 
of virtuoiis principle among men. But on 
the other hand, though it be a rare, there 
cannot be a more dignified attitude of the 
soul, than when of itself it kindles with a 
eeoae of justice, and the holy flame is fed, 
as it were, by its own energies; than 
when man moves onwards in an unchang- 
ing course of moral magnanimity, and di»- 
dams the aid of those inferior principles, 
by which gross and sordid humanity is 
k^t from all the grosser violations; than 
when he rejoices in truth as his kindred 
and congenial element; — so, that though 
mipeoplol of all its terrestrial accompani- 
ments; though he saw no interest what- 
ever to be associated with its fulfilment : 
thon^ without one prospect either of 
fiune or of emolument before him, would 
his eye, even when turned on emptiness 
itwU^ still retain the livinff lustre tl^t had 
beenliffhted up in it, by a feeling of inward 
and independent reverence. 

It has already been observed, and that 
lolly and frequently enough, that a great 
part of the homage which is render«l to 
mtegrity in the world, is due to the o^ra- 
tkMi of selfishness. And this substantially 
is the reason, why the prniciple of the text 
has 80 very slender a hold upon the human 
eoBHBJeDce. Man is ever prone to estimate 
the emmnity of injustice, by the degree in 
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which he suffers from it He brings this 
moral question to the standard of his own 
interest. A master will bear with all the 
lesser liberties of his servants, so long as he 
feels them to be harmless ; and it is not tUl 
he is awakened to the apprehension of per- 
sonal injury, from the amount or frequency 
of the embezzlements, that his moral mdig- 
nation is at all sensibly awakened. And 
thus it is, that the maxim of our great 
teacher of righteousness seems to be very 
much unfelt, or forgotten, in society. Un- 
faithfulness in that which is Uttle, and un- 
faithfulness m that which is much, are very 
far from being regarded, as they were by 
him, under the same aspect of criminality. 
If there be no great hurt, it is felt that theve 
is no great barm. The innocence of a dis- 
honest freedom in respect of morality, is 
rated by its insignificance in respect of mat- 
ter, liie margm which separates the right 
from the wrong, is remorselessly trodden un- 
der foot, so long as each makes only a mi- 
nute and gentle encroachment beyond the 
landmark of his neighbour's territory. Oa 
this subject there is a loose and popular es- 
timate, which is not at one with the deUver- 
ance of the New Testament; a habit of 
petty invasion on the side of aggressors, 
which is scarcely felt by them to be at all 
iniquitous — ^and even on the part of those 
who are thus made free with, there is a 
habit of loose and careless toleration. 
There is, m faot, a negligence or a dor- 
mancy of principle among men, which 
causes this sort of injustice to be easily 
practised on the one side, and as easily put 
up with on the other; and, in a general 
s&ckness of observation, is this virtue, in 
its strictness and m its delicacy, completely 
overborne. 

It is the tamt of selfishness, then, which 
has so marred and corrupted the moral 
sensibility of our world ; and the man, if 
such a man can be, whose ''eye, even turned 
On empty space, beams keen with honour;" 
and whose nomage, therefore, to the virtue 
of justice, is altogetner freed m>m the mix- 
ture of unworthy and mterested feelings, 
will long to render to her, in every histance, 
a faultless and a completed offering. What- 
ever his forbearance to other8,'he could not 
suffer the lightest blot of corruption upon 
any doings of his own. He cannot be sa- 
tisfied with any thmg short of the very last 
jot and tittle of the requirements of equity 
being fulfilled. He not merely shares in 
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the revolt of the general world against sucli 
oatrageous departures ftom the rule of 
rijffht, as would carry in their train tiie ruin 
of acquaintances or the distress of families. 
Such is the delicacnr of the princi|de wi^n 
him, that he could not have peace under 
the consciousness even of the minutest and 
least discoverable violation. He looks Aillv 
and fearlessly at the whole account which 
justice has against him; and he cannot 
rest, so long as there is a single article un- 
met^ or a single demand unsatisfied. If, in 
any transaction of his there was so much 
as a farthing of secret and iniurious reser- 
vation on his side, this would be to him 
like an accursed thing, which marred the 
character of the whole proceeding, and 
spread over it such an aspect of evu, as to 
offend and to disturb him. He could not 
bear the whisperings of his own heart, if it 
told him, that in so much as by one iota 
of defect, he nad balanced the matter un- 
fairly between himself and the unconscious 
individual with whom he deals. It would 
lie a burden upon his mind to hurt and to 
make him unhappy, tiU the opportunity of 
explanation had come round, and he had 
obtained ease to his conscience, by ac^uit- 
tin^ himself to the AiU of all his obligations. 
It IS justice in the uprightness of her atti- 
tude : it is justice in the onwardness of her 
path ; it is justice disdaining every advan- 
tage that would tempt her, ^ ever so little 
to the ri^ht or to the left ; it is justice spum- 
ing the fittleness o£ each paltry enticement 
away fh)m her, and maintaining herself, 
without deviation, in a track so purely reo- 
tUinear, that even the most jealous and mi- 
croscopic eye could not find in it the slight- 
est aberration : this is the justice set forth 
by our great moral Teacher in the passage 
now submitted to you ; and by which we 
are told, that this virtue refuses fellowship 
with every degree of iniquity that is per- 
ceptible; and that, were the very least act of 
unfaithfulness admitted, she would fcei as if 
in her sanctity she had been viokted, as if 
in her character she had sustained an over- 
throw. 

In the further prosecution of this dis- 
course, let us first attempt to elucidate the 
principle of our text, and then urge onwiurd 
to its practical consequences — ^both as it re- 
spects our general relation to God, and as 
it respects the particular lesson of faithful- 
ness that may be educed from it 

I. The great principle of the text Is, that 
he who has sinned thousti to a small amount 
in respect of the fruit of his transgression — 
provided he has done so, by ]Missing over a 
forbidden limit which was distinctly known 
to him, has in the act of doing so, mcurred 
a full condemnation in respect of the prin- 
ciple of his transgression. In one word, 
that the gain of it may be small, while the 
guilt of It may be great; that the. latter 



ought not to be measured iby th^ former; 
but that he who is unfaithful in the least, 
shall be dealt with in respect of the offence 
he has ffiven to God, in the same way as 
if he had beea unfaithful in much. 

The first reason, which we would assign 
in vindication of this is, that by a small act 
of ii\justice, the line which separates the 
right from the wrong is just as effectually 
broken over as by a ^reat act of injustice. 
There is a tendency m gross and corporeal 
man to rate the criminuity of injustice by 
the amount of its appropriations—to reduce 
it to a computation of weight and measure- 
to count the man who has gained a double 
sum by his dishonesty, to be doubly more 
dishonest than his neighbour — to make it 
an afi^r of product rather than of princi- 
ple; and thus to weig^ the morali^ of a 
character in the same arithmetical bahmoe 
with number or with magnitude. Now, 
this is not the rule of calcuktion on whidi 
our Saviour has proceeded in the text He 
speaks to the num who is only half an inch 
within the limit of forbidden ground, ni the 
very same terms by which he addreeees the 
man who has mane the furdiest and the 
largest incursions upon it It is true, that 
he IB only a little way upon the wrong side 
of the line of demarcation. But why is he 
up<ni it at an? It was in the act of cross- 
ing that Une, and not in the act of going 
onwards aAer he had crossed it — ^it was, 
then that the contest between right and 
wrong was entered upom and then it was 
decided. That was the mstant of time at 
which principle struck her surrender. The 
great pull which the man had to rndke, was 
m the act of overleaping the fence of sepa- 
ration ; and after that was done, justice had 
no other barrier by which to obstruct his 
progress over Uie whole extent of the field 
which she had interdicted. There might 
be barriers of a different description. There 
mi^ht be still a revolting of humanity 
agunst the sufferings that would be infiicted 
by an act of larger fraud or depredaticHi. 
Tliere might be a dreed of exposure, if the 
dishonesty should so swell, in point of 
amount, as to become more noticeahtoi 
There might, after the absolute limit be- 
tween justice and injustice is broken, be an- 
other limit against the extending of a manV 
encroachments, in a terror of discovery, 
or in a sense of interest, or even in the re- 
lentmgs of a khidly or a compunctkraa fed- 
ing towards iiim who is the victim of in* 
justice. But this is not the limit with 
whfdi the question of a man's truth, or a 
man's honesty, has to do. 'Hiese have al- 
ready been given up. He mav only be a 
little way within the mai^ or the unlaw- 
ful territory, but still he is upon it; and the 
God who finds him there will reckon with 
him, and deal with him aocordin^y. Odier 
principles and §0m uf^mi^^^pi^ nwT 
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restrain kis progress to the very heart of 
the territory, but justice is not one of them. 
This he deliberately flung away from him. 
at thatmoraent when he passed the line of 
GircumvaUation ; ai\d, though in the neick^ 
bourhood of that line, he may hover all his 
di^fltftt the petty work of picking and pur- 
loming such fragments as he meets with, 
thougn he niay never venture himself to a 
I^aoe of more daring or distingui^ed atro- 
city, God sees of him, that, in respect of the 
pnnciple of justice, at least^ there is an utter 
unhingement And thus it is that the Sa- 
viour, who knew what was in man, and who, 
ther^re, knew all the springs of that mo- 
ral machinery by which he is actuated, 
pronounces of him who was unfaithful in 
the least, that he was unfaithful also in 
much. 

After the transiti^i is acoompliBhed, the 
progress will follow of course, just as op- 
porSinity invites, and just as circumstances 
make it safe and practicable. For it is not 
with justice as it is with generosity, and 
some of the other virtues. There is not 
the same graduation in the AJrmer as there 
ii in the latter. The man who, other cir- 
cumatanoes being equal, gives away a dou- 
ble sum in chanty, mav, with more pro- 
priety be reckoned doubly more generous 
than his neighbour; than the man who, 
with the same equality of circumstances, 
only ventures on half the extent of fraudu- 
lency, can be reckoned only one half as 
unjust as hii neighbour. Each has broken 
a dear line of demarcation. Each has trans- 
greased a distinct and visible limit which he 
knew to be forbidden. Each has knowinlgly 
forced a passaee beyond his ne^hbour's 
land-mark— and that is the place where 
justice has laid the main force of her inter- 
dict As it respects the materiel of injua- 
tice, the (question revolves itself into a mere 
computation of quantity. As it reBpeets 
the morale of injustice, the computation is 
upon other principlea It is upon the latter 
that our Saviour pronounces himselfl And 
he gives us to understand, that a very hum- 
ble degree of the former may indicate the 
latter m all its atrocity. He stands on the 
breach between the lawful and the unlaw- 
ful ; and he tells us, that the man who en- 
ters by a single footstep on the forbidden 
ground, immediately gathere upon his per- 
son the full hue and character A guiltiness. 
He admits no extenuation of the tosser acts 
of dishonesty. iHe does not make right 
pass into wrong, by a gradual melting of 
the one into the other. He does not thus 
obliterate the distinctions of morality. 
There is no shading off at the margin ol 
guilt, but a clear and vigorous delin^ion. 
It iS;not by a gentle transition that a man 
steps over from honesty to dishone#y. 
Ttiiere is between them a wall rising up 
into heaven; and the high authority of 



heaven must be storvied ere one inch of 
entr^pae can be made into the region of 
iniquity. Th^ moraUty of the Saviour never 
leads him to gloss over the beginnings of 
crime. His <%ject ever is, as in the text be- 
fyre VB, to fortify the limit, to cast a ram- 
part of exclusion around the whole territory 
of guUt, and to rear it before the eye of 
man in such charaotere of strength and sa- 
crednesa, as should make them feel that it 
is unpregnable. . 

The second reason, why he who is un- 
faithful in the least h^ incurred the con- 
demnation of him who is unfaithful in much, 
ifly that the littleness of the gain, so far from 
giving a littleness to the guilt, is in fact a 
circumstance of itf gravation. There is just 
this diflisrence. He who has committed in- 
justice for the sake of a less advantage, has 
done it on the impulse of a less tem^ation. 
He has parted with his honesty at an infe- 
rior price ; and this circumstance may go 
so to equalize the estimate, as to bring it 
very much to one with the deliverance, in 
the tezt^f our great Teacher of righteous- 
ness. The limitation between good and 
evil stood as distinctly before the notice of 
the small as of the great depredator ; and 
he has just made as direct a contravention 
to the flrst reason, when he passed over 
upon the wrong side of it ^d he may 
have made little of gain by the enterprise, 
but this does not allay the guilt of it Nay, 
by the second reason, this may serve to ag- 
gravate the wrath of the Divinity against 
him. It proves how small the price is which 
he sets upon his eternity, and how cheaply 
he can bargain the &vour of God away from 
him, and m)w low he rates the good of an 
inheritance with him, and for what a trifle 
he can dispose of all interest in lus kingdom 
and in his promises. The very circum- 
stance which g^ves to his character a milder 
transgression in the e>es of the world, 
makes it more odious in the judgment of 
the sanctuary. The more paltry it is in 
respect of profit, the more profane it may 
be in respect of princmle. It likens him 
the more to profane Esau, who sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. And thus 
it is, mdeed, most woful to think of such 
a senscdess and alienated world ; and how 
heedlessly the raoi of it are posting their 
infatuated way to destruction; ana how, 
for as little gain as might serve them a day. 
they are contracting as much guilt as will 
ruin them for ever ; and are profoundly 
asleep in the midst of such designs and 
such doings, as will form the valid mate* 
riaUhof theur entire and everlastmg con- 
demnation. 

It is with argument such as this that we 
would try to strike conviction amonj^ a 
very numerous class of ofifendere in society 
— 4hoee i^o, in the various departments 
of trust, or service, or agency, are ever prao- 
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tinng, in littles, at the work of secret appro- 
priation^thoee whose hands are in a state 
of constant defilement, by the putting of 
them forth to that wnich they ought to 
touch not, and taste not, and handle not — 
those who silently number snch pilferments 
as can pass unnoticed among the perqui- 
sites of their office ; and who, by an excess 
in their charges. Just so slight as to escape 
detection— or by a habit of purloining. Just 
so restrained as to elude discovery, have 
botti a conscience very much at ease in 
their own bosoms, and a credit very lair, 
and very entire, among their acquaintances 
around them. They grossly count upon 
the smallness of their transgression. But 
they are just going in a small way to hdL 
They would recoil with violent dislike ftom 
the act of a midnight depredator. It is just 
because terrors, and trials, and executions, 
have thrown around it the pomp and the 
circumstance of guilt But at another bar, 
and on a day of more dreadihl solemnity, 
their ^piih will be made to stand out in its 
essential characters, and their condemna- 
tion will be pronounced fh>m the lips of 
Him who judgeth righteously. They feel 
that they have incurred no outrageous for- 
feiture of character among men, and this 
instils a treacherous complacency into 
their own hearts. But the piercing eye of 
Him who looketh down from heaven is 
upon the reality of the question ; and He 
who ponders the secrets of everjr bosom, 
can perceive, that the man who recoils only 
from such a degree of injustice as is noto- 
rious, may have no justice whatever in his 
character. He may have a sense of repu- 
tation. He may have the fear of detection 
and disgrace. He may feel a revolt in his 
constitution aga'mst the magnitude of a 
gross and glaring violation. He may even 
share in aU the feelings and principles of 
that conventional kind of morality which 
obtahis in his neighbourhood. But, of that 
principle which is surrendered by the least 
act of unfaithfulness, he has no share what- 
ever. He perceives no overawing sacred- 
ness in that boundary which separates the 
Tight from the wrong. If he only keep 
decently near, it is a matter of indifibrence 
to him whether he be on this or on that 
side of it He can be unfaithful in that 
which is least There may be other prin- 
ciples, and other considerations to restrain 
hun ; but certain it is, that it is not now the 
principle of justice which restrains him fit>m 
being unfaithful in much.— This is given 
up; and, through a blindness to the great 
and important principle of our text, this 
virtue may, in its essential character, be as 
good as banished from the world. All its 
protections may be utterly overthrown. 
The line of defence is effaced by which it 
ought to have been firmly and scrupulously 
guarded. The sign-posts of intimation, 
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which ought to warn and to scare awav,aie 

Slanted along the barrier ; and when, in de- 
ance to them, the barrier is broken, man 
will not be checked l:^ any sense of boneity, 
at least frt>m expatiating over the wboSe 
of the lorbidden territory. And thus may 
we gather from the countless peocsdiDocs 
whidi are so current in the various depart- 
ments of trade, and service, and agency- 
fiom the secret freedoms in which many do 
indulge, without one remonstrance ftom 
their own heart— from the petty inroadi 
that are daily practised on the oQnfinei of 
justice, by wnich its line of demarcatioa is 
trodden under foot, uid it has kwt the mo- 
ral disUnctnesB, and the moral dianti, that 
should have kq>t it unviolate— from the a- 
ceeding multitude of such offimoes as an 
(Hvolous in respect of the matter of them 
but most./earf^y important in respeetof 
die principle ui whreh they origuistfr* 
from the wof^ amount of that unseen and 
unrecorded guilt which escapes the cogBi- 
zance of the human law, but on the appli- 
cation of th§ touchstone m our text, iDiy 
be made to stand out in characters of at- 
verest condemnation — from instances, too 
numerous to repeat, but certainly too ob- 
vious to be missed, even by the obsen^n 
of charity, nmy we gather the frailtj of 
human principle, and the virulence of that 
moral poison, which is now in such fall 
circulation to taint and to adulterate the 
character of our species. 

Before finishing this branch of onr soh- 
Ject, we may observe, that it is with this, as 
with many other phenomena of the himian 
character, that we are not long in con- 
templation upon it, without coining io sight 
of that great characteristic of fallen man^ 
which meets and forces itself upon as io 
every view that we take of him— cren the 
great moral disease of ungodliness. It v 
at the precise limit between the right and 
the wrong that the flaming sword of God^ 
law is placed. It is there that *^ Thus saith 
the Lord" presents itself, m legible chara^ 
ters, to our view. It is there where the ope- 
ration of his commandment begins ; and 
not at any of those hij^her gradations, where 
a man's dishonesty first appals himsdf by 
the chance of its detection, or appals otheis 
by the mischief and rasecurity which it 
brings upon social life. An extensife 
fraud upon the revenue, for example, un- 
popular as this branch of justice is, wooM 
bring a man down fit>m his phice of emi- 
nence and credit in mercantile sodetf. 
That petty fhiud which is associated with 
so many of those smaller payments, where 
a lie m the written acknowledgment is both 
given and accepted, as a way of escape ftoo 
the legal imposition, dreulates at Ivip 
aaiong the members of the great titding 
community. In the former, and fa all t* 
greater cases of injustice, there is a human 
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restraint, and a human terror, in operation. 
There ia disgrace and civil panishment, to 
scare away. There are all the sanctions 
of that conventional mondity which is sus- provoked the' execution of it, gives a sub- 



events, his attribute of truth stood commit- 
ted to the f\ilfilment of the threatening; and 
the very insignificancy of the deed, which 



pended on the fear of man, and the opinion 
of man; and which, without so much as 
the recognition of a God, would naturally 
point its armour against every outrage that 
could sensibly disturb the securities and the 
rights of human society. But so long as 
the distuitNLuce is not sensible— so long as 
the injustice keei>s within the limits of 
smallness and secrecy—so long as it is saie 
for the individual to practise i^ and, borne 
alon^ on the tide of general example and 
Gcmnivance, he has nothing to restrain 
him but that distinct and inflexible word of 
God, which proscribes all unfaithAilness, 
and admits of it m no degrees, and no modi- 
fications—then, let the almost universal 
sleep of ocmscience attest, how little of God 
there is in the virtue of this world; and 
how much the peace and the protection of 
sociely are owing to such moralities, as 
the mere selfishness of man would lead 
him to ordain, even in a community of 
atheists. 

n. Let us now attempt to unfbld a few 
of the practical consequences that may be 
drawn from the principle of the text, both 
in respect to our general relation with God. 
and in respect to the particular lesson or 
faithfulness which may be educed from it 

1. There cannot be a stronger possible 
illustration of our argument, than the very 
first act of retribution that occurred in the 
history of our species. ^'And God said unto 
Adam, Of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it For m 
the day thou eotest thereof, thou shalt 
sorely die. But the woman took of the 
fruit thereof^ and did eat, and gave also unto 
her husband with her, and he did eat" 

What is it that invests the eating of a soli- 
tary apple with a ^ndeur so momentous? 
How came an action in itself so minute, to 
be the germ of such mighty consequences ? 
How are we to understand that our first 
parents, by the doing of a single instant, not 
only brought death upon themselves, but 
shed this big and baleful disaster over all 
theor posterity? We may not be able to 
answer all these questions, but we may at 
least learn, what a thing of danger it is, 
under the government of a holy and inflexi- 
ble God, to tamper with the hmits of obe- 
dience. By the eating of that apple, a clear 
requirement was broken, ana a distinct 
transition was made from;^ loyalty to rebel- 
lion, and an entrance was effected into the 
region of sin— and thus did this one act 
serve like the openmg of a gate for a torrent 
of miffhty mischief; and if the act itself was 
a trifle, it just went to aggravate its guilt«- 
that, for such a trifle, the authority of God 



^mer character to the certain^ of the frdfil- 
^ment We know how much this trait, in 
the dealinffs of God with man, has been the 
jeer of infidelity. But m all this ridicule, 
there is truly nothing else than the gross- 
ness of materialism. Had Adam, msteid of 
plucking one single apple from the forbid- 
den tree, been armed with the power of a 
malignant spirit, and spread a wanton havoc 
over the face of paradise, and spoiled the 
garden of its loveliness, and been able to mar 
and to deform the whole of that terrestrial 
creation over which God had so recently re- 
joiced—the punishment he sustained would 
have looked to these arithmetical moralists 
a more adequate return for the offence of 
which he had been guilty. They cannot 
see how the moral lesson rises in greatness, 
just in proportion to the humility of the ma- 
terial accompaniments — and how it wraps a 
sublimer glory around the holiness of the 
Godhead — and how from the transaction, 
such as it is, the conclusion cometh forth 
more nakedly, and, therefore, more impres- 
sively, that it is an evil and a bitter thing to 
sin affahist the Lawgiver. God said, << Let 
there oe light, and it was light;" and it hat 
ever been regarded as a sublime token of 
the Deity, that, from an utterance so simple, 
an accomplishment so quick and so mag- 
nificent should have followed. God saS, 
^ That he who eateth of the tree in the 
midst of the garden should die." It appears 
indeed, but a little thing, that one should 
put forth his hand to an apple and taste of 
It But a sajriuff of God was involved in 
the matter— and heaven and earth must pass 
away, ere a saying of his can pass away ; 
and so the apple became decisive of the fate 
of a world ; and, out of the very scantineas 
of the occasion, did there emerge a sublimer 
display of truth and of holing The be- 
ginning of the world was, indeed, the period 
of great manifestations of the Godheaa ; and 
they all seem to accord, in style and cha- 
racter, with each other; and m that very 
history, which has called forth the profane 
and unthinkinff levity of many a scomer, 
may we behold as much of the nuijesty of 
principle, as in the creation of light, we be- 
hold of the majesty of power. 

But this history furnishes the materials 
of a contemplation still more practical If, 
for this one ofifenoe, Adam ana his posterity 
have been so visited— if so rigorously and 
so inflexibly precise be the spirit of God's 
administretion— if; under the economy of 
heaven, sm, even in the very humblest of 
its exhibitions, be the object of an intoler- 
ance so jealous and so unrelenting— if the 
Deity be such as this transaction manifests 



oould be despised and trampled on. At all I him to be, disdainful of fellowship even with 
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the very leairtiniqiiiftyy and dreadful in the 
certainty of all his accomplishments against 
it — 1(, tar a sinsle transgression, afl the 
promise and all me felicity of paradise had 
to he broken up, and the wretched offiea; 
ders had to be turned abroad upon a world, 
now changed by the curse into a wilder- 
ness, «Bd their secure and lovely home of 
innooeaoe behooved to be abandoned, and 
to ke^ them t)ut, a flaming sword had to 
turn «v«ry way, and guard Uieir reaccess to 
the bowers of immortality— if sin be so very 
hatefel in the eye of unspotted hcdiness, 
that, on its very first act, and first appear- 
ance, the wonted communion between hea- 
ven and earth was interdicted^if that wa^ 
the time at which God looked on our spe- 
cies with an altered countenance, and one 
deed of disobedience proved so terribly de- 
cisive of the fate and history of a world — 
what should each individual amonest us 
think of his own danger, whose life has 
been one continued habit of dis(4)edience? 
If we be still in the hands of that God who 
laid so fell a condemnation on this one 
transgression, let us just think of our many 
transgressions, and that every hour we live 
multiplies the account of them ; and that, 
however they may vanish from our own 
remembrance, they are still alive in the 
records of a judge whose eye and whose 
memory never fail him. Let us transfer the 
lesson we have gotten of heaven's jurispru- 
dence from the case of our first parents to 
our own case. Let us compare our lives 
with the law of Giod, and we shall find that 
our sins are past reckoning. Let us take 
account of the habitual posture of our souls, 
as a posture of dislike for the things that 
are above, and we shall find that our 
thoughts and our desires are ever running 
in one current of sinfiilness. Let us just 
make the computation how often we fail m 
the bidden charity, and the bidden godli- 
ness, and the bidden long sufiTering— 4dl as 
clearly bidden as the duty that vras laid on 
our first parents — and we ehdH find, that we 
are borne down undeir a mountain of ini- 
quity ; that, in the language of the Psalmist, 
our transcressions have gone over our 
heads, and, as a heavy burden^ are too 
heavy for us; and if we be indeed under 
the government of Him who followed up 
the offence of ^e stolen apple by so dread- 
ful a chastisement, then is wrath gone out 
unto the uttermost against every one of us. 
—There is something in the history of that 
apple which might be brought specially to 
bear on the case of those small sinners who 

Sractise in secret at the work of their petty 
epredations. But it also carries in it a 
great and a universal moral It tells us that 
no sin is small. It serves a general purpose 
of conviction. It holds out a most alarming 
disclosure of the charge that is against us ; 
and makes it manifest to the ccHiscience of 
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him who is awakened thereby, that, xmkm 
God himself point out a way of escape, we 
are indeed most hopelessly sunk in cod- 
denmation. And, seeing that such wrath 
went out from the sanctuary of this un- 
changeable God, on the one offence of cor 
first parents, it irresistibly follows, that if 
we, manifold in guilt, take not ourselves to 
his ^>pointed way of reconciliation — if we 
refuse the overtures of Him, who then bo 
visited the one offence through which all 
are dead, but is now laying before us all 
that free gift, which is of many oflfences 
unto justification — in other words, if we 
will not enter into peace through the of- 
fered Mediator, how much greater must be 
the wrath that abideth on us? 

Now, let the sinner have his conscience 
schooled by such a contemplation, and 
there will he no rest whatever for his soul 
till he find it in the Saviour. Let him only 
learn, from the dealings of God with the 
first Adam, what a God of holiness he him- 
self has to deal with; and let him further 
learn, from the history of the second Adam, 
that to manifest himself as a God of loye, 
another righteousness had to be brought in, 
in place of that from which man had fidkn 
so utterly away. There was a faultless 
obedience rendered by Him, of whom it b 
said, that he fulfilled all righteousness. 
There was a magnifying of the law by one 
in human form, who up to the last jot and 
tittle of it, acquitted himself of all its oUi- 
gatlons. There was a pure, and lofty, and 
undefiled path, trodden by a holy and 
harmless Beine, who gave not up his work 
upon earth, till ere he left it, he could cry 
out, that it was finished; and so had 
wroug[ht out for us a perfect righteousness. 
Now, it forms the most prominent annun- 
ciation of the New Testament, that the re- 
ward of this righteousness is offered unto 
all— so that there is not one of us who is 
not put by the gospel upon the alternative 
of being either tried by our own merits^ or 
treated according to the merits of Him who 
became sin for us, though he knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him. Let the sinner just look 
unto himself, and look unto the Saviour. 
Let him advert not to his one, but to his 
many offences; and that, too, in the sight 
of a God, who, but for one so slight and so 
insignificant in respect of the outward de- 
scription, as the eating of a forbidden ap- 
ple, threw off" a world mto banishmenL a^d 
entailed a sentence of death upon aU its 
reneratimis. Let him learn from this, that 
or sin, even in its humblest degrees, there 
exists in the bosom of the Godh^ no 
toleration; and how shall he dare, with the 
degree and the frequency of his own sin, 
t^ stand any longer on a ground, where^ if 
he remain, the fierceness of a consuming 
fire is so sure to overtake him? Therigh- 
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teousness of Christ is without a flaw, and 
there he is hivited to take shelter. Under 
the actual regimen, which God has esta- 
blished in our world, it is indeed his only 
security — his refuge from the tempest, and 
hiding place from the storm. The only 
beloved Son oflers to spread his own un- 
^tted garment as a protection over him ; 
and, if he be rightly alive to the utter na- 
kedness of his moral and spiritual condition 
he wiir indeed make no tarrying till he be 
found in Christ, and find that in hhn there 
ifl no condemnation. 

Now, it is worthy of remark, that those 
piindples, which shut a man up unto the 
Buth, do not take flight and abandon him, 
after they have served this temporary pur- 
poBC. Tliey abide with him, and work 
their appropriate influence on his charac- 
ter, and serve as the germ of a new moral 
creation; and we can aftenvards detect 
their operation in his heart and life; so, that 
if they were present at the formation of a 
saving belief, they are not less unfailingly 
present with every true Christian, through- 
out the whole of his future history, as the 
dements of a renovated conduct. "If it was 
sensibihty to the evil of sin which helped 
to wean the man from himself, and led him 
to his Saviour, this sensibility does not fall 
asleep in the bosom of an awakened sinner, 
after Christ has given him light — but it 
grows with the growth, and strengthens 
^^th the strength, of his Christianity. If, 
at the interesting period of his transition 
from nature to grace, he saw, even in the 
veiy least of his offences, a deadly provo- 
cation of the Lawgiver, he* does not lose 
sight of this consideration in his future pro- 
gress—nor does it barely remain with him, 
like one of the unproductive notions of an 
inert and unproductive theory. It gives 
riae to a fearful jealousy in his heart of the 
least appearance of evfl ; and, with every 
man who has undergone a genuine process 
of conversion, do we behold the scrupulous 
avoidance of sin, in its most slender, as well 
as in its more agmvated forms. If it was 
the perfection of the character of Christ, 
who felt that it became him to fulfil all 
righteousness, that offered him the first 
aolid foundation on which he could lean — 
then, the same character, which first drew 
his eye for the purpose of confidence, still 
continues to draw his eye for the purpose 
of hnita t ion. At the outset of faith, all the 
esKntial moralities of thought, and feeling, 
and conviction, are in play; nor is there 
any thing in the progress of a real faith 
whidi is calculaled to throw them back 
again into the dormancy out of which they 
had arisen. They break out, in fact, into 
more foil and flourishing display on every 
new creature, with every new step, and new 
evolution, in his mental history. .All the 
princiito of the gospel ^erve, as it were, to 
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fan and to perpetuate his hostility against 
sin ; and all the powers of the gospel enable 
him, more and more, to fulfil the desires of 
his heart, and to carry his purposes of hos- 
tility into execution. In the case of every 
genuine believer, who walks not after the 
flesh, but after the spirit, do we behold a 
fulfilling of the righteousness of the law— a 
strenuous avoidance of sin, in its shghtest 
possible taint or modification — a strenuous 
performance of duty, up to the last jot and 
tittle of its exactions— so, that let the un- 
true professors of the faith do what they 
will m the way of antinomianism, and let 
the enemies of the faith say what they will 
about our antinomianism, the real spirit of 
the dispensation under which we live is 
such, that whosoever shall break one of the 
least of these commandments, and teach 
men so, is accounted the least— whosoever 
shall do and teach them is accounted the , 
greatest 

2. Let us, therefore, urge the sphit and 
the practice of this lesson upon your obser- 
vation. The place for the practice of it 
is the familiar and week-day scene. The 
principle for the spirit of it descends upon 
the heart, from tne sublimest heights of 
the sanctuary of God. It is not vuliariadng 
Christianity to bring it down to me very 
humblest occupations of human life. It is, 
m Dsict, dignifying human life, by bringing 
it up to the level of Christianity. 

It may look to some a degradation of the 
pu|[pit, when the household servant is told 
to tnake her firm stand against the temp- 
tlition of open doors, and secret opportuni- 
ties; or when the confidential agent is told 
to resist the slightest inclination to any un- 
seen freedom with the property of his em- 
ployers, or to any undiscoverable excess in 
the charges of his management; or when 
the receiver of a humble payment is told, 
that the tribute which is due on every writ- 
ten acknowledgment ought faithfully to be 
met, and not fictitiously to be evaded. This 
is not robbing religion of its sacredness, but 
spreading its sacredness over the face of 
society. It is evangelizing human life, by 
imprecating its mmutest transactions with 
the spirit of the gospel. It is strengthening 
the veaU of partition between sin and obe- 
dience. It is the teacher of righteousness 
taking his stand at the outpost of that ter- 
ritory which he is appointed to defend, 
and warning his hearers of the danger that 
lies in a single footstep of encroachment. It 
is lettipg them know, that it is in the act of 
stepping over the limit, that the sinner 
throws the gauntlet of his defiance against 
the authority of God. And though he may 
deceive himself with the imagination that 
his soul is safe, because the gain of his in- 
justice is small, such is the God with whom 
he has to do, that, if it be ^n to the value 
of a single apple, then, within the compasft 
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of 80 small an outward dimension, may as 
mudi guilt be enclosed as that which hath 
brought death into our world, and carried it 
down in a descending ruin upon all its 
generations. 

It may appear a very little thing, when 
you are UM to be honest in little matters; 
when the servant is told to keep her hand 
from every one article about which there is 
not an express or understood allowance on 
the part of her superiors; when the dealer 
is told to lop off the excesses of that minuter 
fraudulency, which is so currently prac- 
tised in the humble walks of merchandise ; 
when the workman is told to abstain from 
those petty reservations of the material of 
his work, for which he is said to have such 
snug ana ample opportunity; and when, 
without pronouncing on the actual extent 
of these transgressions, all are told to be 
faithful in that which is least, else, if there 
be truth in our text, they incur the guilt of 
being unfoithful in much. It maybe thought, 
that because such dishonesties as these are 
scarcely noticeable, the^ are therefore not 
worthy of notice. But it is just in the pro- 

Eortion of their bein|[ unnoticeable by the 
uman eye, that it is religious to refrain 
from them. These are the cases in which it 
will be seen, whether the controul of the 
omniscience of Qod makes up for the con- 
troul of human observation — in which the 
sentiment, that thou God seest me, should 
carry a preponderance through all the secret 
places of a num's history — in which, when 
everv earthly check of an earthly morality 
is withdrawn, it should be felt, that the eye 
of God is upon him, and that me judgment 
of God is in reserve for him. To him who 
Is gifted with a true discernment of these 
matters, will it appear, that often^ in propor- 
tion to the smatlness of the doinss, is the 
sacredness of that principle which causes 
them to be done with integrity; that honesty. 
In little transactions, bears upon it more of 
the aspect of holiness, than honesty in great 
ones; that the man of deep^ sensibilitjr to 
the obligations of the law, is he who feels 
the quickening of moral alarm at its slightest 
violations; that, in the morality of grains 
, and of scruples, there may be a greater ten- 
derness of conscience, and a more heaven- 
bom sanctity, than in that larger morality 
which flashes broadly and observabhr upon 
the world;— and that thus, in the faithful- 
ness of the household maid, or of the ap- 
prentice boy, there may be tne presence of 
a truer principle than there is m the more 
conspicuous transactions of human busbiess 
— ^what they do, being done, not with eye- 
service— what they do, being done unto the 
Lord. 

And here we may remark, that nobleness 
of condition is not essential as a school for 
nobleness of character ; nor does man require 
to be high in office, ere he can gather around 
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his person the worth and the lustre of a high 
minded integrity. It is delightful to thmk. 
that humble Ufe may be just as ridi ui mam 
grace, and moral grandeur, as the loftier 
places of society ; that as true a dignity of 

Erinciple may be earned by him who in 
omeliest drudgerv, plies his conscieDtiouf 
task, as by him who stands entrusted with 
the fortunes of an empire ; that the poorest 
menial in the land, who can lift a hand un- 
soiled by the4>ilferments that are within his 
reach, may have achieved a victory over 
temptation, to the full as honourable as the 
proudest patriot can boast, who has spumed 
the bribery of courts away from him. It is 
cheering to know, from the heavenly judge 
himself, that he who is faithful in the least, is 
faithful also in much : and that thus, among 
the labours of the field and of the work-o^op, 
it is possible for the peasant to be as bricot 
in honour as the peer, and have the chivalrj 
of as much tmth and virtue to adorn him. 

And, as this lesson is not little in resped 
of principle so neither is it little in re^Kct 
of influence on the order and well-being of 
human society. He who is unjust in the 
least, is, in respect of guilt, unjust also in 
mucn. And to reverse wis proposition, as it 
is done in the first clause of our text — he 
who is faithf^ in that which is least, is, ia 
respect both of righteous principle and of 
actual observation, faithful also in much. 
Who is the man to whom I would most 
readily confide the whole of my property? 
He who would most disdain to put forth an 
injurious hand on a single farthing of it 
Who is the man from whom I would have 
the least dread of any unrighteous encroach- 
ment? He, all the delicacies of whose prin- 
ciple are awakened, when he comes within 
sight of the limit which separates the region 
of justice from the region of injustice. Who 
is the man whom we shall never find among 
the greater degrees of miquity? He who 
shrinks with sacred abhorrence from the 
lesser degrees of it It is a trae, though a 
homely maxim of economy, that if we take 
care of our small sums, our great sums wiD 
take care of themselves. And, to pass from 
our own thmffs to the thmgs of otners, it is 
no less tme, that if prindple should lead us 
all to mauatahi the care of strictest hones^ 
over our neighbour's pennies, then will his 
pounds lie secure from the grasp of injustioe, 
behmd the barrier of a moral imposnbilitj. 
This lesson, if carried into effect among von, 
would so strengthen all the ramparts or s^ 
curity between man and man, as to make 
them utterly impassable; and therefore, 
while, in the matter of it, it may look, in 
one view, as one of the least of the com- 
mandment^ itj hi regard both of principle 
and efibct, is, m another view of it, one of 
the greatest of the commandments. And we 
therefore conclude with assuring yon. that 
nothing will spread the principle of this 
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eommandment to any great extent throngh- 
oiu the masB of societ;^. but the principle of 
godliness. Nothing will secure the general 
obeenration of justice amongst us, in its 
ponetnality and in its precisenes^bnt such 
a precise Christianity as many affirm to be 
piuitanicaL In other words, the yhtues of 
society, to be kept in a healthM and pros- 
perous condition, must be upheld by the 
Tlrtoes of ^ sanctuary. Human law may 
restrain many of the grosser violations. But 
without religion among the people, justice 
. will never l^ in extensive operation as a 
' moral principle. A vast proportion of the 

ries wiU be as unjust as the vigilance and 
severities of law allow them to be. A 
thomwind petty dishonesties^ whidi never 
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wffl, and never can be brought within the 
cognizance of any of our courts of adminis- 
tration, will still continue to derange the 
business of human life^ and to stir up all the 
heartburiungs of suspicion and resentment 
among the members of human society. And 
it is, indeed^ a triumphant reversion await- 
ing the Christianity of the New Testament, 
when it shall become manifest as day, that 
it is her doctrine alone, which, by its search- 
ing and sanctifyinff influence, can so moral- 
ize our world— as that each may sleep secure 
in the lap of his neiffhbour's integrity, and 
charm of confidence oetween man and man. 
will at length be felt in the business or 
evenr town, and in the bosom of every 
£uimy. 



DISCOURSE V. 

On ihe great Chri$Hem Law of Bec^ocUy between Man qi^Man. 

*TlMnfiNe an thtngi whatsoerer jt would that men iboold do to yon, do ye eten lo to them : for ibii ii 
the Uw and the prophets."— Msttkeio Tii. IS. 



There are two mat classes in human 
society, between whom there lie certain 
mutual claims and obligations, which are 
fdt by some to be of very difficult adjust- 
ment. There are those who have requests 
of some kind or other to make; and there 
are those to whom the requests are made, 
and with whom Haete is lodged ^e power 
either to grant or to refuse mem. Now, at 
first sight it would appear, that the Arm 
exercise or this power of refusal is the only 
barrier by which the latter class can be se- 
cured against the indefinite encroadmients 
of the former ; and that, if this were remov- 
ed, an the safeguards of ri^ht andproperty 
wonld be removed along with it. Tne power 
of retoal, on the part of those who have 
the right of refusal, may be abolished by an 
act of violence, on the part of those who 
have it not; aiul then, when this happens 
in individual cases, we have tl^ crimes of 
assault and robberv ; and when it happens 
OQ s more extended scale, we have anarchy 
and insurrection in the land. Or the power 
of refusal may be taken away by an au- 
flKRitattve precept of religion; and then 
Blight it stid be matter of apprehension, lest 
omr only def^moe against the hiroads of 
sdfishness and injustice wore as good as 
fiven up, and lest the peace and hiterestof 
amilies d&ould be laid open to a most fearftd 
eqwoure, by the enactments of a romantic 
and impracticable system. Whenever this 
is apprehended, the tmnptation is strongly 
^dl, either to rid ourselves of the enactments 
altogether, or at least to bring them down 



in nearer accommodation to the feelings and 
the conveniences of men. 

And Christianity, on the very first l^h 
of it, appears to be precisely such a religion. 
It seems to take away all lawfulness of re- 
sistance firom the possessor, and to invest 
the demander with such an extent of privi- 
lege, as would make the two classes of so- 
ciety, to which we have just now adverted, 
speeoUy change places. And this is the true 
secret of the many kiborious deviations that 
have been attempted in this branch of mo- 
rality, on the obvious meanhdg of the New 
Testament This is the secret of those many 
qualifying clauses, bv which its most lumin- 
ous announcementsnave been beset, to the 
utter darkening of them. This it is which 
explains the many sad invasions that have 
been made on ^e most manifest and un- 
deniable literalities of the law and of the 
testhnony. And our p r e s en t text among 
others, has received its fhU shate oi mutila- 
tion, and of what may be caUed ^'dressm^ 
up," from the hands ai commentators— it 
having wakened the very alarms of which 
we have just spoken, and called forth the 
very attempts to quiet and to subdue them. 
Surely, it has been said, we can never be 
required lo do mito others what they have 
nori^ and no reason, to expeet mNn us. 
The demand must not be an extrsvagant 
one. It must lie withbd the Ihnits of modera- 
tion. It must be such as, in the esllmalioa 
qf every Justly thhikhig person, is counted 
hit in the drenmstanoes of the case. The 
principle on which our Savioiuy^ <the taxt| 
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rests the dbligation of doing any particular 
thing to others, is, that we wish others to 
do that thing unto us. But this is too much 
for an affrighted selfishness ; and, for her 
own protection, she would put f&tih a de- 
fensive sophistry upon the subject; and in 
place of that distinctly announced principle, 
on which the Bible both directs and specifies 
what the things are which we should do 
unto others, does she substitute another 
principle entirely — which is, merely to do 
unto others such thmgs as are fair, and right, 
and reasonable. 

Now, there iis one clause of this verse 
which would appear to lay a positive inter- 
dict on all these qualifications. How shall 
we dispose of a phrase, so sweeping and 
universal in its import, as that of ^' all things 
whatsoever?" We cannot think that such 
an expression as this was inserted for no- 
thing, by him who has told us, that '^ cursed 
is every one who taketh away from the 
words of this book." There is no distinction 
laid down between things fair, and things un- 
fair— between things reasonable, and Uimgs 
unreasonable. Bou are coknprehended m 
the " all things whatsoever." The significa- 
tion is plain and absolute, that, let the thing 
be what it may, if you wish others to do 
that thing for you, it lies imperatively upon 
you to do the very same thing for them aiso. 

But, at this rate, you may think that the 
whole system of human intercourse would 
go into unhmgement You may wish your 
next-door neighbour to present vou with 
half his fortune. In this case, we know not 
how you are to escape from the conclusion, 
that you are bound to present him with the 
hidf of yours. Or you may wish a relative 
to burden himself with the expenses of all 
your family. It is then impossible to save 
you from the positive obligation, if you are 
equally able for it, of doing the same ser- 
vice to the family of another. Or you may 
wish to engross the whole time of an ac- 
quaintance in personal attendance upon 
yoursdf. Then, it is just your part to do the 
same e^tenki of civility to anotner who may 
desire it These are only a few specificar 
tions, out of the manifold varieties, whether 
of service or of donation, which are con- 
ceivable between one man and another ; nor 
are we aware of any artifice of explanation 
by which they can possiUy be detached 
from the ^aU things whatsoever" of the 
verse before us. These are the literalities 
which we are not at liberty to compromise 
—but are boond to tur;^e, and that simply, 
acGoiding to the terms m which thj^ have 
been conveyed to us by the great Teacher 
of righteousness. Hiis may rmse& sensitive 
dread in many r bosom. It may look like 
the opening of a floodgate} through which 
R torrent of human rapaei^ would be made 
to set in on the fair and measured domains 
of property, and by which all the fences of 



legality would be overthrown. It is aome 
such fearful anticipation as this which causes 
casuistry to ply its wily expedients, and 
busily to devise its many limits, ^nd its 
many exceptions, to the morality of the 
New Testament And yet, we think it pos- 
sible to demonstrate of our text, that no nieh 
iftodifving is requisite ; and that, though ad- 
mittea strictly and rigorously as the ruieof 
our daily conduct, it would lead tono pi^ 
tical conclusions which are at all fbrmidaUe. 
For, what is the precise circumstance 
which lays the obligation of this precept 
uponyou? There may be other phices in 
the Bible where you are required to do 
things for the benefit of your neighbour, 
whether you would wish your neighbour lo 
do these things for your benefit or not Bat 
this is not the requirement here. There is 
none other thing laid upon you m this 
place, than that you should do that good 
action in behalf of another, which vou 
would like that other to do in behalf of 
yourself. If you would not like him to do 
It for you, then there is nothing m the com- 
pass m this sentence now before you, that 
at all obUgates you to do it for him. If 
you would not lite your n^ghbour to make 
so romantic a surirender to your interest, as 
to offer you to the extent of half his fortune, 
then there is nothing in that part of the gos- 
pel code which now engages us, that ren- 
ders it imperative upon you to make the 
same offer to your neighbour. If you would 
positively recoil, in all the reluctance of in- 

genuous ddicacy, from the selfishness of 
lying on a relation the burden of the ex- 
penses of all your family, then this is not 
the good ofiice that ]rou would have him to 
do unto you : and this, therefore, is not the 
tf ood oflBlce wnich the text prescribes ^ou to 
do unto him. If you have «uch considera- 
tion for another's ease, and another's con- 
venience, that you could not take the un- 
generous advantage of so much of bis time 
for youi: acconumodation, there may be 
other verses m the Bible which point toa 
greater samfice, on your part, for the good 
of others, than you would like these others 
to m$ke for yours ; but, most assure^y, 
this is not the verse which imposes mat 
sacrifice. If you would not that others 
should do these things on your account. 
then these things form no p^ of the ^all 
things whatsoever" you would that men 
shomd do unto you i and, therefore, th^ 
form no part of the " all thiii^ whatsoever" 
that you are required, by this vers^ to do 
unto them. The bare circumstance of yoos 
positively not wishing that any sudi ser- 
vices should be rendered unto you, exeiwtt 
you, as far as the smgle authority of thtf 
precept is concwned, from the obligato^oi 
rendering these services to others. Thjs w 
the limitation to the extent of those services 
which are called fqpr in the text j and it tf 
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sorely ^tter, that every limitation to a 
commandment of God's, should be defined 
by God himself, than that it should be 
drawn from the assumptions of human fan- 
cy, or from the fears and the feelings of 
human convenience. 

Let a man, in fact, give himself up to • 
strict and literal observance of the precept 
in this verse, and it will impress a two-fold 
direction upon him. It will not only gnide 
him to certain performances of good in be- 
half of others, out it will guide nim to the 
regulation of nis own desires of good from 
them. For his desires of good from others 
are here set up a? the measure of his per- 
formances of good to others. The more 
0el£sh and unbounded his desires are, the 
larger are those performances with the ob- 
ligation of which he is burdened. What- 
soever he would that others should do tmto 
him, he is bound to do unto them ; and, 
therefore, the more he giv^ way to xmse- 
nerous and extravagant wishes of service 
from those who are around him, the hea- 
vier and more insupportable is the load of 
duty which he brings upon himself.— -The 
commandment is quite imperative, and 
there is no escaping Arom it ; and if he, by 
the excess of his selfishness, should render 
it impracticable, then the whole punishment 
due to the guilt of casting aside the autho- 
ri^ of this commandment, follows in that 
train of punishment whicn is annexed to 
selfishness. There is one way of being re- 
lieved from such a burden. There is one 
way of reducing this verse to a moderate 
and practicable requirement; and that is. 
just to give up selfishness— just to stifie all 
ungenerous desires— iust to moderate every 
ymh of service or flberality from others, 
down to the standard of what is right and 
equitable; and then there may bS other 
verses in the Bible by which we are called 
to be kind even to the evil and the unthank- 
ful But, most assuredly, this verse lays 
upon us none' other thing, than that we 
should do such services for others as are 
right and equitable. 

The more extravagant, then, a man's 
wi^es of accommodation from others are, 
the wider is the distance between him ana 
the bidden performances of our text The 
separation of him from his duty, increases 
at the rate of two bodies receding from each 
other by equal and contrary movements. 
The more selfish his desires of service are 
from others, the more feeble, on that very 
account, will be his desires of making pny 
surrender of hiqiself to them, and yet the 
grater is the amount of that surrender 
which is due. The poor man, m fact, is 
moving himself anf ay from the rule ; and 
the rule is just moving as fast away from 
the man. As he sinks, in the scale of sel- 
fishness, beneath the point of a fair and 
moderate expectation from others, does the 
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rule rise, in the scale of duty, wlBi its de- 
mands upon him ; and thus there is render- 
ing to him double for every unftdr and un- 
generous imposition that he would make 
on the kindness of those who are around 
him. 

Now, there is one way, and a very eflfec- 
tual one, of getting these two ends to meet 
Moderate your own desires of service from 
others, and you will moderate, in the same 
degree, all those duties of service to others 
which are measured by these desires. Have 
the delicacy to abstain from any widiof 
encroachment on the convenience or pro- 
perty of another. Have the high-minded- 
ness to be indebted for your own support 
to the exertions of your own honourable 
industry, rather than the dastardly habit of 
preyinff on the simplicity of those around 
you. Have such a keen sense of equity, 
and such a fine tone of independent feeling, 
that you could not bear to be the cause of 
hardship or distress to a single human 
creature, if you could help it. Let the 
same spirit be in you, which the Apostle 
wanted to exempliiy before the eye of his 
disciples, when he coveted no man's gold, 
or silver, or apparel ; when he laboured not 
to be chargeable to any of them ; but 
wrought with his own hands, rather than 
be burdensome. Let this m'md be in ym, 
which was also in the Apostle of the Gfe- 
tiles; and, then, the text before us will not 
come near you with a single oppressive or 
impracticable requirement. There may be 
other passages, where you are called to go 
beyond the strict line of justice, or common 
humanity, in behalf of your suffering bre- 
thren. But this passage does not touch 
you with any such preceptive imposition : 
and you, by moderating your wishes from 
others down to what is fair and ecj^uitable, 
do, in fact, reduce Uie rule which binds you 
to act according to the measure of these 
wishes, down to a rule of precise and unde- 
viating equity. 

The operation is somewhat like that of a 
governor or fly, in mechanism. This is a 
very happy contrivance, by which all that 
is defective or excessive in the motion, is 
confined within the limits of equability; 
and every tendency, in particular, to any 
mischievous acceleration, is restramea. 
The impulse given by this verse to the con- 
duct of man among his fellows, would seem, 
to a superficial observer, to carry him to all 
the excesses of a most rumous and ouixotic 
benevolence. But let him only look to tiie 
skilful adaptation of the fly. Just suppose 
the control of moderation and equity to be 
laid upon his own wishes, and tnere is not 
a single impulse given to his conduct be- 
yond the rate of moderation and equity. 
You are not required here to do all things 
whatsoever in behalf of others, but to do all 
things whatsoever for them, that you would 
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should be done onto yourself. This is the 
check by which the whole of the bidden 
movement is governed, and kept from run- 
ing out into any hunf ul excess. And such 
is the beautiful operation €i that piece of 
moral mechanism that we are now employ- 
ed Ul contemplating, that while it keeps 
down all the aspirations of sdfishness, it 
does, in fact, restrain every extravagancy, 
and impress on its obedient subjects no 
other movement, than that of an even and 
inflexible justice. 

This rule of our Saviour's, then, pre- 
scribes moderation to our desires of good 
from others, as well as generosity to our 
doings in bdialf of others; and niakes the 
first the measure of obligation to the se- 
cond. It may thus be seen how easily, in 
a Christian society, the wh(de work of be- 
nevdence could ble adjusted, so as to render 
it possible for the givers not only to meet, 
but also to overpass, the wishes and expec- 
tations of the receivers. The rich man 
may have a heavier obligation laid upon 
him by other precepts of the New-Testa- 
ment ; but, by this piecept, he is not bound 
to do more for the poor man, than what he 
himself would wish, in like circumstances, 
to be done for him. And let the poor man, 
on the other hand, wish for no more than 
what a Christian ought to wish for ; let him 
work and endure to the extent of nature's 
sufferance, rather than befi[— and only b^, 
rather than that he should starve ; and in 
such a state of principle amoni; men, a tide 
of beneficence would so go forth upon all 
the vacant places in society, as that there 
should be no room to receive it The duty 
of the rich, as connected with this adminis- 
tration, is of so direct and positive a charac- 
ter, as to obtrude itself at once on the notice 
of the Christian moralist But the poor 
also have a duty in it— to which we feel 
ourselves directed by the train of argument 
which we have now been prosecuting — and 
a duty, too, we think, of tar greater impor- 
tance even than the other, to the best inte- 
rests of mankind. 

Fo|^, let us ficst contrast the rich man 
who is ungenerous in his doings, with the 
poor man who is ungenerous in his desires ; 
and see from which of the two it is, that 
the cause of charity receives &e deadlier 
infliction. There is, it must be admitted, 
an individual to be met with occasionally, 
who represents the former of these two 
characters ; with every afiection gravitatinff 
to itself, and to its sordid gratifications and 
interests ; bent on his own pleasure, or his 
own avarice— and so engrossed wiih these, 
as to have no spare fooling at all for the 
brethren of his common nature; with a 
heart obstinately shut against that most 
po werftd of applications, the look of genuhie 
and imploring distress— end whose very 
countenanoe speaks a surly and determined 



exclusion on every call that proceeds finom 
it; who in a tumult of perpetual alarm 
about new cases, and new tales of suffierigg, 
and new plans of philanthropy, has at 
length learned to resist and to resent evory 
one of them ; and, spuming the vHiole of 
(his disturbance impatiently away, to tnain- 
tam a firm deflensive over the close system 
of his own selfish luxuries, and his own 
snug accommodations. Such a man keeps 
back^ it must be allowed, from the cause of 
chanty, what he ought to have rendered it 
in his own person. There is a diminutkm 
of the philanthropic fund up to the extent 
of what benevolence would nave awarded 
out of his individual means, and individual 
opportunities. The good cause is a aufibw, 
not by any positive blow it has sustained, 
but the simple negation of one fHendly sod 
fostering hand, that else might have been 
stretched forth to aid and patronise it 
There is only so much less of dhrect coim- 
tenance and support than would otherwise 
have been; for, m this our affe, we haveno 
conception whatever of such an exan^ 
beittff at aU infectious. For a man to im- 
low m proq>erity himself and be umnlndfal 
of the wretchedness t)iat is around lum» \b 
an exhibition of diltogether so ungainly a 
character, that it vrill far oftener provoke 
an observer to afih)nt it by the contrast d* 
his own generosity, than to render it tiie 
approving testimony of his imitation. So 
that all we have lost by the man who is 
ungenerous in his doing& is his own con- 
tribution to the cause of philanthropy. And 
it is a loss that can be borne. The cause 
of this world's beneficence can do abon- 
dantly without him. There is a ground 
that is yet unbroken, and there are resources 
which are still unexplored, that will yields 
for. more substantial produce to the good of 
humanity, than he, and thousands as weal- 
thy as he, could render to ;t out of all their 
capabilities. 

But there is a fiir wider mischief inflicted 
on the cause of charily^ by the poor man 
who is ungenerous in bis desires ; by him, 
whom every act of kindness is sure to call 
out to the reaction of some new demand, or 
new expectation; by him, on whom flie 
hand of a giver has the effect, not of w^ 
peasing his wants, but of inflaining his ra- 
pacity; by him who, trading among the 
sjrmpathies of the credulous, can dexterous- 
ly appropriate for hunself a portion tenlbld 
greater than what would have blest and 
brightened the aspect of many a deserving 
family. Him we denounce as the worst 
enemy of the poor. It is he whose ravenous 

gripe wrests from them a (ar more abun- 
ant benefaction, than is done by the most 
lordly and unfeeling proprietor in the hind. 
He is the arch-oppressor of his brethreo; 
and the amount of the robbery which he 
has practised upon them, is Jiot to be esti- 
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mated by the alms which he has monopo- 
lized, by the food, or the raiment or the 
money, which he has diverted to himself, 
from the more modest sufferers aromid him, 
he has done what is infinitely worse than 
taming aside the stream of charity. He 
has closed its floodgates. He has chilled 
and alienated the hearts of the wealthy, by 
the gall of bitterness which he has infused 
into this whole ministration. 

A few such harpies would suffice to exile 
a whole neighbourhood from the attentions 
of the benevolent, by the distrust and the 
jealousy wherewith they have poisoned 
their bosoms, and laid an arrest on all the 
senmbOities that else would have flowed 
from them. It is he who, ever on the 
watch and on the winff about some enter- 
prize of imposture, m&es it his business to 
work and to prey on the compassionate 
principles of our nature ; it is he who, in 
eflect, grinds the faces of the poor, and that, 
wHh deadlier severity than even is done by 
the great baronial tyrant, the battlements of 
whose castle seem to frownu in all the pride 
of aristocracy, on the ternlbry that is be- 
idte it There is, at all times, a kindliness 
of feelmg read^ to stream fortn, with a ten- 
fold greater liberality than ever, on the 
humble orders of life ; ami it is he, ami such 
as he, who have congealed it He has 
raised a jaundiced mMium between the 
rich and the poor, hi virtue of which, the 
former eye the latter with suspicion ; and 
there is not a man who wears tne garb, and 
prefers the applications of poverty, that has 
not suffered from the worthless impostor 
who has gone before him. They are, in 
foct, the deceit, and the indolence, and the 
low sordidness of a few who have made 
outcasts of the many, and locked against 
them the feelings of the wealthy in a kind 
of iron imprisonment The rich man who 
is ungenerous in his doings, keeps back one 
labourer from the fleld of charity. But a 
poor man who is ungenerous in Ins desires, 
can expel a thousand labourers in disgust 
awny from it He sheds a cruel and ex- 
tended blight over the fair region of phi- 
lanthropy ; and many have abandoned it, 
who, but for him, would fondly have lin- 
gered thereupon ; very many, who, but for 
the way in which their simplicity has been 
tried and trampled upon, would still have 
tasted the luxury of doing good unto the 
poor, and made it their delight, as well as 
their duty, to expend and expatiate among 
their habitations. 

We say not this to exculpate the rich ; 
for i( is their part not to be weary in well- 
doing, but to prosecute the work and the 
labour of love under every discouragement 
Neither do we say this to the disparage- 
ment of the poor; for the picture we have 
^ven is of the few out of the manv; and 
the closer the acquaintance with humble 
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life becomes, will it bie the more seen of 
what a high pitch of generosity even the 
very poorest are capable. They, in truth, 
thougn perhaps they are not aware of it, 
can contribute more to the cause of charity, 
by the moderatk>n of their desires, than the 
nch can by the generosity of their doings. 
They, without, it mny be, one penny to be- 
stow, might obtain a place in the record of 
heaven, as the most liberal benefactors of 
their species. There is nothing in the hum- 
ble condition of life they occupy, which 
precludes them fh>m all that is great or 
j^raceful in humiin charity. There b a way 
m vrhkh they may eaual, and even out- 
peer, the wealthiest of the land, in that very 
virtue of which wealth alone has been con- 
ceived to have the exclusive inheritance. 
There is a pervading character in humanity 
which the varieties of rank do not oUito- 
rate ; and as, in virtue of the common cor- 
ruption, the poor man may be as effectually 
the rapacious despoiler of his brethren, as 
the man of opulence above him— so, there 
is a common excellence attainable by both ; 
and through which, the poor man may, to 
the full, be as splendid in generosity as the 
rich, and yield a far more important contri- 
bution to the peace and comfort of society. 
To make this plain— it is in virtue of a 
generous doinff on the part of a rich man, 
when a sum of money & offered for the re- 
lief of want; and it is in virtue of a gene- 
rous desire on the part of a poor man, when 
this money is refused; when, with the feel- 
uig, that his necessities do not just warrant 
him to be yet a burden upon others, he de- 
clines to touch the offered liberality: when, 
with a delicate recoil from the unlooked-for 
proposal, he still resolves to put it for the 

g resent away, and to find, if possible, for 
imself a little longer; when, standing on 
the very margin of dependence, he would 
yet like to struggle with the difficulties of 
his situation, and to maintain this severe 
but honourable conffict, till hard necessity 
should force him to surrender. Let the mo- 
ney which he has thus nobly shifted from 
himself take some new direction to another ; 
and who, we ask, is the giver of it 1 The 
first and most obvious reply is, that it is he 
who owned it: but, it is still more empha- 
tically true, that it is he who has declined 
it It came originally out of the rich man's 
abundance: but it was the noble-hearted 
generosity of the poor man that handed it 
onwards to its final destination. He did 
not emanate the gift ; but it is just as much 
that he has not absorbed it, but left it to 
find its full conveyance to some neighbour 
poorer than himself^ to some family still 
more friendless and destitute than his own. 
It was given the first tune out of an over- 
flowing fulness. It is jpiven the se^nd time 
out of stinted and selMlenying penury. In 
the world's eye, it is the proprietor who bt^ 
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Stowed the charity. But, in heaven's eye, 
the poor man who waived it away (torn 
himself to another is the more illustrious 
philanthropist of the two. The one gave it 
out of his affluence. The other gave it out 
of the sweal of his brow. He rose up early, 
and sat up late, that he might have it to be- 
stow on a poorer than himself; and without 
once stretching forth a giver's hand to the 
necessities of his breth^^ still is it possi- 
ble, that by him, and such as him, may the 
main burden of this world's benevolence be 
borne. 

It need scarcely be remarked, that, with- 
out supposing the offer of any sum made to 
a poor man who is generous in his desires, 
h^ by simply keeping himself back from 
the custributions of (marity, fulfils all the 
high functions which we have now ascribed 
to him. He leaves the charitable fund un- 
touched for all that distress which is more 
clamorous than his own ; and we, therefore, 
look, not to the original givers of the mo- 
ney, but to those who line^ as it were, the 
margin of pauperism, and yet firmly refuse 
to enter it— we look upon them as the pre- 
eminent benefactors of society, who narrow, 
as it were, by a wall of defence, the ground 
of human dependence^ and are. in fact, the 
ffuides and the guardians of all that opu- 
lence can bestow. 

Thus it is, that when Christianity becomes 
universal, the doings of the one party, and the 
desires or the other, wiU meet and overpass. 
The poor will wish for no more than the 
rich will be delighted to bestow ; and the 
rule of our text, which every real Christian 
at present finds so practicable, will, when 
carried over the face of society, bind all the 
members of it into one consenting brother- 
hood. The duty of doing good to others 
will then coalesce with that counterpart 
duty which regulates our desires of good 
from them ; and the work of benevolence 
will, at lengthy be prosecuted without that 
alloy of rapacitv on the one hand, and dis- 
trust on the other, which serves so much 
to fester and disturb the whole of this minis- 
tration. To complete this adjustment, it is 
in every way as necessary to lay all the in- 
umbent moralities on those who ask, as on 
those who confer; and never till the whole 
text, which comprehends the wishes of man 
as well as his actions, wield its entire au- 
thority over the species, will the disgusts 
and tlie prejudices, whicn form such a bar- 
rier between the ranks of human life, be ef- 
fectually done away. It is not by the abo- 
lition of rank, but by assigning to each rank 
its duties, that peace, and friendship and 
order, will at length be firmly established 
in our world. It is by the force of princi- 
ple, and not by the force of some great po- 
litical overthrow, that a consummation so 
delightfid is to be attained. We have no 
conception whatever, that, even in millennial 



days, the diversities of wealth and 

will at length be equalized. On looking for- 
ward to the time when kings shdl be tij^ 
nursing fathers, and queens the niinug 
mothers of our church, we think that ve 
can behold the perspective of as varied a 
distribution of place and property as before. 
In the pilgrimage of life, there will still be 
the moving procession of the few charioted 
in splendour on the highway, and the many 
pacing by their side along the line of the 
same journey. There will, perhaps, be a 
somewhat more elevated footpath for the 
crowd — ^there will be an air of greater com- 
fort and sufiiciency amongst them ; and the 
r^spectabDity of evident worth and goodnen 
will sit upon the countenance of this general 
population. But, bating these, we look for 
no great change in the external aspect of 
society. It will only be a moral and a ^ 
ritual change. Kings will retain their scq>- 
tres^ and n^les their coronets ; but, as tb^ 
float in magnificence along, will they loA 
with benignant feeling on me humble way- 
farers ; and the honest salutations of regard 
and reverence will arise to them back again; 
and, should any weary passoiger be reaiy 
to sink unfriended on his career, will he, at 
one time, be borne onwards by his fellowi 
on the pathway, and, at another, wiU a 
shower of beneficence be made to descend 
(h>m Uie crested equipage that overtaiLes 
him. It is Utopianism to think, that in the 
ages of our world which are vet to comft 
the outward distinctions of Ute will not all 
be upholden. But it is not UtopianisnL it 
is Ptophecy to aver, that the breath of a 
new spirit will go abroad over the great fi^ 
mily of mankind— so, that while, to the end 
of tune, there shall be the high and the low 
in every pas^g generation, will the chanty 
of kindred feeUngs, and of a common un- 
derstandmg, create a fellowship between 
them on their way, till they reach tbatto- 
ven where human love shall be perfected, 
and all human greatness is unknown. 

In various places in the N^v Testament, 
do we see the checks of spuit and delicacy 
laid upon all extravagant desires, ^^^^l}^ 
while it enjoms the performance of good to 
others, up to the full measure of yo«'^^ 
su^ of good from them, equally enjoms the 
keeping down of these desires to the mea- 
sure of your performances. If Christian 
dispensers had only to do with Cbrwtian 
recipients, the whole work of benevolence 
would be with ease and harmony carnea 
on. All that was unavoidable— all tnat 
came from the hand of Pw>vidence--au 
that was laid upon our suffering bretnrm 
by the unlooked-for visitations of apcia^^ 
or disease— aU that pain and misfortune, 
which necessarily attaches to the consuw 
tion of the species— all this the text mo» 
amply provides for ; and all this a Cbnsuan 
society would be delighted to stretch wnn 
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their means for the purpose of alleviating 
or doing away. 

^e should not have dwelt so long upon 
UuB lesson, were it not for the essential 
Christian principle that is involved m it. 
Hie morality of the cospel is npt more 
strenuous on the side of the duty of giving 
of this world's goods when it is needed than 
it is against the desire of receiving when it 
'm not needed. It is more blessed to mve 
than to receive, and therefore less bless^ to 
receive than to give. For the enforcement 
of Uiis principle. among the poorer brethren, 
did Paul give up a vast portion of his apos- 
tolical time and laboiu*; and that he might 
be an ensample to the flock of working with 
hb own hands, rather than be burdensome, 
did he set hiniself down to the occupatipn 
of a tentrmaker. That lesson is surely wor- 
thy of engrossing One sermon of an unin- 
spired teacher, for the sake of which an 
inspired Apostle of the Gentiles engrossed 
as Buch time as would have admitted the 
preparation and the delivery of many ser- 
mons. But there is no more striking indi- 
cation of the whole spirit anfl character of 
the gospel in this matter, than the example 
of hun who is the author of it — and of whom 
we read these affecting words, that he came 
into the world not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister. It is a righteous thing 
m him who has of this world's goods, to 
minister to the necessities of others; but 
it is a still higher attainment of righteous- 
ness in him who has nothing but the daily 
earnings of his daily work to depend upon, 
so to manage and to strive that he shall not 
need to be ministered unta Christianity 
overiooks no part of human conduct; and 
by providmg for this in particular, does it, 
in fact, overtake, and that with a precept 
of utmost importance, the habit and condi- 
tion of a very extended class in himian so- 
ciety. And never does the gospel so exhibit 
its adaptation to our species— and never does 
virtue stand in such characters of strength 
and sacredness before us— as when impreg- 
nated with the evangelical spirit and urgM 
by evangelical motives, it takes its most di- 
rect sanction from the life and doings of the 
Saviour. 

And he who feels as he ought, will bear 
witii cheerfulness aU that the Saviour pre- 
soibes, when he thinks how much it is for 
him that the Saviour has borne. We speak 



not of his povert]{ all the time that he lived 
upon earth. We speak not of those years 
when, a houseless wanderer in an unthank- 
ful world, he had not where to lay his head. 
We speak not of the meek and uncomplain- 
ing sufferance with which he nhSt the many 
ills that oppressed the tenor of his mortal 
existence. But we speak of that awful 
burden which crushed and overwhelmed 
its termination. We speak of that season 
of the hour and the power of darkness, when 
it pleased the Lord to bruise him, and to 
make his soul an offering for sin. To esti- 
mate aright the endurance of him who 
himself bore our infirmities, would we adc 
of any individual to recollect some deep 
and awful period of abandonment in his 
own history — when that countei^ce which 
at one time beanfed and brightened upon 
him. from above, was mantlS in thidkest 
darkness— when the iron of remorse enter- 
ed mto his soul— and, laid on a bed of tor- 
ture, he was made to behold the evil of sin, 
and to taste of its bitterness. Let him look 
back, if he can, on this conflict of man^ 
agitations, and then figure Uie whole of this 
mental wretchedness to be borne off by 
the ministers of vengeance into hell, and 
stretched out unto etemi^. And if, on the 
great day of expiation, a nill atonement was 
rendered, and all that should have fallen 
upon us was i>laced upon the head of the 
sacrifice— let him hence compute the weight 
and the awfulness of those sorrows which 
were carried by him on whom the chastise- 
ment of our peace was laid, and who poured 
out his soul unto the death for us. If ever 
a sinner, under such a visitation, shall again 
emerge into peace and joy in believing— 
if he ever shul again find his way to that 
fountain which is opened in the house of 
Judah— if he shall recover once more that 
sunshine of the soul, which, on the days 
that are past, disclosed to him the beauties 
of holiness here, and the glories of heaven 
heredter— if ever he shall hear with effect, 
in this world, that voice from the mercy- 
seat, which sull proclaims a welcome to the 
chief of sinners, and beckons him afresh to 
reconciliation--0! how gladly then should 
he bear throughout the remainder of his 
da3rs, the whole authority of the Lord who 
bought him; and bind forever to his own 
person thai yoke of the Saviour which is 
easy, and that burden which is lighu 
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Thsrk is one obrioos respect in which 
the standard of morality amongst men, dif- 
fers from that pure and nnivenal standard 
whidi God h^ set up for the obedience 
of his sid>Jects. Men wQl not demand very 
urgently of each other, tiiat, which does 
not yery nearly, or Tery immediately, af- 
fect their own personal and particular in- 
terest To the violations of justice, or 
truth, or humanity, they will be abunoant- 
hr sensitive, because these o^r a most vi* 
sible and quickly felt encroachmeift on 
this interest And thus it is, that the social 
virtues, even without any direct sanction 
from God at all, will ever draw a certain 
pdHion of respect and reverence around 
them ; and ihsi a loud testimony of abhor- 
rence may often be heard from the mouths 
of ungodly men, against all such vices as 
may 1^ classed imder the general designa- 
tion of vices of dishonesty. 

Now, the same thin^ does not hold true 
of another class of vices, which may be 
termed the vices of dissipation. These do 
not touch, in so visible or direct a manner, 
on the security of what man possesses, and 
of what man has the greatest value for. 
But man is a selfish being, and therefore it 
is, that the in^predient of selfishness grives a 
keenness to his estimation of the evil and 
of the enormity of the former vices, which 
is scarcely felt at all in any estimation he 
may form of the latter vices. It is very 
true, at the same time, that if one were to 
compute the whole amount of the mischief 
tiiey bring imon society, it would be found 
that the profligacies of mere dissipation go 
very far to breek up the peace, and enjoy- 
ment, and even the relative virtues of the 
world: ahd that, if these profligacies were 
reformed, it would work a imphty aug- 
mentation <m the temporal good both of 
individuals and famihes.' But the con* 
nexion between sobriety of character, and 
the happiness of the community, is not so 
apparent, because it is more remote than 
the connexion whidi obtains between in- 
tegrity of character, and tiiie happiness of 
the community ; and man behig not only 
a selfish, but a shortsighted bemg, it fol- 
lows, that while the voice of execration may 
be distincfly heard against every instance of 
fraud or of injustice, instances of licentious- 
ness may occur on every sideof us, and be 
reported on ^e one hand with the utmost 
levity, and be listened to, on the other, with 
the most entire and complacent toleration. 



Here, then,is apoint in which thegeoenl 
morality of the world is at utter and im- 
concilable variance with the law of Goi 
Here is acase. in which the voice that cometh 
forth from tne tribunal of public opinioo 
pronounces one thing, and the voice that 
cometh forth from the sanctuary of God 
pronounces another. When then ii ao 
agreement between these two voices, the 
principle on which obedience is rendered to 
their joint and concurring authori^, loajr 
be altogether equivocal; and, with reb- 
gtous and irreligious men, you may ob- 
serve an equal exhibition of all ^ eqiii* 
ties, and all the civilities of life. But wha 
there is a discrepancy between these two 
voices — or wben the one attaches a crimi- 
nality to certain habits of conduct, and is 
not at all seconded by the testimony of 
the other— then do we escape the confu- 
sion of mingled motives, and mingled au- 
thorities, 'file character of the two parties 
emerges out of the ambiguity which in- 
volved it The law of God pointflk it must 
be allowed, as forcible an anathema against 
the man of dishonesty, as against the man 
oi dissipation. But the chief burden of the 
world's anathema is hud on the head d 
the former ; and therefore it is, that, on the 
latter ground, we meet with more diacn- 
minative tests of principle, and gather moie 
satisfying matenals for the question of-- 
who is on.the side of the Lord of hosts, and 
who is against him ? . 

The passage we have now srfmiitted to 
you, looks hard on the votaries of di«- 
pation. It is like eternal truth, liitmg^ 
its own proclamation, and causing it to be 
heard amid the errors and the adoaoM 
of a thoughtless world. It is like the Deity 
himself; looking forth, as he did, from a 
doud, on the Egjrptiahs of old, and trou- 
bling the souls of those who are tow « 
pleasure, more than lovers of God. « ■ 
like the voice of heaven, crying down tne 
voice of human society, apd sendingJWJtt 
a note of alarm amongst its giddy g^^ 
tions. Itis liketheunroUingofaporWB 

of that book of higher juri^Mrudooj oj 
of which we shall be judged on ^be day « 
our oommg account, and setting before oj 
eyes an enactment, whidi, if we o»e9^ 
wiU turn that day mto the day of oar cob^ 
ing condenmation. The words of iw»? 
adverted to in this solemn P»owaii»n« » 
God, against all unlawful ^^^^ 
lowed enjoyments, and ^Pt ^ ^^ 
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words of vanity. He sets aside the au- 
ihoritj of human opinion altogether j and. 
on an irrevocable record, has he stampea 
such an assertion of the authority that be- 
longeth to himself only, as serves to the 
end of time for an enduring memorial of 
his will ; and as commits the truth of the 
Lawgiver to the execution of a sentence 
of wrath against all whose souls are 
hardened by the deceitfulness of sin. There 
is, in fact, a peculiar deceitfulness in the 
matter b^re us; and, in this verse, are 
we warned against it— "Let no man de- 
ceive you wiu vain words; for, because 
of these things, the wrath of Goa cometh 
on the children of disobedience." 

In the preceding verse, there is such an 
enmneration as serves to explain what the 
thingpare which are alluded to in the text; 
and it is such an enumeration, you should 
remark, as goes to fasten the whole terror, 
and the whole threat, of the coming ven- 
geance—not on the man who combmes in 
his own person eSl the characters of ini- 
quity which are specified, but on the man 
^Hio realizes any one of these characters. 
It is not, you wul observe, the conjunction 
andy but the conjunction or, which is in- 
terposed between them. It is not as if we 
said, that the man who is dishonest, and 
licentious, and covetous, and unfedhig, 
riiaD not mherit the kingdom of God— but 
the man who is other mriionest, or licen- 
tions, or covetous, or unfeeling. On ite 
single and exclusive poesesmon of any one 
of Uiese attributes, will God deal with you 
as with an enemy. The plea, that we are 
a Utile thoughtless, but we have a good 
heart, is conclusively cut asunder by this 
portion of the law and of the testimony. 
And in a corresponding passage, in the 
ninth verse of the sixth chapter of Paul's 
first epistle to the Corinthians, the same 
peculiarity Is observed in the enumeration 
of those who shall be excluded from God's 
favour, and have the burden of God's 
wrath hiid on them through eternity. It is 
not the man who combines all the deformi- 
ties of character which are there specified, 
bat the man who realizes any one of the 
separate deformities. Some of them are 
tbtt vices of dishonesty, others of them are 
flie vices of dissipation ; and, as if aware 
of a decdtfulness firom this cause, he, after 
idling us that the unrighteous shall not in- 
herit ^ kingdom of God, bids us not be 
deceived— for that neither the licentious^ 
nor HsB abominable^ nor tiiieyes, nor covets 
ouB, nor dmnkardik nor revilers, nor ex- 
tortioners, sh^ iimerit the kingdom of 
God. 

He who keepeth the whole law, bnt of- 
fendeUi in one pmnt, says the Apostle James, 
is gmlty of all. The truth is, that his dis- 
obadienoe on this one pohit may be more de- 
dshre of the state of his loyal^ to God, than 
2L 
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his keeping an the rest It may be the only 
point on which the character of his loyal^ 
IS really brought to the trial. All his con- 
formities to the law of God might have been 
rendered^ because thev thwarted not his 
own inclination ; and, therefore, would have 
been rendered though there had been no 
law at alL The single infraction may have 
taken place in the onlv case where there 
was a real competition between the will of 
the creature, uid the will of the Creator; 
and the event proves to which of the two 
the right of superiority is awarded. Alle- 
giance to God m truth is but one prindpl& 
and may be described by one short ana 
summary expression : and one act of dis- 
<4)edience may involve in it such a total sur- 
render of the principle, as goes to dethrone 
God altogether from the supremacy which 
belongs to him. So that the account be- 
tween a creature and the Creator is not like 
an account made up of flsany items, where 
the expunging of one item would only make 
one small and fractional deduction from the 
whole sum of obedience. If you reserve 
but a single item from this account, and an- 
other makes a principle of completing and 
rendering up the whole of it, then your cha- 
racter varies from his not by a slight shade 
of difference, but stands contrasted with it 
in direct and diametric opposition. We 
perceive, that, while with him the will of 
God has ^e mastery over all his mdina- 
tions, with 3rou there is, at least, <me incli- 
nation which has the mastery over God; 
that while in his bosom there exists a single 
ttnd subordinating principle of alleffiance to 
the law, in yours there exists another prin- 
ciple, which, on the coming round of a fit 
opportunity, developes itsm in an act of 
transgression; that, while with him God 
may be said to walk and to dwell in him, 
witn you there is an evil visitant, who has 
taken up his abode in your heart, and lodges 
there either in a state of dormancy or of 
action, according to circumstances; that, 
while with him the purpose is honestly 
proceeded on, of domg nothmf^ which God 
dinpproves, with you there is a purpose 
not only diflbrent but opposite, of iloin^ 
someUiing which ne disapproves. On this 
single difference is snspaided not a question 
of degree, but a question of kbud. There 
are presented to us not two hues of the 
same cdour, but two cdonrs, just as broadly 
contrturted with each other as light and 
darimess. And such is the state of the al- 
ternative between a partial and an unre- 
served obedience, that while God impersr 
tively dahns the one as his due. he looks 
on the oUier as an e x pr es s i on of defiance 
against him, and agahist his sovereignty. 

It is the very same in civil government. 
A man renders himself an outcast by one 
act of disobedience. He does not need to 
accumulate upon himself the guilt of all the 
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lilflfaer atrocities in crime, ere he forfeits his 
lire to tlie injured *laws of his country. By 
the perpetration of any of them is the whole 
Tengeance of the state brought to bear upon 
his person, and sentence of death is pro- 
nounced on a single murder, or forgery, or 
act of violent depredation. 

And let us ask you just to reflect on the 
tone and spirit of that man towards his God, 
who would palliate, for example, die vices 
of dissipation to which he is addicted, by 
alleging his utter exemption firom the vices 
of dishonesty, to which he is not addicted. 
Just think of the real disposition and cha- 
racter of his soul, who can say, ^I will 
please God, but only when, in so doing, I 
also please myself; or I will do homage to 
his law, but just in those instances by which 
I honour the rights, and fulfil the expecta- 
tions, of society ; or I will be decided by 
his opinion of the right and the wrong, but 
just when the opinion of my neighbouriiood 
lends its powerful and effective confirma- 
tion. But in otl^er cases, when the matter 
is reduced to a bare question between man 
and God, when he is the single party I have 
to do with, when his will and ms wrath are 
the only elements which enter into the de- 
liberation, when judgment, and eternity, 
and the voice of him who speaketh from 
heaven are the only considerations at issue — 
then do I feel myself at greater liberty, and 
I shall take my own way, and walk m the 
counsel of mine own heart, and after the 
sight of my own eyes." ! be assured, 
that when all this is laid bare on the day oi 
reckoning, and the discemer of the heart 
pronounces upon it, and such a sentence is 
to be given, as will make it manifest to the 
consciences of all assembled, that true and 
righteous are the judgments of God— there 
is many a creditable man who has passed 
through the world witii the plaudits and 
the testimonies of all his fellows, and with- 
out one other flaw upon his reputation but 
the very slender one of certsdn harmless 
foibles, and certain good-humoured pecu- 
liarities, who when brought to the bar of 
account, will stand convicted there of having 
made a divinity of his own will, and spent 
his days in practical and habitual atheisoL 

And this argument is not at all affected 
by the actual state of smfulness and infinnity 
into which we have fallen. It is tme^ even 
of saints on earth, that they commit on. 
But to be overtaken m a &ult is one thing ; 
to commit that fault with the deliberate con- 
sent of the mind is another. Hiere is in the 
bosom of every true Christian a strenuous 
principle of resistance to shi, and it belongs 
to the very essence of the principle that it 
Is resistance to aU sin. It admits of no vo- 
Innte^indmlgenee to one sin more than 
toJ^othcr. Such an indulgence would not 
on^ctoige the character of what may be 
eaUed tbe«lem«itary principle of regene- 
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ration, but would destroy it altogeflier. 
The man who has entered on a course of 
Christian discipleship, carries on an pn- 

Saring and universal war with all iniquity, 
e has chosen Christ for his alone master, 
and he struggles against the ascendency of 
every other. It is his sustained and habitual 
exertion in following after him to forsake 
all; so that if his performances were as 
complete as his endeavour, you would not 
merely see a conformity to some of the 
precepts, but a conformity to the whole law 
of Gcd. At aU events, the endeavour is an 
honest one, and so far successful, that sin 
has not the dominion; and sure we are, 
tiiat. in such a state of things, the vices of 
dissipation can have no existence. These 
vices can be more effectually shunned, and 
more effectually surmount^ for example, 
tiian the infirmities of an unhappy temp». 
So that, if dissipation still attaches to the 
character, and appears in the conduct of any 
individual, we know not a more decisive 
evidence of the state of that individual » 
being one of the many who crowd the broad 
way that leadeth to destruction. We look 
no fturther to make out our estimate of his 
present condition as bemg that of a r^bd, 
and of his fhture prospect as being that of 
spending an eternity in hell. There is no 
halting betwe^ two opinions in this matter. 
The man who enters a career of dissipation 
throws down the gauntlet of defiance to his 
God. The man wno persists in this career 
keqps on the ground of hostility against 
him. 

Let us now endeavour to trace the oricin, 
the progress, and the eflbcts of a life of dis- 
sipation. 

Fust, then, it may be said of avery great 
number of young men, on their entrance 
hito the business of the world, that they have 
not been enough fortified against its se- 
ducing mfluences by their previous educa- 
tion at home. Generally speakudg, they 
come out from the habitation of their pa- 
rents unarmed and unprepared for the con- 
test which awaits them. If the spirit of 
this world's morality reign in their own for 
mily, then it cannot be, that their introduc- 
tion mto a more public scene of life will be 
very strictly guaraed agauist those vices on 
which the world placidly smiles, or at lea^ 
regards with silent toleration. They may 
have been told, in early boyhood, of the in- 
famy of a lie. They may have had the vir- 
tues of punctuality, and of economy, and 
of regular attention to business, pressed upon 
their observation. They may nave heard a 
uniform testimony on the side of good be- 
haviour, up to the standard of such current 
moralities as obtain in their neighbourhood ; 
and this, we are ready to admit, may in- 
dude in it a testimony against all such ex- 
cesses of dissipation as would unfit them 
for tiie prosecution of this world's interests. 
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But let us ask, whether there are not pa- 
rents, who, after they have carried the work 
of discipline thus far, forbear to carry it any 
farther ; who, while they would mourn over 
it as a family trial should any son of theirs 
£ill a victim to excessive dissipation, yet are 
willing to tolerate the lesser degrees of it; 
who, instead of deciding the question on 
the alternative of his heaven or his hell, are 
satisfied with such a measure of soMety as 
will save him from ruin and disgrace in this 
life ; who, if they can can only secure this, 
have no great objection to the moderate 
share he may take in this world's conform- 
ities; who feeL that in this matter there is 
a necessity and a power of example against 
which it is vain to struggle, and which must 
be acquiesced in ; who deceive themselves 
with the fancied impossibility of stopping 
the evil in question— and say. that business 
must be gone through; and that, in the 
prosecution of it, exposures must be made; 
and that, for the success of it, a certain de- 
gree of accommodation to others must be 
observed ; and seeing that it is so mightj^ 
an object for one to widen the extent of his 
connexions, he must neither be very retured 
nor very peculiar — ^nor must his hours of 
companionship be too j^ously watched or 
inquired into— nor must we take him too 
strictly to task about engagements, and ac- 
quaintances, and expenditure— nor must we 
forget, that while sobriety has its time and 
its season in one period of life, indulgence 
has its season in another ; and we may fetch 
from the recollected follies of our own 
youth, a lesson of connivance for the pre- 
sent occasion; and altogether there is no 
help for it ; and it appears to us, that abso- 
lutely and totally to secure him from ever 
entering upon scenes of dissipation, you 
must absolutely and totally withdraw nim 
from the worid, and surrender all his pros- 
pects of advancement, and give up the ob- 
ject of such a provision ifor our families as 
we feel to be a first and most important 
concern with us. 

^ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness," says the Bible, ^and all other 
things shall be added unto you." This is the 
promise which the faith of a Christian pa- 
rent will rest upon ; and in the face of every 
hazard to the worldly interests of his off- 
spring, will he bring them up in the strict nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord ; and he will 
loudly protest against iniquity, in all its de- 
grees and in all its modifications ; and while 
the power of discipline remains with him, 
win it ever be exerted on the side of pure, 
faultless, undeviatmg obedience; and he 
will tolerate no exception whatever ; and he 
will brave all that looks formidable in singu- 
larity, and all that looks menacing in sepa- 
ration from the custom and countenance of 
the world ; and feeling that his main con- 
cern is to secure for himself and for his fa- 
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roily aplace in the d^ which hath founda- 
tions, will he spurn all the maxims and all 
the plausibilities of a contagious neighbour- 
hood away from him. He knows the price 
oi his Christianity, and it is that he must 
break off conformity with the world— nor 
for any paltry advantage which it has to 
ofier, will he compromiae*the eternity of his 
children. And let us tell the parents of an- 
other spirit and principle, that tiiey are as 
good as incurring the guilt of a human sa- 
crifice; that they are o^rmg up their chil- 
dren at the shrine of an idol ; that they are 
parties in provoking the wrath of God 
against them here; and on the day when 
that wrath is to be revealed, shall they hear 
not only the meanings of their despair but 
the outcries of their bitterest execFBtion. 
On that day, the glance of reproach Arom 
their own neglected ofl^ring will throw a 
deeper shade of wretchedness over the daik 
and boundless futurity that lies before them. 
And \t, at the time when prophets rung the 
tidmgs of God*s displeasure against the peo- 
ple of Israel it was denounced as the foulest 
of all their abominations that they caused 
their children to p^ss through the tre unto 
Moloch— know, ye parents, who in placing 
your children on some road to gainful em- 
plo3rment, have placed them without a sig^ 
m the midst of depravity, so near and so 
surrounding, that, without a miracle, they 
must peris^ you have done an act of idola- 
try to the god of this world ; you have com- 
manded your household after you to wor- 
ship him as the great divinity of tfieir lives ; 
ana you have caused your children to make 
their approaches unto his presence— and. 
in so domg, to pass through the &re ot 
such temptations as have destroyed them. 

We do not wish to ofier you an over- 
charged picture on this melancholy subject 
What we now say is not applicaUe to aU. 
Even hi the most corrapt and crowded of 
our cities, parents are to be found, who no- 
bly dare the surrender of every vain and 
flattering illusion, rather than surrender the 
Christianity of their children. And what 
is still more afiecting, over the face of the 
country do we meet with such parents, who 
look on this world as a passage to another, 
and on all the membere of thehr household 
as fellow-travdlers to eternity along with 
them ; and who, in the true spirit of be- 
lievers, feel the salvaticm of their children 
to be, indeed, the burden of thehr best and 
dearest mterest ; and who, by prayer, and 
precept, and example, have strenuously la- 
boured with thehr souls, from the earliest 
light of theb- understanding; and have 
taught them to tremble at the way of evil 
doers, and to have no fellowship with those 
who keep not the commandments of God«— 
nor is there a day more sorrowful in the 
annals of this pious family, than when the 
course of time has brought them onwards 
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to the departure Of their eldest boy— and he 
must bid adieu to his native home, with all 
the peace, and aU the simplici^ which 
abound in it— and as he e^es m fancy the 
distant town whither he is going, .does he 
shrink as from the thought of an unknown 
wildemess— and it is his firm purpose to 
keep aloof from the dangers and the profli- 
gacies which d^orm it-^and, should sumers 
offer to entice him, not to consent and 
never, never to forget the kssons or a &- 
thar's vigilance, the tenderness of a mother's 
prasrers. 

Let us now, in the next place, pass from 
that state of things which obtains among the 
young at their outset into the world, and 
take a look of that state of thhigs which 
obtains after they have got fairly introduced 
into it— when the children of the ungodly, 
and the children of the religious, meet on 
one common arena— when business asso- 
ciates them together in one chamber, and 
the omnipotence of custom lays it upon 
them all to meet together at pmodic inter- 
▼als, and join in the same parties, and the 
same entertainments— when the yearly im- 
portation of you^ from the country falls 
in with that assimilating mass of corrup- 
tion which has got so firm and so rooted 
an establishment in the town— when the 
frail and unsheltered delicacies 6f the timid 
boy have to stand a rude and a boisterous 
contest with the hardier depravity of those 
who have gone before him— when ridicule, 
and example, and the vain words of a de- 
lusive sophistry, which palliates in his hear- 
ing the enormity of vice, are all tm>ught to 
bear upon his scruples, and to stifle the re- 
morse he might feel when he casts his prin- 
ciple and his purity away from him— when, 
placed as he is in a land of strangers, he 
finds, that the tenure of acquamtanceship, 
with nearly all around him, is, that he ren- 
' der himsdf up in a conlormity to their 
doings— when a voice^ like the voice of 
protecting friendship, bids him to the feast; 
and a wcOcome, like the welcome of honest 
kindness, hails his accession to the society; 
bnd a spirit, like the spirit of exhilarating 
Joy« animates the whole scene of hospitality 
omre him ; and hours of nature roll suc- 
eessivdy away on the wings of merriment, 
Jocularity^ and song ; and «ter the homage 
of many libations has been rendered to 
honour, and fellowship, and patriotism, im- 
purity 18 H length proclahned in full and 
open cnr, as one presiding divinity, at the 
board of their social entertainment. 

And now it remains to compute the gene- 
ral result of a process, which we assert of 
the vast majority of our young, on their 
way to manhood, tbuH they have to under- 
go. The result is, that the vast majority 
are inUiated into all the practices, and 
describe the full career of dissimttion. 
'"'^nse who have imbibed from their fathers 
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the spirit of this world's morality, aie not 
sensibly arrested in this career, either 1^ 
the opposition of their own fri^s, or by 
the voice of their own conscience. Tboae 
who have imbibed an opposite spirit, and 
have brought it into competition with an 
evil world, and have at length yidded,bafe 
done so, we may well suppose, with many 
a sigh, and many a struggle, and manya 
look of remembrance on those former yean 
when they were taught to lisp the prayer 
of infoncy, and were trained m a maoaion 
of piety to a reverence for God, and for all 
his ways ; and, even still, win a parent's part- 
ing advice haunt his memory, and a letter 
from the good old man revive the aensibiUties 
which at one time guarded and adorned him; 
and, at times, will the .transient cleam of 
remorse lighten up its agony within hho: 
and when he contrasts the pro&neneaB aaa 
depravity of his present companions, wtk 
the sacredness of all he ever heard or saw 
in his father's dweUmg, it will ahnoft fed 
as if conscience were again to resume her 
power, and the revisiting spirit of God to 
call him haak again from the paths of wick- 
edness ; and on his restless bed will the 
images of guilt conspire to disturb him, and 
the terrors Of pumshment offer to scare hin 
away; and many will be the dreary and 
dissatisfied mtervals when he shall be forced 
to acknowledge that in bartering his soul 
for the pleasures of sin, he has bartered the 
peace and enjoyment of the world along 
with it But, alas ! the entanglements of 
companionship have ^t hold of him ; and 
the inveteracy of habit tyrannizes orer all 
his purposes ; and the stated opportmiity 
a^ain comes round ; and the k>ud laugh of 
his partners in guilt chases, for another sea- 
son, all his despondency away from him. 
and the mfhtuation gathers upon him every 
month; and a hardening process goes bn 
withmhis heart; and the deceitfubess of 
sin grows apace ; and he at length becomei 
one of the stupliest and most anreienting 
of her votaries ; and he, in his turn, strength- 
ens the conspiracy that is formed against 
the morals of a new generation ; and all we 
ingenuous delicacies of other days are ob- 
literated ; and he contracts a temperament 
of knowing, hackneyed, unfeeling dep»- 
vky; and thus the mischief is transmit- 
tea from one year to another, and kwpsy 
the guilty history <rf every place of crowd- 
ed iwpulation. 

And let us here speak one word to tnoie 
seniors m depravity— those men who gJW 
to the corruption of^cquamtances, whoaie 
younger than themselves, their counts 
nance, their agency; and who can initiaw 
them without a sigh in the my^^^^J: 
guilt, and care not though a parent's hope 
should wither and expire under tiw^conn^ 
gion of their rufilan example. It is only 
upon their own conversion that we o» 
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speak totbemthepardooofthegoflpd. It 
is ooly if diey themadves are washed, and 
sanctified, and justified, that we can warrant 
their personal deliverance from the wrath 
that is to come. But under all the conceal- 
ment which rests on the futurities of God's 
administration, we know that there are de- 
grees of suffering in hell--and that while 
some are beaten with few stripes, othess 
are beaten with many. And suray, if they 
who turn many to righteousness shall shme 
as the stars for ever and ever, we may be 
wdl assured that they who patronize the 
cause of iniquity— they who can beckon 
others to that way whidi leadeth on to the 
chambers of death— they who can aid and 
witness, without a sigh, the extinction of 
youtbfud modesty-Hsurdy, it may well be 
aild of such, tfuit on them a dwker firown 
win ML from the judgment-seat, and through 
eternity will they have to bear the pains of 
a fiercer indignation. 

Having thus looked to the commence- 
ment of a course of dissipation, and to its 
progress, let us now, in the third place, 
lode to its usual termination. -We speak 
not at present of the coming death, and of 
the coming judgment, hot of the diange 
which takes place on many a votary of Ucen- 
tioasness, when he becomes what the worid 
calls a reformed man ; and puts on the de- 
cencies of a sober and domestic establish^ 
ment ; and bids adieu to the pursuits and 
the pirolligacies of youth, not because he 
has repented of them, but because he has 
ootiivei them. You all perceive how this 
may be done without one movement of the 
heart, or of the understanding, towards Qod 
— 4bat it is done by many, though duty to 
him be not in all their thou^^ts-^that the 
change, in this case, is not from the Idol 
of pleasure unto God, but only from one 
idol to another— and that^ after the whole 
of this boasted transformation, we may still 
behold the same body of sin and of oea^, 
and only a new complexion thrown over it 
There may be the putting on of sobriety, 
but there is no puttmg on of godliness. It 
is a common and easy transition to pass 
from one kind g( disobedience to another, 
but it is not so easy to give up that re- 
belliousness of ^e heart which lies at the 
root of lA disobedience. It may be easy, 
after the wonted course of disnpation is 
ended, to hold out another aspect altogether 
in the eye of acquaintances ; but it is not 
so easy to recover that shock, and that 
overdirow, which the rdigious prindple 
•ostams, when a man first enters the wond, 
and surrenders himself to the power of its 
enticements. Such were some of jrou, says 
^e Apos^ but ye are -washed, and sanc- 
tified, and justiffed. Our reformed man 
ImowB not the meanfaig of such a process ; 
and, most assuredly, has not at all realized 
it in the history of his own person. We 
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win not say what new d>jeet he is mnnmg 
after. It may be weahh, or ambition, or 
philosophy; but it is nothing connected with 
the interest of his souL It bears no refer- 
ence whatever to the concerns of that great 
rdationship which obtdns between the 
creature and the Creator. The man has 
withdrawn, and perhaps for ever, from the 
scenes of mssipimon, and has betaken him- 
sdf to another way— but still it is his own 
way. It is not the wHi or the way of God 
that he is yet caring for. Sudi a man may 
bid adieu to profligacy in his own person. 
But he liils up the lirat of his countenance 
on the profli|[acy of others. He cpves it 
the whole wei^t and authority of ms con- 
nivance. He widds^ we wiU say it, such an 
instrumentality of seducti(m over the young, 
as, thouffh notsoalarmmg. is fiur moredan- 
georous t^ the undisgraed attempts of 
Uiose who are the immediate agents of cor- 
ruption. The formal and deliberate conspi- 
racy of those who club together, at stated 
terms of companionship, may be all seen, 
and watched, and guarded against But 
how shall we pursue this conspiracy into 
its other ramifications? How shall we be 
able to neutralize tiiat imdnuating poison 
which distils from ftue lips of grave and re- 
^>ectable citizens'? How shall we be able 
to dissipate that gloss which is thrown by 
the smile of elders and superiors over the 
sins of forbidden indulgence? How can 
we disarm the bewitching sophistry which 
lies in all these evident tokens of compla- 
cency, on the part of advanced and reput- 
able men? How is it posdble to trace the 
progress of this sore evil, throughout all 
the Imsiness and intercourse of society? 
How can we stem the mfluence of evil 
communications, when the friend, and the 
imtron, and the man who has cheered and 
dgnalized us by his polite invitations, tnms 
his own family-table into a hursery of li- 
centiousness ? How can we but despaur of 
ever witnessing on earth a pure and a holy 
generation, when even parents will utter 
then: polluting levities in the hearing of their 
own children ; and vice, and humour, and 
gaiety, are all indiscriminatdy blended into 
one conversation ; and a loud lau j^h, from 
the initiated and the uninitiated m profli- 
gacy, is ever ready to flatter and to regale 
me man who can uius prostitute his powers 
of entertainment ? O ! for an arm of strength 
to demoUdi this firm and far spread com- 
pact of iniquity: and for the power of 
some sudi piercmg and prophetic voica 
as might convince our reformed men of 
the bdeful infiuence they cast bdiind them 
on the morals of the succeeding genera 
tion. 
We, at the same tune, have our eye per- 
Btly open to that great external unprove- 
ment wnich has taken place, of late years^ 
in the manners of society. There is not th^ 
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same grossness of conversation. There is 
not the same impatience for the withdraw- 
ment of him, who, asked to grace the outset 
of an assembled party, is compelled, at a 
certain step in the process of conviviality, 
by the obligations of professional decency, 
to retire from it. There is not so fluent 
an exaction of this as one of the established 
proprieties of social or of fashionable life. 
And if such an exaction was ever laid by 
the omnipotence of custom on a minister of 
Christianity, it is such an exaction as ought 
never, never, to be complied with. It is not 
for him to lend the sanction of his presence to 
a meeting with which he could not sit to its 
final termination. It is not for him to stand 
associated, for a single hour, with an assem- 
blage of men who begin with hypocrisy, 
and end with downright blackguaraism. It 
is not for bim to watch the progress of the 
coming ribaldry, and to hit the well selected 
moment when talk, and turbulence, and bois- 
terous merriment, are on the eve of bursting 
forth upon tiie company, and carrying Uiem 
forward to the full acme and uproar of their 
enjoyment It is quite in vain to say, that he 
has only sanctified one part of such an en- 
tertainment He has as good as ffiven his 
connivance to the whole of it and left be- 
hind him a discharge in full oi all its abom- 
inations; and, therefore, be they who they 
may, whether they rank among the proudest 
aristocracy of our land, or are charioted in 
splendour along, as the wealthiest of the 
citizens, it is his part to keep as purely and 
indignantly aloof^from such society as this, 
as he woiild from the vilest and most de- 
basing associations of profligacy. 

And now the important question comes to 
be put ; what is the likeliest way of setting 
up a barrier against this desolating torrent 
or corruption, into which there enter so 
many elements of power and strength, that 
to the general eye, it looks altogether irre- 
sistible? It is easier to give a negative, than 
an affirmative answer to this question. 
And, therefore, it shall be our first remark, 
that the mischief never will be effectually 
combatted by any expedient separate from 
the ^wth and the transmission of personal 
Christianity throughout the land. If no 
addition be made to the stock of religious 
principle in a country, then the profl^acy 
of a country will make its obstinate stand 
against all the mechanism of the most akil- 
ful, and plausible, and wdl looking contriv- 
ances. It must not be disguised from jyou, 
that it does not lie within the compass either 
of prisons or penitentiaries to work any 
sensible abatement on the wickedness of 
our existing generation. The operation must 
be of a preventive, rather than of a corrective 
tendency. It must be brought to bear vpon 
boyhood ; and be kept up through that whole 
period of random exposures through which 
'• has to run, on its way to an established 



condition in society; and a high tone of 
moral purity must be infused into the bosom 
of many individuals ; and their agency will 
effect through the channels of family and 
social connexion, what never can be effected 
by any framework of artificial regulallons, 
so long as the spirit and character of society 
remain what they are. In other words, the 
progress of reformation will never be sensi- 
bly carried forward beyond the progress of 
personal Christianity in the world; and, 
therefore, the question resolves itself into 
the likeliest method of adding to thenom- 
ber of Christian parents who may fortify 
the principles of their children at their first 
outset in life — of adding to the number of 
Christian younff men, who might nobly 
dare to be singmar, and to perform the an- 
gelic office of guardians and advisers to 
those who are younger than themselves— 
of adding to the number of Christians in 
middle and advanced life, who might, as £ur 
as in them lies, alter the general feeling and 
countenance ot society; and blunt the force 
of that tacit but most seductive testimony, 
which has done so much to throw a pallia- 
tive veil over the guilt of a life of dismpalioo. 
Such a question cannot be entered upon, 
at present, in all its bearines, and in all its 
generality. And we must, uerefore, sin^ily 
satisfy ourselves with the object, that as we 
have attempted already to approach the in- 
difference of parents, and to reproach the 
unfeeling depravity of those young men 
who scatter theu: pestilential levities around 
the whole cirde of their companionship, we 
may now shortly attempt to lay upon the 
men of middle and advanced life^ in general 
society, their share of responsibility for the 
morals of the rising generation. For the 
promotion of this great cause, it is not at aU 
necessary to schod them into any nice or 
exquisite contrivances. Could we only give 
them a desire towards it, and a sense of 
obligation, they would soon find their own 
way to the right exercise of their own in- 
fluence in forwarding the interests of purity 
and virtue among the young. Could we 
only affect their consciences on this point, 
there would be ahnost no necessity what- 
ever to guide or enlighten their understand- 
ing. Could we only get them to be Chris- 
tians, and to carry their Christianity into 
then: business, they would then feel th»n- 
selves invested with a guardianship; and 
that time, and pains, and attention, ought 
to be given to the fulnlment of its concerns. 
It is quite in vain to ask, as if there was 
any mystery, or any helpjessneas about it, 
"What can they do?" For, is it not the 
fact, most palpably obvious, that much can 
be done even by the mere power of ex- 
ample? Or might not the master of any 
traaing establishment send tbe pervading 
influence of his own principles among some, 
at least, of the scr^'ants and auxiliaries who 
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belong to it? Or can he. in no degree what- 
ever, so select those who are admitted, as 
to ward off much contamination from the 
branches of his employ? Or might not he 
so deal out his encouragement to the de- 
serving, as to confirm them in all their pur- 
poses of sobriety? Or might not he inter- 
pose the shield of his countenance and his 
testimony between a struggling youth and 
the ridicule of his acquamtances ? Or, by 
the friendly conversation of half an hour, 
might not he strengthen within him every 
principle of virtuous resistance? By these, 
and by a thousand other expedients^ which 
will Tidily suggest themselves to hun who 
has the ffood wiu, might not a healing water 
be sent forth through the most corrupted of 
ill our establishments ; and it be made safe 
for the unguarded young to officiate in its 
chambers ; and it be made possible to enter 
upon the business of the world without en- 
tering on such a scene of temptation, as to 
render almost inevitable the vice of the 
world, and its impiety, and its final and 
everlasting condemnation? Would Chris- 
tians only be open and intrepid, and carry 
their religion into their merchandize ; and 
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furnish us with a single hundred of such 
houses in this city, where the care and cha 
racter of the master formed a guarantee for 
the sobriety of all his dependents, it would 
be like the clearing out of a piece of culti- 
vated ground in the midst of a frightful wil- 
derness; and parents wpuld know whither 
they could repair with confidence for the 
settlement of their oflfspring ; and we should 
behold, what is mightily to be desir^, a line 
of broad and visible demarcation between 
the church and the world ; and an interest 
so precious as the immortality of children, 
would no longer be left to the play of such 
fortuitous elements, as operated at random 
throughout the confused mass of a mmgled 
and indiscriminate society. And thus, the 
pieties of a father's house might bear to be 
transplanted even into the scenes of ordi- 
nary business ; and mstead of withering, as 
they do at present, under a contagion which 
spreads in every direction, and fills up the 
whole face of the community, they might 
flourish in that moral region which vras oc- 
cupied by a peculiar people, ahd which they 
had reclaimed from a world that lieth in 
wickedness. 
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On the mHating Influence of the higher upon the lower Orders of Society. 

'Then wid he onto the disciples. It is impossible but thst offences will come ; 
whom they come ! It were better for him that a millstone were ban||[ed about 
the tee, than that be should offend one of these Uttle ones.'*— LuXk xviL 1, 2. 



To ofiend another, according to the com- 
mon acceptation of the woras, is to dis- 
please him. — ^Now, this is not its accepta- 
tion in the verse before us, nor in several 
other verses of the New Testament It 
were coming nearer to the scriptural 
meaning of 3ie term, had we, instead of 
oflfence and offending, adopted the terms, 
scandal and scandalizing. But the full sig- 
nification of the phrase to offend another, 
is to cause him to fall from the faith and 
obedience of the ffospeL It may be such a 
faUinff away as that a man recovers him- 
adf— -like the disciples, who were all of- 
fended in Christ, and forsook him; and, 
after a season of separation^ were at length 
re-established in their discipleship.— Or it 
may be such a falling away as that there 
is no recovery— like those in the gospel of 
John, who, offended by the sa3dngs of our 
Saviour, went back, and walked no more 
with him. If you put such a stumbling 
block in the way of a neighbour, who is 
walking on a course bf christian disciple- 
sfaip^ as to make him fall, you offend him. 
It 18 in this sense that our Saviour uses 



. but wo unto him throngh 
about his neck, and be cast into 



the word, when he speaks of your own 
right hand, or your own right eye, offend- 
ing you. They may do so. by ^ivmg you an 
occasion to falL — And wnat is here trans- 
lated offend, is, in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, translated to make to offend ; 
where Paul says. "If meat make my bro- 
ther to ofiiend, I will eat no more ffesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend." 

The Utile ones to whom our Saviour al- 
ludes, in this passage, he elsewhere more 
fully particularises, by telling us, that they 
are those who believe m him. There is no 
call here for entering into any controversy 
about the doctrine of perseverance. It is 
not necessary, either for the purpose of 
explaining, or of giving force to the practi- 
cal lesson of the text now submitted to 
you. We happen to be as much satisfied 
with the doctrine, that he who hath a real 
faith in the gospel of Christ will never fall 
away, as we are satisfied with the truth of 
any identical proposition. If a professing 
disciple do, in fact, fall away, this is a 
phenomenon which might be traced to 
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an essential defect of principle at the first ; 
which proves, in faciy that he made the 
mistake of one principle for another ; and 
that, while he thought he had the faith, h 
"was not that very faith of the New Tes- 
tament which is unto salvation. There 
might have been the semUance of a work 
of grace without its reality. Such a work, 
if genuinely begun, will be carried on- 
wards even unto perfection. But this is a 
point on which it is not at all necessary, at 
present, to do^atize. We are led. by the 
text, to expatiate on the guilt of tnat one 
man who has wrecked the interest of an- 
other man's eternity. Now, it may be very 
true, that if the second has actually en- 
tered within the strait gate, it is not in the 
power of the first, with all his artifices, 
and all his temptations, to draw him out 
again. But instead of having entered the 
gate, he may only be on the road that leads 
to it ; and it is enough, amid the uncertain- 
ties which, in this li^ hang over the ques- 
tion of— who are really bdievers, and who 
are not? that it is not known in which of 
these two conditions the little one is ; and 
that, therefore, to seduce him from obe- 
dience to the will of Christ, may, in fact, 
be to arrest his progress towaras Christ, 
and to draw him bade unto the perdition 
of his souL The whole guilt of the text 
may be realized by him who keeps back 
another fh)m the church, where he miffht 
have heard, and heard with acceptance, that 
word of life which he has not yet accepted; 
or by him, whose influence or whose ex- 
ample detains, in the entanglement of any 
one sin, the acquaintance who is meditatinjr 
an outset on the path of decided Christiani- 
ty— seeing^, that every such outset will land 
in disappointment those who, hi the act of 
following after Christ, do not forsake all ; 
or by mm who tampers with the con- 
science of an apparently zealous and con- 
firmed disciple, so as to seduce him into 
some habitiuil sin. eithor of neglect or of 
performance— seeing, that the individual 
who but for this seduction might have 
cleaved fully unto the Lord, and turned 
out a prosperous and decided Christian, 
has been led to put a good conscience 
away from him— and so, by making diip- 
wreckof his faith, has proved to the world, 
that it was not the faith which eouM ob- 
tam the victory. It is true, that it is not 
possible to seduce the elect But even this 
sug^estton, perverse and unjust as it would 
be m its application, is not generally pre- 
sent to the mind of him who is guilty of 
the attempt to seduce, or of the act wnich 
carries a seducing influence along with it 
Hie guilt with which he is chargeable, is 
that of an indifiierenoe to the spintual and 
everiasUng fete of others. He is wilfully 
the occasion of causing those who are the 
little ones, or, for any thing he knows, 
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might have been the little ones of Christ, to 
fall; and it is agamst him that our Saviour, 
in the text, lifts not a cool, but an impm- 
sioned testimony. It is of him that he 
utters one of the most severe and solenm 
denunciations of the gospeL 

If this text were thoroughly puiwed 
into its manifold applications, it would be 
found to lay a weight of fearful respona- 
bility upon us all. We are here called 
upon not to work out our own salfatkn, 
but to compute the reflex influence of afl 
our works, and of all our ways, on tbe 
principles of others. And wfaoi one thinb 
of the mischief which this influence might 
spread around H, even from Chnstiane of 
chiefest reputation: when one thinkiof 
the readuiess of man to take shelter in the 
example of an acknowledged siqienor; 
when one thinks that some incons&tenejr 
of ours might seduce another into soch m 
imitation as overbears the reproadiee of 
his own conscience, and as. by vitiatiog 
the smgleness of his eye, makes the whole 
of his body, instead of being full of light, 
to be full of darkness; when cme takee the 
lesson akm^ with him into the variooBCoii- 
ditions of life he may be called b^ Pron- 
dence to occupy, and thinks, that li^ eitber 
as a parent surrounded by his family, oris 
a master by the members of his est abliA- 
ment, or as a citizen by the many obserren 
of his neighbourhood around hun, he ahall 
either spudc such words, or do such a^ 
tions, or administer his affiurs in soch a 
way as is unworthy of his high and im- 
mortal destination, that then a taint of cor- 
ruption is sure to descend from such an 
euibition, upon the immortals who are on 
every side of him; when one thinks of 
himself as the source and the centre of a 
contagion whidi might bring a blight upon 
the ffraoes and the prospects of other soola 
besides his own— sure^ this is enonghto 
supply him with a reason why, in wort- 
hug out his own personal salvatioo, be 
should do it with fear, and with watdriW- 
nesB, and with much trembling^^^ 

But we are now upon the pound of » 
higher and more delicate conscientiouness 
than is generally to be met with. Whoy 
our object, at present, is to expose ccrtam 
of the grosser oflences which aboundmw- 
ciety, and wliich n>read a most dangprom 
and ensnaring influence among the nicu- 
viduals who compose it To this we nets 
been insensibly led, by the topics of that diiK 

course which we addressed to von on a Wf* 
mer occasion; and when >* ^®" "* ^'S^ S 
to anunadvert on the magnitude <» "* 
man's guilt, who, either by his cg«np^ 
his connivance, or his direct and wm 
tuition, can speed the entrance of tneT* 
unpractised young on a career of dMBp- 
tion. And whether he be a P««»*» J^ 
trenched in this world's maxims, can, wiw 
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out a struggle, and without a sigh, leave his 
helpless oaring to take their random and 
unprotected way through this world's con- 
forauties; cnr whether ne be one of those 
seniors in depravity, who can cheer on his 
more yonthfnl companion to a surrender of 
all those scruples, and aH those delioacies, 
which have hitherto adorned him ; or whe- 
tiierhe be a more aged citiaso, who, having 
nm the wonted course of intemperance, can 
cast an approving eye on ^ corruption 
throughout all its stages, and give a tenfold 
force to all its aUurements, by setting up the 
authority of grave and reformed mannood 
upon its side; in each of these characters do 
we see an oflence that is pre^ant with 
deadlieBt mischief to Uie nrmciples of the 
rising generation : and while we are told l^ 
our text, that, for such oflfences^ thare exists 
some deep and nqrsterious necessity — inso- 
much, that it is imposnUe but that oflences 
must oome— yet let us not forget to urge cm 
every one sharer in this work of moral con- 
tamination, that never does the meek and 
gentle Savvour speak in terms more threat- 
ening or more reproachfol, than when he 
spew of ttie enormity of such misconduct 
There cannot, in tru^, be a grosser outrage 
committed on the mder of God's administra- 
tion, tban that which he is in the habit of 
hnilkting. lliere cannot, surel;|r, be a director 
act oi rebdlion, tiian that which multiplies 
the adherents of its own cause, and wnich 
swdls the hosts of the rebellious. There 
cannot be made to rest af^^or condemna- 
tion oA the head of iniquity, than that which 
fei sealed by tiie blodd of its own victims, and 
its own proaelytes. Nor should we wonder 
when ttiat is said of such an agent for ini- 
quity which is said of the betrayer of our 
Lord. It were better for him that he had not 
been bom. It were better for him, now that 
he is born, could he be committed back again 
to deep annihilation. Rather than that be 
riioold ofltad one of these little ones, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged 
tixmt his neck, and he were oast mto the sea. 
This is one case of such offences as are 
adverted to in the text Another and still 
laote speeific is beginning, we understand, 
la ba exemplified in our own city, though it 
has not attahied to the height or to the fire- 
quaoey at which it occurs in a neighbouring 
OMlropolis. We allude to the doing of week- 
day business upon the fiabbath. We allude 
to tiiat violence which is rudely ofibred to 
die foelinn and the associatioDS of sacred- 
nesB, by tbooe exactions that an ungodly 
master lays at times ob his youthlu de- 
pendents—when those hours which they 
wont to spend m churoh, they are called 
upon to spend m the counting-house— when 
that day, which ought to be a day of piety, 
is tarned hito a day of posting and of pm- 
manohip— when the rules of me decalogue 
are set aside, and utterly superseded by the 
2 M 
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rules of the great trading establiriiment ; and 
every thing is made to ffive way to the hur- 
rying emergency of ca&n, and dearancea, 
and the demands of instant correspondence. 
Sudi is the magnitude of this stumMing- 
block, that many is the yotmg man who has 
here iallen to rise no more— that, at this 
point of dq)artur& he has so widened his 
distance from God, as never, in fact, to re- 
turn to him— that, in this distressing contest 
between princip^ and necessitjr, the final 
blow has been given to his religious princi- 
ples—that the master whom he serves, and 
under whom he earns his provision for time, 
has here wrested the whole interests of his 
eternity away from him— that, from this 
moment, there gathers upon his soul the 
complexion of a hardier and more deter> 
mined impiety— and conscience once stified 
now speaks to him with a feebler voice — 
and tne world obtains a firmer lodgement in 
his heart— and, renouncing all his original 
tenderness about Sabbath, and Sabbath em- 
plojrmentB, he can npw. with the thorough 
unconcern of a fixed ana familiarised prose- 
l3rte, keep equal pace b^ his fellows through- 
out evtry scene of proianation — and he wnp 
wont to tremble and recoil from the free- 
doms of irreligion with the sensibility of a 
little one, may soon become the most dar- 
ingly rebellious of them all— and that Sab- 
bath which he has now learned, at one time, 
to give to business, he at another^ gives to 
unhallowed enjoyments— and it is turned 
into a day of visits and excursions, given up 
to pleasure, and .enlivened by all the mirth 
and extravagance of holiday— and^ when 
sacrament is proclaimed from the city pul- 

Eits, he, the apt, the well trained disciple of 
is corrupt and corruptmg superior, is the 
readiest to plan the amusements of the com- 
ing opportunity, and among the very fore- 
most in Uie ranks of emigration— and though 
he may look back, at times, to the Sabbath 
of his Father's pious house, yet the retro- 
spect is always becoming dimmer, and at 
length it ceases to disturb him — and thus the 
alienation widens every year, till, wholly 
j[iven over to impiety, he lives without God 
m the world. 

And were we asked to state the dimen- 
sions of Uiat iniquity which stalks regard- 
lessly^ and at large, over the ruin of youth- 
ful prmciples— were we asked to find a place 
in the catalogue of guilt for a crim^ the 
atrocity of which is only equalled, we un- 
derstand, by ita frequency— were we called 
to characterise the inan who, so far from 
attempting one counteracting influence 
against the profligacy of his dependents, 
issues, from the chair of authority on which 
he sits, a commandment, in the direct (ace 
of a commandment from God — the man 
who has chartered impiety in articles of 
agreement, and has vested himself with a 
property in that time which only belongs to 
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the Lord of the SabbRth— were we asked to 
look to the man who could thos orerbear 
the last remnants of remorse in a stmgffling 
and unpractised bosom, and fflitter hi aU the 
ensigns of a prosperity that n reared on the 
viokted consciences of those who are be- 
neath him— 0! were the question put, to 
whom shall we liken such a man? or what 
is the likeness to which we can compare 
him? we would say, that the guilt of him 
who trafficked on the highway, or trafficked 
on that outraged coast, m>m whose weeping 
families children were inseparably torn, was 
far outmeasnred by the guilt which cocrM 
thus frustrate a father's fondest prayers, and 
trample under foot the hopes and the pre^ 
parations of eternity. 

There is another way whereby in the em- 
ploy of a careless and unprincipled master, 
It is impossible but that offences must come. 
You know just as well as we do, that there 
are chicaneries in business; and, so long as 
we forbear stating the precise extent of 
them, there is not an mdividual among ^ou 
who has a title to construe the assertion mto 
an afihmting charge of criminality against 
hunself. ButyousmelyknowasweHaswe^ 
that the mercantile profession, conducted, as 
it often is, with the purest mt^grity, and 
laymg no resistless necessity whatever for 
the surrender of principle on any of hs 
members; and dtgniflea by some of the 
noblest eidiibitions of untainted honour, and 



devoted friendship, and magnificent gene- 
rosity, that have ever been recorded of our 
nature;— you know as weU as we, that it 
was utterly extravagant, and in the hce of 
all observation, to affirm, that each, and 
every one of its numerous competitors, stood 
clearly and totally exempted fhmi the sms 
6( an undue selfishness. And, accordingly, 
there are certain commodious fabduKxcls 
occasionally practised in this department of 
liuman affiurs. There are, for example, cer- 
jtain dexterous and gamful evasions, whereby 
the payers of tribute are enabled, at iixnea. 
to make their escape from the eagle eye or 
ihe exactors of tribute. There are even cer- 
tain contests of higenuity between individual 
traden, where in &e higgling of a very keen 
and anxious negociation, each of Uiem is 
tempted hi taUdog of offers and prices, and 
the reports of fluctuations in home and 
foreign markets, to say the things which are 
xiot You must assuredly know, that these. 
Rid such as these, then, have introduced a 
certain quantity or what may be called shuf- 
ffing^ into the communications of the trad- 
mg world— hisomuch, that the simplicity of 
yea. yea, and nay, nay, is in some degree 
exploded; there is a kind of understood tole- 
ration established for certahi modes of ex- 
PJ®^on» which could not, we are much 
Rfraid, stand the rigid scrutiny of the great 
day ; and there is an abaicmeiit of confidence 
PCtween man and man, implymg, we do^t, 



such a proportionate abatement of truth, as 
^oes to extend most terfuUy the condemna- 
tion that is due to all liars, who riiall have 
their part in the lake that bumeth with fiie 
and brimstone. And who can cooEipnte tiie 
effect of all this on the young and yet im- 
practised observer? Who does not see, ^at 
it must ffo to reduce the tone of his princi- 
ples; and to mvolvehim hi many Rddicale 
struggle between the morality he hafl toamed 
from his catechism, and the nuMrality he seas 
in the counting-house; and to oUiterate^ in 
his mind, ^e dirtinctions between rig^t and 
wrong; and, at length, to reconcile his oon- 
aclence to a sm, which, like every other, 
deserves the wrath and the curse of God; 
and to make him tamper with a direct com- 
mandment, in such a way, as that falaehoods 
and fhiuds might be nothing more in his 
estimation, than the peccadifloes of an in- 
nocent compliance with the current prM- 
tices and nooralities of the world? Here then 
is a point, at which the way of thoee Rriio 
conform to this world, diverges firoai the 
way of those peculiar people who aie ve- 
deoned from aU iniquity, and aie thorou^ 
ly fhmlflftied unto all good worh& Hereisa 
^evous occasion to faU. Here i» a com- 
petition between the service of God and the 
aerviceofManmion. Here is the erhihttisR 
of another offence, and the bringmg forward 
of anoti^er tempta^on, to ttiose who are en- 
tering on the bunnees of the world^ little 
adverted to, we fear, by those who hve m 
utter carelessness of their own souls, and 
never spend a thought or a sigh about the 
fnunortality of ottiers— but most distinctly 
smgled out by the text as a crime of ibie- 
most ma^tude in the eye of Hun who 
Judgeth ru[hteou8ly. 

And before we quit the subject of such 
offences as take place in ordmury trade, let 
us Just advert to one example of it— not so 
much for the frequency of its oocaneooe^ 
as for the way that it stands connected in 
prmciple with a vary general, and, we be- 
lieve, a very inisdiievuus oflience, that takes 
pkce in domestic sodety. It is neitiier, 
you will observe, the avarice nor the sel- 
fMmess o( our nature, whidi forms the only 
obstruction m the W9j of one man dealing 
plahily with another. There is anotiier 
obstmctioiL fbunded ona far morepleasiaR 
and amiable principle— even on that dm- 
cacy of fbelmg, in virtue of i^ich, one man 
cannot bear to wound or to mortiiy another. 
ft would requure, for htstanoe, a very rare, 
and, certainly, not a very enviable degree 
of hardihood, te tell another, without j^ 
that you did not thhik him worthy of beinf 
trusted. And yet. in the doings of mer 
chandise, this is the very trial of ddicaey 
which sometimes offers itsdf: The mai 
with whom you stand committed to ai 
Rreet an extent as you count to be advi^ 
ble, would like, periiape, to try your coofi- 
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denoe id him, and his own credit with you, 
a little &rther; and he comes back upon 

K>a with a fiwh order; and you secretly 
¥e no desire to link any more of your 
rMopert^ with his specubtion; and the dif- 
ieulty M, how to get the ap^cation in 
stion disposed of; and you icnbI that by 
the i^easantest way, to all the parties 
concerned, would be, to make him believe 
that you refuse the appiicidon, not because 
yon will not comply, but because you can- 
no! — for that you have no more of the ar- 
ticle he wants from you upon hand. And 
it would only be putting your own soul to 
hasard, did yon personally, and by your- 
self^ floake this communication: out you 
sdeet, perhaps, as the organ of it. some 

ri or mxlerling of your estahlidmient, 
knows it to be false; and to avoid the 
soreness of a personal encounter with the 
man whom you are to disappoint, you ^ 
volve the whole business of tnis Ipng apol- 
ogy upon others ; and thus do you continue 
to shin this oppressive burden away from 
you — or, in other words, to save your own 
delicacy, you count not^ and you care not, 
aboot another^ damnation. 

Now, what we call upon you to mark, is 
fte periiBot identity of^ principle between 
diis case of making a bnHher to offend, and 
another case which obtains, we have heard, 
to a very great extent, among the most gen- 
ted and opulent of our ci^ families. In 
this case, you put a lie into the mouth of a 
dependent, and, that, for the purpose of 
protecting your substance firom such an 
applkation as miffht expose it to hazard 
or diminution. In the second case, you 
pot a lie into the mouth of a dep^ent, 
and that, for the purpose of protecting 
yoor time from sudi an encroachment 
as 3rou would not fed to be convenient 
or agreeaUa And, in both cases, you 
are led to hold out this oflfence by a 
certain ddicacy of temperament, in vir- 
tue of which, you can neither give a man 
plainly to understand, that you are not wil- 
ling to trust him, nor can you give him to 
understand that you count his company to 
be an interruption. But, in both the one 
and the other example, look to the little 
account that is made of a brother's or of a 
aster's eternity ; behold the guilty task that 
irthns unmercifully laid upon one who is 
shortly to appear before the Judgment-seat 
of Christ; tnmk of the entanfflement which 
is thus made to beset thepam of a creature 
who is unperishable. That, at the shrine 
of Mammon, such a bloody sacrifice should 
be rendered by some of his unfdenting vo- 
tariefl, is not to be wondered at; but that 
the shrine of elegance and fashion should 
be bathed in blood-^thatsoft and sentimen- 
tal ladyship should put forth her hand to 
such an enormity— tnat she who can sigh 
y> gently, and shed her graceful tear over 
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the sufferings of others, should thus be ac- 
cessary to tne second and more awflil death 
of her own domestics— that one who looks 
the mildest and the tovdiest of human be- 
ings, should exact obedience to a mandate 
which carries wrath, and tribulation, and 
anguish, in its train— O! how it should* 
confirm every Christian in his defiance to 
the authority of fashion, and lead him to 
epnm at all its foUy, and at all its worth- 
lessness. 

And it is quite m vain to say, that the ser^ 
vant whom you thus employ as the deputy 
of your falsdiood, can possibly execute the 
commission without the conscience being 
at all tainted or defiled by it; that a simple 
cottage maid can so sophisticate the matter, 
as, without any violence to her original 
principles, to utter the language of what 
she assuredly knows to be a downright lie ; 
that she, humble and untutored soul, can 
sustain no injury when thus made to tam- 
per with the plam Endish of tiiese realms; 
that she can at all saUsfy herself^ how, by 
the prescribed utterance of " not at home,'' 
she is not pronouncing such words as are 
substantially untrue, btU merely using them 
in another and perfectly utaderstood mean- 
ing— and whicl^ according to their modem 
translation, denote, that the person of whom 
dM is thus speaking, instead of bemg away 
firom home, is secretly lurkine in one of the 
most secure and intimate of its recq>ta- 
des. You may try to darken and trans- 
form this piece of casuistry as you will ; 
and work up your ovm minds into the peace- 
able conviction that it is all right, and as it 
should be. But be very certain, that where 
the mord sense of your domestic is not d« 
ready overthrown, there is, at least one bo- 
som within which you have raised a war 
of doubts imd difilculties ;'and where, if the 
victory be on your nde, it will be on the 
sideof him whois the great enemy of righ- 
teousness. There is, at least, one person 
along the line of this conveyance of deceit, 
who condemneth herself in that which she 
alloweth ; who, in the hmguage of Paul, e»< 
teeming the practice to m undean. to her 
will it be unclean ; who will perform ner task 
with the offence of her own consdence, 
and to whom, therefore, it will indeed be 
evil : who cannot render obedience hi this 
matter to her earthly superior, but by an 
act, hi whidi she does not stand clear and 
unoonsdOQS of guilt before God; and with 
whom, therefore, the sad consequence of 
what we can call nothing else than a bar- 
barous combmation agdnst the principlea 
and the projects of the lower orders, is— 
that as she has not cleaved fully unto the 
Lord, and has not kept by the service of 
the one master, and has not forsaken al) at 
His bidduig, die cannot be the disdple of 
Christ 

The aphorism, that he who offendeth in 
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one pdDt is guilty of all, telU ua something 
more than of the way in wliich God ad* 
Judffes condemnation to the disobedi^t. 
It abo tells ns of the way in which one in* 
dividual act of sinfulness operates upon our 
moral nature. It is altogeth^" an erroneous 
Tiew of the eommandments, to look upon 
them as so many obsenrances to which we 
are lx>und by as many distinct and inde- 
pendent ties of obliffation-^insomuch, that 
the transgression of one of them may be 
broDght about by the dissolution of one 
aerate tie, and may leave all the others, 
with as ^tire a constraining influoice ana 
authority as before. The truth is, that the 
conmiandments ought rather to be looked 
upon as branching out from one great and 
general tie of obligation ; and that there is 
no such thing as loosening the hold of ooe 
of them upon the conscience, but by the 
unfastening of that tie which binds them all 
upon the conscience. So that if one mem- 
ber in the system of mractical righteousness 
be made to suflbr, aQ the other members 
SDifer along with it; and if one decision of 
the moral sense be thwarted, the organ of 
the moral sense is permanenUv impaired, 
and a leaven of iniquity infused into all its 
other decisions ; and if one suggestion of 
this inward monitor be stifled, a general 
shock is given to his author!^ over the 
whole man ; and if one of the least com- 
mandments of the law is left unftilfilled, the 
law itself is brought down from its rightful 

^ ascendency ; and thus it is, that one act of 
disobedience may be the commencement 
and ttie token of a 83r8tematic and universal 
rebdliousness of the heart against God. It 
is this whidi ffives such a wide-wasting ma- 

' lisnity to each of the separate offences on 
which we have now expatiated. It is this 
which so multiplies the means and the pos- 
sibilities of corruption in the world. It is 
thwi that, at every one point in the inter- 
course of human society, there may be 
struck out a fountain of poisonous emana- 
tion on all who approach it ; and think not, 
therefore, that nnuer each of the examples 
we have given, we were only contenotog 
for the preservation of one single feature in 
the character of him who stanete exposed to 
this world's offences. We felt it, in fact, to 
be a contest for his eternity; and that the 
case involved in It his general condition 
with God ; and that he who leads the young 
into a course of dissipation— or that he who 
tampers with their impressions of sabbatli 
sacredness— or that he who, either in the 
walks of business, or in the services of tlie 
family, makes them the agentsof deceitibl- 
ness— or that he, in short, who tempts them 
to transgress in any one thing, has, in fact, 
poured such a pervading tahit into tfieir 
moral constitution, as tu spoil or corrupt 
them in all things ; and that thus, upon one 
eolitary occasion, or by the exhibition of one 
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particular ofEance, a mischief oiay be dens 
equivalent to the total destruction of a hu- 
man soul, or to the blotting out of its pros- 
pects fbr inunortality. 

And let us just ask a master or a mistresiL 
who can thus make iJree with the morsi 

grindple of the'ur servants in one instanee^ 
ow they can look for pure or correct pra- 
ciple from them in other histences? what 
right have they to complain of unfaithM- 
ness against themselves^ who have delibe- 
rately seduced another mto a habit of un- 
faithfulness against God? Are they eo iH- 
terly unskilled in the mysteries of ourna- 
turcL as not to perceive, that if a man gather 
hardihood enough to break the Sabbsth iB 
opposition to his own conscience, this very 
hardihood will avail him to ^e breakingoc 
other obligations ?— that he whom, for their 
advantage^ they have so exercised, as to ill 
his conscience with offence towards his 
God, will not scruple, for his own advan- 
tage, 80 to exttcise himself as to fill his 
conscience with oflence towards his mastv? 
—that the servant whom ^ou have tmigbt 
to Ue, has gotten such rudiments of edocsr 
tion at your hand, as tliat, without any fin«- 
tber help, he can now teach himself to par- 
loin ?— and yet nothing more f)requent tbaa 
loud and angry complaining against te 
treachery of servants ; as if, m the ^enl 
wreck of their other principles, a principle 
of consideration for the good and interest of 
their employer — and who, at the same tinie, 
has been their seducer— was to survive ia 
all its power, and all its sensibility. It is 
just such a retribution as was to be looked 
for. It is a recoil upon their own beads of 
the mischief which they themselves bafs 
originated. It is the temporal part of the 
punishment which they have to bear for dM 
sin of our text, but not the whole of it ; ftr 
the better for them that both person and 
property were cast into the sea, than that 
they should stand the reckoning of that day, 
when called to give an account of the soak 
that they have murdered, and the blood of 
so mighty a destruction is required at their 
hands. 

The evil agaiaet which we have just pro- 
tested, is an outrage of fbr grcfiter enormity 
than tyrant or oppressor can inflict, in the 
prosecution of his worst designs against the 
political rights and liberties of the corainOT- 
wealth. The very semblance of such de- 
signs will summon every patriot to his post 
of obsopvation ; and, from a thousand watch- 
towers of alarm, will the outcry of freedom 
in dang^ be heard throughout the land. 
But there is a conspiracy of a fhr more ma- 
lignant influence upon the destinies of the 
species that is now going on ; and whidk 
seems to call forth no hidignant spirit, and 
to bring no generous exclamation alonff 
with it. Throughout dl the recesses of 
private and domestic history, thwe is an 
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aseflodency of mk uid station against 
which no alern republican is ever heard to 
lift his voice— though it be dn ascendency 
so exercised, as to be of most noxious ope- 
ratkm to the dearest hopes and best interests 
of humanity. There is a cruel combination 
of the great against the m^esty of the peo- 
ple — ^we mean the majesty of the peome's 
worth. There is a haughty unconcern Mout 
an inheritance, which, by an unalienaUe 
right, should be theirs—we mean theh fti- 
Uire and everlasting inheritance. There is 
a deadly invasion made on their rights— 
we mean their rights of conscience ; and, 
in thm our land of boasted privileges, are 
the low trampled upon by the high— we 
BMan trampled into all the degradation of 
guilt and worthlessness. They are utterly 
Sereft of that homage which ought to be 
TCBdered to the dignity of theur immortal 
aatmre; and to minister to the avarice of 
an impierioos master, or to spare the sicidy 
ddicaey of the fashionables in our land, are 
the troth and the piety of our popilation, 
and all the virtues of their eternity, most 
imfeelingly {docked away from them, it 
bdmigs to others to fight the battle of their 
privileges in time. But who that kxto with 
a ealcSlating eye on their duration that 
never ends, can r^reas an alarm of a higher 
order? It belongs to others generouriy to 
Aniggle f<Mr the place and the adjustment 
<^ the lower orders in the great vessel of 
the state. But, surely, the question of their 
idace in eternity is of mightier concern than 
how they are to sit and be aecommodated 
in that pathway vehicle which takes them 
to their everlasting habitations. 

Chnstianity is, in one sense, the greatest 
of all levellers. It looks to tne elements, 
and not to the circumstantmls of humanity; 
and regarding as altogether superficial and 
temporary the distinctions of this fleeting 
pilgrimage, it fastens on those points of aa- 
similation which liken the king upon the 
throne to the very humblest of his subject 
population. Thev are alike in the naked- 
ness of their birth. They are alike in the 
mireness of their deca^. They are alike m 
the agonies of their dissolution. And after 
the one is tombed in sepulchnd magnifi- 
cence, and the other is laid in his sod-wrapt 
grave, are they most fearfully alike in the 
corroption to which they moulder. But it 
is with the immortal nature of each that 
Christianity has to do ; and, in both the one 
and the o^r, does it behold a nature alike 
forfeited by guilt, and alike capable of being 
restored l^ the grace of an offered salva- 
tion. And never do the pomp and the df- 
cumsCance of externals appear more humi* 
liating, than ^en, looking onwards to the 
day «tt resurrection, we behold the sovereign 
standing without his crown, and trembli^, 
with the subject by his side, at the bar of 
heaven's majesty. There the master and 
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the servant will be brought to their reckon- 
ing together; and when the one is tried 
vmaa the guilt and the malignant influence 
of his Sabbath coD^)anie»— and is charged 
with the pro&ne and careless habit of his 
household e8tabli8haMnt--and is reminded 
how he kept both himself and his domes- 
tics from the solemn ordinance— and is made 
to pevodve the fearftd extent of the moral 
and spiritual mischief which he has wrought 
an the irreligious head of an irreligious far 
mily— and how, among other things he, un- 
der a system "of fiishionable hypocrisy, so 
tampered with another^ prineiples ae to de- 
file ■» conseisnoe, and to destroy himr— O ! 
how tremendously will the htlie brief au- 
thority in w4iich he now plays bis fismtastic 
tricks, turn to his own c^idemnation; for, 
than thus abuse his authority, it were bet- 
ter for him &at a millstone were hanged 
aboat his neck, ani he were cast mto the 

And how comes it, we ask, that any mas- 
ter is amed with a power so destructive 
over the immortals who are around him ? 
God has given him no such power: The 
state has not given it to him. There is no 
law, et^er human or divine, by which he 
can enforce any order upon nis servants to 
an act of ftilsehood, or to an act of impiety. 
Should any such act of authority be at- 
tempted on the part of the master, it should 
be followed up on the part of the servant 
by an act of disobedience. Should your 
master or mistress bid you toy not at home, 
^en you know that they are at home, it 
is your duty to refuse compliance with such 
an order: and if it be asked, how can this 
matter be adjusted after such a violent and 
alaming innovation on the laws of fashion- 
able intercourse, we answer, just by the sim- 
ple substitution of truth for falsehood— just 
by prescribing tiie utterance of, engaged, 
which is a fact, instead of the utterance of, 
not at home, which is a lie— just by hold'mg 
the principles of your servant to be of higher 
account than the false delicacies of your ac- 
quaintance—just by a bold and vigorous re- 
currence to the simplicity of nature— just 
by determinedly doing what is right, though 
the example of a whole host were against 
you ; and by givhig impulse to the current 
of example, when it happens to be moving 
fai a proper direction. And here we are 
hai^y to say that fhshion has of late been 
making a capricious and accidental move- 
ment on the side of principle— and to be 
blunt, and open, and manly, is now on the 
fair way to be m^ionable— and a temper 
of a homdier quality is begmning to infuse 
itself mto the Inxuriousness, and the efiemi- 
nacy, and the palling and excessive complai- 
sance of ffenteel society— and the staple of 
cultivated manners is improving in firnmess, 
and frankness, and honesty, and may, at 
length, by the aid of a principle of Chris- 
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Itan reetitnde, be so interwoven wfth the 
cardinal virtues, as to present a different 
texture altogether Arom the soft and silken 
degeneracy of modem dajrs. 

And that we may not appear the cham- 
pions of an insurrection against the autho- 
rity of masters, let us nirther say, that 
while it is the duty of clerk or appr^tice to 
reAise Uie doing or weekday woric on the Sab- 
iMih, and while it is the duty of servants to 
refuse the utterance of a prescribed falsehood, 
and while it is the duty of every dependent, 
in the service of his master, to serve him 
only in the Lord— yet this very principlcL 
tending as it may to a rare and occasional 
act of disobedience, is also the principle 
whidi renders every servant who adheres 
to it a perfect treasure of fidelity, and at- 
tadunent, and general obedience. This is 
the way in v^hich to obtain a credit for his 
refusal, and to stamp upon it a noble con- 
sistency. In this v^y ne will, even to the 
mind of an ungodly master, make up for 
an his particularities: and should he be 
what, if a Christian, he will be ; should he 
be, at all times, the most alert in servicer 
and the most patient of provocation, and 
the most cordial in aflecticni, and the most 
flcruiHilously honest in the diarge and cus- 
tody of all that is committed to nim— then 
let the post of drudgery at whidi he toils 
be humble as it may, the contrast bet^ween 
the meanness of his office and the dignity 
of his character will only heighten the re- 
verence that is due topnnciple. and make 
it more illustrious. His scruples may. at 
first, be the topics of displeasure, and aner- 
wards the topics of occasional levity ; but, 
in spite of himself, will his employer be at 
length constrained to look upon them vnth 
respectful toleration. The servant will be 
to the master a livmg epi^e of Christ, and 
he may read there what he has not yet per- 
ceived in the letter of the New Testament. 
He may read, in Uie person of his own do- 
mestic, the power and the truth of Chris- 
tianity. He may positively stand in awe 
of his ovm hired servant— and, regarding 
his bosom as a sanctuary of worth which it 
were monstrous to violate, will he feel, when 
tempted to offer one command of impiety, 
that he cannot, that he dare not 

And before we conclude, let us, if poesi- 
ble, try to rebuke the wealthy out of thehr 
unfeeling mdifference to the souls of the 
poor, by the example of the Saviour. Let 
those who look on the immortality of the 
poor as beneath their concern, only look 
unto Christ— to him who, for the sake of 
the poorest of us all, became poor himself 
that we, through his poverty, might be 
made rich. Let them think how the prin- 
ciple of all these offences which we have 
been attempting to expose, is in the direct 
face of that principle which prompted, at 
first, and whWh still presides over, the 



whole of the gospel dispensation. Let them 
learn a higher reverence ibr the eternity 
of those beneath them, by thinking of hini) 
who, to purchase an inheritance for the 
poor, and to provide them with the blen- 
ings of a preached gospel, unrobed him of 
all his gieatness; and descended himself 
t^rthe lot and labours of poverty ; and toiled, 
to the beginning of his public ministiy. at 
the woric of a carpenter ; and submitted to 
all the horrors of a death which was aggra- 
vated by the burden of a worid^s atone- 
ment, and made inconceivably severe by 
their bang infused mto it all the bitter q( 
expiation. Think, O think, when some petty 
design of avarice or vanity would lead yon 
to forget the imperishaUe souls of those 
who are beneath you^ that yon are setting 
yoursdves in diametnc opposition to that 
which lieth nearest to the heart of the Sa- 
viour ; that you are countervailing the whole 
tendency of his redempticm ; that you are 
thwartinff the very object of that enterpriie 
for whicm all heaven is represented aain 
motion— and angds are with wonder look- 
mff on— and God the Father laid an ap- 
pomtment on the Son of his love— and h^ 
the august personage in whom the mag- 
nificent train of prophecy, from the begm- 
ning of the world, has its theme and its 
fulflment, at lengm came amongst us, io 
shrouded majesty, and was led to the eroa^ 
like a lamb for the slaughter, and bowed 
his head in agony, and gave up theghoat 
And here let us addji^ oae word more 
to the masters and mistresses of toiHea 
By adopting the reformations to '^'^'^^^ 
have bcSen urging you, you may do good 
to the cause of Christianity, and yet not ad- 
vance, by a angle hair-breadtii, the Chm- 
tianity of your own souls. It is not by tn» 
one reformation, or indeed, by any giJJJ 
number of reformations, that yon are aawd. 
Itisby believing in Christ that men are i»?efl. 
You may escape, it is sure, a higher degree 
of punishment, but you will not escape 
damnation. You may do good to the aowa 
of your servants, by a rigid observance « 
the lesson of this day. But ^« 8«*Jr 
good of your own souls, also, and ^ P^! 
nounce upon them that they ^remtiS^ 
of death, till one great act be P«™55 
and one act, too, which does not co^JJl 
any number of jrarticular acts, or P*™^ 
reformations. What shall I do to be tttj^ 
BeUeve in the Loi^ Jesus Christ, and ttou 
Shalt be saved. And he who behevejh nos 
the wrath of God abideth on him. Dowj 
if you want to make the ffreat anJ^^T^ 
tant transition for yourselves. |^"^ 
you want your own name to be ww^ 
out of the book of condemnation. ^I^ 
seek to have your own persons J'^^ 
before, God, submit to the rightcousneiB w 
God— even that righteousnesB whi^ 
through the faith of Chris^M }S^^^ 
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and upon all who bdleve. This is the turn- 
ing point of your acceptance with the Law- 
Sfhrer. And at this step, also, in the history 
of your 80ul& will there be applied to 
yon a power or motive, and will you be en- 
dowed with an obedient sensibility to the 
infloence of motive, which will make it the 
turning point of a new heart and a new 
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character. The particular reformation that 
we have now been urging will be one of a 
crowd of other reformations ; and, in the 
spirit of him who pleased not himself, but 
gave up his life for others, will you forego 
all the desires of selfishness and vanity, and 
look not merely to 3rour own things, but 
also to the things of others. 



DISCOURSE VIII. 
On the Lave qf Money. 

* If I have made gold my hope, or have nid to the fine gold,Thoo art myconfldenoe; If Irqoiced became 
my wealth waa freat, and becaoM mine hand had ffotten mach : If I beheld the ran when it thined or 
the moon walking in bri|[hdiew ; and my heart hath been tecretly enticed, or my month hath Umed nnr 
band ; thia abo were an iniquity to be poniihed by the judge ; for I ■hould have denied the God that u 
above.'*— Jo6 xnL S4-S8. 



What is worthy of remark in diis pas- 
sage is, that a certain affection only known 
among the votaries of Paganism, should 
be claased under the same character and 
have the same condemnation with an affec- 
tion, not only known, but allowed, nay 
cherished into habitual supremacy, all over 
Christendom. How universal is it among 
those who are in pursuit of wealth, to 
make gold their hope, and among those 
who are in possession of wealth, to make 
fine gold their confidence 1 Yet we are here 
told that this is virtually as complete a re- 
nunciation of God as to practise some of 
the worst charms of idolatry. Audit might 
perhaps serve to unsettle the vanity of those 
who, unsuspicious of the disease that is in 
their hearts, are wholv given over to this 
world, and wholly without alarm in their 
anticipations of another, — could we con- 
vince them that the most reigning and re- 
sistleas desire by which they are actuated, 
stamps the same perversity on them, in the 
sight of Ood, as he sees to be in those who 
are worshippers of the sun in the firma- 
ment, or are offering incense to the moon, 
as the queen of heaven. 

We recoil from an idolater, as from one 
who labours under a great moral derange- 
ment, in snfibring his regards to be earned 
away from the true God to an idoL But, 
is it not just the same derangement, on the 
part of man, that he should love any cre- 
ated good, and in the enjoyment of it lose 
sight of the Creator— that he should delight 
himself with the use and the possession of 
a gifr, and be unaffected b}r the circum- 
stance of its having been put into his hands 
by a giver— that thoroughly absorbed with 
the present and the sensible gratification, 
there should be no room left for the move- 
ments of duty or regard to the Being who 
furnished him with the materials, and en- 



dowed him with the organs, of every grati- 
fication, — that he should thus lavish all his 
desires on the surroundmg materialism^ 
and fetch from it all his delights, while the 
thought of him who formed it is habitually 
absent from his heart— that in the play 
of those attractions that subsist between 
him and the various oblects in the neigh- 
bourhood of his person, mere should be the 
same want of reference to God, as there is 
in the play of those attractions which sub- 
sist between a piece of unconscious matter 
and the other matter that is around it — 
that all the influences which operate upon 
the human will should emanate from so 
many various points in the mechanism of 
what is formed, but that no practical or 
ascendant influence should come down 
upon it from the presiding and the preserv- 
ing Deity ? Why, if such be man, he could 
not be otherwise, though there were no 
Deity. The part he sustains in the world 
is the very same that it would have been 
had the world sprung into being of itself 
or without an originating mind had main- 
tained its being from eternity. He just puts 
forth the evolutions of his own nature, as 
one of the component hidividuals in a vast 
independent system of natiure, made up of 
many parts and many individuals. In hun- 
gering for what is agreeable to his senses, 
or recoiling from wlmt is bitter or unsuit- 
able to them, he does so without thhiking 
of God^ or borrowing anv impulse to his 
own vnll from any tmng he knows or be- 
lieves to be the will of God. Religion has 
just as little to do with those daily move- 
ments of his which are voluntary, as it has 
to do with the growth of his body^ which 
ts involuntary ; or, as it has to do, m other 
words, with the progress and the pheno- 
mena of vegetation. With a mind that 
ought to know God. and a conscience that 
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ought to award to him the supTeine juriB- 
diotion, he lives as effectually without him 
as if he had no mind and no conscience ; 
and, bating a few transient visitations of 
thought, and a few regularities of outward 
and mechanical observation, do we behold 
man running, and willing, and preparing, 
and enjojring, just as if there was no other 
portion than the creature— just as if the 
world, and its visible elements, formed the 
all with which he had to do. 

I wish to impress upon you the distinc- 
tion that there is between the love of mo- 
ney, and the love of what money pur- 
chases. Either of these afl^tions may 
equally displace God from the heart But 
there is a malignity and an inveteracy of 
atheism in the former which does not be- 
long to the latter, and in virtue of which it 
may be seen that the love of money is, in- 
dera, the root of all eviL 

When we indulge the love of that which 
is purchased bv money, the materials of 
gratification and the organs of gratification 
are present with each other— just as in the 
enjoyments of the inferior animals, and 
just as in all the simile and immediate en- 
joyments of man; such as the tastinff of 
food, or the smelling of a fiower. There 
is an adaptation of the senses to certain 
external objects, and there is a pleasure 
arising out of that adaptation, and it is a 
pleasure which may be felt by man, alonff 
with a right and a full infusion of godlP 
ness. The primitive Christians, for exam- 
ple, ate their meat with gladness and sin- 
gleness of heart, praismg God. But, in the 
case of every unconverted man, the plea- 
sure has no such accompaniment He car- 
ries in his heart no recognition of that 
hand, by the opening of wtdch it is, that 
the means and the materials of enjoyment 
are placed within his reach. The matter 
of the ei^oymrat is all with which he is 
conversant The Author of the enjoyment 
is unheeded. The avidity with which he 
rashes onward to any of the direct gratifi- 
cations of nature, bears a resemblance to 
the avidity with which one of the lower 
creation rushes to its food, or to its water, 
or to the open field, where it gambols hi 
all the wantonness of freedom, and finds 
a high-breathed joy m the very strength 
and velocity of its movements. And the 
atheim of me former, who has a mmd for 
the sense and knowled|» of his Creator, is 
oAen as entire as the atheism of the latter, 
who has it not Man, who ought to look 
to the priniary cause of all his blessmgs, 
because he is capable of seemg thus far, is 
often as bUnd to God, in the midst of en- 
ioyment, as the animal who is not capable 
of seeing him. He can trace the stream to 
its fountain; but still he drinks of the 
stream with as much greediness of plea- 
sure, and as little recognition of its source, 



as theanunal beneath hhn. In other woik 
his atheism, while tasting the bounties <x 
Providence, is just as complete, as is tbe 
atheism of the inferior animals. But tkn 
proceeds from their ino^city of knowing 
God. His proceeds from his not likmf to 
retain God in his knowledge. He may 
come under the power of g^liness, if he 
would. But he chooses rather that the 
power of sensuality should lord h over 
him, and his whole man is engrossed with 
the objects of sensuality. 

But a man differs from an animal m be- 
ing something more than a sensitive betn^ 
He is also a reflective being. He has & 
power of thought, and inference, and anti- 
cipation, to signalize him above the beasts 
of the field, or of the forest ; and yet wiD 
it be founa, in the case of every natural 
man, that the exercise of those powers^ so 
far from havmg carried him nearer, has 
only widened his departure from God, and 
given a more deliberate and wilful charae- 
ter to his atheism, than if he had been with- 
out them altogether. 

In virtue of the powers of a mmd which 
belong to him, he can carry his thonghti 
beyond the present desires and the pr^ 
sent gratification. He can calculate on the 
visitations of future' desire, and on the 
means of its gratification. He cannot 
only follow out the impulse of hunger that 
is now upon him ; he can look onwards to 
the successive and recurring impulses of 
hunger which await him, and he can de- 
vise expedients for relieviiig it Outofdiat 
ffreat stream of supply, which comes direct 
from Heaven to earfii, for the sustenance 
of all its livmg generations, he can draw off 
and appropriate a separate rill of oonnj- 
ance, and direct it into a reservoir for him- 
self. He can enlarge the capacity, or be 
can strengthen the embankments of fiiii 
reservoir. By domg the one, he augments 
his proportion of this common tide of 
wealth which circulates through the worid, 
and by doinff the other, he augments his 
security for nolding it in perpetual posses- 
sioiL The animal who drinks out of fiis 
stream thinks not whence it issues. But 
man thinks of the reservoir which ^elds 
to him his portion of it And he loob no 
further. He thmks not that to fill it, there 
must be a great and original fountain, otft 
of which there issueth a mighty flood (^ 
abundance for the purpose of dtstribntioD 
among adl the tribes and families of the 
world. He stops short at the secondary 
and artificial fabric which he himself hath 
formed, and out of which, as fh)m a springi 
he draws his own peculiar enjoyments; 
and never thinks either of his oWn psca- 
liar supply, fluctuating with the variadoni 
of the primary sprinsr, or of connecting 
these variations with the will of the great 
but unseen director of all things. It i§ tne, 
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tlial if tills nudn ud on^finating fountain 
be, al any time, less copious in its emis- 
aion, he will ba?e less to draw from it to 
hia own reservoir; and in that very pro- 
pprtioii will his share of the boimties of 
Fro^denoe be reduced. But still it is to 
tlie weU, or receptacle, of his own striking 
OQl that he looks, as his main security for 
the relief of nature's wants, and the aoun- 
daftt aopply of nature's enjoyments. It is 
upon his own work that he depends in this 
matter, and not on the work or the will of 
him who is the author of nature; who 
gireth rain from heaven, ai^d fruitful sea- 
sons, and filleth every heart vrith ibod and 
gindnasw, And thus it is, that the reason 
of man, and the retrospective power of 
nnn, still ikil to carry hmi, by an ascend- 
ing process to the First Cause. He stofw 
at the instrumental cause, whioh, by nis 
•wn wisdom ai^ his own power, hd han 
pot into operation. In a word, the man's 
nndefstanding is over-run with atheism, as 
wdl as his desires. The intellectual as wdl 
as the sensitive part of his constitution 
s e ems to be infected with it. When, like 
tte instinctive and unreflecting animal, he 
engages in the act of direct, enjoyment, he 
is uke it, too, in its atheism. When he 
rises above the animal, and, in the exercise 
of his higher and larger faculties, he en*- 
gages in the act of providing for enjoyment, 
he still carries his atheism along with him. 

A snm of mon^ is, in all its functions, 
equivalent- to such. a reservoir. Take one 
year with another, and the annual con- 
snmplion of the world cannot exceed the 
annual prodnee which issues fcom the 
storehouse of him who is the great and the 
boontifol Provictor of all its families. The 
moneythat is in any man's possession re- 
pnsents the share which he can appro- 
priate >to himself of this produce. If it be 
a lafge sum it ia like a capacious reservoir 
on the bank of the river of abundance. If 
It be laid out on firm and stable securities, 
still it is hke a firmly embanked reservoir. 
The man who toUs to increase his money 
is like a man who toils to enlarge the ca- 
pacity of his reservoir. The man who sus- 
pects a flaw in his securities, or who appre- 
hends, in the report ofYailures and fluctua- 
tions, that his money is all to flow away 
fiom him, is like a man who apprehends a 
law in the embankments of his reservoir. 

MeanwhikL hi all the care that is thus 
expended, eittier on the money or on the 
masaaine, the originating source, out of 
which there is imparted to the one all its 
nal worth, or there is imparted to the other 
aO its real (hlness, is scarcely ever thought 
oC Let God turn the earth into a barren 
desert, and the money ceases to be con- 
vertible te any purpose of enj<wment; or 
lethtm lodi up that magazme of great and 
general supply, out of which he lowers 
2 N 
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abundance among our habitations, and ah 
the subordinate magazines formed bcsid^ 
the wonted stream of liberality, would re 
main empty. But all this is forgotten by the 
vast majority of our unthoughtful and un- 
reflecting species. The patience of God is 
9till unexhausted j an<j the seasons still n>ll 
in kindly succession over the heads of an 
ungrateful generation; and that period, 
when the machinery of our present sys- 
tem shall stop and be taken to pieces has 
not yet arrived ; and that Spirit, who will 
not always strive with the children of men, 
is still prolottgmg his experiment on the 
powers and perversities of our moral na- 
ture ; and still suspending the edict of dis- 
solution, by which this earth and these 
heavens are at len^ to pass away. So 
that the sun still dimes upon us; and the 
clouds still dfop upon us ; and the earth 
still puts foftti the bloom and the beauty 
of its luxuriance ; apd all the ministers of 
heaven's liberality still walk their annual 
round, and scatter plenty over the face of 
an aUenated worid; and the whole of na- 
ture continues ha smiling in promise, and 
as sure in fulfilment, as in ^e days of our 
forefathers ; and out of her large and uni- 
versal granary is there, in eve^ returning 
year, as rich a conveyance of aliment as be- 
fore, to the populous family in whose be- 
half it is opmied. But it is the business of 
many among that population, each to erect 
his own separate granary, and to replenish 
it out of the ffeneral store, and to feed him- 
self and his dependants out of it And he 
is right in so ooing. But he is not right 
in looking fb his own peculiar receptacle, 
as if it were the first and the emanating 
fountain of all his enjoyments. He is not 
right in thus idolising the work of his own 
hands — awarding no glory and no confi- 
dence to him in whose hands is the key 
of that great storehouses out of which 
every lesser storehouse of man derives its 
fulness. He is not right, in labouring after 
the money which purchaseth all things, to 
avert the earnestness of his regard from 
the Being who provides all things. He is 
not right, in thus building his security on 
that which is subordinate unheedmg and 
unmindful of him who is suoreme. It is 
not right, that silver, and sold, though un- 
shapea into statuary, should still be doing, 
in this enlightened land, what the hnages 
of Paganism once did. It Lb not right, £at 
they should thus supplant the deference 
which is owing to the God and the governor 
of ah thingS'H>r that each man amongst 
us should in the secret homage of trust and 
satisfleu:tion which he renders to his bilk, 
and his deposits, and his deeds of property 
and possession, endow these various arti- 
cles with the same moral ascendency over 
his heart, as the household gods of anti- 
quity had over the idolaters of antiquity— 
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.making them as efitetually nsurp the 
place of the Diyinity, and dethrone the 
one Monarch of heaven and earth from 
that pre-eminence of trust and of affection 
that belongs to him. 

He who makes a god of his pleasure, 
lenders to this idol the homage of his 
senses. He who makes a god of lus wealth, 
renders to this idol the homage of liis 
mind ; and he, therefore, of the two. is the 
more hopeless and determined iaolater. 
The former is soaded on to his idolatry, 
by the power of afopetite. The latter cul- 
tivates his with wOful and deHberate per- 
severance; consecrates his very highest 
powers to its service; efnbarks ia it, not 
with the heat of passion, but with the 
coolness of steady and calculating princi- 
ple; luUy gives up his reason and hitf time, 
and all me faculties of his understanding, 
as well as all the desires of his heart, to 
the great object of a fortune in this world ; 
makes the acquirement of gain the settled 
aim, and the prosectitien of that aim the 
seUled habit of his existence; sits the 
whole day long at the post of his ardent 
and unremitting devotions ; and, as he la- 
boors at the desk of his counting-house, 
has his soul just as effeetu^y seduced 
Arom the Uving God to an object distinct 
firom hii9, and contrary to him. as if the 
ledger over which he was bendmg was a 
bode of mystical characters^ written in ho- 
nour of some golden idol placed before 
him, and with a view to render diis idol 
propitious to himself and to his family. 
Baal and Moloch w^e not nv>re substan- 
tially the gods of rebellious Israd, than 
Mammon is the god of all his affections. 
To the fortune he has rear^ or is rearing, 
for himself and his descendants, he ascribes 
all the power and all the independence of 
a divmity. With the wealth he has gotten 
by his own hands, does he fed himsdf as 
independent of God, as the Pagan does, 
who, happy in the fanded protection of an 
image nuufe with his own hands, suflers no 
' disturbance to his quiet, from any thought 
of the real but the unknown Ddty. His 
confidence is m his treasuiB, and oot in 
God. It is there that he places all his 
safety and all his sufficiency. It is not on 
the Supreme Bdng, conceived in the light 
of a real and a personal agent, Uiat he 
places his dependence. It is on a mute 
atid material statue of his own erection. It 
Is wealth, which stands to him in the 
place of Go^—to which he awards the 
credit of all his enjoyments— which he 
looks to as the emanating fountain of all 
his present sufficiency— from which he 
gathers his fondest expectations of all the 
J^gb* and fanded blessedness that is yet 
More lum— on which he resU as the firm- 
J«t and staUest foundation of all that the 
neart can widi or the qre ean long after, 
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both for himsdf and for his children. It 
matters not for him, that aU his enjoyment 
comes from a primuy fountain, and that 
his wealth is only an intermediate reserw. 
It matters not to him, that, if God were to 
set a seal upon the upper storefaouK is 
heaven, or to blast and to bum vp all the 
fruitfulness of earth, he would reduce, to 
the worthlessness of dross, all the silfer 
and the gold that abound in it Still tha 
ffoM and the silver are his gods. Hu own 
immtahi is between him and the fouD- 
tain of origin^ supply. His wealth is be- 
tween hiiA and God. Its various lodging 
places^ whether in the bank, or in Uie pboe 
of registration, or in the depodtory of wills 
and title deedbs— these are the sanetuariei 
of his secret worship— these are Uie bigb- 
places of his adoration; and never did the 
devout Israelite look with more intentaen 
towards Moimt Zion, and with his to 
tovirards Jerusalem, than he does to liii 
wealth, ^ to the mountain and strong hold 
of his security. Nor could the Supiene 
be more efiectuaDy deposed finom the ho- 
raaee of trust and gratitude than he ae- 
tuaQy is, though this weUth were recaOd 
from its various 'investments; and torned 
into one mass (d gold; and cast into a 
piece of molten statusjy; and ensfanDed 
on a pedestal, around which all his house- 
hold miffht assemble^ and nnike it the dth 
ject of meur family devotions ; and plied 
every hour of every day with all the 
fooleries of a sensdess and degndi^ ft* 
mnism. It is thus, ^at God m^ keep op 
tne charge of Idolatry against us, ewa after 
all its images have been overthrown. It » 
thus that dissuasivds from iddatry are atiO 
addressed, in the New Testament,, to the p- 
pils of a new and better dispensation ; that 
little children are warned against idola ; and 
all ol tw are warned to flee frrom covetous- 
ness, which is idolatry. 

To look no further than to fortune as the 
dispenser of all the enjoyments which mo- 
ney can purchase, is to make that for- 
tune stand in the place of God. It ii to 
make sense shut out faith, and to rob the 
King eternal and invimble of that supro- 
macy, to which all the blessings of human 
existence, and all (he varieties of human 
condition, ouffht, in every instance, and in 
every particiuar, to be referred.- But, aa 
we have already remarked, the love of mo- 
ney is one afibction, and the love of what is 
purchased by money is another. It was 
at first, we have no doubt, loved for the sake 
of the good things which it enabled its pos- 
sessor to acquure. But whether, as the r^ 
suit of associations in the mind, so rapid as 
to escape the notice of our own conscious- 
ness—or as the fruit of an infection running 
by the s]rmpathy among all men busOy en- 
gaged in the prosecution of wealth, as the 
supreme good of their being— ccrtdn it is. 
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that mone^, originally pursued for the sake 
of other things, comes at length to be prized 
for Us own sake. And, perhaps, there is no 
Otts circumstance which serves more to liken 
tile knre of money to the most irrational of 
dtt heathoi idolatries, than that it at length 
paavs into the love of money fot itself; and 
aeqoires a most enduring power over the 
human afifections, separately altogether from 
Aa power of purchase and of command 
wfaidh belongs to it, over the proper and ori- 
ginal objects of human desire. The first 
thing which^ man agoing in the pursuit 
of imlth, was that, through it, as an inter- 
renuig medium, he found his way to other 
eojojrments ; and it proves him, as we have 
obsOTred, capable of a higher reach of an- 
ticipation than the beast of the field, or the 
fowls of the air, that he is thus able to cal- 
eidate, and to foresee, and to build up a 
provi^n for the wants of futurity. But 
mariL how soon this boasted distmction of 
his faculties is overthrown, and how near 
to each other tie the dignity and the debase- 
ment of the human understanding. If it 
evinced a loftier mind in man than in the 
inferior animals, that he invented money, 
and by the acquisition of it can both secure 
abmalance for himaelf, and transmit this 
abundance to the future generations of his 
ftn^y — what hive we to offer, in vindica- 
tioQ of this intellectual eminence, when we 
witness how soon it is, that the pursuit of 
wealth ceases to be rational ? How, instead 
of being prosecuted as an instrument, either 
ibr the purchase of ease, or the j^urehase of 
enjoyment, both the ease and enjoyment of 
a whole life are rendered up as sacrifices at 
its shrine ? How, from being sought afler 
as a minister of gratification to the appetites 
of nature, it at length brings nature into 
bondage, and robs her of all her simple de- 
lights, and pours the infasion of wormwood 
into the currency of her feelings '?—*makmg 
that man sad who ought to be cheerfiil, and 
that man who ou|ht to rejoice hi his pre- 
sent abundance, filling him eiiher with the 
cares of an ambition which nev.er will be 
satisfied, or with the apprehensions of a dis- 
tress which, in all its pictured and exagge- 
rated evils, will never be realised. And it is 
wonderful, it is passing wonderful, that 
wealth, which derives all that is true and 
atcriing in its worth firom its subserviency 
to other advantages, should, apart from all 
thought about this subserviency, be made 
the object of such fervent and fatiguing 
devotion. Insomuch, that never did Indian 
devotee inflict upon himself a severer agony 
at the footstool of bis Paganism, than those 
devotees of wealth who, for its acquire- 
ment as their ultimate object, will forego 
an the uses for which alone it is valuable- 
will zxve up all that is genuine or tranquil in 
the pleasures of life ; and will pierce them- 
selves through witli many sorrows; and 
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will undergo all the fiercer tortures of the 
mind ; and, instead of emplo3ing what tiiey 
have, to smooth their pawage &rough the 
world, will, upon the nazaraous sea (^ ad- 
venture, turn the whole of this passage into 
a stomH-thus exalting wealth fh>n| a ser- 
vant imto a lord, who m return for the ho- 
mage that he obtains firom his worshippers, 
exercises them, like Rehoboam his subjects 
of old, not with whips but with scorpions — 
vrith constiming anxiety, with never-sated 
desire, with brooding apprehension, and its 
frequent and ever-fhtting spectres, and the 
endless jealousies of competition with men 
as intently devoted, and as emulous of a 
high place ui the temple of theif common 
idolatry^ as themselves. And. without going 
to the higher exhibitions oftnis propensity, 
in all its rage and in all its restlessness, we 
have only to mark its workmgs on the walk 
of even and every-day cit&enship; and 
there see, how, in th6 hearts even of its 
most conmionplace votaries, wealth is fol- 
lowed after for its own sake ; how, unasso- 
ciated with all for which reason pronounces 
it to be of estimation, but, in virtue of some 
m3rBterious and undefinable charm, ope- 
rating not on any principle of the judgment, 
but on the utter perversity of judgment, mo- 
ney has come to be of higher account tiian 
all that is purchased by money, and has al* 
tained a rank co-ordinate wim that which 
our Saviour assigns to the life and to the 
body of man, in being reckoned more than 
meat and more than raiment Thus making 
tfiat which is subordinate to be primary, 
and that wlgch is primary subordinate; 
transferring, oy a khid of fasclhation, the 
affections away 6rom wealth in use, to 
wealth hi i^e and unemployed possession-— 
hisomuch, that the most wdcome inteUi* 
gence you could g^ve to the proprietor of 
many a snug deposit, in some place of se- 
cure and progressive accumulation, would 
be, that he shotild neveiT require any part 
either of it or of its accumulation back 
again for the purpose of expenditure— and 
that, to the end of his life, every new year 
should witness another unimpaired addition 
to' the balk or the aggrandizement of his 
idoL And it would just heighten his enjoy- 
ment could he be told, with prophetic cer- 
tamty, that this process of undisturbed auff- 
mentation would go on with his childreirs 
children, to the hist age of the world ; that 
the economy of each tnicceeding race of 
descendants would leave the sum with its 
interest untouched, and the place of its sanc- 
tuary unvidated ; and, that throuffh a series 
of indefinite generations, would the magni- 
tude ever grow, and the lustre ever brighten, 
of that household god which he had erected 
for his own senseless adoration, and be- 
queathed as an object of as senseless adora- 
tion to his family. 
We have the autiiority of that woi^ which 
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has been pronounced a discerner of the 
thoughts and intenu of the heart, that it 
cannot have two masters, or that there is 
not room in it for two great and ascendent 
aJTections. The engrossing power of one 
such a^ection is expressly affirmed of the 
love for Mammon, or the love for money 
thus named and characterised as an idol. 
Or, ir) other words, if the luve of money be 
in the heart, the love of God is not there. 
If a man be trusting in uncertain riches, he 
is not trusting in the living God, who giveth 
us all things richly to enjoy^ If his heart 
be set upon coyetousnesi, it is set upon an 
object of idolatry. The true divinity is 
moved awav from his place, and, worse than 
atheism, which would onljr leave it emptjr, 
has the love of wealth raised anodier di- 
vinity upon his throne. So that covetous- 
ness offers a more daring apd positive ag- 
gression on tlie right and territory of the 
uodhead, than even infidelity. The latter 
would only desolate the sanctuary of hea- 
ven ; the former would set up an abomi- 
nation in the midst of it It not only 
•trips God of love and of confidence, which 
are his prerogatives, but it transfers them to 
another. And little does the man who is 
proud in honour, but, at the same time^ 
proud and peering in ambition— 41ttle does 
he think^ that, though acquitted m the eye 
of all his fellows, there still remains as 
atrocity of a deeper character than even 
that of atheism, with which he is chargeable. 
Let him Just take an account of his mind, 
amid the labours of his inerchandise, and 
he will find that the livinff God has no 
ascenden^ there ; but that wealth, just as 
much as if personitfed into life, and agency, 
and power, wields Over him all the ascend- 
ency of God. Where .his treasure i^ his 
heart is also ; and, Imking as he does his 
mahi hope with its inqrease, and his main 
fear with its fluctuations and its failures, 
he has effectually dethroned the Supreme 
from his heart, and deified an usurper 
in his room, as if fortime had been embo- 
died into a goddess, and he were in the 
habit of repairing^ with a crowd of other 
worshippers, to her temple. She, in fact, 
is the dispenser of that which he chiefly 
prizes in existence. A smile from her is 
worth all the promises of the Eternal, aiul 
her threatening frown more dreadful to Uie 
Imagination than all his terrors. 

AjQd the disease is as near to universal 
as it is virulent Wealth is the goddess 
whom all the world worshippeth. There is 
many a cfty in our empire, of which, widi 
an eye of apostolical discernment, it may be 
seen that it is almost wholly ff iven over to 
idolatry. If a man look no highef than to 
his money for his enjoyments, then money 
it nw god. It is iXs god of his dependence, 
and tile god upon whom his heart is staid. 
vt t^ apart from other enjoyments, it by 
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some magical power of its own. has flotten 
the ascendency, then still it is folk>wed tikx 
as the supreme good ; and there is an tdoil 
supplanting of the living God. He is rab- 
bed of the gratitude that we owe him Ut 
our daily sustenance ; ibr, instead of mol- 
ing it as if it came direct out of his bind, 
we receive it as if it came fh>m the hind of 
a secondary agent, to whom we ascribe all 
the stability and independence of God. lliii 
wealth, in fact, obscures to us the diander 
of God, as the real though unseen Avthor 
of our various blessings ; and aa if by • nate- 
rial intervention does it hide from the per- 
ception of nature, the hand which Ml 
and clothes, and maintains us in lif& and 
in all the comforts and necessaries of life. 
It just has.the effect of thickening still mofe 
thait impalpable veil which lies between God 
and the eye of the senses. We k)8e alldii- 
cemment of him aa the giver of our ooo- 
forts; and coming, as they appev to do, 
frpm Aat wealth which our fancies hm 
raise4 into a living personification, doeithii 
idol stand before us, not as a deputy hot u 
a substitute for that Being, with whom it is 
that we reall]^ have to do. All this goei 
both to widen and to fortify that disruim 
which hae taken plac^ between God and 
the wbrkL It adds the power of one gnat 
master idol to the seducing uifluence of all 
the lesser idolatries. When the hking and 
the confidence of men are towards mooef, 
there is no direct intercourse, either by ^ 
one or the other of these aflbctions towaids 
God ; and, in proportion as he sends forth 
his desires, and rests his security on the 
former, in that very proportion does be re- 
nounce God as his nope, and God aa bii 
dependence. 

And to advert, for one moment, to the 
misery of this afifection, as well as to iji 
sinfuUiess. He, over whom it reigns, feels 
a worthlessness in his present wealth, alter 
it is gotten j and when to this we add tte 
restlessness of a yet unsated appetite, lord- 
ing it over all his convictions, and panlinf 
for more; when, to the dullness of bis ac- 
tual satisfaction in all the riches that be 
has, we add his still un^uenched. and, in- 
deed, unquenchable desire for the riches 
that ne has not ; when we reflect that as, m 
the pursuit of wealth, he widens the cirde 
of his opnerations, so he lengthens out the 
line of his open and hazardous exposure, 
and multiplies, along the extent of it, thow 
vulnerable points firom which another m 
another dart of anxiety may enter into his 
heart ; when he feeU himself as if fMm 
on an ocean of contingency, on which, p»- 
haps, he is only borne up by the breath « 
a credit that is fictitious, and which, liwK 
to burst every moment, may leave him to 
sink under the weight of his overWefl 'JJJj 
culation; when suspended on the doow^ 
result of his bold and uncertain adv«t««, 
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be dreads the tidings of disaster in every 
arrival, and lives in a continual agbny of 
feeliBg, kept up by the crowd and turmoil of 
his manifold distractions, and so overspread- 
lig the wh(^e compass of his thought^ as to 
lanre not one narrow space for the thought 
of eternity ^-will any beholder just lock to 
die mind of this unhappy man, thus tost 
and bewUdered and thrown into a general 
imeeasing frenzy^ made out of many fears 
and many agitations, and not to say, that 
the bird of the air, which sends forth Us un- 
rsflecting mig, and lives on the fortoitoos 
bovnty of novidence, is not higher in the 
scale ci enjoyment than he? And how 
ranch more, then, the quiet Christian beside 
him, who, in possession of food and rai- 
ment has that godliness with contentment 
which is great ^ain— who, with the peace 
of heaven hi his heart, and the glones of 
heaven in his e3re, has found out the true 
philosophy of existence; has sought a por- 
tion where alone a portion can be found, 
and, in bidding awi^ from his mind Ae 
love of money, has bidden away ail the 
cross and all the carefulness along with it 
Dealh will soon break up every swelling 
smstpiiso of ambitioo, and put upon it a 
most cruel and degradin|: mockery. And 
it is, indeed, an aflbetinff sight, to behold the 
wondngs of this world's infatuation amoiw 
so many of our fdlow mortals nearing and 
nearinff every day to eternity, and yet, in- 
stead of taking heed to that which is before 
them, mistaking their temporary vehide for 
Chair abiding home--and spendmg all their 
lime and alTthdr thought npon its aeoom- 
modalions. It is all the doing of our great 
adversary, thus to mvest the trifles of a day 
m such characters of greatness and dura- 
bOity; and it is, hideed, one of ttie most 
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formidable of his wiles. And whatever may 
be the instrument of reclaiming men from 
this delusion, it certainly is not any argu- 
ment either about the shortness of life, or 
the certamty and awf ulness of its approach- 
mg termination. On this pomt man is ca- 
pable of a stoutrhearted resistance, even to 
ocular demonstration ; nor do we know a 
more striking evidence of the bereavement 
which must have passed upon the human 
(acuities, than to see how, in d»ipite of 
arithinetic,— how, in despite of manifold 
ezperienoe,^how, in despite of all his ga- 
thering wrinkles, and all his growing infir- 
mities,— how, in despite of the ever-leesen- 
ing distance between him and his sepulchre, 
aim of all the tokens of preparation for Uie 
onset of the last messenger, with whidi, in 
the shape of weakness, and breathlessness, 
and dimness of eyes, he is visited ; will the 
feeble and asthmatic man still shake his 
silver lodes m all the glee and transport ol 
which he is capable, when he hears of his 
gainAil adventures, and his new accumula- 
tions. Nor can we teU how near he must 
get to his grave, or how far on he must ad- 
vance in the process of d^ng, ere gam 
cease to delignt, and the idd of wealth 
cease to be dear to him. But when we see 
Uiai ihe topic is trade and its profits, idiich 
lights op his filled eye with the slow of its 
chiefest ecstacy, we are as much satisfied 
tfaiU he leaves the world with all his trea- 
sure there, and all the desires of his heart 
there, as if acting what is tdd of the miser's 
deathhbed, he made his bills and his parch- 
ments of security the companions of his 
bosom, and the last movements of his lifo 
were a fearful, tenacious, determmed grasp, 
of what to him formed the all for vMch 
life was valuable. 
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Thsrk 18 an evident want of congeniality 
between the wisdom of thia world, and the 
wisdom of the Chriatian. The term "wis- 
dom,'' carries my reverence along with it 
It brings before me a grave and respectable 
character, whose rationality predominates 
over the inferior principles o( his constitu- 
tion, and to whom I willingly yield that 
peculiar homage which the emighteDed, and 
the judicious^ and the manly, are sure to 
exact from a surrounding ndghbourhoed. 
Now, so long as this wisdom has for its obt 
ject some secular advantage, I yield it an 
unqualified reverence. It is a reverence 
which all understand, and all sympathiate 
with. If, in private life, a man be wise in 
the management of his isjm, or his fortune, 
er his family ; or if^ m public life, he have 
wisdom to steer an empire through all its 
difficulties, and to carry it to affgrandiae- 
ment and renown— the respect which I feel 
for such wisdom as this, is most cordial and 
entire, and supported by the universal ac- 
knowledgment of all whom I call to attend 
to it 

Let me now suppose that this wisdom has 
changed its object— that the man whom I 
am representing to exemplify this respecter 
ble attribute, instead of bdng wise (or time, 
is wise for eternity— that he labours by the 
faith and sanctification of the gospel for un- 
perishable honours— that, instead of listen- 
ing to him with admiration at hJM sagacity, 
as he talks of businessL or politics, or agri- 
culture, we are compelled to listen to him 
talking of the hope within the veil, and of 
Christ being the power of God, and the wis- 
dom of God, unto salvation. What becomes 
of your respect for him now? Are there not 
- of you who are quite sensible that this 



respect is greetbr impaired, since the wis- 
dom of the man has taken so unaoeomitA 
a diange in its object and in its direetkAf 
The truth is, that 4he greater part of ttm 
world fed no respect at all for a wisdoii 
which they do not con^nehend. Ther mqr 
love the innocence of a decidedly rdigkMi 
character, but they fed no sublime or eon- 
mandinff sentiment of veneration for its wis- 
dom. Ail the truth of the Bibi€L and aHlhs 
grandeur of eternity, will not redeem it frooi 
a certain degree of contempt Termswhich 
lower, undervalne^Hihd demde, sogMl 
themadves to Ae mind; and stronglydii- 
pose it to throw a mean and^ dieamesUs 
colouring over the man who, sitting loose to 
the objects of the world, has beoraie aha- 
gether a Christian. It is needless to ex- 
patiate; but what I have seen mjrsdi; and 
what must have fallen under the obaem- 
tion of many whom I address, carry in than 
the testimony of experience to the assertioo 
of theApostle, << that the things of the Spirit 
of God are foolishness to the natural mtn, 
ndther can he know them, for they aie 
spiritually discerned.'* 

Now, what I have said of the respectable 
attribute of wisdcmi, is applicable, with al- 
most no variation, to another attribute of die 
human character, to which I would asagn 
the gentler epithet of *< lovdy.** Hie attri- 
bute to whicA I allude, is that of benero- 
lence. This is the buraen of every poet^ 
song, and every eloquent and interestiof 
enthusiast gives it his tediraony. I speei 
not of the enthusiasm of mdhomsta and de- 
votees—I speak of that enthusiasm of fine 
sentiment which embellishes the pages of 
elegant literature, and is addressed to aMker 
sighing and amiable votarice, in the variws 
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fynm of novel, and poetry, uid dramatic 
emertainment You woula think if any 
tlitog oottM bring the Christian at one with 
the world around him, it would be this; and 
that in the ardent benevolence which figures 
in novels, and sparkles m poetry, there 
would be an entire congeniality with the 
beoevdence of the gospel. I venture to say, 
however, that there never existed a stronger 
repnlsicm between two contending senti- 
meats, than between the benevolence of the 
Christei, and the benevolence which is the 
theme of elegant literature— that the on& 
with an its accompaniments of tears, and 
sennbilities, and interesting cottages, is nei- 
tiler fdt nor understood by the Christian as 
such ; wad the other, with its work and lar 
boars of love — its enduring hardneM cu u 
gwd mMier ^ Jesus Christy and its living 
not to itself; but to the will of Him who 
died for us, and who rose asain, is npt only 
not understood, but posttiveiy nauseated, by 
the poetical amateur. 

But the contrast does not stop here. The 
benevolenoe of the gospel is not only at an- 
tipodes with the visionary sons and daugh- 
ters of poetry, but it even varies in some of 
\ distinguishing features with tho ex- 
1 benevoienceu>f reel and familiar 

The fentastie benevolence of poetry is 

DOW hideed pretty weU exploded; andi, in 
the more popular works of the age, there is 
a benevolence of a far truer and more sub^ 
stantial kind substituted in its place— the 
beoevirieBce wluch you meet with among 
men of bushiess and ^ibservation-^the be- 
nevoleDoe which bustl^ and finds employ- 
ment among the mo^uMic and ordinaiy 
scenes, and which 4ib ibr objects,* not 
where the flower blows loveliest, and th^^ 
stream, with its gentle murmurs, falls sweet- 
est on the ear, but finds them in his every- 
day walks— ffoes in quest of them through 
the heart of ue great city, and is not afiraid 
to meet them in its most putrid lanes and 
loathsome receptacles. 

Now. it must be aduiowledged, that this 
benevolence is of a far more respectable 
kind than that poetic soisibUity, which is 
of no use, because it admits of no applica- 
tion. Yet I am not afiraid towy, that, re- 
spectable as it is. itdoes not oome up to the 
benevolence of the Christian, and is at vari- 
ance, in some of its most capital mffredients, 
with the morality of the ^peL It is well, 
and very well, as fieur as it goes ^ and that 
Christtan is wanting to the will of his mas- 
ter who refhses to Miare and go along with 
it The Christian will do aU thh, but be 
would like to do more; and it is at the pre- 
cise point where he proposes to do more, 
ttiat.ne finds himself abandoned by the co- 
operation and good wishes of those who 
had hitherto supported him. The Christian 
toes as far as the votary of this useful be- 
nevolence, but then he would like to go fur- 



ther, and this is the point at which he is 
mortified to find that his old coadjutors re- 
fuse to go along with him ; and that instead 
of being strengthened by their assistance, 
he has their contempt and their ridicule; 
or, at all events, their total want of sympa- 
thy, to contend with. 

The truth is, that the benevolence I allude 
to, with all its respectable air of business 
and good sense, is altogether a secular be- 
nevolence. Through sdl the extent of its 
operations, it carries in it no reference to 
the eternal duration of its object Time, and 
the accommodations of time, form all its 
subject and dl its exercise. It labours, and 
oftoi with success, to provide for its object 
a warm and well-sheltered tmement, but it 
looks not beyond the.few little years when 
the earthly house of this tabemade shall.be 
dissolved— when the soul shall be driven 
from its perishaMe tenement, and tiie only 
benevolence it will acknowledge or care for, 
will be the benevolence of those whahave 
directed it to a buikting not made with 
hands, etenial in the heavens This, then, is 
the point at which the benevolence of the 
gos^l separates from that worldly benevo- 
lence, to whidi, as far as it goes, I ofksr my 
cheerful and unmin^led testimony; The 
one minds earthly thmgs, the other has its 
conversation in heaven. Evoi when the 
immediate object of b<^ is the same, you 
will generaDy perceive an evident distinc- 
tion in the principle. Individuals, for exam- 
ple, may <!o-operate, and will often meet in 
the same room, be membei^ of the same so- 
ciety, and go hand in hand ccndially toge- 
ther for the education of the poor. But we 
forming habits of virtuous industry, and 
good members of society, which -are the 
sole consideration in the heart of the worldly 
philanthrc^ptet, are but mere accessions ia 
the heart of the Christian. The mahi im- 
pulse of hifr benevdence lies in furnishing 
the pooriViththe means. of enjoying that 
bread of lifb which came down from hea- 
ven, and m introducing them to the know- 
ledge of those 'smptures which are the 
power of God unto salvation to every one 
who bdieveth. Now, it is so far a blmmg 
to the world that there is a coK>peration m 
the inmiediate object But what I contoid 
for, is, that there is a totd want of conge- 
niality in the principle— that the moment 
you strip the institutkm of its temporal ad- 
vantages, and make it repose on the naked 
grandieur of enmity, it is fallen firom, <x 
hiugfaed at as one of Uie chimeras of famiti- 
cism, and left to the despised efforts of those 
whom they esteem to be unaccountable peo- 
ple, who subscribe for missioni^ and squan- 
der their money on BiMe societies. Strange 
eflfect, you would think, of eternity, to do- 
mde the object with which it is connected ! 
But so it is. The blaze of glory, which is 
thrown around the martyrdom of a patriot 
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or a phfloBopber, is refused to the martyr- 
dom of a Christian. When a statesman dies, 
who lifted his intrepid voice to the liberty 
of the species, we hear of nothing but of the 
shrines and the monnments of immortality. 
Put into his place one of those stnrdy re- 
fOTmers^ who, unmoved by eouncils and 
im^ttions, stood up for the religions liber- 
ties of the world ; and it is no sooner done, 
than the full tide of congenial mnpathy and 
admiration is at once arrested. We have 
aU heard of the benev<^nt apostlesfaip of 
Howard, and what Christian will be behind 
Us fellows with his applauding testimony? 
lint will they, on the other hand, ^are his 
enthusiasm when he tdls theqi of the apos- 
tieship of Paul, who^ in the sublimer sense 
of thetemkaeoomplidied the liberty of the 
captive, and brought thtoi that sat m dark- 
ness out of the prison-house? Will they 
share in the hcdy benevojence of the apos- 
tle idien he pours out his ardent effiimons 
inb^udf ofhiseountr]rmen? They were at 
that time on the eve of the crudest suflfer- 
higs. The wh«^ vengeance of die Roman 
power was musterii^ to bear upon them. 
The sieee and destnictioa of theurcit]^ form 
one of the most dreadful tragedies in the 
history of war. Yet Paul seems to have had 
another object in his eyeJ It was their souls 
and their eternity which engrossed him. 
Can you sjrmpathlse with him in this prin- 
ciple, or Join in kindred benevolence with 
him, when he says, that ^ my heart's'desire 
and prayer for Israel is that they might be 
savea?" 

But to bring my list of examples to a 
close, the most remarkable of them all may 
be collected from the history, of the present 
attempts which are now making to carry 
the knowledge of divine revelation into the 
Pagan and uncivilized oountnes of the 
world. Now, it may be my ignorance, but 
I am certainly tiot aware of the fact, that 
without a book of religious feith— without 
religion, in fact, being the errand and occa- 
sion, we have never been able in modem 
times so far to compel the attentions and to 
subdue the habits of savages, as to tiirow in 
among them the use and possession of a 
written language. Ceilain it is, however, 
at all events, ^at this very greatest step m 
the process ofconverting a wild man of the 
woods into a humanized member of society, 
has been accomplished by christian mis- 
sionaries. They have put into the hands 
of barbarians this miffhty histrument of a 
written hmguage, and they have tailght 
them how to use it* They have Ibnned 



* A*j fot instance, Mr. John Clliot, and the 
MoraTian brethren omonir the Indians of New 



£ngland and Pennsylvania; the Moravians of 
South America; Mr. Hans Egede, and the Mo- 
nans in Greenland; the latter in Labladoi^ 



an orthograi^y for wandering and untu- 
tored savages. They have given a shape 
and a name to their barbarous aiticulatiam; 
and the chUdren of men, who lived on the 
prey of the wilderness, are now forming in 
village scdiools to the arts and the decencies 
of cultivated life. Now, I am not invohring 
you in the contioversjr whether civilhatioa 
should precede Christianity, or Christianity 
shouki precede eivilizatioa. It is not to 
what has been said on the subject, but to 
what has been done, that we are pointmg 
your attention. We appeal to the faet; and 
as an illustration of the principle we have 
been attempting to lay before you, we esll 
upon you to mark the feeiixqga, and the 
countenance, and the language, of the mere 
academic moralist, when you put into his 
hand the authentic and proper document 
where the fact is recorded— we mean amis- 
monary report, or a missionary magaihie. 
We know that there are men who Imve so 
much of the firm nerve and hardihood of 
philosophy about tiiem, as not to be repeOed 
from the truth in whatever shape, or from 
whatever quarter it comes to theuL But 
there are others of a humbler cast who have 
tnmsferred their homage from the omoipe- 
teace^ truth, to the omnipotence of a name; 
who, because missionaries, while th^ are 
accomplishing the civilization, are laboor- 
ing also for me eternity of savages, hai« 
li&d up the cry of ianaticism against 
them— who, because missionaries revere the 
word of God, and utter themsdves in the 
language of the New Testament, nansesle 
every word that comes from them as over- 
run with the flavor and phraaeologv of 
methodism— who l^delermined, in siort, 
to abomhiate all that is missionary, and sof- 
for the very sound of the epithet to fill their 
nnnds vrith an overwhelming association 
of repugnance, and prejudice, and disgust 

We would not have counted this so re- 
markable an example, had it not been that 
missionaries are accomplishing the very 
object on which the advocates for civiliza- 
tion love to expatiate. They are workmg 
for the temporal good far more efiiactuslly 
than any adventurer in the cause ever did 
before; but mark the want of congeniality 
between the benevolence of this world, and 
diebenevdence of the Christian ; they incir 
contempt, because they are working forths 
spiritual and eternal good also. Nordothe 
earthly blesnngs whidi they 
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lliese obsenrations seem to be an applK 
cable introduction to the subject before us. 
I eaU your attention to the way in whidi 
the Bible enjoins us to take up the care of 
the poor. It does not say, in the text before 
08, C<»nmiflerate the poor; for, if it said no 
more than this, it would leave their neces- 
flities to be provided for by the random ebul- 
litions of an impetuous and unreflecting 
sjTfflpathy. It provides them with a better 
security than the mere feding of oompas- 
aios— a feeling which, however useful for 
the purpose o^ excitement, must be con- 
trolled and regulated. Feeling is but a faint 
and fluctuating security. Fancy may mis- 
lead it The sober realities of hfe may dis- 
gust it Disappointment may extinguish it. 
Uigratitude may embitter it Deceit, with 
its counterfeit representations, may allure it 
to the wrong object At all events, Time is 
the little circle within which it in genial 
ezpatiateSb It needs the impression of sen- 
sible objects to sustain it; nor can it enter 
with zmI or with vivacity into the wants 
of the abstract and invudlde soul. The 
BiUe, then, instead of leaving the relief of 
the poor to the mere instinct of sympathy, 
makes it a subject for conaidertUion— 
Blessed is he that ammdereth the poor — a 
grave and prosaic exercise I do allow, and 
which makes no figure in those high 
wrought descriptions^ where the exquisite 
tale of benevolence is made up of all the 
sensibilities of tenderness on the one hand, 
add of all the ecstacies of gratitude on the 
other. The Bible reitaes the cause from 
the mischief to whidi a heedless or un- 
thmking sensibility would ^pose it It 
brinra it under the cognizance of a higher 
fiieulty— a faculty of steadier operation than 
to be weary in well-doing, and of sturdier 
aidurance than to give it up in disgust 
It calls you to connder the poor. It 
makes the virtue of relieving them a matter 
of computation as well as of sentiment ; 
and m so doing, it puts you beyond the 
reach of the various delusions by which 
you are at one tune led to prefer tiie in- 
dulgence of pity to the substantial interest 
of its object; at another, are led to retire 
(^lagrined and disappointed from the scene 
of doty, because you have not met with the 
gratitooe or the honesty that you laid yam 
•coount with ; at another, are led to expend 
•0 ^our anxieties upon toe accommodation 
of tune^ and to overlook eternity. It is the 
oflioe of consideration to save you firom 
sU Uiese fellacies. Under its tutomge, at- 
tention to the wants of the poor ripens 
into i>riiiciple. I want, my brethren, to 
ineas its advantages upon you, for I can in 
no other way recommend tne society whose 
daims I am appointed to lay befbreyon, so 
20 



eflbctuaHy to ^our patronage. My tfaiie 
will only pennit me to lay before you afew 
of their advantages, and I idiall therefore 
confine myself to two leading particuhirs. 
I. The man who considers the poor, in* 
stead of slumbering over the emotions of a 
useless sensibility, among those imaginary 
beings whom poetry and romance have 
laid before hun hi all the degance of fio- 
titfous histcHry, will bestow the labour and 
the attention oa actoal bushiess among the 
poor ofthemd and the living world. Be- 
nevolence is the bioden of every romantio 
tale, and of every poet's song. Itisdressed 
out in aU the fairy enchantments of imagery, 
and eloquence. All is beauty to the eye 
and music to the ear. Nothing seen but 
pictures of felidty, and nothing heard but 
the soft whispers of gratttude and afiection. 
The reader is carried along by this soft and 
delightful representation of virtue. He ac- 
companies his hero through all the fancied 
varieties of his history. He goes alon^ with 
him to the cottage of poverty and d:iseas& 
surrounded, as we may suppose, with all 
the charms of rural obscurity, and where 
the murmurs of an adjoining rivulet accord 
with the finer and more benevolent soisi- 
bilities of the mind. He enters this en- 
chantinff retiremefit, and meets with a piC' 
ture of distress, adorned in all the degance 
of fiction. Perhaps a fother laid cm a bed 
of languishinjg, and supported by the la- 
bours of a pious and affectionate fieunily. 
where kindinss breathes in every word, ana 
anxiety sits upon every countenance— where 
the mdustry of his children struggles in 
vain to supply the cordials which his po- 
verty denies hun— where nature sinks every 
hour, and all feel a gloomy forebodinff, 
whicii they strive to conceal, and tremble 
to express. The hero of romance enters, 
and uie glance of his benevolent eye en- 
lightens mis darkest recess of mise»ry. He 
turns him to the bed of languishmg, tdls 
the sick man that there is still hope, and 
smiles comfort on his destmiring children. 
I^y after day he repots his kindness and 
his charity. They hail his qiproach as the 
footsteps of an angel (^men^. The father 
lives to bless his ddiverer. The family te- 
wud his benevdence by the homage of an 
aflectkmate gratitude; and, hi the piety of 



their evenkig prayer, offer up thanks to the 
God of heaveiL mr openins the hearts of 
theridi to kindly and beneficent attentions. 
The reader weeps with delight The visions 
of paradise play before his foncy. His tears 
flow, and his heart dissdves in all the lux- 
ury of tenderness. 

Now, we do not deny that the members 
of the Destitute 8kk Society may at times 
have met with some such delighfftil sceine 
to soothe and encourage theuL Bet put 
the question to any of tMr visitbrs. and he 
will not fail te tell yon, ^hat if they had 
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mmtr moTed but when they had lomelhiiig 
Vke this to excite and to gratify their 
hearts, they would seldom have mored at 
all; and their usefolness to the poor would 
have been reduced to a very humlde tec- 
lion of what they have actually done for 
them^ What is this but to sdy, that it is 
the business of a religions instructor to give 
you, not the elegant, but the true represen- 
tation of beoevoloice-^o r e p res ent it not 
so much as a luxurious indmgenoe to the 
finer sensibilitiesof the mind, but according 
to the sober declaration of Scripture, as a 
work and as a labom"— as a misiness in 
which you must encounter vexation, op- 
position, and fati^; where you are not 
always to meet with that elegance, which 
allures the fancy, or with that humble and 
retired adversi^, which interests the more 
tend» propensities of the heart; but as a 
business where reluctance must often be 
overcome by a sense of duty, and where, 
though oppressed at every step, by envy. 
. disguist, and disappointment, you are bound 
to persevere, in obedience to the law (^ 
€k>d, and the sdwr instigation of principle. 
The benevolence of the gospel lies in ac- 
tiona The benevolence of our fictitious 
writers, in a kind of high-wrought delicacy 
of feeling and sentiment The one dissi- 
pates all Its fervour in sighs and tears, and 
idle aspirations— -the oUier reserves its 
strength for effi>rtB and execution. The 
one regards it as a luxurious emo3rment for 
the heart— the odier^as a work and busi- 
ness for the hand. The one sits in indo- 
lence^ and broods, in visionary rapture, 
over Its schemes of ideal philanthropy— the 
other steps abroad, and enliffhtens by its 
presence, the daric and pestifontial hovds 
of disease. The one wastes away in empty 
ejaculation— the other gives time and trou- 
ble to the work of beneficence— gives edu- 
cation to the orphan— provides clothes for 
the naked, and lays food on the table of 
the hungry. The one is hidolent and ca- 
pricious, and often does mischief by the 
occasional overflo wines of a whimsical and 
ill-directed charity— ttie other is vigilant 
and discerning, and takes care lest Im dis- 
tributions be mjudidous, and the effort al 
benevolence be misapplied. The one is 
soothed with the luxury of feeling, and re- 
clines in easy and indolent satisfoctimi— ^e 
other shakes off the deceitftil lauffuor of 
ccmtemplation and solitude, and ddights in 
a scene of activity. — Remember, that virtue, 
in general, is not to feel, but to do ; not 
merely to conceive a purpose, but to carry 
that purpose into execution ; not merely to 
be ov e rpowered by the impression of a sen- 
timent, but to practise what it loves, and to 
imitate what it admires. 

To be benevolent in speculation, is often 

to be selfish in action and in reality. The 

''▼ and the indolence of man delude 



hhn hito a thousand inconsisteneies. He 
professes to love the name and the hri- 
blance of virtue, but the labour of exertios 
and of selMenial terrifies him ftom it- 
tempting it. The emcticms of kindness are 
delightful to his bosom, but then they are 
little better than a selfish indulgence— they 
terminate in his own enjoyment— they are 
a mere refinemmit of luxury. His eye 
melts over the picture of fictitious distrev 
while not a tear is left for the actual starra- 
tion and misery with which he is sur- 
rounded. It is easy to indulfie the imagina- 
tions of a visionary heart m going overa 
scene ci fended affliction, because liere 
there is no sloth to overcome— bo arari- 
cious propendty V) control— no offeaan or 
disgusting circumstance to allky the on- 
mingled impression of sympatbv which a 
soft and elegant picture is cafcidated to 
awaken. It isnotso easytobebeneroleot 
in action and in reality, because here there 
is fetigue to undergo— there is time and 
money to give— 4here is the mortilyiDf 
spectacle of vice^d folly, and ingratitude, 
to encounter. We like to give you the &ir 
picture of love to man, because to throw 
over it false and fictitious embelMmeDts, 
is injurious to its cause. These derate the 
fancy by romantic visions which ean never 
be realized. They embitter the heart by 
the most severe and mortifying disappoiot- 
ments, and often force us to retire in dis- 
gust from what heaven has mtended to be 
me theatre of our discipline and prenara- 
tion. Take the representation of the Bible. 
Benevolence is a work and a laboor. ft 
often calls for the severest efforts of vigi- 
lance and mdustry-^ habit of action not to 
be acquired in the school of fine sentiment, 
but in Ae walks of business in the daric 
and dismal receptacles of misenr— io the 
hospitals of disease — in the putrid lanes of 
great cities, where poverty dwells in mt. 
and ragged wretchedness, affonized with 
pain, famt with hunger, and wivering in > 
frail and unsheltered tenement 

You are not to conceive yourself a real 
lover of your species, and entitled to the 
praise or the reward of benevolence, be- 
cause you weep over a fictitious represen- 
tation of human misery. A man may weep 
in the indolence of a studious and contem- 
plative retirement ; he may breathe aUthe 
tender aspirations of humanit^r; but what 
avails all this warm and difihsive benevo- 
lence, if it is never exerted— if it never rae 
to execution— if it never carry him to ibe 
accomplishment of a single benevo^t 
purpose— if it dirink trom activity, «w 
sicken at the pain of fatigue? It is ea^ 
hideed, to come forward with the cant and 
hypocrisy of fine sentiment— to have « 
heart trained to the emotions of benevo- 
lence, while the hand refuses the labour* 
of discharging its offices— to weep iw 
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lunusement, and to have noihinff to spare 
lor human suflbring but the tribute of an 
indolent and unmeaning sympathy. Many 
of you must be acquainted with that cor- 
ruption of Christian doctrine, which has 
been termed Antinomianism. It professes 
the highest reverence for the Supreme 
Being, while it refuses obedience to the 
lessons of his authority. It professes the 
highest ffintitude for the sufferings of 
Christ, while it refuses that course of life 
and action, which he demands of his fol- 
lowers. It professes to adore the tremen- 
dous Majesty of heaven, and to weep in 
shame and m sorrow over the sinfulness 
of degraded humanity, while ever^r day it 
insults Heaven by the enormity of its mls- 
deedsL and evinces the insincerity of its 
wilful perseverance in the practice of ini- 

n. This Antinomianism is generally 
inmed; and none reprobate it more 
than the votaries of fine sentiment— your 
men of taste and elesant literature — your 
epicures of feeling, who riot in all the lux- 
ury of theatrioil emotion, and who, in their 
admiration of what is tender, and beautiful, 
and cultivated, have always turned with 
disgust from the doctrines of a sour and 
illiberal theology. We may say to such, 
as Nathan to David, ^ Thou art the man." 
Tlieirs is to all intents and purposes Anti- 
nomianism — and an Antinomianism of a 
far more dangerous and deceitful kind, than 
the Antinomianism of a spurious and pre- 
tended orthodoxy. In the Antinomianism of 
religion, there is nothing to fascinate or de- 
ceive you. It wears an air of repulsive 
bigotry, more fitted to |iwaken disgust than 
to gain the admiration of proselytes. There 
is a glaring deformity in its aspect, which 
alarms you at the very outset, and is an 
outrage to that natural morality which, dark 
and corrupted as it is, is still strong enough 
to lift its loud remonstrance against it But 
in the Antinomianism of hiffh wrought sen- 
timent, there is a deception far more insinu- 
ating. It steals upon ^ou under the sem- 
blance of virtue. It is supported by the 
delusive colouring of imagination and 
poetry. It has all the graces and embel- 
lishments of literature to recommend it 
Vanity is soothed, and conscience lulls itself 
to repose in this dream of feeling and of 
mdolence. 

Let us dismiss these lying vanities, and 
regulate our lives by the truth and sober- 
ness of the New Testament Benevolence 
is not in word and in tongue, but in deed 
and in truth. It is a business with men as 
they are, and with human life as drawn by 
the rough hand of experience. It is a duty 
which you must perform at the call of prin- 
ciple, though there be no voice of eloquence 
to give splendour to your exertions, and no 
music or poetry to lead your willing foot- 
steps through the bowers of enchantment 



It is not.tbe impulse of high and ecstatic 
emotion. It is an exertion of principle. Yon 
must go to the poor man's cottage, though 
no veraure flourish around it, and no rivulet 
be nigh to delicht you by the gentleness of 
its murmurs. If you look for the romantic 
simplicity of fiction you will be disappoint- 
ed : but it is your duty to persevere, m spite 
of every discouragement Benevolence ia 
not merely a feeling, but a principle ; not a 
dream of rapture for the fancy to indulge 
in, but a business for the han4 to execute. 

It must now be obvious to all of yoU; that 
it is not enough that you give money, and 
add your name to the contributors of cha- 
rity—you must give it with judgment You 
must give your time and your attention. 
You must descend to the trouble of examina- 
tion. You must rise from the repose of con- 
templation, and make yourself acquainted 
with the objects of your benevolent exer- 
cises. Will he husbfund your charity with 
care, or will he squander it awa^ in idle- 
ness and dissipation ? Will he satisfy hittt* 
self with the brutal luxury of the moment, 
and neglect the supply of his more substan- 
tial necessities, or suffer his children to be 
trained in ignorance and depra^ty 1 Win 
charity corrupt him by laaness ? What is 
his peculiar necessity? Is it the want of 
health or the want of employment? Is it 
the pressure of a numerous family? Does 
he need medicine to administer to the dis- 
eases of his children ? Does he need fuel or 
raiment to protect them from the incle- 
mency of wmter? Does he need money 
to satisfy the yeariy demands of his land- 
lord, or to purchase books, and to pay for 
the education of his ofisprinff ? 

To give money is not to oo all the work 
and labour of benevolence. You must go 
to the poor man's bed. You must lend your 
hand to the work of assistance. You must 
examine his accounts. You must try to re- 
cover those debts which are due to his fa- 
mily. You must try to recover those wages 
which are detained by the injustice or the 
rapacity of his master. You must employ 
your mediation with his superiors. Vou 
must represent to them the necessities of 
his situation. You must solicit their assist- 
ance, and awaken their feelings to the tale 
of his calamity. This is benevolence hi its 
[^ain, and sober, and substantial reality, 
though eloquence may have withheld its 
unagery, and poetry may have denied its 
graces and its embellishments. This is true 
and unsophisticated goodness. It may be 
recorded in no earthly documents; but if 
done under ihe influence of christian prm- 
ciple— in a word, done tmto Jesus, it is writr 
ten in the book of heaven, and will give 
a new lustre to that crown to which his 
disciples look forward in time, and will wear 
through eternity. 

Yoi. have all heard of the division of la- 
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boar, and I wlab you to midentaad, that the 
advantage of this principle may be felt as 
much in the operations of charity, as in the 
operations of trade and manufactures. The 
work of beneficence does not lie in the one 
act of giving money ; there must be the act 
of attendance $ there must be the act of in- 
quiry; there must be the act of judicious 
apphcation. But I can conceive that an 
inaividual may be so deficient m the 
varied experience and attention which a 
work so extensive demands, that he may 
retire in disgust and discouragement from 
the practice of charity altogether. The in- 
stitution of a Society, suax as this, saves 
this individual to the cause. It takes upon 
itself all the subsequent acts in the work 
and labour of love, and restricts his part to 
the mere act of giving money. It fills the 
middle space between the dispensers and 
the recipients of charity. The habits of 
many who now hear me, may disqualify 
them for the work of examination. They 
may have no time lor it ; they may live at 
a distance from the objects ; they may nei- 
ther know how to introduce, nor how to 
conduct themselves in the management of 
all the details; their want of practice and 
of experience may disable them for the 
work of iq>elling mipomtion ^ they should 
try to gain the necesnry habits; it is right 
that every individual among us, should 
each, in ms own sphere, consider the poor, 
and Qualify themselves for a judicious and 
discriminating charity. But. in the mean 
time, the Society for the Relief of the Des- 
titute Sick, is an instrument ready made 
to our hands. Avail yourselves of this in- 
strument immediately, as, by the easiest 
part of the exercise of charity, which is to 
give money, you carry home to the poor 
all the bendits of its most difficult exercises. 
The experience which you want, the mem- 
bers of this laudable Society are in posses- 
aion of. By the work and observation of 
years, a stock of practical wisdom is now 
accumulated among them. They have been 
long inured to all that is loathsome and dis- 
couraging in this good work, and they have 
nerve, and hardihood, and principle to front 
it. Tt^y are every way qualified to be the 
carriers of your bounty, for it is a path they 
have long travelled in. Give the money, 
and these conscientious men will soon bring 
it into contact with the right objects. They 
know the way through all the obscurities 
of this metropolis, and they they can bring 
the offerings of your charity to people whom 
you will never see, and into nouses which 
yoo will never enter. It is not easy to con- 
ceive. Cur less to compute the extent of hu- 
man misery ; but these men can give you 
experience for it. They can show you their 
TH^^ of the sick and of the dying ; they 
are familiar with disease in all its varieties 
of famtness, andi)rciithi^Mfznp<i« and pain.— ' 



SadunionI they are cdled to witnennhi 
conjunction with poverty ; and well do they 
know that there is an eloquence in the im- 
ploring k>oks of these helpless poor, whkh 
no description can set before you. Oh! my 
brethren, figure to yourselves the calamity 
in all its soreness, and measure your bounty 
by the actual greatness of the daims, and 
not by the feebleness of their advocate. 

I have trespassed upon your paHenee; 
but, at the hazard of carrying my address 
to a lenffth that is unusual, I must still sajr 
more. Nor would I ever forgive mysdf u 
I neglected to set the eternity of the poor 
in aU its importance before you. This is 
the second point of consideration to which 
I wish to direct you. The man who con- 
siders the poor will give his chief anxiety 
to the wants of then: eternity. It must lie 
evident to all of you that this anxiety If 
little felt I do not appeal for the evidence 
of this to the sdfish part of mankind — there 
we are not to expect it. I go to those who 
are really benevolent— who have a wirii to 
make others happy, and who take trouble 
in so doing; and it is a striking obeervatioB, 
how little Uie salvation of these others is 
the object of that benevolence which makes 
them so amiablft It will be found that in 
and by far the greater number of mstanoes, 
this principle is all consumed on the ac- 
commodations of time, and the necessities 
of the body. It is the meat which feeds 
them — ^the garment which covers them-- 
the house which shelters them — the money 
which purchases all things ; these, I say, 
are what form the chief topics of benevo- 
lent anxieties. Now, we do not mean to dis- 
courage this principle. We cannot aflbid 
it ; there is too little of it ; and it forms too 
refreshing an exception to that general sel- 
fishness which runs throughout the haunts 
of business and ambition, for us to say any 
thing against it. We are not cold-blooded 
enough to refuse our delighted concurrence 
to an exertion so amiable in its principle 
and so pleasing in the warm and comfort- 
able spectacle which it lays before us. The 
poor, it is true, ought never to forget, that 
It is to their own mdustry, and to the wis- 
dom and economy of their own manage- 
ment that they are to look for the elements 
of subsistence — that if idleness and prodi- 
gality shall lay hold of the mass of our 
population, no benevolence, however un- 
bounded, can ever repair a mischief so irre- 
coverable — that if they wid not labour for 
themselves, it is not in the power of the 
rich to create a sufficiency for them ; and 
that though every heart were opened^ and 
every purse emptied in the cause, it would 
absolutely go for nothing towards forming 
a well-fed, a well-lodged, or a wdl condi- 
tioned peasantry. Still, however, there are 
cases which no foresight could prevent, and 
no industry could provide for— where the 
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bkyw lalte heavy and tmexpected on some 
devoted son or daughter of misfortune, and 
where, though thouffhtlessness and foUy 
nay have hi^ their snare, benevolence, not 
very nice in its calculations, will feel the 
overpowerin|r chum of actual, helpless, and 
imploring misery. Now, I again offer my 
cheerful testimony to such benevolence as 
this ; I count it delightful to see it singling 
out its object ; and sustaining it against the 
and pieaBureof age and of indigence; and 
when I enter a cottage where I see a wanner 
fire-side, or more substantial provision, than 
the visible means can account for, I sav that 
the landscape, in all its summer glories, 
does not ofler an object so gratifymg, as 
when referred to the vicinity of the great 
man's house, and the people who live in it, 
and am told that I will find my explanation 
there. Kind and amiable pec^le! your 
benevolence is most lovely in its display, 
bat oh ! it is perishaUe in its consequences. 
Does it never occur to ycm that in a few 
years this favourite will die— and that he 
will go to the pkoe where neither cold nor 
hunger will reach him, but that a mighty 
interest remains, of which both of us nuiy 
know the certamtv, though neither you nor 
I can calculate the extent. Your benevo- 
lence is too short— It does not shoot far 
enough a-head.— It is like regaling a child 
with a sweetmeat or a toy, and then aban- 
doning the h^py, unreflectmg infant to 
exposure. You make the poor old man 
happy with your crumbs and your frag- 
ments, but he is an infent on the migh^ 
range of infinite duration; and will you 
leave the soul, which has the mfinity to go 
through, to Its chance? How comes it that 
the grave should throw so impenetrable a 
riiroud over the realities of eternity ? How 
comes it that heaven, and hell, and judg- 
ment, should be treated as so many nonen- 
tities, and that there should be as little real 
and operative sympathy felt for the soul 
which Uves forever, as (or the body aAer it 
is deader for the oust into which it mould- 
ers? Eternity is longer than time; the 
arithmetic, my brethren, is all one cude upon 
this question ; and the wisdom which calcu- 
lates, and guides itself by calculation, gives 
its weighty and respectable support to what 
may be called the benevolence of faith. 

Now, if there be one employment more 
fitted than another to awaken this benevo- 
lence, it is the [>eculiar employment of that 
Society for wnich I am now pleading. I 
would have anticipated such benevotence 
from the situation tney occupy, and the in- 
formation before the public b^rs testimony 
to the feet The truth is, that the diseases 
of he body may be looked upon as so many 
outlets through which the soul finds its way 
to eternity. Now, it is at these outlets that 
the members of this Society have stationed 
tbemsdves. This is the mteresting point of 



survey at which they stand, imd flrom which 
they comoiand a look of both worlds. They 
have placed themselves in Uie avenues 
which lead from time to eternity, and they 
have often to witness the awful transition 
of a soul hovering at the entrance— strug- 
gling its way through the valley of the 
shadow of dcttth, and at last breaking loose 
from the confines of all that is visible. Do 
you think it likely that men with such spec* 
tacles before them, will witbMand the sense 
of eternity? No» my brethren, they cannot, 
they have not. Eternity, I rejoice to an- 
nounce to you, is not forgotten by them^ 
and with tneir care for the diseases of the 
body, they are neither blind nor indi^^reat 
to tne feet, that the soul is diseased also. 
WeknowitwelL There is an indolent and 
superficial theology, which turns its eyes 
from the danger^ and feels no pressing call 
for the application of the remedy— which 
reposes more in its own vague and sdf- 
assumed conceptions of the mercy of God, 
than in the firm and consistent representa- 
tions of the New Testament— which over- . 
looks the existence of disease altogether, 
and therefore feels no alarm, and exerts no 
ui^gency in the business— which, in the fece 
of all tne truths and all the severities that 
are uttered m the word of God, leaves the 
soul to its chance; or, in other words, by 
neglectinff to admmii^r every thing spe- 
cie for me salvation of the soul, leaves it 
to perish. 

We do not want to involve you in con- 
troversies ; we only ask you to open the 
New Testament, and attend to the obvious 
meaning of a word which occurs frequently 
in its pages^we mean the word savei. 
The term surely implies, that the present 
state of the thing to be saved is a lost and 
an undone state. If a tree be in a health- 
ful state from its infancy, you never apply 
the term saved to it, though you see its 
beautiM foliage, its flourishing blossom^ 
its abundant produce, and its progressive 
ascent through all the varieties incidental 
to a sound and a prosperous tree. But if 
it were diseased in its infancy, and ready 
to perish, and if it were restored by man- 
agement and artificial applications, then 
you would say of this tree that it was saved; 
and the very term implies some previous 
state of uselessness and corruption. What, 
them are we to make of the frequent occur- 
rence of this term in the New Testament, 
as applied to a human being ? If men come 
into this world pure and innocent, and have 
noting more to do but to put lurth the 
powers with which nature has endowed 
them, and so rise through the progressive 
stages of virtue and excellence, to the re- 
wards of immortality, you would not say 
of these men that they were saved, when 
they were translated to these rewards. 
These rewards of man are the natural 
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effectsof his obedience, and the term saved 
is not at all applicable to such a supposi- 
tion. But the God of the Bible wys differ- 
ently. If a man obtain heaven at all, it is 
by being saved. He is in a diseased state, 
and it is by the healing appttcation of the 
blood of the Son of Gk^ that he is restored 
from that state. The very title applied to 
him proves the same thing. He is called 
our ISamaur. The deliverance which he 
effects is called onr salvation. The men 
whom he doth deliver are called the 9ca>etL 
Doth not tks imply some previous state of 
disoMO and helplessness? And from the 
frequent and incidental occurrence of this 
term, may we not gather an additional tes- 
timony to the truu of what is elsewhere 
more ezpresdy revealed to us, that we are 
lost by nature, and that to obtain recovery, 
we must be found in Him who came to 
se^ and to save that which was lost He 
that beiieveth on the Son of God shall be 
saved, but he that beiieveth not, the wrath 
of God abideth on him. 

"We know that there are some who loathe 
this representation ; but this is Just another 
example of the substantial mterests of the 
poor being sacrificed to mismanagement 
and delusion. It is to be hoped that there 
are many who have looked the disease fairly 
in the face, and are ready to reach forward 
the remedy adapted to relieve it We should 
have no call to attend to the spiritual in- 
terests of men, if they could safely be left 
to themselves, and to the spontaneous ope- 
ration of those powers with which it is sup- 
posed that nature has endowed them. But 
this is not the state of the case. We come 
into the world with the principles of sin and 
condemnation within us; and, in the con- 
genial atmosphere of this world's example, 
these ripen fast for the execution of the 
sentence. During the period of this short 
but interesting passage to another world, 
the remedy is in the gospel held out to all, 
and the freedom and universaliQr of its in- 
vitations, while it opens assured admission 
to all who will, must aggravate the weight 
and severity or Uie sentence to those who 
will not ; and upon them the dreadful en- 
em of that saying will be accomplished, — 
" How shall they escape if Uiey neglect so 
great a salvation?" 

We know part of your labours for the 
eternity of the poor. We know tluit y»u 
have brought the Bible into contact with 
many a souL And we are sure that this is 
suiting the remedy to the disease ; for the 
Bible contains Uiose words which are the 



power of God through faidi unto salvatfon, 
to every one who bdieves them. 

To this established instrument for work- 
ing faith in the heart, add the instrumeik 
ofhearing. When joxx give the Bible, ac- 
company the gift with ^e living ^lergy 
of a human voice— let prayer, and advice, 
and explanation, be brought to act upon 
them ; and let the vearm and dee^dy HX 
earnestness of your hearts, discharge itsdf 
upon theirs in the impressive tones of sin- 
cerity, and firiendship, and good vnlL This 
is going substantially to work. It is, if I 
may use the expression, bringing the right 
element to bear upon the case before you ; 
and be assured, every treatment of a con- 
vinced and guilty mmd is superficial and 
ruinous, which does not lead it to the Sa- 
viour, and bring before it his sacrifice and 
atonement, and the influences of that spiiit 
bestowed through his obedience on all who 
believe on Him. 

While in the Aill viffour of health we may 
count it enough to take up with something 
short of this. But— striking testimony to 
evangelical truth ! go to the awful reality 
of a human soul on the eve of its departure 
from the body, and you will find diat all 
those vapid sentimentalities which partake 
not of the substantial doctrine of the New 
Testament, are good for nothing. Hold up 
your face, my brethren, for the truth and 
simplicity of the Bible. Be not ashamed 
of its phraseology. It is the right instru- 
ment to handle m the great work of calling 
a human soul out of darkness into marvel- 
lous light Stand firm and secure on the 
impregnable principle, that this Is the word 
of God, and uiat all taste, and imagination, 
and science, must give wa3r before its over- 
bearing authority. Walk in the footsteps 
of yoMX Saviour, in the twofold office of 
canng for the diseases of the body, and ad- 
mmistering to the wants of the soul ; and 
though you may fail in the former— though 
the patient may never arise and walk, yet, 
by tne blessing of Heaven upon your fer- 
vent and effectual endeavours, the latter ob- 
ject may be gained— the soul may be light- 
ened of all its anxieties, the whole burden of 
its diseases may be swept away — it ma^ be 
of good cheer, because its sins are forgiven 
—and the right direction may be impressed 
upon it, which will carry it forward in pro- 
gress to a happy eternity. Death may not 
be averted, but death maybe disarmed. It 
may be stript of its terrors, and instead of 
a devouring enemy, it may be hailed as a 
messenger of triumph. 
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**Natkni ihill not lift np iwoid ■gtinit nation, nailber ibiU they learn war anj more."— /Mtoik ii. 4. 



Thxrx are a greet many paatages in 
Smpture which warrant the expectation 
that a time is coming, when an end shall be 
put to war— when its abominations and its 
cruelties shall be baniAed from the face of 
the earth— wiien those restless elements of 
ambition and jealonsy which have so long 
kept the qiecies in a state of unceasing 
CMnmotioD, and are e?er and anon sending 
anotiier and another wave over the ^d of 
this world's politics, shall at length be 
hashed into a placid and evte-dnring calm ; 
and many ana dellghtitQ are the images 
which the Bible employs, as guided by the 
light of prophecy, it carries us forward to 
those millennial daySj when the reign of 
peace shall be established, and the wide 
diarity of the gospel, which is confined by 
no limits, and owns no disthicticHis, ^ail 
embosom the whde human race within the 
ample 8[raaB of one harmonious and uni- 
veraal&nily. 

But before I proceed, let me attempt to 
do away a delusion which exists on the 
subject of prophecy. Its fulfilments are all 
certain, say many, and we have therefore 
nothing to do, but to wait for them in pas- 
sive ai^ indolent expectation. The truth 
of God stands in no dependence on human 
aid to vindicate the immutability of all his 
announcements; and the power of God 
stands in no need of the feeble exertions of 
man to hasten the accomplishment of any 
of his purposes. Let us therefore sit down 
quietly in the attitude of roectators— let us 
leave the Divinity to do his own work in 
his own way, and mark, by the progress of 
a history over which we have no control, 
the evolution of his designs, and Ae nuirch 
of his wise and ben^cent administration. 

Now, it is very true, that the Divinity 
win do his own work in his own wa^r, but 
if he dioose to tell us that that way is not 
without the mstrumentality of men, but by 
their instrumentality, might not this sitting 
down into the mere attitude of spectators, 
turn out to be a most perverse and disobe- 
dient oondusion ? It is true, that his pur-, 
pose will obtain its fulfilment, whether w^ 



shall offer or not to help it forward by our 
coH)peration. But if the object is to be 
brought about, and if, in virtue of the same 
sovereignty by whicn he determined upon 
the object, he has also determined on the 
way which leads to it, and that that way 
lAall be by the actinff of human principle, 
and the putting form of human exertion, 
then, let us keep back our co-operation as 
we may, God will raise up the hearts of 
others to that which we abstain from ; and 
they, admitted into the high honour of be- 
ing fdlow-workers with God, may do ho- 
mage to the truth of his prophecy, while 
we, perhaps, may unconsciously do dread- 
ful homage to the truth of another warning, 
and another prophecy : *• I work a work in 
your days which you shall not believe, 
though a man declare it unto you. Behold, 
ye despisers, and wonder and perish.^ 

Now this is the very way in which pro- 
phecies have been actually fulfilled. The 
return of the people of Israel to their own 
land, was an event predicted by mspiration, 
and was brought about by the stirring up 
of the spirit of Cyrus, who felt himself 
charged with the duty of building a house 
to God at Jerusalem. The pouring out of 
the Spirit on the day of Pentecost was fore- 
told by the Saviour ere he left the world, 
'and was accomplished upon men who as- 
sembled themselves together at the place 
to which ti^ey were commanded to repair; 
and there they waited, and they prayed. 
The rapid propagation of Christianity in 
tiiose d«y8 was Known by the human agents 
of this propagation, to be made sure by the 
word of prophecy; but the way in which 
it was actually inade sure, was by the 
strenuous exertions, the unexampled hero- 
ism, the holy devotedness and zeal of mar- 
tyiBf and apostles, and evangelists. And 
even now. my brethren, while no profess- 
ing Christian can deny that their &ith is to 
be one day the faith of all countries; but 
while many of them idly sit and wait the 
time of God putting forth some mysterioiw 
and unheard of agency, to bring about the 
universal diflf^isiom thm are men who have 
295 
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betekfln tfiemsehrefl to the obvioiis expedient 
of going almMul among the nations, and 
teaching them ; and though derided by an 
imdeserving worid, they seem to be the 
▼ery men pointed out by the Bible, who 
are goin|[ to and fro increasing the know- 
ledge of Its doctrines, and who win be the 
honoured mstruments of carr^ring into ef- 
fect the most qilendid of all its anticipa- 
tions. 

Now, the same holds true, I apprehend, 
of the prophecy in my text The abolition 
of war win be the effect not of any sudden 
or resistiess Yisitation from heaven on the 
character of men— not of any m3rstical in- 
fluence woriung with all the omnipotence 
of a charm on the passive hearts of those 
who are the subjectsofitr-not of any blind 
or overruling fatality which will come upon 
the earth at smne distant period of its nis- 
tory, and about which, we, of the present 
day, have nothing to do but to look silently 
on, without concern, and without coope- 
ration. The prophecy of a peace as uni- 
versal as the spread of the human race, and 
as enduring as the moon in the firmament, 
will meet its accomplishment, ay, and at 
that very time which is already fixed by 
Him who seeth the end of all things from 
the beginning thereof! But it will be brought 
about by the activity of men. It will be 
done by the philanthropy of thinking and 
intelligent Christians. The conversion of 
the Jews— the spread of the gospel light 
among the regions of idolatry— mese are 
distinct subjects of prophecy, on which the 
fidthful of the land are now acting, and to 
the fulfilment of which they are ftvmg their 
zeal and their energy. I conceive the pro- 
phecy which relates to the final abolition of 
war will be taken up in the same manner, 
and the subject will be brought to the test 
ci christian principle, and many will unite 
to spread a growing sense of its follies and 
its enormities, over the countries of the 
world— and the public will be enlightaied, 
not by the factious and turbulent dedama- 
tions of a party, but by the mild dissemina- 
tion of gospel sentiment through the land— 
imd the prophecy contained in this book 
will pass into efiect and accomplishment, 
by no other influence than the influence of 
its ordinary lessons on the hearts and con- 
sciences of individuala— and the measure 
win first be carried in one country, not by 
the unhallowed violence of discontent, but 
by the control of general opinion. m MP cs B od 
otK the part of a pei^le^ who, ir Christian 
in thehr r^HupMiiee to war, wiU be equaUy 
Christian in all the loyalties, and subjections, 
and meek unresisting vhrtues of the New 
Testament— and the sacred fire of good-wUl 
to the diUdren of men wOl spread itself 
through aU climes, and through aU lati- 
tudj^-and thus by scriptural truth con- 
ireyed with power from one people to an- 



other, and taking its ami^ round uam 
an the tribes and families of the earth, gbafl 
we arrive at the magnificent result of peace 
throughout aU its provincefl^ and secmity in 
aU its dwellinff-places. 

In the further prosecution of thii do- 
course, I diall, first, expatiate a little on the 
evils of war. 

In the second place, I shaU direct yoor 
attention to the obstacles which stand in 
the way of its extinction, and which flireata 
to retard for a time the accompliduneotof 
ttie prophecy I have now selected for you 
consideration. 

And, in the third place, I shanendeaTonr 
to point out, what can only be done at 
present in a hurried and superficial man- 
ner, some of the expedients by whidi tiwae 
obstacles may be done away. 

I. I shaU expatiate a little on the efikof 
war. The mere existence of the |Hopheej 
in my text, is a sentence of condemnatioD 
upon war, and stamps a criminality on iti 
very forehead. So socm as Chriitiani^ 
shall ffain a fliU ascendency in the world, > 
from mat moment war is to disappear. We 
have heard that there is something noble in < 
the art of war; thai there is sometbing 
generous in the ardour of tiiat fine chivalne 
spihi which kindles in the hour of alann, 
and rushes with delight ^mong the thicket 
scenesof danger and of enterprise^-thatnao 
is never mote proudly arrayed, than wbeo, 
elevated by a contempt for death, be pots 
on his mtrepid front and kioki aerene, 
whUe the arrows of destruction are flying 
on every side of him :— that expuogp war, 
and you expunge some of i3» bri|;btat 
names in the catalogue of human viita^ 
and demolish that theatre on which bare 
been displayed some of the sublimeat ener- 
gies of the human character. It is tbniibat 
war has been inveetod with a most perni- 
cious splendour, and men have oflered to 
justify it as a blessing and an ornament to 
socie^, and attempts have been dm^VU 
throw a kind of imposing morality aioood 
it; and one might almost be reconoledlw 
the whole train of its calamities anditsbof- 
rors^ did he not believe his BiUe, and lean 
firom iu information, that in the dajaoi 
perfect righteousness, there will be do 
war.— that so soon as the character camn 
has W the last finish of Christian pruK^ 
thrown over it from that moment aflj^ 
instruments of^ war wUl be thrown aW 
and aU its levonswin be fbrgotten: that 
therefore what are called the vfaftues of lyr, 
are no virtues at aU, or that a better tfjdj 
worthier scene wiH be provided for tnw 
exercise; but in riaort, that at m^^ 
mencement of that Uissfhl era. wM »^ 
reign of heayen shaU be estah&ibdL J^ 
win take its draertuie from the woddimtt 

aU the othtf pbgiies and atitieitiei « ^ 
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Bnt apart altogether firom this testhnony 
to the evil of war, let us just take a direct 
look of it, and see whether we can find its 
character engraved on the aspect it bears 
to the eye of an attentive observer. The 
stoutest heart of this assembly would recoil, 
were he who owns it, to behold the de- 
struction of a single individual by some 
deed of violence. Were the man who at 
this moment stands before you in the fiill 
play and energy of health, to be in another 
moment laid by some deadly aim a lifeless 
corpse at your feet, there is not one of you 
who would not prove how strong are the 
relentings of nature at a spectacle so hide- 
ous as death. 'Diere are some of you who 
would be haunted for whole days by the 
image of horror you had witnessed — who 
would feel the weight of a most oppressive 
sensation upon your heart, which nothing 
but time could wear away — who would be 
so pursued by it as to be unfit for business 
or for enjoyment— who would think of it 
through the day, and it would spread a 
gloomy disquietude over your waking mo- 
ments — who would dream of it at night, 
and it would turn that bed which you 
courted as a retreat fh>m the torments of 
an ever-meddling memory, into a scene of 
restlessness. 

. But generally the death of violence is not 
instantaneous, and there is often a sad and 
dreary interval between its final consumma- 
tion, and the infliction of the blow which 
causes it The winged messenger of de- 
struction has not found^ direct avenue to 
that spot, where the pnnciple of life is situ- 
ated— -and the soul, Bndmg obstacles to its 
immediate egress, has to struggle it for 
hours, ere it can make its weary way 
through the winding avenues of that te- 
nement, which has been torn open by a 
brother^ hand. O ! my brother, if there 
be something appalling in the suddenness 
of death, thiiUc not that when gradual in its 
advances, you will alleviate ^e horrors of 
this sickenmg contemplation, by vieMong it 
in a milder form. O ! tell me, if there be 
any relentmgs of pity in your bosom, how 
could you endure it, to bdiold the agonies 
of the dying man — as goaded by pain, 
he grasps the cold ground in convulsive 
energy, or feint with the loss of blood, his 
pulse ebbs low, and the gathering pale- 
ness spreads hself over his countenance ; or 
wrapping himself round in d^air, he can 
only mark by a few feeble quiverings, that, 
life still lurks and hngers in his lacerated 
body ; or lifting up a faded e3re, he casts 
on you a look of imploring helplessness, 
for that succour which no sympathy can 
yield him. It may be painfld to dwell on 
such a representation ; but this \^ the way 
m which the cause of humanity is served. 
Hie eye of the sentimentalist turns away 
from its ■ofiferings, and ha passes by on the 
2P 



other side, lest he hear that pleadmg voice, 
which is armed with a tone of remon- 
strance so vigorous as to disturb him. He 
cannot bear thus to pause, in inuigination, 
on the distressing picture of one individual, 
but multinly it ten thousand times; say, 
how much of all Uiis distress has been 
heaped together upon a single field ; give 
us the arithmetic of this accumulated 
wretchedness, and lay it before us wiUi all 
the accuracy of an official computation — 
and strange to tell, not one sigh is lifted up 
among the crowd of eager listeners, as they 
stand on tiptoe, and catch every syllable of 
utterance, which is read to them out of the 
registers of death. O ! say, what mystic 
spell is that, which so blinds Us to the safl^r- 
lugs of our brethren ; which deafens to our 
ear the voice of bleeding Humanity, when it 
is aggravated by the shriek of dying thou- 
sands; which makes the very magnitude 
of the slaughter, throw a softening disguise 
over its cruelties, and its horrors; which 
causes us to eye with indiflference, the field 
that is crowded with the most revolting 
abominations, and arrests that sigh, which 
each individual would singly have drawn 
from us, by the report of the many who 
have fallen, and breathed their last in agony 
along with them. 

I am not saying thai the burden of all 
this criminality rests upon the head of the 
immediate combatants. It lies somewhere; 
but who can deny that a soldier may be a 
Christian, and that from the bloody field 
on which his body is laid, his soul may 
wing its ascending way to the shores of a 
peaceful eternity? But when I think that 
the Christians, even o(ihe great world, form 
but a very little flock, and that an army is 
not a propitious soil for the |B^owth of chris- 
tian principle-^when I thinJc on the cha- 
racter of one such army, that had been led 
on for years by a ruffian ambition, and 
been inured to scenes of barbarity^ and had 
gathered a most ferocious hardihood of 
soul, from the many enterprises of violence 
to which an unprincipled commander had 
carried them— when I follow them to the 
field of battle; a^d further think, that on 
both sides of an exasperated contest— the 
l^entleness of Christianity can have no place 
m almost any bosom j but that nearly every 
heart is lighted up with fury, and breathes 
a vindictive purpose against a brother of 
the species, I cannot but reckon it among 
the most fearfhl of the calamities of war- 
that while the work oi death is thickening 
along its ranks, so many disembodied spirits 
should pass into the presence of Him who 
sitte^ upon the throne, in such a posture, 
and with such a preparation. 

I have no time, and assuredly as little 
taste, for expatiating on a topic so melan- 
choly, nor can I afford at present, to set be- 
fore you a vivid picture of the other mise- 
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nes which war carries in its train— how it 
desolates every country through which it 
roUs, and spreads violation and alarm 
among its villages — ^how, at its approach, 
everyhome pours forth its trembhng fugi< 
lives —how all the rights of proper^, and 
all the provisions of justice must give way 
before its devouring exactions— how, vrfaen 
Sabbath comes, no Sabbath charm comes 
along with it— and for the sound of the 
church bcdl, which wont to spread its music 
over some fine landscape of natur^ and 
summon rustic worshippers to the nouse 
of prayer— nothing is heard but the death- 
fui voUies of the battle, and the maddeninjE^ 
outcry of infuriated men— how, as the fruit 
of victory, an unprincipled licentiousness, 
which no discipline can restrain, is suflfered 
to walk at large among the people— and all 
that is pure, and reverend, ind holy, in the 
virtue of families, is cruelljr trampled on, 
and held in the bitterest derision. 

Oh! m^ brethren, were we to pursue 
those details, which no pen ever attempts, 
and no chronicle perpetuates, we should be 
tempted to ask, what that is which civiliza- 
tion has done for the character of the 
species? It has thrown a few paltry embel- 
lishments over the surface of human afiairs. 
and for the order of society, it has reared 
the defences of law around the riffhts and 
the property of the individuals in^o com- 
pose it But let war, legalized as you may, 
and ushered into the fidfd with all the par 
rade of forms and manifestos— 4et this war 
only have its season, and be suffered to 
overleap these artificial defences, and you 
will soon see how much the security of the 
commonwealth is due to positive restrio- 
^ tions, and how little of it is due to a natural 
senseofjustice among men. Iknow well, that 
the plausibilities of human character which 
abound in every modem and enlightened 
society, have been mustered up to oppose 
the doctrine of the Bible, on the woful de- 
pravity of our race. But out of the history of 
war, I can gather for this doctrme the evi- 
dence of experiment It tells me, that man 
when left to himself; and let loose among 
his fellows, to walk after the counsel of his 
own heart, and in the sightof his own eves, 
will soon discover how thin that tinsd is, 
which the boasted hand of civilization has 
thrown over him. And we have only to 
blow the trumpet of war, and proclaim to 
man the hour of his opportunity, Aat his 
character may show itself hi its essential 
elements— and that we may see how many, 
in this our moral and enlightened da}^ 
would spring forward, as to a iubflee of^ 
delight, and prowl like the wila men of 
the woods, amidst scenes of rapacity, and 
cruelty, and violence. 

IL But let me hasten away from this 
part of the subject, and m the second place, 



which stand in the way of the extinction 
of war, and which threaten to retard, for 
a time, the accomplishment of the pn»- 

Shecy I have now selected for your const- 
eration. 

Is this the time, it may be asked, to com- 
plain of obstacles to the extinction of war, 
when peace has been given to the nationB, 
and we are assembled to celebrate its tri- 
umphs? Is this day of high and solemn 
^tulation, to be turned to such for^bodr 
mgs as these? The whole of Europe is 
now at rest from the tempest which con- 
vulsed it — and a solemn treaty with all its 
adjustments, and all its guarantees, pro- 
mises a firm perpetuity to the repose of 
the world. We hav^long fought for a hap- 
pier order of things, and at length we have 
establieftied it — and the hard-earned bequest, 
we hand down to posterity as a rich inherit- 
ance, won by the labours and the sufkr- 
ings of the present generation. That gi- 
gantic ambition which stalked in triumph 
over the firmest and the oldest of our mo- 
narchies, is now laid — and can never again 
burst forth firom the confinement of its 
prison-hold to waken a new uproar, and to 
send forth new troubles over the fiice of a 
desohited world. 

Now, in reply to this, let it be obsored, 
that every interval of repose is precious; 
every breathing time from the work of vio- 
lence is to be rejoiced in by the friends of 
hmnanity; every agreement among the 
powers of thie earth, by which a temporvy 
respite can be gott^ from the calamities 
of war, is so much reclaimed from Um 
amount of those miseries that afiUct the 
world, and of those crimes, the cry of 
which ascendeth unto heaven, and forinigetb 
down the judgments of God on this dark 
and r^)dlious province of his creation. I 
trust, that on this day, gratitude to Him 
who alone can still the tumults of the peo- 
ple; will be the sentiment of every heart} 
ana I trust, that none who now hear me, 
will refuse to evince his gratitude to the 
Author of the New Testament, by their 
obedience to one of the most distinct and 
undoubted of its lessons; I mean the lesson 
of a reverenthil and submissive lojralty. I 
cannot pass an impartial eye over thk re^ 
cord of God's wHl, without perceiving the 
utter repugnance that there is between the 
spirit of Christianity, and the factious, tur- 
bulent, unquenchable, and ever-meddliog 
^Mi of political disafiection. I will not 
compromise, by the surrender of a single 
jot or tittle, Ae intemty of that precq>- 
tive code wl^ch my Saviour hath left be- 
hhid him for the obedience of his disciple& 
I will not detach the very minutest of its 
fSeatures, from the fine picture of morality 
that Christ hath bequeiUhed, both by com- 
mandment and example, to adorn the na 



^ect your attention to those obstacles ture he condescended to wear— and sure I 
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am thst the man who has drank in the en- 
tire spirit of the gospel— who, Teposing 
himeelf on the faith of its promised immor- 
tality, can maintain an elevated calm amid 
aD the fluctuations of this world's interest 
—whose exclusive ambition is to be tfie 
anezeepted pupil of pure, and spiritual, 
and self-denying Christianity— sure I am 
that such a man will honour the king and 
all who are in authority— and be subject 
unto them for the sake of consoienoe— and 
render unto them all their dues — and not 
withhold a single fraction of the tribute 
they impose upon him — and be the best of 
subjects, just because he is the best of 
Christians — ^resistin^ none of the ordi- 
nances of God, and living a quiet and a 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. 
But it gives me pleasure to advance a 
foTther testimony in behalf of that govern- 
ment with which it has pleased CM, who 
appointeth to all men the bounds of their 
habitation, to bless that portion of the globe 
that we occupy. I count it such a govern- 
ment, that I not only owe it the l03^ty of 
my principles— but I also owe it the loyalty 
of my affections. I could not lightly part 
with my devotion to that government 
which the oUier year opened the door to 
the Christianization of India— I shall never 
withhold the tribute of my reverence from 
that government which put an end to the 
atrocities of the Slave Trade— I shall never 
forget the triumph, which, in that proud- 
est day of Britain's glory, the cause of hu- 
manity gained within the walls of our en- 
lighten^ Parliament Let my right hand 
forget her cunning, ere I forget that coun- 
try of my birth, where, in defiance to all 
the clamours of mercantile alarm, every 
calculation of interest was given to the 
wind, and braving everv hazard, she nobly 
resolved to shake off the whole burden of 
infamy, which lay upon her. I shall never 
forget, that how to complete the object in 
bdialf of which she has so honourably led 
the way, she has walked the whole round 
of civilized society, and knocked at the 
door of every government in Europe, and 
lifted her imploring voice for injured Africa, 
and plead with the mightiest monarchs of 
the world, the cause of her outraged shores, 
^^ her distracted (amilies. I can neither 
«hat my heart nor mv eyes to the fact, that 
^t this moment she is stretching forth the 
protection of her naval arm, and shieldmg, 
to the uttermost of her vigour, that coast 
y^ere an inhuman avarice is still plying 
Its guilty devices, and aiming to perpetuate 
among an unoffending people, a trade of , 
cruelty, with all the horrid train of ite ter- 
mors and abominations. Were such a govein- 
"}«it as this to be swept from its base, 
either by the violence of foreign hostility, 
^r by the hands of her own misled and in- 
fatuated children— I should never cease to 



deplore it as the deadliest interruptioD, 
which ever had been given to the interests 
of human virtue, and to the march of hu- 
man improvement O ! how it should swell 
every heart, not with pride, but with gra- 
titude, to thmk that the land of our fathers^ 
with all the iniquities which abound in it, 
with all the profligacy which spreads 
along our streets, and all the profoneness 
that is heard among our companies— to 
think that this our laind, overspr«id as it is 
with the appalling characters of guilt, is 
still the securest asylum of worth and liber- 
ty—that this is the land, from which the 
most copious emanations of Christianity 
are going forth to all the quarters of the 
world— that this is the hmd, which teems 
from one end to the other of it with the 
most splendid designs and enterprises for 
the good of the species— that this is the 
land, where public principle is most felt, 
and public objects are most prosecn^, 
and tne fine impulse of a public spirit is 
most ready to carry its generous people 
beyond the limits of a selfish and contract- 
ed patriotism. Yes, and when the heart 
of the philanUiropist is sinking within him 
at the gloomy spectacle of Uiose crimes 
and atrocities, which still deform the his- 
tory of man, i know not a single earthly 
expedient more fltted to brighten and sus- 
tarn him, tfian to turn his c^e to the coun- 
try in which he lives— and there see the 
most enlightened government in the world 
acting, as the organ of its mos^ moral and 
intelligent population. 

It is not against the government of my 
country, therefore, that I direct my ob- 
servations— but against that nature of man. 
in the infirmities of which we all share, and 
the evil of which no government can ex- 
tinguish. We have carried a new political 
arrangement, and we experience the result 
of h, a temporary calm— but we have not 
yet carried oiur way to the citadel of hu- 
man passions. The elements of war are 
hushed for a season^-but these dements 
are not destroyed. They still rankle in 
many an unsubdued heart — and I am too 
well taught by the history of the past, and 
the experience of its restless variations, not 
to believe that they will burst forth agam 
in thunder over the face of society. No. 
my brethren, it will only be when diffused 
and vital Christianity comes upon the earth, 
that an enduring peace will come along 
with it The prophecy of my text will 
obtam its fulfilment— but not till the fulfil- 
ment of the verses which go before it;— 
not till the influence of the gospel has 
found its way to the human bosom, and 
plucked out of it the elementary principles 
of war;— not till the law of love shall 
spread its melting and all-subduing efficacy, 
amonc^ the children of one common nature: 
not till ambition be dethroned from it5 mas- 
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tery over the afiecUons of the inner man : 
—not till the |[uilty splendours of war shall 
cease to captivate its admirers, and spread 
the blaze of a deoeitAil heK>i8m over the 
wholerale butchery of the species ;— not till 
national pride be humbled, and man shall 
learn, that if it be individually the duty of 
each of us in honour to prefer one anomer; 
then let these individuals combme as Uiey 
may, and form societies as numerous and 
extensive as they may, and each of these 
be swelled out to the dimensions of an em- 
pire, still, that mutual Condescension and 
forbearance remain the unalterable chris- 
tian duties of these empires to each other ; 
^-not till man learn to revere his brother 
as man, whatever portion of the fflobe he 
occupies, and all the jealousies and prefer- 
ences of a contracted patriotism be given 
to the wind ; — ^not till war shall cease to be 
prosecuted as a trade, and the charm of all 
.that interest which is linked with its con- 
tinuance, shall cease to beguile men in the 
peaceful walks of merchandise, into a bar- 
barous longinff after war ; not, in one word, 
till pride, and jealous}', and interest, ana 
all that is opposite to the law of God and 
the charity of the gospel, shall be for ever 
eradicated from the character of those who 
possess an effectual control over the public 
and political movements of the species ; — 
not till all this be brought about, and there 
is not another agent in the whole compass 
of nature that can bring it aboi^t but the 
gospel of Christ, carried home by the all- 
subduing power of the Spirit to the con- 
sciences of men ;— then, and not till then, 
my brethren, will peace come to take up 
its perennial abode with us, and its bless- 
ed advent on earth be hailed by one shout 
of joyful acclamation throughout all its fa- 
milies ; then, and not till then, will the 
sacred principle of good will to men circu- 
late as free as the air of heaven amonff all 
countries — and the sun looking out from 
the firmament, will behold one fine aspect 
of harmony throuffhout the wide extent of 
a regenerated world. 

It will only be in the last days, '^ when it 
shall oome to pass, that the mountain of the 
Lord's house shall be established in the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted above 
the hills, and all nations shall flow into it : 
And many people shall go, and say. Come 
ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob ; and 
he will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths : for out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem ; and he shall judge among the 
nations, and shall rebuke many people;?' 
then and not till then, *< they shall beat their 
swords into plough-shares, and their spears 
jiilo I runiog-hooks. Nation shall not lift up 
sword agSiiist nation, neither shall they 
lN»rn vfnx any more," 



The above rapid sketdi glances at flie 
chief obstacles to the extinction of war, and 
in what remains of this discourse, I shall 
dwell a little more particulariy on as many 
of them as my time will allow me, findii^ 
it impossible to exhaust so wide a topi& 
within the limits of the public services ot 
one day. • 

The first great obstacle, then, to the ex- 
tinction of war, is the way in which the 
heart of man is carried off nom its baittri- 
ties and its horrors, by the splendour of 
its deceitful accompaniments. There is a 
feeling of the sublime in contemplating the 
shock of armies, just as there is in contem- 
plating the devouring energy of a tempest, 
and this so elevates and engrosses the whole 
man, that his eye is blind to the tears of 
bereaved parents, and his ear is deaf to die 
piteous moan of the dying^and the shriek 
of their desolated families. There is a grace- 
fulness in the picture of a youthful warrior 
burning for distinction on the field, and 
lured by this generous a^iration to the 
deepest of the animated throng, where, in 
the fell work of death, the opposing sons of 
valour struggle fbr a remembrance and a 
name ; and Siis side of the picture is so much 
the exclusive object of our regard, as to dis- 
guise iVom our view the mangled carcases 
of the fallen, and the writhing agonies of the 
hundreds and the hundreds more who have 
been laid on the cold ground, where they 
are left to languish and to die. There no 
eye pities them. No sister is there to weep 
over them. There no gentle hand is present 
to ease the dying posture, or bind up the 
wounds, which, in the maddening Airy of 
the combat, have l)een given and received 
by the children of one common father. 
Tliere death spreads its pale ensigns over 
every countenance, and when night comes 
on. and darkness around them, how many 
a aespairing wretch must take up with the 
bloody fiekl as the untended bed of his last 
suffi^ings, without one friend to bear the 
message of tenderness to his distant home, 
without one companion to close his eyes. 

I avow it On every side of me I see 
causes at work which go to spread a most 
delusive colouring over war, and to remove 
its shocking barbarities to the back ground 
of our contemplations altogether. I see it in 
the history which tells me of the superb ap- 
pearance of the troops, and the brilliancy 
of their successive charges. I see it in the 
poetry which lends the magic of its number 
to the narrative of blood, and transports its 
many admirers, as by its images, and its 
figures, and its nodding plumes of chivahy, 
it throws its treacherous embellishments 
over a scene of legalized slaughter. I see it 
in the music which represents the V^S^ 
of iho battle ; and wjjere, after being inspirw 
by the trumpet-notes of preparation, the 
whole beauty and tenderness i)f a drawing' 
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room are seen to bend orer the sentimental 
entertainment; nor do I hear the utterance 
of a single sigh to interrupt the death-tones 
of the thickening contest, and the moans of 
the wounded men as they fade away upon 
the ear, and sink into lifeless silence. All, 
all goes to prove what strange and half- 
sighted creatures we are. Were it not so, 
war could never have been seen in any 
other aspect than that of unmingled hate- 
ftdoess ; and I can look to nothing but to the 
progress of christian sentiment upon earth, 
to arrest the sfrong current of its popular 
and prevailing partiality for war. Then only 
will an imperious sense of duty lay the ohedc 
of severe principle, on all the subordinate 
tastes and /acuities of our nature. Then will 
glory be reduced to its right estimate, and 
the wakeful benevolence of the gospel chas- 
ing away every spell, will be turned by the 
treachery of no delusion whatever, fh)m its 
simple but sublime enterprises for the good 
of the species. Then the reign of truth and 
quietness will be ushered into the world, and 
war, cruel, atrocious, unrelenting war, will 
be stript of its many and its bewildering 
fascinations. 

But again, another obstacle to the extinc- 
tion of war, is a sentiment which seems to 
be universally gone into, that the rules and 
promises of the gospel which apply to a 
single individual, do not apply to a nation 
of individuals. Just think of the mijfhty 
effect it would have on the politics of the 
world, were this sentiment to be practically 
deposed from its wonted authority over the 
counsels and the doings of nations, in then: 
transactions with each other. If forbearance 
be the virtue of an individual, forbearance 
is also the virtue of a nation. If it be incum- 
bent on men in honour to prefer each other, 
it is incumbent on the veiy largest societies 
of men, through the constitu^ organ of 
tbeir government to do the same. If it be 
the glory of a man to defer his anger, and 
to pass over a transgression, that nation 
"Mistakes its glor3r which is so feelingly alive 
to the slightest insult, and musters up its 
threats and its armaments upon the faintest 
shadow of a provocation. If it be the mag- 
nanimity of an injured man to abstain from 
Tengeance, and If by so doing, he heaps coals 
of fire upon the head of his enemy, then 
that is the magnanimous nation, which, re- 
siling from violence and from blood, will 
•jo no more than send its christian embassy, 
and prefer its mild and impressive remon- 
stnnce; an J that is the disgraced nation 
^hjch will refuse the impressiveness of the 
"»oral appeal that has been made to it— O! 
"J7 brethren, there must bo the breathing 
"[ » different spirit to circulate round the 
globe, ere its christianized nations resign the 
jealousies which now frqpt them to each 
other in the scowUng attitude of defiance; 
™ much is to do with the people of every 



land, ere the propnesied inlhience of the 
ffospel shall bnng its virtuous, and its paci- 
fying controul to bear with effect on the 
counsels and governments of the world. 

I find that I must be drfiwing to a close, 
and that I must forbear entering into several 
topics on which I meant at one time to ex- 
patiate. I wished, in particular, to have laid 
It fully before you how the extinction of 
war, though it should withdraw one of those 
scenes on which man earns the glory of in- 
trepidity ; yet it would leave other, and bet- 
ter, and nobler scenes, for the display and 
the exercise of this respectable attribute. I 
wished also to explain to you, that however 
much I admired the general spirit of Qua- 
kerism, on the subject of war; yet that I was 
not prepared to go all the length of its prin- 
ciple when that war was strictly defensive. 
It strikes me, that war is to be abolished by 
the abolition of its aggressive spirit among 
the different nations of the worla. The text 
seems to tell me that this is the order of 
prophecy upon the subject; and that it is 
when nation shall cease to lift up its sword 
against nation ; or, in other words, when one 
nation shall cease to move, for the purpose 
of attacking another, that military science 
will be no longer in demand, and that the 
people of the earth will le^m the art of war 
no more. I should also have stated, that on 
this ground, T refrained from pronouncing 
on the justice or necessity of any one war 
in which this country has ever been involved. 
I have no doubt that many of those who 
supported our former wars, looked on seve- 
ral of them as wars for existence ; but on 
this matter I carefully abstain from the ut- 
terance of a single sentiment ; for in so doing, 
I should feel myself to be descending from 
the generalities of christian principle, and 
employing that pulpit as the vehicle of a 
questionable policy, which ought never to 
be prostituted either to the unworthy object 
of sending forth the incense of human flat- 
tery to any one administration, or of regal- 
ing the factious, and turbulent, and disloyal 
passions of any party. I should next, if I 
nad time, offer such observations as were 
suggested by my own views of political 
science, on the multitude of vulnerable 
points by which this country is surrounded, 
m the shape of numerous and distant de- 
pendencies, and which, however much they 
may tend to foster the warlike politics of 
our government, are, in truth, so little worth 
the expense of a war, that should all of them 
be wrested away from us, they would leave 
the people of our empire as great, and aa 
wealthy, and as competent to every purpose 
of home security as ever. Lastly, I might 
have whispered my inclination, for a little 
more of the Chinese policy being imported 
into Europe, not for the purpose of testram- 
mg a liberal intercourse between its different 
countries, but for the purpose of quieting in 
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each its restless spirit of alarm, about every 
foreign moTement in tbe polities anid designis 
of other nations; because, sure I am, that 
were each great empire of the world to lay 
it down as the maxim of its most scrupulous 
observance, not to meddle till it was med- 
dled with, each would feel in such a maxim 
both its safety and its triumph;— for such 
are the miffhty resources of defensive war, 
that though the Whole transportable fcnrce 
of Europe were to land upon our borders, 
the result of the experiment would be such, 
that it should never be repeated— the rally- 
ing population of Britain could sweep them 
all from the face of its territory, and a whole 
mjrriad of invaders would mdt away under 
the power of such a government as ours, 
trenched b^ind the loyalty of her defen- 
ders, and strong, as she deserves to be. in 
the love and in the confidence of all ner 
children. 

I would not have touched on any of the 
lessons of political economy, did mey not 
lead me, by a single step, to a christian les- 
son, which I count it my incumbent duty 
to press upon the attention of you alL Any 
sudden change in the state of the demand, 
must throw the commercial world into a 
temporary derangement And whether the 
change be from war to peace, or from peace 
to war, this effect is sure to accompany it 
Now for upwards of twenty years, the direc- 
tion of our trade has been accommodated to 
a war system, and when this system is put 
an end to, I do not say what amount of the 
distress will light upon this neifi^hbourhood. 
but we may l^ sure that all the alarm or 
falling markets, and rumed speculation, will 
spread an impressive gloom over many of 
the manufacturing districts of the land. 
Now, let my title to address you on other 
grounds, be as questionable as it may, I feel 
no hesitation wnatever in announcing it, as 
your most imperative duty, that no outcry 
of impatience or discontent from 3rou, shm 
embarrass the pacific policy of his majesty's 
government They have conferred a great 
blessing on the cduntry, in conferring on it 
peace, and it is your iMurt resignedly to 
weather the languid or disasterous months 
which may come along with it The interest 
of trade is an old argument that has been 
set up in resistance to the dearest and most 
substantial interests of humanity. 

When Paul wanted to bring Christianity 
into Ephesus, he raised a storm of opposi- 
tion around him, from a quarter which, I 
dare say, he was not counting on. There 
happened to be some shrine manufactories 
in that place, and as the success of Uie 
Aposile would infallibly have reduced the 
demand for that article, forth came the de- 
cisive argument of, Sirs, by this craft we 
have our wealth, and should this Paul turn 
away tlie people from the worship of gods 
m*w1e with hands, lhercl)y much damage 



would accrue to our trade. Why, my bre- 
thren, if this argument is to be admitted, 
there is not one conceivaUe benefit that can 
be offered for the acceptance of the species. 
Would it not be well if all the men of read- 
ing in the country were to be diverted from 
the poison which lurks in man^ a mischiev- 
ous publication — and should this blessed re- 
formation be effected, are there none to be 
found who would feel that much damage 
had accrued to their trade? Would it not 
be well, if those wretched sons of pleasure, 
before whom if they repent not« there liedi 
all the dreariness of an unprovided eternity 
— would it not be well, that they were re- 
claimed from the maddening intoxication 
which speeds them on in the career of dis- 
obedience — and on this event, too, would 
there be none to complain that much damage 
had accrued to their trade? Is it not wdi, 
that the in&my of the slave trade has been 
swept from the page of British history ? and 
yet do not many of you remember how long 
the measure lay suspended, and that about 
twenty annual flotillas, burdened with tbe 
load of human wretchedness, were wailed 
across the Atlantic, while Parliament was 
deafened and overborne by unceasing dam- 
ours about the much damage that woold 
accrue to the trade? And now, is it not wdl 
that peace has once more been given to the 
nations? and are you to follow up this | 
goodly train of examples, by a single whis- 
per of discontent about the much damage 
that will accrue to your trade? No, my bre- 
thren, I will not let down a single inch of 
the christian re(]uirement that lies upon you. 
Should a sweeping tide of bankruptcy set in 
upon the land, and reduce every mdividml 
wno now hears me, to the very humblest 
condition in society, God stands pledged to 
give food and raiment to all who depend 
upon him ;— and it is not fair to make otheis 
bleed, Uiat you may roll in affluence i~-it is 
not fair to desolate thousands of families, 
that yours may be upheld in luxury and 
splendour—and your best, and noblest, and 
kmdest part is, to throw yourselves on tbe 
promises of God, and he will hide you and 
your little ones in the secret of his pavilion 
till these calamities be overpast 

III. I trust it is evident /h)m all that has 
been said, how it is only by the extension 
of christian principle among the people of 
the earth, that the atrocities of war will at 
length be swept away from it ; and that 
each of us in hastening the commencement 
of that blissftil period, m his own sphere, » 
doing all that in him lies to bring his own 
heart, and the hearts of others, under tbe 
supreme influence of this principle. It is 
public opinion, which in the long run ^ 
vems the world ; and while I look with 
confidence to a opdual revolution in the 
state of public opinion from the omnipo- 
tence of gospel truth working its silent, bnt 
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'efifectoal way, through the families of man- 
kind — ^yet I will not deny that much may be 
done to accelerate the advent of perpetual 
and universal peace, by a distinct body 
of men embarkmg their every talent, and 
their every acjipiirement in the prosecution 
of this, as a distinct object. This was the 
way in which, a few year^ago, the British 
public were gained over to the cause of 
Africa. This is the way in whidi some of 
the other prophecies of the Bible aire at this 
moment hastening to their accomplish- 
ment ; and it is this way, I apprehend, that 
the prophecy of my text may be indebted 
for its speedier Mfilment to the agency of 
men selecting this as the assigned field on 
which their philanthropy sh^ expatiate. 
Were each individual member of such a 
scheme to prosecute his own walk, and 
come forward with his own peculiar con- 
tribution, the fruit of the united labours of 
all would be one of the finest collections of 
christian eloquence, and of enlightened mo- 
rals, and of sound political philosophy, that 
ever was presented to the world. I could 
not festen on another cause mo^ fitted to 
caU forth such a variety of talent, and to 
rally around it so many of the generous 
and accomplished sons of humanity, and to 
give each of them a d^votedness, and a 
power iar beyond whatever could be sent 
mto the hearts of enthusiasts, by the mere 
unpulse of literary ambition. 

Let one take up the question of war in its 
principle, and make the full weight of his 
nx)ral severity rest upon it, and upon all 
its abominations. Let another take up the 
question of war in its consequences, and 
Inring bis every power of ^phical descrip- 
tion to the tauL of presenting an awakened 
public with an impressive detail of its cruel- 



ties and its horrors. Let another neutralize 
the poetry of war, and dismantle it of all 
those bewitching splendours, which the hand 
of misguided genius has thrown over it. 
Let another teach the world a truer, and 
more magnanimous path to national glory, 
than any country of the world has yet 
vralked m. Let another tell with irresisti- 
ble argument, how the christian ethics of a 
nation is at one with the christian ethics of 
its humblest individual. Let another bring 
all the resources of his poUtical science to 
unfold the vast energies of defensive war, 
and show, that inst^ of that ceaseless 
jealousy and disquietude, which are ever 
keepmg alive the flame of hostility among 
the nations, each may wait in prepared se- 
curity, till the first footstep of an invader 
shall be the signal for mustering around 
the standard of its outraged rights, all the 
steel, and spirit, and patriotism of the 
country. Let another pour the light of mo- 
dem speculation into the mysteries of trade 
and prove that not a single war has been 
undertaken for any of its objects, where the 
millions and the millions more which were 
lavished on the cause, have not all been 
cheated away from us by the phantom of 
an imaginary interest This may look to 
many like the Utopianism of a romantic 
anticipation — but I shall never despair of 
the cause of truth addressed to a christian 
public, when the clear light of principle 
can be brought to every one of its positions, 
and when its practical and conclusive es- 
tablishment forms one of the most distinct of 
Heaven's prophecies— "that men shall beat 



their swords into plouffh-shares, and their 
spears into pruning-ho(MU9 — and that nation 
imall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn the art of war any more." 
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When one writes a letter to an intimate, 
and a much loved friend, he never tliinks of 
the graces of the composition. He unbosoms 
hinouself in a st]^le of perfect f reeness and sini- 
plicity. He gives way to the kindly affec- 
tions of his heart, and though there may be 
many touches of tenderness in his perform- 
ance, it is not because he aims at touches of 
any Kind, but because all the tenderness that 
is written, is the genuine and the artless 
transcript of all the tenderness that is felt 
Now conceive for a moment, that he wrote 
his letter under the consciousness that it 
was to be broadly ochibited before the eye 
of the public, this would inmiediately ope- 
rate as a heavy restraint upon him. A man 
would much rather pom: the expression of 
his friendship into the private ear of him 
who was the object of it, than he would do 
it under the full stare of a numerous com- 
pany. And I, my brethren, could my time 
nave allowed it, would much rather have 
written my earnest and longing aspiration 
for the welfare of you all by a private letter 
to each individual, than by this general 
Address, which necessarily exposes to the 
wide theatre of the public all that I feel, and 
all that I utter on Uie subject of my affisc- 
tionate regard for you. 

It were better, then, for the exercise to 
which I have now set myself, that I shut 
out all idea of the public ; and never, with- 
in the whole recollection of my life, was I 
less disposed to foster that idea. It may , 
be observed, that the blow of some great 
and calamitous visitation brings a kiikl of 
insensibility along with it. I ought not to 
lament my withdrawment from you as a 
calamity, but it has had all the effect of a 
calamity upon me. I am removed from 
those objects which habitually interested 
my heart, and, for a time, it refuses to be 
interested in other objects. I am placed at I 



a distance from that scene to which I was 
most alive, and I feel a deadness to evoy 
other scene. The people who are now 
around me^ carry an unquestionable kind- 
ness in their bosoms, and vie with one an- 
oUier in Uie expression of it I can easfly 
perceive that there exists abundantly among 
them all the constituents of a higMy inter- 
esting neighbourhood, and it may look coM 
and ungrateful in me that I am not interest- 
ed. But it takes a time before the heart can 
attune itself to the varieties of a new situa- 
tion. It is ever recurring to the more &- 
miliar scenes of other days. The present 
ministers no enjoyment, and in iookmg to 
the past the painful circumstance is, that 
while the fancy will not be kept from straj- 
hig to that neighbourhood which exercises 
over it all the power of a much-loved home, 
the idea that it is home no longer comes 
with dread reality upon the mind, and turns 
the whole to bitterness. 

With a heart thus occupied, I do not feel 
that the admission of the public into our 
ccmference will be any great restraint upon 
me. I shall speak to you as if they were 
not present, and I do not conceive that thej 
can take a great interest in what I say. be- 
cause I have no time for the full and ex- 
plicit statement of principles. I have this 
advantage with you that I do not have with 
others, Uiat with you I can afford to be less 
explicit I presume, upon your reccdtee- 
tions of what I have, for some time, been 
in the habit of addressing to you, and Hat- 
ter myself that you may enter into a train 
of observation which to others may appear 
dark, and abrupt, and unconnected. In 
penning this short Address, I follow the im- 
pulse of my regard for you. You will r^ 
ceive it with mdulgence, as a memorial 
from one who Iftves you, who is ever with 
you in heart, though not in person ; who 
304 
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among the dearest of hia recoUec- 
dona, the tranquil enjoyments he has had 
in your neighbourhood ; who carries upon 
his memory the faithful image of its fields 
and of its families ; and whose prayers for 
you all is, that you may so grow in the 
fruits of our common faith, as to be made 
meet for that unfading inheritance where 
sorrow and separation are alike unknown. 

Were I to sit down for the purpose of 
drawing out a list of all the actions which 
may be called sinful, it woidd be Icmg be- 
ibre I could complete the enumeration. 
Nay, I can conceive, that by adding one 
peculiarity after another, the variety may 
be so lengthened out as to make the attempt 
impossibte. Lying, and stealing, and break- 
ing the Sabbath, and speaking evil one of an- 
otber_p these are all so many sinful actions ; 
but circumstances may be conceived which 
make one kind of lying different fom an- 
other, and one kind of theft different from 
another, and one kind of evil spedcing 
different from another, and in this way the 
number of sinful actions may be greatly 
swelled out ; and should we attempt to take 
the amount, they may be like the host 
which no man could number, and every 
sinner, realizing one of these varieties, may 
wear his own peculiar complexion, and 
have a something about him, which marks 
him out, and signalizes him from all the 
other sinners by whom he is surrounded. 

Yet, amid all this variety of visible as- 
pect, there is one summary eicpression to 
which all sin may be reduced. There is 
one principle which, if it always existed in 
the neart, and were always acted upon in 
the Hre, would entirely destroy the exis- 
tence of sin, and the very essence of sin 
lies in the want of this one principle. Sin 
is a want of conformity to the will of God ; 
and were a desire to do the will of God at 
all times the overruling principle of the 
heart and conduct, there would be no sin. 
It is this want of homage to him and to his 
authority, which gives to sin its essential 
character. The evil thin^ coming out of 
the heart, which is the residence of this evil 
principle, may be exceedingly various, and 
m^ impart a very diflerent complexion to 
different indiyiduals. This complexion may 
be more or less displeasing to the outwaid 
eye. The evil speaker may look to us more 
liatef^ than the voluptuary, the man of 
cruelty than the man of profaneness, the 
breaker of his word than the breaker of the 
Sabbath. I believe it win generally be found, 
that the sin which inflicts the more visible 
and inunediate harm upon men, is, in the 
eye of men, the more hateful sin. There 
18 a readiness to execrate falsehood, and 
calumny, and oppression ; and along with 
this readiness there is an indulgenoe for 
the good-humoured failings of him who is 
the save of luxury, and makes a god of his 
2Q 



pleasure, and spends his days In all the 
thoiightlessness of one who walks in the 
coimsd of his own heart, and in the sight 
of his own eyes, provided that his love of 
society leads him to share with others the 
enjoyment of all theise gratifications, and 
his wealth enables him, and his moral 
honesty inclines him, to defray tbe expense 
of them. 

Behold, then, one frequent source of de- 
lusion. He whose sins are less hateful to 
the world than those of others, wraps up 
himself in a kind of security. I wronff no 
man. I have a heart that can be mov^ by 
the impulses of compassion. I carry in my 
bosom a lively sentiment of indignation at 
the tale of perfidy or violence ; and surely 
I may feel a satisfisustion which others have 
no title to feel, who are guilty of that from 
which my nature recoils with a cenerous 
abhorrence. He forsets all the while, that 
sin. in its essential character, may have as 
full and firm a possession of his heart, as 
of the man's with whom he is comparing 
himself: that there may be an entire dia- 
ownal and forgetfulness of God; that not 
one particle of reverence, or of acknowledg- 
ment, may be given to the Being wlui 
whom he has to do ; that whatever he may 
be in the eye of his neighbour, in the eye 
of him who seeth not as man seeth, he is 

guilty ; that, walking iust as he would have 
one though there had been no divine 
government whatever, he is a rebel to that 
government ; and that amid all the com- 
placency of his own feelin|[s. and all the 
applause and good liking of nis acquaint- 
ances, he wears all the deformity of rebel- 
liousness in the eye of every spiritual 
being, who looks at the state of his heart, 
and passes iudnnent upon him by those 
very principles which are fb try him at the 
great day when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be laid open. 

If this were kept in view, it would lead 
to a more enlightened estimate of the cha- 
racter of man, than man in the thought- 
lessness and unconcern of his natural state 
ever forms. It would lead us to see, that 
under all the hues and varieties of charac- 
ter, diversifiedas they are by constitutional 
taste, and the power of circumstances, there 
lurks one deep and universal disease, and 
that is the dteease of a mind hibouring un- 
der alienation from God, and without any 
practical sense of what is due to hint You 
will all admit it to be true, that the heart of 
a man may be under the full operation of 
this deadly poison, while the man himself 
has a constitutional taste for the pkasures 
of social intercourse. You see notijing un* 
likely or impossible in this combination. 
Now I want you to go along with me, when 
I carry my assertion still further ; and sure 
I am Uiat experience bears me out when I 
say, that the heart of a man may be under 
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Aid fan <q>flntkm of a didike or indiffer- 
enee to God, while the man himflelf hiu 
a conttitutioiial abhorrenoe at cruelty, a 
constitational repugnance to fraud, a con- 
■titutional antipathy to what is uncour- 
teoos in manners, or harsh and unfeding 
in conversation, a constitutional gentleness 
of character ; <Mr, to sum up the whole in 
one clause, a man may be free from many 
tilings whidi gire hkn a moral hatefolness 
ia me e^e of others, and he may have 
many thmss which throw a moral lovdi- 
ness around him, and the soul be under the 
entire dominion of that cardessneas about 
God, which gives to sin its essential cha- 
racter. And upon him, even upon him, 
graceful and engaging as he may be by the 
lustre of his m^v accomplishments, the 
saying of the Bible does not fail of beinff 
realised, that ^ the heart of man is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked ; 
who can know nV^ 

And thus it is, that our great and ulti- 
mate aim in the l^ormation of a sinner, is 
the reformation of his heart There may 
be many reformations diort of this, and in 
which many are dii^>osed to rest with de- 
ceitful com^acency. I can conceive, that 
tiie man who formerly stole may stc«l no 
mora not because he is now sanctified, 
and feels the obligation d rdigious princi- 
ple, but because he is now translated into 
better circumstances, and by the power of 
example, has contracted that tone of ho- 
nourable feeling which exists among the 
upper classes of society. Here, then, is a 
reformation of ^e conduct, while the heart, 
in respect of that which constitutes its ex- 
ceeding slnfalnesB, 18 no better than before. 
The (Hd leaven of ungodliness may over- 
spread its every demre, and its every affec- 
tion; and while the outer man has been 
washed of one of its visible deformities, the 
inner man may still persist in Its unmind- 
fulness of God ; and fte pollution of this 
greatest and vilest of all moral turpitude, 
•may adhere to4t as obstinatdy as ever. 

Now, it appears to me, that these views, 
true in themselves, and deserving to be 
carried alon^ with us through every inch 
of our religious progress, hure often been 
practically misapplied. I can conceive an 
mquirer under the influence of these views, 
to &11 into such a process of reflection as 
the following: ' If toe outer conduct be of 
no estimation in the nght of God, unless it 
stand connected with the acting^ of a holy 
principle i&the heart, let us begin with the 
nnrt, and from the establishment of a holy 
principle there, purity of conduct will fol- 
low as an t^ikfcX of course. Let us beware 
of laying an eariy stress upon the doings of 
the outer man, lest we and others should 
have our eye turned fhrai the reformation 
of the inner man, as the m%in and almost 
the ezeludve ol^ect of a Christian's ambi- 



I tion. Let us be fterful how w» urge miSk 
and such visible reformations, either upon 
ourselves or those around U8^ lest tiiey be 
made to stand m. the place of that grand 
renewing process, by which the soul, dead 
in trespasses and sins, is made alive unto 
God. liCt us labour to impress the neces- 
sity of this process, and seeing the otter 
inability of man to change his own heart, 
let us turn his eye from any exertions of 
his own, to that .fulness which is in Chiirt 
Jesus, tiirough whom alone he can obtaia 
the forgiveness of aU his sins, and soch a 
measure of power resting upon him, as 
carries along with it aQ Uie petrifying in- 
fhiences of a spiritual reformation. In the 
mean time, let us take care how we qieak 
about good works. Let the very mentioB 
of them put us into the defennve attitude 
of coldness and su^icion ; and instead of 

giving our earnestness or our energy to 
lem, let tis press upon ourselves and 
others the exercises of that faith, by whidi 
alone we are made the workmanmp of God, 
and created unto such good woiks as be 
hath ordained that we should walk in them.' 
Now, thereis amatdeal of truth through- 
out the whole of this train of 'sentiment; 
but truth contemplated nnder such an as- 
pect, iBtnd turned to such a purpose, as has 
the efiect of putting an inquirer into a prac- 
tical attitude, which appears to me to be 
unscriptural and wrong. I would not have 
him keep his hand for a single momeot 
fit)m tiie doing of that which is obvioudy 
right I would not have him to refiain 
firom, grappling immediately with eveiy 
one sin whidi is withm the reach of h» 
exertions. I would not have him to mcur 
the delay of one instant in .ceasing to do 
that which is evil ; and I conceive Uiat it is 
not till this is begun that he wiD learn to 
do that which is well. It ought not to rs- 
strain the energnr of his immediate doing, 
that he is told how doings are of no ac- 
count, unless they are the doings of one 
who has gone through a previous rc^genera- 
tion. Tlds ought not to ke^ him fron 
doing. It shoidd <mly lead him to com- 
bine with the prescribed doing, an eamttt 
aspiring after a cleaner heart, and a better 
spurit than he yet finds himsdf to have. It 
is very true, that a man may do an out- 
wardly good thing, and rest in what he has 
done. But it is as true, that a man may do 
the outwardly good thing he is bidden da 
and, histead of resting, may look forward 
witn diligent striving, and earnest, humble 

Srayor, to some greater things than thii. 
Tow, this last my In^thren, is the attitude 
I want to put you into. Let the thief give 
up his stealing at this moment. Let the 
drunkard give up his intemperance. Let 
the evil speaker give up his (mluroniea. Let 
the doer of all that is obviously wrong 
break off his sins, and turn him to the 
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Mag of 1^ that is obviously right. Let 
BO one thing, not orea the specnlatioos of 
orthodoxy/ be sufifered to stand a barrier 
against your entrance into the field of im- 
mediate exeition. I raise the vary first 
blow of mjr trumpet against the visible ini- 
coities which I see to be in you, and if 
tiiere be any one obviously right thing you 
have hitheiton^leoted, I will not consume 
one particle of time before I call upon you 
to do it 

It is quite in vain to say thai all this is 
not called for, or that I am now spending 
my strength and your time in combating 
an error which has no pradical existence. 
You mast be quite familiarised with the 
melancholy spe<Hacle of a zealous professor 
mourning over the sinfulness oi his heart, 
and, at the same time putting forth his 
hand, without one sigh of remorse, to what 
is sinful in ordinary conduct Have you 
never witnessed one, who could speak evil 
of his neighbour, and was at the same time 
trenching among what he tiiougrht the spe- 
eolations of orthodoxy, and made the utter 
eonruption of the soul of man one of these 
•peeoiationsi Is it not enough to say that 
be is a mere speculative Chrutian ? ior the 
very same thmg may be detected hi the 
practice of one who feels a real longing to 
be delivered from the power of that sin, 
which he grieves has such an entu« do- 
minion over him. And yet, strange to tell, 
there is many an obvious and every-day sin, 
which is not watched against, which^is not 
•trnggled against, and the commission of 
which gives no uneasiness whatever. The 
man is, as it were, so much occupied with 
the sinfulness of his heart, that he neither 
Mb nor attends to the sinfulness of his con- 
doct He wants to go methodically to work. 
He wants to begin at the beffinnin^, and he 
forms his estimate of what &e be^ning is 
^ipon the arrangements of human specula- 
tions. 

It sounds very plausiUy^ diat as out of 
the heart are the issues of life, the work of 
^ inquiring Christian must begin there; 
m the mimshief I complain of is, that in 
tna first prosecution of this work, months 
^ yean may be consumed fite the purified 
^i^>atain send forth its streams, or the re- 
l^tance he is asphring after tdl on the 
plain and palpable doings of his ordinary 
jondnct Hence, my brethren, the morti- 
|yj|ng exhibition of great zeal, and much 
talk, and diligent eanvassinff and conversing 
^'^t the abstract principles of the chris- 
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tiui fidth^ combined with what is vwble in 
the christian practice, bemg atadead stand, 
and not one inch of sensiUe progress being 
made in any one thing which the eye can 
witness, or the hand can lay a tangible 
hddupon. The man is otherwise employed. 
He is busy with the first principles of the 
subject He still goes on with his wonted 
peevishness within doors, and his wonted 
dishonesties without doors. He has not ^et 
come to these matters. He is taken up ^nth 
laying and labouring at the foundation. The 
YkBtai is the great subject of his anxiety: 
and in the busy exercise of mourning, and 
confessing, and praying, and studying the 
right numagement of his heart, he may take 
np months or years before he come to the 
deformities of his outward and ordinary 
conduct I will venture to go ferther, mv 
brethren, and assert, that if this be the trade 
he is on, it will be a ffreat chance if he ever 
come to them at aH To the end of his dasrs 
he may be a talking, and inquiring, and 
speculating, and I doubt not, along with all 
this, a church-going and ordinance-lovmf 
Cauistian. But I am much afraid that he is» 
practically speaking, not m the way to the 
sc^ attainments of a Christian, whose light 
shines before men. All that meets the eye 
of daily observers, may have undenone no 
diange whatever, and the life of the poor 
man may be nothing better than the dream 
of a ddusive and bewildering speculation. 

Now, it is very true that, agreeably to tiie 
remarks with which I prefaced this argu- 
ment, the g[reat and ultimate aim of all re- 
formation is to reform the hearty and to 
bring it into such a state of p^rinciple and 
desire, that God may be glorified m soul 
and in spirit, as well as in body. This is 
the pomt that is ever to be sousht after, and 
ever to be pressed forward to. Underasense 
of his denciendes from this point, a true 
Christian will read diligently, that he may 
learn the gospel method of arriving at it. 
He will pray diligently that the clean heart 
may be created, and the right spirit may be 
renewed within him. The earnestness of 
his attention to this matter will shut him up 
more and more mto the faith of that perfect 
sacrifice, which his short-cominis tram a 
holy and heart-searching law will ever re- 
mind bun c^ as the firm and the only ground 
of his acceptance with Ood. The same ho- 
nest reliance on the divine testunony, which 
leads him to dose with the doctrine of the 
atonement, and to rejoice in it, win also lead 
him to dose with the doctrine of sanctificar 
tion, and diligently to aspire after it Now, 
in the business of so aspiring after this dn 
Ject. it is not enough that he read diligentty 
m the Word; it is not enough that he pray 
ntly for the Spirit iTiese are two in- 
ents in the business of seeking after 

object, but they are not the only ones; 

and what I lament is, thut a fear about the 
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entireness of his orthodoxy leads many a 
z^ous inquirer to look coldly and askance 
at another ingredient in this business. He 
should not only read diligently, and pray 
diligently, but he should do diligently every 
one right thing that is within his reach, and 
that he finds himself to have strength for. 

Any one author who talks of the insig- 
nificance of doings, in such a way as practi- 
cally to restrain an inquirer from vigorously 
and immediately entering upon the perform- 
ance of them, misleads that inquirer from 
the scriptural method, by which we are di- 
rected to a greater measure of light and of 
holiness than we are yet in possession of. 
He detaches one essential ingredient from 
the business of seeking. He may set the 
spirit of his reader a roaming over some 
field of airy speculation ; but he works no 
such salutary effect upon his spirit, as 
evinces itself by any one visible or substan- 
tial reformation. I have often and often 
attempted to press this lesson upon you, my 
brethren ; and I bear you testimony, that, 
while a resistance to practical preaching 
has been imputed to the zealous professors 
of orthodoxy, you listened with patience, 
and I trust not without fhiit, when address- 
ing you as if you had just begun to stir 
r ourselves in the matter of your salvation, 
ranked it among my preliminary instruc- 
tions, that you should cease from the evil 
of your doings ; that you should give up all 
that you know to be wrong in your ordi- 
nary conduct ; that the thief should restrain 
himself from stealing, the liar from false- 
hood, the evil speaker from backbiting, the 
8k>thful labourer in the field from eye-ser- 
vice, the faithless housemaid in the family 
firom all purloming and all idleness. 

The subterfuges of hypocrisy are endless ; 
and if it can find one in a system of theo- 
logy, it will be as glad of it from that quar- 
ter *a4 from any other. Some there are who 
deafen the impressions of all these dhrect 
and immediate admonitions, by saying, that 
before all these doings are insisted on, we 
must lay well and latx)ur well at the foun- 
dation pf faith hi Christ, without whom 
we can do tiothmg. The truth, that with- 
out Christ we can do nothing, is unquestion- 
able ; but it would take many a paragraph 
to expose its want of application to the use 
that IS thus made of it. But to cut short 
this plea of indolence for delaying the pain- 
ful work of surrendering all that is vicious 
in conduct ; let me put it to your common 
sense whether a thief would not, and could 
not give up stealing for a week, if he had 
the reward of a fortune waiting nim at the 
end of it ; whether, upon the same reward, 
an evil speaker couM not, for the same time, 
impose a restraint upon his lips, and the 
slothful servant become a most pains-talci»g 
and diligent worker, and 'the liar maintam 
M undeviating truth throughout all his con- 



versations. Each of these would find Ua 
self to have strength for these things, were 
the inducement of a certain ten^ral re- 
ward held out, or the dread of a certaia 
temporal punishment were made to hang 
over him Now, for the temporal poDkh- 
ment, I substitute the call or, *< Flee from 
the coming wrath." Let this call have the 
effect it should have, and the effect it actually 
does have, on many who are not warped 
by a misleading speculation, and it will 
make them stir up such strength as ibef 
possess, and give up, indeed, much of thenr 
actual misconduct This effect it had in the 
days of John the Baptist People, on bis 
call, gave up their violence and tfa|pr extor- 
tions, and the evil of many of their doings, 
and were Uius put into what God in dm 
wisdom counted a fit state of preparatkm 
for the Saviour. If there was any thinff in 
the revelation of the Gospel calcuiatea to 
supersede this cidl of, <' Cease you iVom the 
evil of your doings," then I could under- 
stand the indifference, or the positxre hos- 
tility of zealous pretenders to the woric of 
addressing practical exhortation to imrairen 
at ^e very outset of their progress. But so 
far from beinff superseded by any thing 
that the Gospel lays before us, the Autiior, 
and the first preachers of the Goqiel, just 
took up the lesson of John, and at the very 
commencement of their mhiistry did Uiey 
urge it up)on people to turn them from the 
evil of their doings. Repent and believe the 
Gospel, says our Saviour. Repent and turn 
unto God, and do works meet for repent- 
ance, says the apostle PauL And there 
must be something wrong, my brethren, if 
you resist me urging it upon vou, to give 
up at this moment, even though it should 
be the first moment of your concern about 
salration, to give up all that is obviously 
wrong ; to turn you to aU that is obviondy 
right; to grapple with every sin you can 
lay your hand upon ; and if it be true, in 
point of experience and conunon sense, that 
many a misdeed may be put away from 
you on the allurement of some temporal 
leward ; then if you have faith in the reality 
of eternal things, the hope of an escape from 
the coming wrath may and will tell imme- 
diately upon you, and we shall see among 
you a stir, and a diligence, and a douig,and 
a visible reformation. 

It is a great matter to chase away all mys- 
ticism from the path by whic^ a smner is 
led unto God : and it is to be lamented that 
many a speculation of many a respected di- 
vine, has the effect of throwing a aarkentng 
cloud of perplexity over the very entrance 
of this path. I teu you a rery plain things 
and, if it be true, it is surely of Importance 
that you ^should know it, when I tell ^u, 
that if you are a servant, and are visited 
with a desire after salvation, then a faithful 
performance of your daily task is a step 
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without which the object you aim at is im- 
aUainable. If you are a son, a more punc- 
tual fulfilment of your parent's bidding is 
another step. If you are a neighbour, a 
more civil and obliging deportment to those 
around you is another step. If ^ou are a 
doder, the adoption of a just weight and a 
just measure is another step. There are 
800^ who, afraid of your attempting to get 
acceptance with God by the merit of yotur 
own doings, would not venture to uree all 
this at the outset, lest they should lead you 
to rest on a delusive ground of confidence. 
They would try to get a perfect and a clear 
understaading of the right ground of ac- 
ceptance ptablished, previotu to the use of 
any sufih urgency; and then, upon this 
piinciple being well laid within you, they 
might take the liberty of telling you your 
duty. Their fearfulness upon this point 
forms a very striking contrast to the free, 
and unembarrassed, and energetic manner, 
in which the Bible, both of the Old and 
New Tflstament, calls on every man who 
conies within the reach of a hearing, to 
cease from all sin, and turn him to all 
righteousness. In following its example, 
let us be fearleea of aU consequences. It 
may not suit the artificial processes of some 
of our systems, nor fall in with the order 
of their well-weighed and carefully arranged 
articles, to tell at the very outset of those 
obvious reformations which I am now 
pressiog upon you. But sure I am, that an 
apostle would have felt no difficulty on the 
subject ; nor whatever the visible sin which 
deformed you^ or whatever the visible act 
of obedience in which you were deficient, 
wouki he have been restrained from giving 
hisimmediate enerffy to the work of calling 
on you to abstain uom the one and to do 
thr other. 

The disciples of John could not have 
such a clear view of the ground of accept- 
ance before Grod, as an enlightened disciple 
of the apostles. Yet the want of this clear 
Tiew did not prevent Uiem from being right 
snbjectsfor John's preparatory instructions. 
And what were tnese instructions? Sol- 
diers were called on to give up their vio- 
leaoe, and publicans their exactions, and 
rich men the confinement of their own 
wealth to their own gratification ; and will 
any man hesitate for a moment to decide 
whether those who turned away from 
the directions of the forerunner, or those 
who followed them^ were in the likeliest 
state for receiving hght and improvement 
^rom the subsequent teaching of the Sa- 
viouf? 

But there is one difference between them 
and us. The whole pf Christ's teaching, 
as put down in the word of God, is already 
bi^re us. Now what precise effect should 
this have upon the nature of an initiatory 
*<Wres8 to sinners? The right answer to 



this question will confirm, or it will demo 
lish the whole of our preceding argument. 
The alone ground or acceptance, is the 
righteousness of Christ imputed to all who 
bdieve. This truth deserves to be taken 
up, and urged immediately in the hearing 
of all who are within, the reach of the 
preacher's voice. Till this truth be re- 
ceived, there should be no rest to the sin- 
ner, there is no reconciliation with God. nor 
will he attain that consun^mation of noli- 
ness, without which there can be no meet- 
ness for the enjoyment of heaven. But 
some are readier to receive this truth than 
others. The reforming publicans and ha^ 
lots of John were m a state of greater readi- 
ness to receive this truth, than either the 
Pharisees, or those pubUcans and harlots 
who, unmindful of John, still perlisted in 
their huquities. And who will be in greater 
readiness to receive this truth in the present 
day ? Will it be the obstinate ana deter- 
muiate doers of all that is sinful, and that 
too in the face of a call, that they should do 
works meet for repentance? Or will it be 
those who, under the influence of this call, 
do what the disciples of John did before 
them, turn them firom the evil of theur ma- 
nifest iniquities, and so give proof of their 
earnestness m the way of salvation ? It is 
true that, along with such a call, we might 
now urge a truth which even John could 
not But are we to suspend the call of 
doing works meet for repentance, till this 
truth be urged and established in the mind 
of the hearer? Surely, if God thought it 
wise to i^y sinners with a call to turn them 
from the evil of their ways, before he fully 
revealed to them the evangelical ground of 
their acceptance, we may count it scriptural 
and safe to ply them with this csUl at the 
same tim^ that we state to them the evan- 
gelical ground of their acceptance. 

It is true, that the statement may not be 
comprehended all at once. It may be years 
before it is listened to by the careless, before 
it is rested in by the desponding, before the 
comfort of it is at all felt or appropriated by 
. the doubting and melancholy inqmrer. Now 
what I contend for is, that during this in- 
terval of time, these people may and oug^t 
to be urged with the call of departmg from 
their iniquities. This very call was brought 
to bear on the disciples of John, before the 
ground of their acceptance was fWly made 
known to them ; and it might be brought to 
bear on sinners now, even though it should 
be before the ground of their acceptance be 
fully understood by them. The eflfect of 
this preparatory instruction in these days, 
was to fit John's disciples for the subse- 
quent revelation of Christ and his apostles. 
It is true that we are in possession of that 
dottrine which they only had the prospect 
of. But it accords with experience, that 
this doctrine might be addressed without 
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efieet foryean to men inquiring after sal- 
vation, llie doctrine of justification by the 
righteousness of Christ, might be announced 
in all its force, and in all its simplicity, to 
men who hold out against it; and you 
would surely say of them, that the way of 
the Lord had not been prepared to their 
minds, nor his paths made straight Now 
we read of such a preparation set agoing 
in behalf of men to whom this doctrine had 
not yet been revealed. Will this prepara- 
tion be altogether ineffectual in behalf of 
men, by whom this doctrine is not yet un- 
derstood ? Surely it is quite evident, that 
in the days of John, men who, in obedience 
to his call, were struggling with their sins, 
were in a likelier way for receiving those 
larger measures of truth, which were after- 
ward rqprealed, than they who, in the face 
of that call, were obstinately and presumj)- 
tuously retaining them. Suffer us to avail 
ourselves of the same advantage now. You, 
my brethren, who, in obedience to the calls 
that have been sounded in your hearing, are 
struggling with your sins, are in a likelier 
way lor receiving those larger measures of 
truth which are now reveued, than those 
of vou who feel no earnestness, and are 
making no endeavours upon the subject 
While, thcref5re, I announce to you, in the 
most distinct terms, that you will not be 
saved unless you are found in the righteous- 
ness of Christ, this will not restrain me at 
the very same time from doing what John 
did. You know how his disciples were 
prepared for the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
who guides unto all truth ; and while I do 
, not think that any one point of time is too 
«arlY for oflfering Christ to you, in all the 
benefits of his sacrifice^ in all the imputed 
merits of his perfect nghtoousness, in all 
the privileges which he has proclaimed and 
purchased for believers ; all I contend for 
IS, that neither is there any point of time too 
early for letting you know, that all sin must 
be abandoned, for calling on you to enter 
into the work of struggling with all sin im- 
mediately, for warning you, that while you 
persist in those sinful actions which you 
might give up, and would give up, were 
a temporal inducement held out to you, I 
have no evidence of your receiving benefit 
Irot^ the word of salvation that I am sound- 
ing in your ears. There is surely room for 
telling sinners more than one thing, in the 
course of the very earliest lesson that is laid 
before them. It is an exclusive deference 
to the one point, and the one principle, and 
the bringing of every thing else into a forced 
subordination upon it, which has enfeebled 
many an attempt to turn sinners to Christ 
from their iniquities. I can surely tell a man, 
that unless he is walking in a particular line, 
he will not reach the object he is aiming at; 
and I can tell him at the same time, that 
neither will he reach it, unless he have his 



eyes open, and he look apontbe€ib)eal. Oli 
these two unquestionable truths, I bid hia 
both walk and look at the same time, and 
at the same time he can do both. In the 
same manner I may tell a man, that unloB 
he give up stealing he shall not readi hea- 
ven ; and I may ali^ tell him, that unlm 
he accept, by faith, Christ as his alone Sa- 
viour, he shall not reach heaven. On these 
two truths I found two practical directioDs; 
and I must be convinced, that the doing of 
the one hinders the doing of the other, ere 
I desist from that which the first teacbea 
of Christianity did before me,— prodann 
Christ, and within the compass of the same 
breathuig, call on men to do wutks meet 
for repentance. ^^' 

In the order of time, the practical in- 
structions of John went before the full an- 
nouncement of the doctrines of salvatioii. 
I do not think, however, that this order is 
authoritative upon us; but fhr less do I 
think that our full possession of the doc- 
trine of salvation confers any authoritj 
upon us for reversing the historical prooesi 
or the New Testament I bring all the 
truths which the teachers of these days ad- 
dressed to the sinners among whom they 
labour, to bear immediately upon you sin- 
ners now. And while I <»11 upon yon to 
turn from the evil of your ways, I also wan 
you of the danger of putting away from yon 
the oflfered Saviour, or refusing all your 
confidence in that name than which there 
is no other given under heaven wher^ 
men can be saved. 

If by (aith be meant the embracing of 
one doctrine, then I can understand bow 
some might be alarmed lest an outset so 
practical should depose faith from the pre- 
cedency which belongs to it But if bf 
faith be meant a reliance upon the wh^ 
testimony of Scripture, then the precedency 
of faith is not at all broken in upon. U^ on 
the call of << Flee from the coming wra&," 
I get you to struggle it with your more pil- 
pSble iniquities, I see in that very struggle 
the operation of a &ith in the divine teoti- 
mony about the realities of an invisible 
world, and I have reason to bless God that 
he has wrought in you what I am sure no 
argument and no vehemence of mine could, \ 
without the power of his Spirit, ever have 
accomplished. Those of you who have thus 
evinced one exercise of faith, I look upon 
as more hopeful subjects for another exe^ 
else, than those of you who remain trenched , 
in obstinacy and unconcern. And when I 
teU the former, that nothing will fd them 
acceptance with God, but the mediation of 
Christ offered to all who come, it will be to 
them, and not to the latter, that I should 
look for an earnest desire after the offered > 
Saviour. When I tell them that they affront 
God by not receiving the record which he 
gives of his Son, it will be to them and 
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not to the o^en, that I shall look for a 
rabnilsnfe and thanktul acquiescence in the 
whole of his salvation ; and thus passing 
with the docility of little children i^om one 
lesson of the Bible to another ; these are the 
people who, working because God so bids 
them, will count that a man is not justified 
by tbue works of the law, because God so 
tdls them; these are the people who, not 
ofliBiided by what Christ told them at the 
outset, that he who cometh unto him must 
ibmke all, will evince their willm^ness to 
forsake all, by turning from their iniquities, 
and coming untd Chnst ; these are the peo- 
ple who, while they do what tiiev may 
with their hands, will think that while their 
heart is n^directed to the love of God, Aey 
have done nothing ; and counting it a ihith- 
ful saying, that without Christ they can do 
nothing, then^ will take to him as their sanc- 
tifier as well as their Saviour, and having 
received him as the Lord their righteous- 
ness, will ever repair to him and keep by 
him as the Lord their strength. 

While I urge upon you the doinff of 
cfoy obviously right thing, you will not 
conceive of me that I want you to rest in 
this doing. I trust that my introductory 
paragraphs may convince you how much 
of this doing may be gone through, and 
yet the mighty object of the obedience of 
the willing heart might be unreached and 
unaccomplished. Not'to urge the doing, lest 
you should rest, would be to deviate from 
scriptural example. And again, to urge the 
doing, and leave you to rest, would be also 
to deviate from scriptural example. John 
the Baptist urged the domg of many things, 
and his foithful disciples set themselves to 
the poformanoe of what he bade them 
do. They entered immediately on the field 
of active and diligent service. But did they 
stop short? No; out of the very preach- 
ing of their master did they obtam a cau- 
tkm against resting ; and the same snbmis- 
nve deference to his authority, m virtue of 
which they were set a working, led them 
also, along with theur workmg at the things 
which he set them to. to look forward to 
greater things than tnese. He told them 
snwessly, tb^t all his preaching was as no- 
thmg to the preaching of one who was to 
come after him. They were diligent with 
present things, but be assured that they 
combined with this diligence the attitude 
of looking forward to greater things. Is 
this the attitude of men who place theu- 
rapose and their dependance upon the per- 
formances on hand? Was it not the atti- 
tude of men walking in the way revealed 
hy a messenger from heaven, to the object 
whidi this messenger pointed out to them? 
I call on you to commence at this moment 
«n unmediate struggle with all sin, and an 
immediate striving after all rifliteousness ; 
hot I wonhl not be completing even the 



lesson of John, and far less would I bd 
bringing forward the counsel of God, as 
made known to us in his subsequent reve- 
lation, were I to say any thing which led 
you to stop short at those visible reforma- 
tions, which formed (he great burden of 
John's practical addresses to his country- 
men ; and therefore along with your do- 
ing, and most diligently doing afi that is 
within your reach, I call on you to pray, 
and most ferventl^ and faithnilly to pray 
for that larger baptism of the Holy Ghost 
by which your hearts may be cleansed 
from all their corruptions, and you be en- 
abled to render unto God all the purity of a 
spiritual obedience. 

I cannot expatiate within the limits of 
this short address on the texts both of the 
Old and New Testament which serve to 
establish, that the right attitude of a return- 
ing sinner is what f have sometimes caUed 
in your hearing, the compound attitude of 
service and expectation. But I shall re- 
peat a few of these texts, that they may 
suggest what you have been in the habit 
of hearing from me upon this subject 
^ And Samuel spake to all the house of Is- 
rael, saying, if ye do return unto the Lord 
with all your hearts, then put away the 
strange sods and Ashtaroth from among 
you, and prepare your hearts unto the 
Lord, and serve him only, and he will de- 
liver you out of the hand of the Philistines. 
Then the children of Israel did put away 
Baalim and Ashtaroth, and served the Lora 
alone." ''They will not frame their doings 
to turn unto the Lord.»» « Thus saHh. the 
Lord, keep ye judgment and do justice, ibr 
my salvation is near to come, and my righ- 
teousness to be revealed. Blessed a the 
man that doeth this, and the son of man 
that layeth hold on it, that keepeth the 
Sabbath fh>m polluting it, and keepeth his 
hand ttom doing eviL^ ^ Deal thy bread 
to the hungry, and bring the poor that are 
cast out into thy house. When thou seest 
the naked, cover him, and hide not thy- 
self fh)m tnine own flesh. Then shall thy 
light break forth as the morning, and thine 
health shall spring forth speedfly, and thy 
righteousness shall go before thee; the 
glory of the Lord shall be tfiy rerewaid.'* 
''He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me, and 
he tnat loveth me shall be loved of my Fa- 
ther, and I will love him, and will manifest 
mysdf unto him." " For whosoever hath, 
to him shidl be given, and he shajl have 
more abundance ; but whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken away even that he 
hath." "Whosoever, therefore, shall break 
one of these least commandments, and shaU 
teach men so, he shall be called the least in 
the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever 
shall do and teach them, the same shall be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven." 
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"And we are witnesses of these things; 
and so Is also the Holy Ghost, whom God 
hath given to them that ohey him." '< Trust 
in the Lord and do good." 

But danger presses on us in every direc- 
tion ; and m the woilt of dividing the word 
of truth, many, and very many, are the ob- 
stacles which lie in the way of our doing 
it rightly. When a minister gives his 
strength to one particular lesson, it often 
carries in it the appearance of his neglect- 
ing all the rest, and throwing into the 
ba^ ground other lessons of equal im- 
portance. It might require the ministra- 
tions of many years to do away this ap- 
pearance. Sure I am, that I despair of 
doing it away within the limits of this 
short address to any but yourselves. You 
know all that I have ur^ed upon the ground 
of your acceptance with God; upon the 
ireeness of that offer which is by Christ 
Jesus; upon the honest invitations which 
every where abound in the Gospel, that all 
who will, may take hold of it ; upon the 
necessity of being found by God not in 
your own righteousness, but in the righ- 
teousness which is of Christ; upon the 
helplessness of man, and how all the strug- 
glings of his own unaided strength can 
never carry him to the length of a spiritual 
obedience ; upon the darkness and enmity 
of his mind about the things of God, and 
how this can never be dissolved, till he 
who by nature stands afar off is brought 
near by the blood of the atonement, and he 
receives that repentance and that remis- 
sion of sms, which Christ is exalted a 
Prince and a Saviour to dispense to all who 
believe in him. These are offers and doc- 
trines which mi^ht be addressed, and ought 
to be addressed immediately to all. But the 
call I have been urging upon you through 
the whole of this pamphlet, of " Cease ye 
from your manifest transgressions," should 
be afldressed along with Uiem. 

Now, here lies the difficulty with many a 
smcere lover of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
He feels a backwardness in urging this call, 
lest it should some how or other impair 
the freeness of the offer, or encroach upon 
the singleness of that wtiich is stated to be 
our alone meritorious ground of acceptance 
before God. In reply to this, let it be well 
observed, that though the offer be at all 
times free, it is not at all times listened to ; 
and though the only ground of acceptance 
be that righteousness of Christ which is 
unto al} them and upon all them that be- 
lieve, yet some are in likelier circumstances 
for being brouffht to this belief than others. 
There is one class of hearers who are in a 
greater state of readiness for being impress- 
ed by the Gospel than another,— and l fear 
that all the use has not been made of this 
prmciple, which Scripture and experience 
warrant us to do. Every attempt to work 



man into a readiness for receiving the oiler 
has been discouraged,' as if it carried in it a 
reflection against the freeness of the offer 
itself. The obddient disciples of John were 
mpre prepared for the doctrines of grace, 
than the careless hearers of this pn^het; 
but their obedience did not confer any 
claim of merit upon them, it only made 
them more disposed to receive the good 
tidings of that salvation which was alu>- 
{^ether of grace. A despiser of ordnances 
IS put into a likelier situation for receiving 
the free offer of the Gospel, by being pr^ 
vailed upon to attend a church where thb 
offer is urged upon his acceptance. His 
attendance does not impair the fre^icss of 
the offer. Yet where is the mqft so warp- 
ed by a misleading speculation, as to deny 
that the doing of this previous to his union 
with Christ, and preparatory to that union, 
may be the very mean of the free c^r be^ 
ing received. Again, it is the lesson boUi of 
experience and of tlie Bible, that the young 
are likelier subjects for redigious instruc- 
tion than the old. The free offer may and 
ought to be addressed to both these classes; 
but generally speaking, it is in point of 
fact more productive of eood when ad- 
dressed to the first class than the second. 
And we do not say that youth confers any 
meritorious title to salvation, nor do we 
make any reflection on the flreeness of the 
offer, when we urge it upon the young, 
lest they should get old, and it have lea 
chance of being laid before them with ac- 
ceptance. We make no reflection upon the 
ofl»r as to its character of freeness, but ve 
proceed upon the obvious fact, tha^ free as 
it is, it is not so readily listened to or laid 
hold of by the second class of hearers as 
by the flrst And, lastly, when addressing 
sinners now, all of them might and ought 
to be plied with the free offer of salvation 
at the very outset But if it be true, that 
those of them who wilfully persist in those 
misdoings, which they could give up on 
the inducement of a temporal reward, will 
not, in point of fact, be so impressed by the 
offer, or be so disposed to accept of it, as 
those who (on the call of—" Flee from the 
coming \vrath ;") and on Doing toM, that 
unless they repent they shall peri^ ; and 
on being made to know, what our Saviour 
made inouirers know at the very starting 
point of tneir progress as his disciples, that 
ne who foUoweth after him must forsake 
fdl,) have begtm to break off their sins, and 
to put the evil of their doings awmy from 
them : then we are not stripping the offer 
of its attribute of perfect freeness, but we 
are only doing what God in his wisdom 
did two thousand years ago ; we ar% under 
Him, preparing souls for the reoeptfon of 
this offer, when along with the bnstneaB of j 
proposing it| which we cannot d^toe eariy. 
we bring the urgency of an inuaediale tall 
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to bear on the children of iniquity, that 
Aey should cease to do eyil, and learn to 
dowelU • 

The publicans and harlots entered into 
the kingdom of Ood before the Pharisees, 
and yet the lattar were free from the out- 
waro transgressions of the former. Now, 
the fear which restrains many from lifting 
the immediate call of— '< Cease ye from your 
transgressions," is, lest it shoidd put those 
whoobey the call into the state of Pharisees ; 
iDd there is a secret, though not avowed, 
impression in their minds, Uiat it were bet- 
ter lor their hearers to remain in the state 
of publicans and harlots, and in this state to 
have the offer of Christ and all his benefits 
set beford them. But mark well, that it 
was not the publicans and harlots who per- 
sisted in their iniquities, but the^ who 
oodnted John to be a prophet, and m obe- 
dience to his call, were putting their iniqui- 
ties away from them, who had the advan- 
tage of the Pharisees. None will surely 
aay, that those of them who continued as 
they were, were put into a state of prepara- 
tion for the Saviour by the preacning of 
John. Some will be afraid to say, that 
those of them who gave up their iniciuities 
at the biddings of ^hn, were put into a 
8}ate of preparation, lest it should encourage 
a Pharisaical confidence in our own doings. 
But mark the distinction between these and 
tbe Pharisees : The Pharisees mi^ht be as 
free as the reforming publicans and harlots, 
of those visible transgressions which cha- 
ncterized them; but on this they rested 
their confidence, and put the offered Sa- 
Yionr away from ^em. The publicans and 
iiariots, so fhr from resting their confidence 
<ni the degree of reformation which the^ 
bad accomplished, were prompted to this 
leformatbn by the hope of the coming Sar 
viour. They cennected with all their do- 
ings the expectation of greater things. 
They waited for the kingdom of God that 
was at hand : and the preaching of John,- 
onder the influence of which they had put 
&way from them many of their misdeeds, 
coold never lead them to stop short at this 
degree of amendment, when the very same 
loEn told them of .one who was to come af- 
ter huD, in comparison of whom he and all 
liis sermons were as no^infl. The Saviour 
did come, and he said of those publicans 
uid harlots who believed and repented at 
the preachhig of John, that they entered 
^ Kingdom of heaven before tne Phar^ 
•ses. They had not earned that kingdom 
by their doings, but they were in a fitter 
uui readier state fbr receiving the tidings 
of it. The ffospd came to them on the 
footing of a me and unmerited ofSst; and 
on this footuig it should be proposed to all. 
Bnt it « not on this footing that it wOI be 
accepted by alL Not by men who, ftiee 
from many glaring and yiBft>le iniquities, 



rest on the decency of their own charaeter; 
—not by men who, deibrmed by these ini- 
quities, still wilfUUy and (^»tinate]y persist 
in them ; but by men who, earnest in their 
inquhies after salvation, and who, made to 
know, as they pught to be at the very out- 
set of their mouiries, that it is a salvation 
from sin as w^ as from punishment, have 
given up the practicaof their outward ini- 
ouities, as the first fhiit and evidence of 
tneir earnestness. 

Let me, therefore, in addition to the les- 
son I have already urged upon you, warn 
you agauist a pharisaical confidence in 

four own doings. While, on the one hand, 
tell you that none are truly seeking who 
have not begun to do ; I, on the other hand, 
feU 3rou, that none have truly found who 
have not taken up with Christ as ihe end of 
the law for righteousness. Let Jesus Christ, 
the same to^ay, yesterday, and for ever, 
be the end of your conversation. Never 
take rest till you have found it in him. You 
neter will have a well-grounded comfort in 
your intercourse with God, till you have 
leamed the way of going to the throne of his 
grace in fellowship with Christ as your ap- 
pointed Mediator ; — you never will rejoice 
in hope of the coming glory, till your peace 
be made with God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord ; you never will be sure of par- 
don, till you rest in* the forgiveness of your 
sins as coming to you through the redemp- 
tion which is in his blood. And what is 
more, addressing you as a people who have 
received a practical impulse to the obe- 
dience of the commandments, never forget* 
thatj while the reformation of your first and 
earbest stages in the christian life went no 
farther than to the amendment of your more 
obvious and visiUe deficiencies, this refor- 
mation, to be completed, must bring the 
soul and spirit, as well a^the body, under 
a subserviency to the glory* of God ; and it 
never can be completed but by the shed- 
ding abroad of that spirit which is daily 
poured on the daily prayers of believers : 
and I caU upon you alwasrs to look up to 
God throuffh the channel of Christ's ap- 
pointed meidiatorship, that you may receive 
through this same channef a constant and 
ever mcreasing supply of the washinff of 
regeneration and renewing of die Holy 
Ghost 

I call upon yon to be np and doing; but 
I call upon yon with the very same bieath, 
not to rest salistfed with any dark, or con- 
ftised notions about jrour way of acceptance 
with God; ai^d let it be your earnest and 
never-ceasbig object to be found in that 
way. While yon have the conmiandments 
ana keep them, look at the same time for 
the promised manifestations. To be indif- 
ferent whether you have a dear understand- 
ing of the righteousness of Christ, is the 
same as thmJdBg it not woi[th your while 
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to inquire into that which God thought it 
worth his while to give uphb Son unto the 
% death tbnt he might accorophsh. It i« to 
affront God, by letting him speak while you 
refuse to listen or attend to him. Have a 
care, lest it be an insulting sentiment on 
your part, as to the worth of your polluted 
services, and that, sinful as they are, and 
defective as they ar^ they are good enough 
for God. Lean not oil such a bruised reed ; 
but let Christ, in all the perfection of that 
righteousness, which is unto all them and 
upon all them that believe, be the alone 
ropk of your confidence. Your feet will 
never get on a sure place till they be estab- 
lished on that foundation than which there 
is no other ; and to delay a single moment 
in your attempts to reach it, and to find 
rest upon it, after it is so broadly announced 
to you, is to incur the aggravated guilt of 
those who neglect the creat salvation, and 
who make God a liar, by suspending their 
belief of that record which he hath given of 
his Son,— '* And this is the record that God 
hath given us eternal life, and this life is in 
his Son." 

Again I call upon you to be up and doing ; 
and I call upon you to accept of Christ as 
your alone Saviour : but I call upon you, 
at the same time, to look to ^e whole ex- 
tent of his salvation. ^ Yon hath he quick- 
ened, having forgiven you all trespasses." 
There is the forgiveness of all that has been 
dead, and sinful, and alienated within you: 
but tnere is also a quickening, and a reform- 
ing, and a putting within you a near and a 
lively sense of God, so as tliat you may 

' henceforth serve him with newness of heart, 
and walk before him in all newness of life 
and of conversation. Your hearts win be 
enlarged, so as that you may run the way 
of all the commandmenta 0, how it puts 
to flight all Pharisaical confidence in the 
present exercises of obedience, when one 
casts an enlightened eye over the whole 
extent of the Christian race, and thinks of 
the mighty extent of those attainments 
which were exemplified by the disciples of 
the New Testament ! The service wnich I 
now yield, and is perhaps offered up in the 
spirit of bondage, must be offered up in the 
spirit of adoption. It must be the obe- 
dience of a child, who 3ridds the wilHng 
homage of his afifections to his reconciled 
father. It must be the obedience of the 
heart: and O how far is a slavish perform- 
ance of the bidden task, from the consent 

' of the inner man to' the law of that God 
whom he delights to honour ! This love to 
him, and delist in him, occupy the fore- 
most place in the list of the bidden require- 
ments.. If I love the creature more than 
the Creator, I trample on the authority of 
the first and greatest of the commandmwits ; 
imd what an imposing exhibition of so- 
taiety, and justice, and almsgiving, and reli- 



gious decency, may be- presented in thi 
character and doings of him whose oonrer- 
sation is not in«heaven, who minds e&rtUy 
things, who loves his wealth more than 
God, who likes his ease and <;oinfort oq thii 
side of time more than all his prospects on 
the other side of it, and who, tberefore^ 
though he may never have looked opoa 
him^ to be any thing else than a £ur 
Christian, is .looked upon by every ^iiitinl 
being as a rebel to his God, with Uie prin- 
ciple of rebellion firmly seated in his most 
vital part, even in his heart, turned in cold- 
ness and alienation away from him. 

But if God be looked upon by yoQ as a 
Father with whom you are reconciled 
through the blood of sprinkling, It will not 
be so with you. Now, this is what becaDs 
you to do. He gives you a warrant to 
choose Jiim as your God. He offers him- 
self to your acceptance, and beseeches all 
to whom the word of salvation is sent, to 
be reconciled to Him. It is indeed a won- 
derful chanjyre in (he state of a heart, when, 
giving up Its coldness and indifference to 
God, (and I call upon every cardess and 
unawakened man to tell me, upon his bo- 
nest^, whether tiiis be not Uie actual state 
of his heart,) it surrenders itself to him witli 
the warm and the willing tribute of aD its 
afibctions. Now, there is not one power, 
witlun the compass of nature, that can 
bring about this change. It does not lie 
with man to give up the radical iniquity of 
an alienated heart; the Ethiopian naVas 
soon change his skin, and the leopard his 
spots. But what cannot be done hy biflH 
is done to him, when he accepts of the Oos- 
peL The promises of Christ are abundant- 
ly peformed upon all who trust in hin. 
Through him is the dispensation of forigire- 
neas, and with him is the disp^isatioo of 
the all-powerful and allrfiubduhig SpmL 
While, then, with the very first mention of 
his name, I call on you to cease your band 
from doing evil, surely there is nothing in 
the call that can lead you to stop at any 
one point of obedience, when I, at the same 
time, tell you of the mighty change that 
must be accomplished, ere you are meet 
for the inheritance pf the saints. You mitft 
be made the workmanship of God ; yoa 
must be bom again ; you must be made to 
feel your dependence on the power of the 
renewing Spirit; and that power nutft 
come down upoa you, and keep by you, 
and by his ever-needed supplies must form 
the habitual answer to your habitual and 
believing prayers. 

I have now got upon ground on whi^ 
many will refuse to go a£ng with m«. J 
can get their testimony to the spectacte a 
a reforming people, puttmg the visible ini- 
quities of stealing, and lying, and evil 
opeakingf %xtd drunkenness, away from 
them; but from the moment we eoine to 
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tte only principle which confers any ralue 
on tbeae yisible expreasionft. even the wil- 
ling homage of the heart to God, and to his 
law in aU its spirituality and extent; and 
from the moment that we come to the only 
expedimit by which such a principle cnn 
ever obtain an establishment within us, 
(and we challenge them to 'attempt the 
establishment of this principle in any other 
way,]^ even the operation of that spirit 
whicn is given to those who accept of 
Christ as he is laid before us in the Gospel ; 
then, and at that moment, are we looked 
upon as having entered within the borders 
of fmiaticism ; and, while they lavish their 
superficial admiration on the flowers of 
virtue, do they refuse the patience of their 
attention to the root from which they 
spring, or to the nourishment which main- 
tains them. 

And here I cannot but record the effect 
of an actual though undesigned experiment, 
which I prosecuted for upwards of twelve 
years among you. For the greater part of 
that time, I could expatiate on the meanness 
of didionesty, on the villainy of falsehood, 
on the despicable arts of calumny, — in a 
word, upon all those deformities of charac- 
ter, which awaken the natural indignation 
of the human heart against the p^ts and 
the disturbers of human society. Now 
could I, upon the strength of these warm 
expostulations, have got the thief to give 
up liis stealing, and the evil speaker his 
censoriousness, and the liar his deviations 
iK>m truth, I should have felt all the repose 
of one who had gotten his ultimate object. 
It never occurred to me that all this might 
have beendone, and yet every soul of every 
hearer have remained in full alienation from 
God ; and that even could I have establi^ed 
in the bosom of one who stole, such a prin- 
ciple of abhorrence at the meanness of dis- 
honesty, that he was prevailed upon to steal 
no mor^ he might still have retamed a heart 
as completely unturned to God, and as to- 
tally unpossessed by a princii^e of love to 
Him, as before. In a WOTd. though I might 
have made him a more upright and honour- 
able man, I might have left him as destitute 
of the essence of reliffious principle as ever. 
But the interesting fact is, that during the 
whole of that period in which I made no 
attempt against the natural enmity of 'the 
mind to God, while I was inattentive to the 
way in which this enmity is dissolved, even 
by the free offer on the one hand, and the 
bdieving acceptance on the other, of the 
gospel salvation; while Christ, through 
whose ))Iood the sinner, who by nature 
stands afar ofi^ is brought near to the hea- 
veidy Lawgiver whom ne has oflfbnded, was 
scarcely ever spoken of. or rooken of in 
such A way, as stripped him olWl the im- 
portance of his character and his offices, 
even at this time I certainly did press the 



reformations of honour, and truth, and in- 
tegrity among my people; but I never once 
h^urd of any such leformations having been 
effected among them. If there was any thing 
at all brought about in this way, it was more 
than ever I got any account of, I am not 
sensible, that all the vehemence with which 
I urged the virtues and the proprieties of 
social life, had the weight of a feather on 
the moral habits of my parishioner% And 
it was not till I got impressed by the utter 
alienation of the heart m all its desires and 
affections from God ; it was not till recon- 
ciliation to Him became the distinct and the 
prominent object of my ministerial exer- 
tions ;' it was not till I took the scriptural 
way of laying the metliod of reconciliation 
before them ; it was not till the free ofier 
of forgiveness through the blood of Christ 
was urged upon their acceptance, and the 
Holy Spirit given through the channel of 
Christ's mediatorship to all who ask him, 
was set before them as the unceasing object 
of their dependance and their prayers ; it 
was not, in one word, till the contemplations 
of my people were turned to these great 
and essential elements in the business of a 
soul providing for its interest with God and 
the concerns of its eternity, that I ever heard 
of any of those subordinate reformations 
which I aforetime made the earnest and the 
zealous, but I am afraid at the same time, 
the ultimate object of my earlier ministra- 
tions. Ye servants, whose scrupulous fidel- 
ity has now attracted the notice, and drawn 
forth in my hearing a delightful testimony 
from your masters, what mischief you would 
have done, had your zeal for doctrines and 
sacraments been accompanied by the sloth 
and the remissness, and what, in the pre- 
vailinff tone of moral relaxation, is counted 
the' aiuowable purloining of your earlier 
days ! But a sense of your heavenly Mas- 
ter's eye has brought andther influence to 
bear upon you; and while you are thus 
striving to adorn the doctrine of God your 
Savioiur in all things, you may. poor as yon 
are, reclaim the great ones oi the land to 
the acknowledgment of the faith. You have 
at least taught me, that to preach Christ is 
the only effi^ive way of pr^hbg morality 
in all its branches ; and out of your humble 
cottages have I gathered a lesson, which I 
pray God I may be enabled to carry witli 
all Its simplicity into a wider theatre, and to 
bring with all the power of its subduing 
efficacy upon the vices of a more crowded 
population. 

And here it gives me pleasure to observcL 
that, earnest as I have been for a plain ana 

Practical outset, the very fitst obedience of 
ohn's disciples was connected with a be- 
lief in the announcement of a conxmon Sa- 
viour. This principle was present wilh^ 
them, and had its influence on the earliest 
movements of their repentance. Faith in 
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Christ had at that time but an obscnre dawn- 
ing in their minds; but thev did not wait for 
its full and its finished splendour, till they 
should begin the work of keeping the com- 
mandments. To this infant faith there cor- 
responded a certain degree of obedience, 
and this obedience grew more enlightened, 
more spiritual, more allied with the purity 
of the heart, and the movements of the 
inner qjan, just as faith obtained its brighter 
and larger accessions in the course of the 
subseouent revelations. The disciple of 
John Keeping himself free from extortion 
and adultery, was a very diflKsrent man from 
the Pharisee, who was neither an extortioner 
nor an adulterer. The mind of the Phari- 
. see rested on his present performances ; the 
mind of the disciple was filled with the ex- 
pectation of a higher Teacher, and he look- 
ed forward to him, and was in the altitude 
5f readiness to listen and believe, and obey. 
Many of them were transferred from the 
forerunner to the Saviour, and they com- 
panied with him during his abode in the 
world, and were found with one accord in 
one place on the day of Pentecost, and 
shared in the influences of that Comforter, 
whom Christ promised to send down upon 
his disciples on earth, from the place to 
which heliad ascended in heaven ; and thus 
it is that the same men who started with 
the preaching of John at the work of put- 
ting their obvious and palpable transgres- 
sions away from them, were met afterwards 
at the distance of years living the life of 
faith m Christ, and growing in meetness 
for a spiritual inheritance, by growing in 
aU the graces and accomplishments of a 

Siritual obedience. There was a faith in 
irist, which presided over the veiy first 
steps of their practical career*; but 'it is wor- 
thy of being remarked, that they did n6t 
wait in indolence till this faith should re- 
ceive its farther augmentations. Upon this 
faith, humble as it was at its commence- 
ment, their teacher exacted a corresponding 
obedience, and this obedience, so £i|j;from 
being suspended till what was lacking in 
their faith should be perfected, was the very 
path which conductea them to larger mani- 
festations. No^v, is not faith a growing prin- 
ciple at this hour? Is not the faith of an 
incipient Christian different in its strength, 
and in the largeness of its contemplations, 
from the faith of him who, by reason of 
use, has had his senses well exercised to' dis- 
cern both the good and the evil ? I am wil- 
ling to concede it. for it accords with all 
my experience on the subject, that some an- 
ticipation, however faint, of the benefit to 
be derived from an offered Saviour ; some 
apprehension, however indistinct, of the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus: some hope. 
Inspired by the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel, and which nothing but the preach- 
ing of that Gospel in all its peculiarity will 



ever awaken in the mind^ — ^that thest arr 
the principles which preside over the very 
first movements of a sinner, casting awaj 
from him his transgressions, and returning 
unto God. 

But let us not throw any impediment in 
the way of these first movements. Let us 
have a praaical outset. Let us not be afraid 
of giving an immediate character of exer- 
tion to the very infancy of a Cluistian's 
career. To wait in slavish adherence to 
system, till the prindple of faith be dq>o- 
sited with all the tenacity of a settled as- 
surance in the mind, or the brilliancy of a 
finished light be thrown around it, wonkt 
be to act in the face of scriptural example. 
Let the gospel be preached in all Its free- 
ness at the very outset ; but let us never 
forget, that to every varying degree of iaith 
in the. mind of the hearer there goes an 
obedience along with it ; that to fon»ke the 
evil of his ways can never be pressed too 
early upon his observance; that this, 
and every subsequent degree of obe- 
dience, is the prescribed path to clearer 
manifestations ;* and that to attempt the 
establishment of a perfect faith by the siiijrie 
work of expounding the truth, is to tmke 
out a spark of mir own kindling — it is to 
do the thing in our own way— it is to 
throw aside the use of scriptural expedients, 
and to substitute the mere possession of a 
dogma, for that principle which, growing pro- 
gressively within lis, animates and sustains 
the whole course of a humble, and diligent, 
and assiduous, and painstaking Christian. 

Whence the fact, that the deridera and 
the enemies of evangelical truth set them- 
selves forward as the exclusive advocates 
of morality? It is because many .of its 
friends have not ventured to show so bold 
and so immediate a front on this subject as 
they ought to have done. They are posi- 
tivdy waid of placing moraUty on the 
fore-pound of their sp^ulations. They do 
not like it to be so prominently brought for- 
ward at the commencement of their in- 
structions. They have it, ay, and in a 
purer and holier form than its more osten- 
tatious advocates; but they have thrown 
a doctrinal barrier around it, which hides 
it from the general observation. Would it 
not be better to drag it from this conceal- 
ment — to bring if out to more immediate 
view — to place it in large and visible cha- 
racters on the very threshold of our sub- 
ject ; and if our Saviour told his country- 
men, at the very outset of their disciple- 
ship, that they who followed after him most 
forsake all, is there any thing to prevent us 
from battling it at the ver^ outset of oar 
ministrations, with all that is glarindy and 
obviously wrong ? Much shoidd be done to 
chase away^e very general delusion which 
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exists amoog the people of this country, 
that the preachers of faith are not the 
preaches* of morality. If there be any 
thing in the arrangements of a favourite 
gvstem which are at all calculated to foster 
this delusion, these arrangements should 
jast be broke in upon. Obedience should 
be written upon every signal ; and depar- 
ture from all iniquity, should be made to 
float, in a bright and legible inscription, 
upon all our standards. 

I call on you, my brethr^, to abound in 
those good deeds, by which, if done in the 
body, Christ will be magnified in your bo- 
dies. I call on you for a prompt vindica- 
tion of the truth as it is in Jesus, by your 
example and your lives. Let me hear of your 
being the most equitable masters, and the 
most faithfiA servants, and the most up- 
right members of society, and the most 
watchful parents, and the most dutiful chil- 
dren. Never forget, that the object of the 
Saviour is to redeem you Ihim all iniquity, 
and that every act of wilful indulgence, m 
any one species of iniquity, is a refusal to 
go along with him. Do maintahi to ihe eje 
of by-standers the conspicuous front of a 
leiormmff, and conscientious, and ever-do- 
ing people. Meet the charge of those who 
are strangers to the power of the truth, by 
the noblest of all refutations— bv the graces 
and accomplishments of a life given in 
faithful and entire dedication to the will of 
the Saviour. Let the remembrance of what 
he gave for you, ever stir you up to the 
sense of what you should give him back 
again ; and while others talk of ^opd works, 
in such a way as to depose Chnst iVom his 
pre-eminence, do you perform these good 
works through ChriM, by the power of his 
gnu;e working in you mightily. 

And think not that you have attained, or 
are already perfect. Have your eye ever 
directed to the perfect righteousness of 
Christ, as the only ground of your accep- 
tance with God, and as the only exam- 
ple you should never cease to aspu« after. 
J^ not in any one measure of attainment. 
Think not that you should stop short tiUyou 
are righteous, even as he is glorious. Take 
unto you the whole armour of God, that 
you be fitted for the contest, and prove that 
you are indeed bom again by the anointing 
which you have received, being an anoint- 
hjg which remaineth. May the very God 
of peace sanctify you wholly. May he shed 
^road his love in your hearts. And may 
the Spirit which I call on you to pray for, 
u> the faith of Him who is entrusted with 
^e dispensation of it, impel you to all dili- 
Sence, that you may be found of Him, at his 
^cxning. without spot, and blameless. 

I shall conclude this very hurried and im- 
perfect Address, with the lail words of my 
wt sermon to you. 

"It is not enough that you receive Christ 



for the nng^e object of forgiveness, or as a 
Priest who has wrought out an atonement 
for you ; for Christ ^ers himself in more 
capacities than this one, and you do not 
receive him truly, unless you receive him 
just as he offers himself. Again it is not 
Plough that you receive Christ only as a 
Priest and a Prophet ; for all that he teaches 
will be to you a dead letter, unless you are 
(qualified to understand and to obey it ; and 
if you think that you are qualified by na- 
ture, you in fact, refuse his teaching, at the 
very time that you profess him to be your 
teacher, for lie says, * without me ye can 
do nothing.' You must receive him ibr 
strength, as well as for forgiveness and direc- 
tion, or, in other words, you nmst submit 
to him as your King, not merely to rule 
over you by his law, but to rule in you by 
his Spirit You must live in constant de- 
pendance on the influences of his grace, 
and if you do so, you never will stop short 
at any one point of obedience ; but, know- 
ing that the grace of God is all-powerful, 
you wiU sufier no difficulties to stop your 
progress ; you will suffer no paltry lunit of 
what unaided human nature can do, to 
bound your ambition after the glories of a 
purer and a better diaracter than an earth- 
ly principle can accomplish ; you will enter 
a career, of which you at this moment se» 
not the end ; you will try an ascent, of 
w^ch the lofty eminence is hid in the 
darkness of futurity ; the chilling sentiment,, 
that no higher obedience is expected of m» 
than what I can yield, will have no influence- 
upon you ; for the mighty stretch of attain- 
ment that you look forward to^ is not wha# 
I can do. but what Christ can do in me ; 
and, witn the all-subduing instrument of 
his grace to help you through every diffi- 
culty, and to carry you in triumph over 
every opposition, you will press forward 
conquermg and to conquer ; and, while the 
world knoweth not the power of those 
great and animating hopes which sustain 
you, you will be mi^Lilig daily progffts in 
a field of discipline and acquirement which 
they have never entered ; and in patience 
and forgiveness, and gentleness and cha* 
rity, and the love of God and the love of 
your neighbour, which is like unto the love 
of God, you will prove that a work of grace 
is going on in 3rour hearts, even that work 
by which the image you lost at the fall is 
repair^ and brought back again, the em- 
pire of sin within you is overthrown, 
the subjection of your hearts to what is 
visiUe and eartlily is exchanged for the 
power of the unseen world over its every 
auction, and you be filled with such a fiuth, 
and such a love, and such a superiority to 
perishable things, as will shed a glory over 
the whole of your daily walk, and give to 
every one of your doings the high diarac- 
ter of a cai^oate for et^ty. 
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*'Chrifi is offisred to all of f<m for for- 
giToiesB. The man who takes him for this 
single object must be looking at hhn with 
an eye half shut upon the revelation he 
makes of himselfl Loc^ at him with an open 
and a st^^ast eye, and then I will call 
you a true bdiever ; and sure I am, that if 
you do so, you cannot avoid seeing him in 
the earnestness of his desire that you 
should give up all sin, and enter from this 
moment into all obedience. True, and 
most true, my brethren, that faith will 
save you; but it must be a whole faith 
in a whole Bible. True, and most true, 
that they who keep the commandments 
of Jesus shidl enter into life ; but you 
are not to shrink from any one of these 
commandments, or to say because they 
are so much above Uie power of human- 
ity, that you must give up the task of 
attempting them. Tnie, and most true, 
that he who trusteth to nis obedience as a 
saviour, is shiAing his confidence from the 
alone foundation it can rest upon. Christ 
is your Saviour ; and when I call upcm you 
to rejoice in that reconciliation which is 
through him, I call upon yon not to leave 
him for a single moment, when you engage 
in the work of doing those things which if 
left undone, will exclude us from the king- 
dom of heaven. Take him along with you 
into all your services* Let the sentiment 
ev^r be upon you, that what I am now 
doing I may do in my own strength to the 
satisfaction of roan, but I must have the 
power of Christ resting upon the perform- 
ance, if I wish to do it in the way that is 
%0TOptable to God. Let this be your habi- 
tual sentiment, and then the supposed op- 
position between faith and works vanishes 
mto nothing. The life of a believer is made 
up of good works ; and faith is the ani- 
matmg and the power-working principle 
of every one of them. The spirit of Christ 
actuates and sustains the whde course of 
vour obedience. You walk not away firom 
him,^t in the language oi the text, you 
' walk in him,' (Col. it 6.) and as there is 
not one of your doings in which he does 
not fed a concern, and prescribe a duty 
for you, so there is not one of them in 
which his grace is not in readiness to put 
ihe right principle into your heart, and to 
bring it out into your conduct, and to make 
your walk accord with your profession, so 
as to let the world see upon you without, 
the power and the efficacy of the sentiment 
within; and thus, while Christ has the 
whole merit of your forgiveness, he has the 
whole merit of your sanctification also, and 
the humble and deeply-felt consciousness 
of < nevertheless not me, but the grace of 
God that is in me,' restores to Jesus Christ 



an the credit andall the gknry whidi bcioog 
to him, by making hhn your only, and your 
perito, iod your entin^ and yomr altoge- 
ther Saviour. 

^ Choose him, then, my brethren, choose 
him asUie Captain of your salvation. Let 
him enter into your hearts by faith, and let 
him dwell continually there. CuUivite a 
daily intercourse and a growing acquaint- 
ance with him. O, you are in safe com- 
Cy, indeed, when your feUowship is with 
{ ! The shield of his protecting medi- 
atorship is ever between you and the jus- 
tice of God ; and out of his fullness theie 
goeth a constant stream, to nouTish. and to 
animate, and to stren^hen every believer. 
Why should the shifting of human mstra- 
ments so oppress and so discourage you, 
when ho is your willing fViend ; when be 
is ever present, and is at all times in readi- 
ness ; when he, the same to-day, ycstecday, 
and for ever, is to be met with in eve^ 
place; and while his disciples here, giving 
viray to the power of sight, are sorrowful 
and in great heaviness, because they are to 
move at a distance from one another, he, 
my brethren, he has his eye upon all neigh- 
bourhoods and all countries, and will at 
length gather his disciples into one eternal 
fan^y. With such a Master, let us qoit 
oursdves like men. ' With the magnifi- 
cence of eternity before us, let time, with 
its fluctuations, dwindle into its own little- 
ness. If God is pleased to spare me, I trust 
I shall often meet with you in person, even 
on this side of the grave ; but if not, let us 
often meet in prayer at the mercy-seat of 
God. While we occupy difierent places 
on earth, let our mutual intercessions for 
each other go to one place in heaven. Let 
the Saviour put our supplications into one 
censer ; and be assured, my brethren, that 
after the dear and the much-loved scenery 
of this peacef\il vale has disappeared from 
my eye, the people who live in it shall re- 
tain a warm and an ever-during place in 
my memory ;— and this mortal body must > 
be stretched on the bed of death, ere the^ 
heart which now animates it can res^ its 
exercise of longing after you, and praying 
for you, that you may so receive Christ 
Jesus, and so walk in him, and so hold fast 
the tnings you have gotten, and so prore 
that the labour I have had aniong you has 
not been in vain; that when the sound of 
the last trumpet awakens us, these eyes^ 
which are now bathed in tears, may open 
upon a scene of eternal blessedness, and 
we, my brethren, whom the providence of 
God lias withdrawn for a HtUe while frcHD 
one another, may on that day be found sade 
by side at the right hand of the everlasting 
throne." 
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APPENDIX. 



Smcc the present editi<m of this work was pot- 
ting to preM, I have seen a review of it hy the 
Christian Instructor, and the following are thie im- 
mecfiate observations which the perusal of this re- 
view has suggested. 

. I meant no attack on any hody of deigy, and I 
have made no attack upon them. The people whom 
I addressed vrere the main object on which my 
attention rested; and any thinff I have said in the 
ityle of animadversion, was chiefly, if not ezclu- 
■valy, with a reference to thai perveneness which 
I think I have vritnessed in the conceptions and 
habits of private Christians. 

I have alluded, no doubt to a method of treat- 
ment on the part of some or the teachers of Chiis- 
tianity, aad which I believe to be both inefficient 
and unscriptural. But have I at all asserted the 
extent to which this method prevails*? ELave I ven- 
tured to fasten an imputation upon any marked or 
gensral body of Christian ministeral It was no 
object of nune to set forth or to signalize my own 
pecufiarity in this matter; and if I rightly under- 
tUnd who the men are whom the reviewer has in 
his eye when he speaks of the evangelical clergy, 
then does he represent me as dealii^ out my cen- 
•orai against those whom I honestfy believe to be 
the instrumental cause of nearly all the vital and 
iobstantial Christianity in the bnd. 

Again, is it not possible fisr a man to have an 
awakened and tender sense of the sinfulness of one 
an, and to have a very slender and inadequate 
wnsepftheanfulness of another 1 Miffhtnotthe 
lint drcomstanoe beget in his mind an nonest and 
t geneni desire to be delivered from sin ; andndji^t 
not the second drcumstanoe aoooont for the meiy 
that with this mourning for on in the grosi^ he 
■honld pot forth his hand without scrupfe to the 
eommisaoB of what is actually nnMl I do not 
know a more fiuniliar e^bition of this, than of a 
otn who would be visited with zemofM wen he to 



walk m the fidds on a Sabbath day at the time of 
divine service^ and the very same man indulging 
without remoTK his propensity to throw ridicule or 
discredit on an absent character. His actual re- 
morse on the cnmmiasion of all that he fisels to be 
sinful, might lead a man to mourn over rin in the 
general ; mit surely this ||eneral direction of his can 
have no such necessary uifluenoe, as the reviewer 
contends for, in the way of leading him to renounce 
what he does not feel to be sinful. But thu is what 
he should be made to feel ; and it may be done in 
two ways— either in the didactic way, by a formal 
announcement that the deed in question is con- 
trary to the law of Grod; or in the unperative way, 
by bidding him cease from the doing of it, — a way 
no less enective and scriptural than me former, and 
brought to hear in the In ew Testament upon men 
at t& eariiest conceivable stage of their progress 
firom sin unto righteousness. 
^ I share most cordially in opinion with the re- 
viewer, that he might extend his obeervatbns 
greatly beyond the length of the original pampUet, 
were be to say all that might be said on the topics 
brought forward in it I odieve that it woukl re- 
quire the compass of an extended volume to meelp. 
ever7 objection, and to turn the argument in every 
possible way. I did not antidpato all tha»notioe 
that has been taken of this performance^ and am 
fearfbl lest it should defeat the intended efiect oil 
the hearts of a plain people. With thb feefing I 
close the ^scusaion for the presentt and ny desne 
ia^ that in all I may afterwards say upon tnis sub- 
ject, I may be preserved from that tone of cantro- 
versy, which ifod to be hurtful to the piac^cal 
influence of every truth it accompanies ; and which, 
I fear, may have in so fkr infected my former com- 
munications^ as to make it more fitted to arouse the 
speculative tendencies of the mind, and pioveke to 
an inteDectoal warfere^ than to tell on the oooKMiio^ 
andm the doings of aneameit mquiier. 
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ARGUMl^T. 

1. The Objection itatod. 2. The Radical Axuwer to it 3. But the Objeoticai ia not true in point 
of iiet 4. A former act of charity does not exen^ ficom the obligation of a new act, if it cu be 
aflbided. 5. Estimate of the encroachment made by the Bible Society upon the fondii of the conntn. 
6i A Subscriber to the Bible Sodety does not give Jess to the Poor on that account 7. Evidence fo 
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Poor. 14. The argument carried down to the pase of Penny Societies. IS. Difficulty in ^ exjDoa- 
tion of the argument 16. The effects of a diaritable endowment in a parish pemicions to the Pooi; 
\17. By induoiig a dependance u^ it 18. And stripinng them of their industrious habits. 19. Tlif 
' ^^ec^B of a Bime Association axe m an opposite direction to those dfa charitable endowment 190. AsA 
it stands completely free of all the objections to which a tax is haMe. 21. A Bible AssodatioQ p» 
digni#to the Poor. 22. And a ddicate reluctance to pauperism. 23. The shame of pauperism utbe 
b«t dbtence against it 24. How a Bible Assodation augments this feeUnff. 25. By digni^ring tlie 
Poor. 26. And adding to the influence of Bible Prindptes. 27. Exemplified in the humblest atoi- 
tion. 28. The progress of these Associations in the country.. 29. Compared with other A jwor ii t in B i 
lor (he relief of temporal necessities. 30. The more salutary influence of Bible Associaliona. 31. And 
liow ihih counteract the pernicious influence of other charities. 32. It is beet to confide the secobr 
xdief of the Poor to indi^ual benevolence. 33. And a Bible Association both augments and en- 
fightens this principle. 



1. Without entering into the podtive 
claims of the Bible Sodetv upon the gene- 
rosity of the public, I shall endeavour to do 
away an objection which meets us at Uie 
yei^ outset of every attempt to raise a sub- 
scnption, or to found an institution in its 
favow. The secular necessities of the poor 
are brought into competition with it, and 
every shilling given to ^e Bible Society is 
represented as an encroachment upon that 
Amd which was before aUocated to the re- 
lief of poverty. 
^ 2. Admitting the foct stated in the objec- 
tion to be true, we have an answer in readi- 
ness for it If the Bible Society accomplish 
its professed objec^ which is, to make tnose 
who were before ignorant of the Bible bet- 
ter acquainted with it, then the advantage 
given more than atones for the loss sus- 
tained. We stand Upon the high ground, 
that eternity is longer than time, and the 
unfading enjoyments of the one a boon 
more valuable than the perishable enjoy- 
ments of the oUier. Money is sometimes 
expended for the idle purpose of amusing 
the poor by the gratuitous exhibition of a 
•pectacleorahow. It is a far wiser distribu- 



tion of the money when it is transferred 
from this object to the hi|^er and more 
useful objects of feeding those among them 
who are hungry, clothii^ those among them 
who are naked, mid paying for medicine or 
tittendance to tiiose among them who ve 
sick. We make bold to say, that if monef 
for the purpose could be got from no other 
quarter, it would be a wiser distribution mXi 
to withdraw it from the objects last moi- 
tioned to the supreme object of paying i(f 
the knowledge of religion to those amoD| 
them who are ignorant; and, at the hanro 
of being execrated by many, we do not 
hesitate to afirm, that it is better fortb^ 
poor to be worse fed and worse dothed,tn>n 
that they should be left ignorant of those 
Scriptures, which are able to mako them 
wise unto salvation through the fiuth tbat 
is in Christ Jesus. 

8. But the statement contained in theo^- 
jection is nottrue. ItseemstogonponttJ 
suppontion, that the (and for T^i^vuigtae 
temporal wants of the poor is the only i^ 
which exists in the country; and that iwj 
any new object of benevolenoe is «tarieaf 
there is no ofter^flmid jtp,3vAich we can w 
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pair for fhe requMte expenses. But there 
are other funds in the country. There is a 
prodigious fund for the maintenance of go- 
Temment, nor do we wish that ftmd to be 
encroached upon bj a single farthing. There 
is a fund out of which the people of the land 
are provided in the necessaries of life: and 
bdore we incur the odium of trenching 
upon necessaries, let us first inquire, if there 
be DO other fund in existence. Go, then, to 
all who are elevated above the class of mere 
labourers, and you will find in their pos- 
session a fund, out of which they are pro- 
vided with what are commonly cidled the 
superfluities of life. We dp not dispute their 
right to these superfluities, nor do we deny 
the quantity of pleasure which lies in the 
enjoyment of them. We only state the ex- 
istence of such a fund, and that by a trifling 
act of self-denial on the part of those who 
possess it, we could obtam all that we are 
pleading for. It is a little haid, that the com- 
petition should be struck between the fund 
of the Bible Society and the fund for reliev- 
ing the temporal wants of the poor, while 
the far larger and more transfer^le fUnd 
for superfluities is left out of consideration 
entirely, and suflered to remain an untouch- 
ed and unimpaired quantity. In this way. 
the odium of hostility to the poor is fastened 
upon those who are labouring for their most 
substantial interests, while a set of men who 
neglect the immortality of the poor, and 
would leave Uieir souls to perish, are suf- 
fered to sheer off with the credit of all the 
finer ^rmpathies of our nature. 

4. To whom much is given, of them much 
will be required. Whatever be your former 
liberalities in another direction, when a new 
and a likely direction of benevolence is 
pointed outTtiie question still comes back 
npon you, what have you to spare? If 
were be a remainder left, it is by the extent 
of this remainder that you will be judged ; 
^d it is not right to set the claims of the 
Bible Society a^nst the secular necessities 
of the poor, while means so ample are left, 
^t the true way of instituting the compe- 
tition is to set these claims against some 
personal gratification which it is in your 
power to abandon. Have a care, lest with 
the language of philanthropy in your mouth, 
7(m shall be found guilty of the crudest 
indifference to the true welfare of the spe- 
2^ and lest the Discemer of your heart 
*jU perceive how it prefers some sordid 
^nlgenceof iu own to the dearest mtorests 
of those around yotL 

^ Bat let me not put to hazard the pro»- 
P^^ of our cause, by resting it on a 
standard of charity far too elevated for the 
poeral practice of the times. Let us now 
*"^P.6ur abstract reasoning upon the re- 
■P^ve funds, and come to an actual spe- 
2«»tion of their quantities. The truth is, 
™ the ftmd for the Bible Society is so 
«8 



very small, that it is not entitled to make 
its appearance in any abstract argument 
whatever, and were it not to do away even 
the shadow of an objection, we wocdd have 
been ashamed to have thrown the argument 
into the language of general discussion. 
Whait shall we think of the objection when 
told, that the whole yearly revenue of the 
Bible Society, as derived from the contribu- 
tions of those who support it, does not 
amount to a half-jpenny per month from 
each householder m Britain and Ireland? 
Can this be considered as a serious invasion 
upon any one fund allotted to other desti- 
nationfl^ and shall the most splendid and 
promising enterprise that evef omievolence 
was engaged in. be arrested upon an objec- 
tion so fanciful? We do not want to oppress 
any individual by the extravagance of our 
demands. It is not in great sums, but in 
the combination of littles, that our stren^h 
lies. It is the power of combination which 
resolves the mystery. Great has been the 
progress and activity of the Bible Society 
since its first institution. All we want is, 
that this rate of activity be kept up and ex- 
tended. The above statement will convince 
the reader, that there is ample room (or the 
extension. The whole fund for the secular * 
wants of the poor may be left untouched, 
and as to the f^nd for luxuries, tiie revenue 
of the Bible Society may be augmented a ^ 
hundred-fold before this ftmd is sensibly 
encroached upon. The veriest crumbs and 
sweepings of extravagance would suffice 
us ; and it will be long, and very long, be- 
fore any invasion of ours upon this fund 
shall give rise to any perceivable i^ridge- 
ment of luxury, or have the weight of a 
straw upon the general style and establish- 
ment of families. 

6. But there is still another way of meet- 
ing the objection. Let us come immediately 
to a question upon the point of fact Does 
a man, on becoming a subscriber to the 
Bible Society, give less to the secular wants 
of the poor t&n be did formeriy? It is 
true, there is a difficulty in the way of ob- 
tainmg an answer to this question. He 
who Cdows best what answer to ffive will 
be the last to proclaim it In as far as the 
subscribers themselves are concerned, we 
must leave the answer to their own expe- 
rience, and sure we are that that experience 
will not be agahist us. But it is not from 
this quarter that we can expect to ob- 
tain the wished for information. The be- 
nevolence of an individual does not stand 
out to the eye of the public. The know- 
ledge of its operations is confined to the 
little neighbourhood within which it expa- 
tiates. It is often kept from the poor them- 
selves, and then the mfonnation we are in 
quest of is shut up with the giver in the si- 
lent consciousness of his bosom, and with 
God in the book pf his rem^nbrance. 
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7. But mnch good has been done of late 
yean by the combined exertions of indi- 
viduals; and benevolence, when operating 
in this way, is necessarily exposed to pub- 
lic observation. Subscriptions have been 
started for almost every one object which 
benevolence can devise, and the published 
lists may furnish us with data K>r a par- 
tial solution of the proposed question. In 
point of fact, then, those who subscribe 
for a religious object, subscribe with the 
greatest readiness and liberality for the re- 
Bef of human affliction, under all the vari- 
ous forms in which it pleads for sympathy. 
This is quite notorious. The human mind, 
by singling out tl^e eternity of others as the 
main ot^t of its benevolence, does not 
withdraw itself from the care of sustaining 
them on the wav which leads to eterpity. It 
exerts an act of preferencej but not an act 
of exclusion. A friend oi mine has been 
indebted to an active and beneficent patron, 
for a lucrative situation in a distant country, 
but he wants money to pay his travelling 
expenses. I commit every reader to his 
own experience of human nature, when I 
rest with him the assertion, that if real 
kindness lay at the bottom of this act of pa- 
tronage, the patron himself is the likeliest 
quarter from which the assistance will come. 
The man who si^alizes himself by his re- 

^ligious charities, is not the last but the fira^ 
man to whom I would apply in behalf of 
the sick and the destitute. The two prin- 
ciples are not inconsistent They give sup- 
port and nouridiment to each other, or 
rather they are exertions of tibe same prin- 
ciple. This will appear in ftill display on 
the day of judgment ; and even in this dark 
and undisceming world, enough of evidence 
is before us upon which the toievolence of 
the Christian stands nobly vindicated, and 
from which it may be shown^ that, while 
its chief care is for the immortality of others, 
it casts a wide and a wakeful eye over all 
the necessities and sufferings of the species. 

8. Nor have we far to look for the ex- 
planation. The two elements which com- 
bme to form an act of charity, are the abi- 
lity and the disposition, and the auesUon 
simply resolves itself into this, *^ In now far 
these elements will survive a donation to 
the Bible Society, so as to leave the other 
charities unimpaired b^ it ?^ It is certainly 
conceivable, that an mdividual may give 
ev^ epaie farthing of his mcome to this 
institution. In this case, there is a total 
extinction of iha first element But in point 
of fact, this is never done, or done so rarely 
as not to be admitted into any general ar- 
gument With by far the greater number 
of su bscribers, the ability is not sensibly en- 
croa died upon, lliere is no visible re- 
trenchment in the supoHuities of life. A 
very difht and partial change in the direc- 
tion of that fimd, which is familiarly known 



by the namo'of pockeUmoneyy can, gene- 
rally speaking, provide for the wliokr 
amount of the donation in question. There 
are a thousand floating and incidental ex- 
penses, which can be given up without 
almost the f<^ng of a sacrifice, and the di- 
version of a few of them to the charity we 
are pleading for, leaves the ability of te 
giver to all sense as entire as before. 

9. But the second element is subject to 
other laws, and the formal calculations of 
arithmetic do not appl)r to it The dispo- 
sition is not like the ability, a given quan- 
tity, which suffers an abstraction by every 
new exercise. The effect of a donation 
upon the purse of a giver, is not the same 
with the moral influence of that donation 
upon his heart Yet the two are assimi- 
lated by our antagonists, and the pedantrv 
of computation carries them to results which 
are in the face of all experience. It is not 
so eas^ to awaken the benevolent principle 
out of its sleep, as, when once awakened in 
behalf of one object, to excite and to inter- 
est it in behalf of another. When the bar 
of selfishness is broken down, and the flood- 
gates of the heart are once opened, the 
stream of beneficence can be turned into a 
thousand directions. It is true, that there 
can be no beneficence without wealth, as 
there can be no stream without water. It 
is conceivable that the opening of the flood- 
{^ates may give rise to no flow, as the open- 
ing of a poor man's heart to the distresses 
of those around him may give rise to no act 
of almsgiving. But we have already proved 
the abundance of wealth. [Sec. 8.] It is 
the selfishness of the inaccessible heart 
which forms the mighty barrier, and if this 
could be done away, a thousand fertilizing 
streams would issue from it Now, this is 
what the Bible Socie^, in many instances, 
has accomplished. It has unlocked the 
avenue to many a heart, which was before 
inaccessible. It has come upon them with 
all the euerffy of a popular and prevailing 
impulse. It nets created in them a new taste 
and a new principle. It has opened the 
fountain, and we are sure that, in every dis- 
trict of Uie land where a Bible Association 
exists, the general principle of benevolence 
is more active and more expandhig than 
ever. 

10. And after all, what is the best me- 
thod of providing for the*secular necesn- 
ties of the poor? Is it by labouring tc 
meet the necessity alter it has occurred, or 
by labouring to establish a princi|de and a 
habit which woidd go far to prevent its ex- 
istence ? If you wish to get rid of a noxious 
stream, you may first try to intercept it by 
throwing across a barrier ; but in this way, 
you only spread the pestilential water over 
a greater extent of ground, and when the 
basin is filled, a stream as copious as be- 
fore is formed out of its overflow, t^^ 
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most effectual method, were it possible to 
carry it into accomplishment, would be to 
dry up the source. The paralld in a great 
measure holds. If you wish to extmguish 
poverty, combat with it in its firat elements. 
If you confine your beneficence to the ro- 
lief of actual poverty, you do nothing. Dry 
up, if possible, the spring of poyerty, for 
every attempt to intercept the running 
stream has totally failed. The education 
and the religious principle of Scotland have 
not annihUated pauperism, but they have 
restrained it to a degree that is almost in- 
credible to our neighbours of the South. 
They keep down the mischief in its princi- 
ple. They hnpart a sobriety and a right 
sentiment of independence to the character 
of our peasantry. They operate as a check 
npon profligacy and idleness. The main- 
tenance of parish schools is a burden upon 
the landed property of Scotland, but it is a 
cheap defence against the poor rates, a bur- 
den far heavier, and which is aggravating 
perpetually. The writer of the paper knows 
of a parisn in Fife, the average mainten- 
ance of whose poor is defrayed by twenty- 
four pounds sterluig a year, and of a parish, 
of the same population, in Somersetshire, 
where the annual assessments come to 
thhleen hundred pounds sterling. The pre- 
ventive regimen of the one country does 
more than the positive applications of the 
other. In England, they have suffered po- 
verty to rise to all the virulence of a form- 
ed and (^xtinate disease. But they may as 
well think of arresting the destructive pro- 
gress of a torrent by throwing across an 
embankment, as think that the mere posi- 
tive administration of relief, will put a stop 
to the accumulating mischiefs of poverty. 

11. The exemption of Scotland from the 
miseries of pauperism is due to the educa- 
tion which their people receive at schools, 
UKi to the Bible which their scholarship 
gira them access ta The man who sub- 
wribes to the divine authority of this sim- 
ple saying, •* If any would not work nei- 
ther should he eat," possesses, in the good 
treasure of his own heart, a for more effec- 
tual security agamst the hardships of indi- 
{^ence, than the man who is trained, by the 
egal provisions of his country, to sit in 
slothful dependence upon the liberahties of 
"^ose around him. It is easy to be elo- 
quent in the praise of those liberalities, but 
the truth is, that they may be carried to 
the mischievous extent of forming a de- 
praved and beggarly population. The hun- 
P7 exppctations of the poor will ever keep 
PMC with the assessments of the wealthy, 
and their eye ¥rill be averted from the ex- 
ertion of theirownindustry,astheonlyright 
source of comfort and independence. It is 
qnite in vain to think, that positive relief will 
?jer do away the wretcnedness of poverty. 
^»Ty the relief beyond a certain limit, and 



you fbsterthe diseased principle whichgivet 
birth to poverty. On this subject, the people 
of England feel themselves to be in a state 
of almost inextricable helplessness, and they 
are not without their fears of some mish^ 
convulsion, which must come upon them 
with all the energy of a temp^ before 
this devouring mischief can be swept away 
from the (kce of their community. 

12. If any thing can avert this calamity 
from England, it will be the education of 
their peasantry, and this is a cause to which 
the Bible Society is contributing its fbll 
share of influence. A zeal for the circula- 
tion of the Bible, is inseparable from a zeal 
for extending among the people the capa- 
city of reading it ; and it is not to be con- 
ceived, that the very same individual can be 
eager for the introduction of this volume 
into our cottages, and sit inactive under the 
galling reflection, that it is still a sealed 
book to many thousands of the occupiers* 
Accordingly we find, that the two concerns 
are keeping pace with one another. The 
Bible Society does not overstep the simpli- 
city of its assigned object: but the mem- 
bers of that wx:iety receive an impulse 
from the cause, whidi carries them to pro- 
mote the education of the poor, either by 
their individual exertions, or by ffiving 
their support to the Society for School^ 
The two Societies move in concert Each 
contributes an essential element in the busi- 
ness of enlightening the people. The one 
furnishes the book of knowledge, and the 
other furnishes the key to it This division 
of employment, as in every other instance 
facilitates the work, and renders it more ef- 
fective. But it does not hindef the same indi- 
vidual from giving his countenance to both ; 
and sure I am, that the man whose feelings 
have been already warmed, and whose purse 
has been already drawn in behalf of the one, 
is a likelier subject for an application mbdialf 
of the other, than he whose money is still un- 
touched, but whose heart is untouched also. 

13. It will be seen, then, that the BiUe 
Society is not barely defensible, but may be 
plt^ for upon that very ground on which 
its enemies have raised their opposition to 
it Its immediate object is neither to feed 
the hungry nor to clothe the naked, but in 
every country under the benefit of its ex- 
etions, there will be less hunger to feed, 
and less nakedness to clothe. It does not 
cure actual poverty, but it anticipates event- 
ful poverty. It aims its decisive thmst at 
the neart and principle of the mischief, and 
instead of suffering it to fbrm into the 
obstinacy of an mextirpable disease, it 
smothers and destroys it in the infancy of 
its first elements. The love which workcth 
no ill to his neighbour will not suflfer the 
true Christian to live in idleness upon an- 
other's bounty ; and he will do as Paul did 
before hina, he will labour with his hands 
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rather than be burdensome. Could we iv 
form the improvident habits of the people, 
and pour the healthful InAiaion of Scrip- 
ture principle into their hearts, it would 
reduce the existing poverty of the land to a 
very humble fraction of Its present extent 
We make bold to say, that in ordinary 
times there is not one-tenth of the pauper- 
ism of England due to unavoidable misfor- 
tune. It has grown out of a vicious and 
impolitic system, and the millions which 
are raised every year have only served to 
nourish and extend it Now, the Bible So- 
ciety is a prime agent in the work of coun- 
teracting this disorder. Its mode of pro- 
ceeding carries in it all the cheapness and 
all th^ superior efficacy of a preventive 
operation. With a revenue not equal to 
the poOT-rates of many a county, it is do- 
ing more even for the secular mterests of 
the poor than all the charities of EogUnd 
united ; and while a palling and injudicious 
S3rmpathy is pouring out its complaints 
against it, it is sowing the seeds of charac- 
ter and independence, and rearing for fu- 
ture days the spectacle of a thrivmg, sub- 
stantial, and well-conditioned peasantry. 

14. I have hitherto been supposing, that 
the rich only are the givers, but I now call 
on the poor to be sharers in this work of 
charity. It is true, that of these poor there 
are some who depend on charity for their 
subsistence, and these have no right to give 
what they receive from others. And there 
are some who have not arrived at this state 
of dependence, but are on the very verge 
of it Let us keep back no part of the truth 
from them^ "If any provide not for his 
own, and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the feith, and is 
worse than an infidel" There are others 
again, and these I apprehend form by far 
the most numerous class of society, who 
can maintain themselves in humble, but 
honest independence, who can spare a little 
and not feel it, who can do what Paul ad- 
vises,* lay aside their penny a week as God 
hath prospered* them, who can share that 
Uessedneas which the Saviour spoke of 
when he said. It was more blessed to give 
than to receive ; who, thou|^ they cannot 
eaual their rich neighbours in the amount 
01 their donation, can bestow their some- 
^ng, and can, at all events, carry in their 
bosom a heart as warm to the cause, and 
call down as precious a blessing from tiie 
God who witnesses it The Bible Society 
is opposed on the ground of its dlvertmg a 
portion of rdief m>m the secular necessi- 
ties of the poor, even when the rich only 
are called upon to support it. When tlie 
application tor support is brought down 
to the poor themsdves, and bistead of the 
recipient^ it is proposed to make them the 
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dispensers of charity, we may toy oiirio- 

count with the opposition being still more 
clamorous.— We undertake to prove, tUt 
this opposition is founded on a lallaey, and 
that, by interesting the great mass of a pa- 
rish in the Bible Society, and assemUm; 
them into a penny association for the rap- 
port of it, you raise a defence against tbe 
extension of pauperism. 

15. We feel a difficulty in this undertak- 
ing, not from any uncertaintv which hangs 
over the principle, but from the difficulty of 
bringing forward a plain and popular exhi- 
bition of it However familiar the princi- 
ple maybe to a student of political science^ 
It carries in it an air of paradox to the mul- 
titude, and it were well if this air of paradox 
were the only obstacle to its reception. Bot 
to the children of poesy and fine sentunent, 
the principle in question carries in it ao air 
of barbarity also, and all the rigour of a pore 
and impregnable argument has not been 
able to protect the conclusions of Malthoi 
from their clamorous indignation. There it 
a kind of hurrying sensibility about them 
which allows neither time nor temper for 
listening to any calculation on the subject, 
and there is not a more striking vanity 
under the sun^ than that the substantial in- 
terests of the poor have suflSered less from 
the malignant and the unfeelmg, than from 
those who give without wisdom, and who 
feel without consideration ; 

Bleand is he that wwdy doth 
Tlie poor man's case amnder. 

16. Let me put the case of two pariAea 
in the one of which there is a known and 
public endowment, out of which an annual 
sum is furnished for the maintenance.of the 
poor ; and that in the other there is no such 
endowment At the outset, the poor of the 
first parish may be kept in ffreater comfort 
than the poor of the second ; but it is the 
lesson of all experience, that no annual sum, 
however great, will be able to keep them 
permanentlv in greater comfort. The cer- 
tain effect of an established provision for the 
poor is a relaxation of their economical 
habits, and an increased number of improvi- 
dent marriages. When their claim to a 
provision isluown, that ctoim is always 
counted upon^ and it were well^ if to flatter 
their natural mdolence, they did not canv 
the calculation b^ycMid the actual beneot 
they can ever receive. But this is what they 
always do. When a public charity is known 
and counted upon^ tne relaxation of fros^l 
and provident habits is carried to such an ex- 
tent, as not only to absorb the whole produce 
of the charity,but to leave new wanteunpro- 
vided for, and the effect of the benevolent in 
stitution is just to create a population more 
wretched and more chunorous than evei* 

17. In the seocmd pariah, the economicil 
habits of the people are kept unimpaiiWy 
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aad Jostbacanse Ihdr economy is forced to 
take a higher aim, and to persevere in it 
The aim of the first people is to provide for 
themselves a part of weir maintenance: 
Hie aim of the second people is to provide 
for themselves their whole maintenance. 
We do not deny, that even among the latter 
we will meet with distress and poverty, just 
such distress and such poverty as are to be 
found UD the average of Scottish parishes. 
This finds its alleviation in private benevo- 
leoce. To alleviate poverty is all that can 
be doDe for it ; to extmguish it, we (ear is 
hopeless. Sure we are, that the known and 
regular provisions of England will never 
extmguish it, and that, in respect of the 
poor themselves, the second pansh is under 
a better system than the first. The poor- 
rates are liable to many exceptions, but there 
is none of them more decisive with him 
who cares for the etemitv of the poor, than 
the temptation they hold out to positive 
guilt, the guilt of not working wita their 
own handS, and so becoming burdensome 
to others.* 

18. Let us conceive a political change in 
the drcumstancea of the country, and that 
the public chari^ of the first parish fell 
among the ruin oi other institutions. Then 
its malignant influence would be felt in 
all its extent ; and it would be seen, that it, 
in fact, had impoveri^ed those whom it 
professed to sustain, that it had stript them 
of a possession far more valuable than all 
it bad ever given, that it had stripped them 
of mdustrious habits, and left those whom 
its influence never reached, wealthier In the 
resources of their own superior industry, 
than the artificial provisions of an unwise 
ar^ meddling benevolence could ever make 
thenu 

19. The comparison between these two 
parishes paves the way for another compari- 
son. Let me now put the case of a third 
parish, where a Bible Association is insti- 
tuted, and where the simple regulation of a 
penny a week, throws it open to the bulk 
of the people. What effect has this upon 
their economical habits? It just throws 
^em at a greater distance from the thrifl- 
lessness which prevails in the first parish, 
and leads them to strike a higher aim in 
the way of economy than the people of the 
aecond. The general aim of economy in 
humble life, is to keep even with the world ; 
but it is known to every man at all familiar 
^ith that class of society, that the great 
niajority may strike their aim a httle higher, 
and in point of fact, have it in their power 
to redeem' an annual sum firom the mere 
squanderinffs of mismanagement and caro- 
letsness. TTie unwise provisions in the pa- 
riah have had the effect of sinkmg the in- 
<^oiDe of the poor below their habits of 
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expenditure, and they are brought, perma- 
nently and irrecoverably brought into a 
state of pauperism. Li the second parish, 
the income, jp[enerally speaking, is even with 
the habits of expenditure. In the third, the 
income is above the habits of expenditure, 
and above it by the annual sum contributed 
to the Bible Society. The circumstance of 
being members to such a Society, throws 
them at a greater distance from pauperism 
than if they had not been members of it. 

20. The effect on the economical habits 
of the people would just be the same in 
whatever way the stated annual sum was 
obtained from them, even though a com- 
pulsory tax were the mstrument of raising 
It* Tills assimilation of our plan to a tax 
may give rise to a world of impetuous de- 
clamation, but let it ever be remembered, 
that the institution of a Bible Society ffives 
you the whole benefit of such a tax wimout 
Its odiousness. It brings up their economy 
to a higher pitch, but it does so, not in the 
way which tney resist, but in the way which 
they choose. The single circumstance of 
its being a volunUiry act, forms the defence 
and the answer to all the clamcmrs of an 
afiSacted sympathy. You take from the poor. 
Noithevgive. You take beyond their abil- 
ity. Ol'^this they are the best judges. You 
abridge their comforts. No I there is a com- 
fort in the exercise of charity; there is a 
comfort in the act of lending a hand to a 
noble enterprise; there is a comfort in the 
contemplation of its progress; there is a 
conafort in rendermg a service to a friend, 
and when that friend is the Saviour, ana 
that service the circulation of the message 
he left behind him, it is a pomfort which 
many of the poor are ambitious to share in. 
Leave them to judge of their comfort, and 
if in point of fact, they do give their penny 
a week to a Bible Society, it just speaks 
them to have more comfort in this way of 
spending it than in any other which occurs 
to Uiem. 

21. Perhaps it does not oecur to those 
friends of the poor while they are sitting in 
Judgment on tneir circumstances and leel- 
mgs, how unjustly and how unworthily 
they think of them. They do not coneeive 
how truth and benevolence can be at aU 
objects to them, and suppose, that afler they 
have got the meat to feed, the house to 
shelter, the raiment to cover them, there is 
nothing else that they will bestow a penny 
upon. They may not be able to express 
their feelings on a suspicion so ungenerous, 
but I shall do it for them ; <* We have souls 
as well as you, and precious to gut hearts 
is the Saviour who died for them. It is true 

* I muit here lappoie the Rum to be a ilited 
one, and a feeling of Mcurity on the part of the 
pe^k^ that tiie tax diall not be rabject to variar 
tion St the caprice sf an aiiiiiiiy gm^c ni i n a nt 
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we have our distresses, but these have bound 
us more firmly to our Bibles, and it is the 
desire of our hearts, that a gift so precious, 
should be sent to the poor of other coun- 
tries. The word of God is our hope and our 
rejoicing ; we desire that it may be theirs 
also, that the wandering savage may know 
it and be glad, and the poor negro, under 
the lash of his master, may be told of a 
Master in heaven who is full of pity, and 
Ml of kindness. • Do you think that sym- 
pathy for such as these is vour peculiar at- 
tribute? Know that our hearts are made 
of the same materials with your own, that 
we can feel as well as you, and out of the 
earnings of a hard and honest industry, we 
shall give an offering to the cause; nor snail 
we cease our exertions till the message of 
salvation be carried roimd the globe, and 
made known to the counUess miUions who 
live in guilt, and who die in darkness." 

22. And here it is obvious that a superior 
habit of economy is not the only defence 
which the Bible Society raises against pau- 
perism. The smallness of the sum contri- 
buted may give a littleness to this argu- 
ment, but not, let it be remembered, without 
giving an equal littleness to the objection 
of those who declaim against the institution, 
on the ground of its oppressiveness to the 
poor contributors. The great defence which 
such a Society establishes against pauper- 
ism, is the superior tone of dignity and in- 
dependence which it imparts to the charac- 
ter of him who supports it. He stands on 
the high ground of bemg a dispenser of 
charity ; and before he can submit to be- 
come a recipient of charity, he must let 
himself farther down than a poor man in 
ordinary circumstances. To him the transi- 
tion will be more violent, and the value of 
this principle will be acknowledged by all 
who perceive that it is reluctance on the 
part of the poor man to become a pauper, 
which forms the mighty barrier against the 
extension of pauperism. A man by becom- 
ing the member of a benevolent association, 
puts himself into the situation of a giver. 
ke stands at a greater distance than l^fore 
from the situation of a receiver. He has a 
wider interval to traverse before he can 
reach this point He will feel it a greater 
degradation, and to save himself from it, 
he will put forth all his powers of frugality 
and exertion. The idea of restraining pau- 
perism by external administrations, seems 
now to be generally abandoned. But could 
we thus enter into the hearts of the poor, 
we could ^ei in at the root of the mischiefl 
and by fixing there a habit of economy and 
independence, more would be done for 
them, than by all the liberalities of all the 
opulent. 

• 23. In those districts of Scotland where 
poor-rates are unknown, the descending 
avenue which leads to pauperism is power- 



fully guarded by the stigma wbich attaches 
to it Remove this stigma, and our cotta^ 
now rich in the possession of contentment 
and industry, would resign their habits, and 
crowd into the avenue by thousands. Hie 
shame of descending, is the powerful stimu- 
lus which urges them to contest it m&nfuDy 
with the difficulties of their situation, and 
which bears ihem through in all the pride 
of honest mdependence. Talk of this to 
the people of the South, and it sounds in 
their ears like an Arcadian story. But there 
is not a clergyman among us who has not 
witnessed the operation of the principle in 
all its fineness, and in all its moral dehcacy; 
and surely a testimony is due to those Til- 
lage heroes who so nobly struggle with the 
difficulties of pauperism, that they may shun 
and surmount its degradation. 

24. A Bible Association gives additional 
vigour and buoyancy to this elevated prin- 
ciple. The tride which it exacts from its 
contributor is in truth never missed by him, 
but it puts him in the high attitude of a 
giver, and every feeling which it inspiiea; 
IS on the side of independence and deluscy. 
Gk> over each of these feelings separately, 
and you find that they are all fitted to for- 
tify his dislike at the shame and dependence 
of pauperism. There is a consciousness of 
importance which unavoidably attaches to 
the share he has taken in the support and 
durection of a public charity. There is the 
expanding efiect of the information whidi 
comes to him through the medium of the cir- 
culated reports, which lays before him the 
mighty progress of an mstitution reaching to 
all countries, and embracing in its ample 
grasp, the men of all latitudes and aU laA- 
guages,which deeply interrats him m the ob- 
ject, and perpetuates his desire of promoting 
It A man with his heart so occupied, and his 
attention so directed, is not capable of a vo- 
luntary descent to pauperism. He has in fact 
become a more cultivated and intellectaai 
being than formerly. His mind gathers an 
enlargement from me wide and animating 
contemplations which are set before him, 
and we appeal to the reflection of erery 
reader, if such a man wUl descend as rea- 
dily to a dependence on the charity of 
others, as he whose mind is void of informa- 
tion, and whose feelings are void of dignity. 

25. In such associations, the rich and the 
poor meet together. They share m one ob- 
ject, and are united by the sympathy o( 
one feeling and of one interest We have not 
to look far into human nature to be oon* 
vinced of the happy and the harmonizing 
influence which this must have upon so- 
ciety, and how, in the glow of one oomnoon. 
cordiality, all asperity and discontent most 
give way to the kindlier principles of oar 
nature. The days have been, when the vfl^ 
name of an association carried terror aod 
suspicion along with it— In a BiWe AseO' 
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datfcm there is nothmff which our ruleri 
need to be afraid of, and they may rest as- 
sured, that the moral influence of such in- 
stitutions is all on the side of peace and 
loyalty. But to confine myself to the pre- 
sent argument Who does not see that they 
exalt the general tone and character of our 
people, that the^ bring them nearer to the 
dignity of superior and cultivated lifc^ and 
that therefore, though their direct aim is 
not to mitigate poverty, they go a certain 
way to dry up the most abundant of its 
iDurces. 

20. Let me add, that the direct influence 
of the Bible principles is inseparable from 
a zeal for Uie circulation of the Bible. It 
is not to be conceived, that anxiety for 
aenduig it to others can exist, while there is 
no reveraice for it among ourselves, and 
we appeal to those districts where such as- 
•odations have been formed, if a more visi- 
ble attention to the Bible, and a more se- 
lioas impression of its authority, is not the 
eoQsequence of them. Now, the lessons 
of this Bible are all on the side of industry. 
They tell us that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive, and that therefore, a man 
who, by his own voluntary idlenoM, is 
brought under the necessity of receivmg, 
has disinherited himself of a blessinff . The 
poor must have bread, but the Bible com- 
mands and exhorts, that wherever it is pos- 
sible, that bread should be their owny and 
that all who are able should make it their 
own by working for it.* No precept can 
be devised which bears more directly on the 
soorce of pauperism. The minister who. 
in his faithfid exposition of the Bible, urged 
this precept sucamfuUy upon his people, 
woQU do much to extinguish pauperism 
unong them. It is true that he does not 
always urge successfully ; but surely if suc- 
cess is to be more looked for in one quarter 
than in another, it is among the pious and 
intelligent peasantry whom he has assem- 
IM arouna him, whom he has formed into 
a little society for the circulation of the Bi- 
^ and whose feelings he has interested 
in this purest and worthiest of causes. 

37. Nor is the operation of this principle 
^^'■^ed to the actual contributor. We 
ha?e no doubt that it has been beautifully 
cttmplified even among those who, unable 
to give their penny a week, either stand on 
the yoy verge of pauperism, or have jjot 
^thin its limits. They are unable to give 
^ thing of their own, but they may be 
^ at the same time to forego the wonted 
jwwance which they received flrom ano- 
ther, or a part of it The refusals of the 
^ to take an offiered charity, or the 
^oteamonnt of the oflfer, are quite familiar 
w^a Scottish clergyman ; and the plea on 
^ttich they set the refusal, that it would be 
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taking from others who are even needier 
than they, entitles them, when honestly ad- 
vanced, to all the praise of benevolencei 
A spirit of pious attachment to the Bible 
would prompt a refusal of the same kind. 
You have other and Ugher claims upon 
you ; you have the spiritual necessities of 
the worid to provide for, and that you may 
be the more able to make the provision, 
leave me to the frugality of my own ma- 
nagement In this way the principle de- 
scends, and carries its healthful influence 
into the very regions of pauperism. It is 
the only principle competent to its extirpa- 
tion. The obvious expedient of a positive 
supply to meet the wants of existing pover- 
ty, has failed, and the poor-rates of Eng- 
land will ever be a standing testimony to 
the utter ineflSciency of this expedient, 
which, instead of kiUinff the disease, has 
rooted and confirmed n. Try the other 
expedient then. The remedy asainst the 
extension of pauperism does not lie in the 
Uberahties of the rich. It lies in the hearts 
and habits of the poor. Plant in thehr bo- 
soms a principle of independence. Give a 
higher tone of delicacy to their characters. 
Teadi them to recoil from pauperism as a 
degradation. The degradation may, at 
times, be unavoidable ; but the thing which 
gives such an alarming extent to the mis- 
chief, is the debasing influence of poor-rates, 
whereby, in Uie vast majority of instances, 
the degradation is voluntary. But if there 
be an exalting influence in Bible Associa- 
tions to counteract this, if they foster a right 
spirit of importance ; above all, if they se- 
ciure a readier submission to the lessons of 
the volume which they are designed to cir- 
culate, who does not see, that, in proportion 
as they are multiplied and extendi over 
the face of the country, they carry along 
with them the most efl^tual regimen for 
preventing the extension of poverty. 

2a And here it may be asked, if it be at 
all likely that these Associations will ex- 
tend to such a degree as to have a sensible 
influence upon the habiU of the country ? 
Nothing more likely. A single individual 
of influence in each pdrish^ would make the 
S3rstem universal In point of fact, it is 
making progress every month, and such is 
the wonderful spirit of exertion which is 
now abroad, that in a few years every little 
district of Uie land may become the seat of a 
Bible Sociehr. We are now upon the dawn 
of very high anticipations, and the whole- 
some efl^ upon the habits and principles 
of the people at home, is not the least of 
Uiem. That part of the controversy which 
relates to the direct merits of the Bible So- 
ciety may be looked upon as already ex- 
hausted ;* and could the objection, founded 



• Soe Dealtry's p«mphlct«. LeUer from the 
late Dr. Murray, professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
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on its interference wiA the relief of the poor, 
be annihilated, or still more, could it he con- 
verted into a positive argnraent in its bdialf, 
we are not aware of a single remaining 
plea upon which a rational or benevolent 
man can refuse his conciHTenoe to it 

29. And the plea of conceived injury to tiie 
poor deserves to be attended to. It wears 
an amiable complexion, and' we believe, that 
in some instances, a real sympathy with 
their distresses, lies at the bottom of it Let 
symp&thy be guided b^ consideration. It 
^ is the part of a Christian to hail benevo- 
lence in all its forms; but when a plan is 
started for the relief of the destitute, is he 
to be the victim of a popular and sentimen- 
tal indignation, because he ventures to take 
up the question whether the plan be really 
an effective one? We know tiiat in various 
towns of Scotland you meet with two dis- 
tinct Penny Societies, one a Bible Associa- 
tion, the other for the relief of the indigent. 
It is to be regretted that there should ever 
be any jealousy between them, but we be- 
lieve, that agreeably to what we have al- 
ready said, it will often be found that the 
one suggested the other, and that the sup- 
porters of the former, are the most zealous^ 
and active, and useful fHends (tf the latter. 
We cannot, however, suppress the fact, that 
there is now a growing apprehension lest 
the ffrowth of the latter Societies should 
break down the delicacies of the lower or- 
ders, and pave the way for a permanent 
introduction of :poor-rate8w There is a 
pretty general impression, that the system 
may be carried too far, and the uncertainty 
as to the precise limit has civen the feeling 
to msoiy who have embarxed with enthu- 
siasm, &at they are now engaged in a tick- 
lish and questionable undertaking. I do 
not attempt either to confirm or to refute 
this impression, but I count it a piece of 
Justice to the assoeistions I am pleading 
for, to assert, that they stand completely 
free of every such exception. The Bible 
Society is making stead v advances towards 
the attainment of its object, and the sure 
efiect of multiplying its subscribers is to con- 
duet it in a shorter time to the end of its la- 
bours. A Society for the relief of tempo- 
ral necessities is grasping at an object tnat 
is completely unattainable, and the mischief 
is, that the more known, and the more ex- 
tensive, and the more able it becomes, it is 
sure to be more counted on, aiMl at last, to 
create more poverty than it provides for. 
Tlie Bible Society aims at nukbig every 



traity of Edinburgh, to Dr. Chuleg Stuftrt. 
Stetnkoff '■ Tour on the Continent EcBnborgh 
Retiew, vol xix. p. 39; and above all the reports 
and ■ummariea of the inatitution itael^ where you 

• ™**J ^^ a cloud of testimonies from Mora- 
>yM» Mwrionariea, Roman CathoUcs, the Literati 
of our chief European towns, and men of piety 
and pu!)Uc spirit in aU quarters of the worW. 



knd a land of Bibles, and fh^ aim it nm 86 
coroplish after it has trani^ated the B*^ 
into all languages, and distributed a sample 
large enoudi to create a native and univer- 
sal dmnand for them.* After the peofde of 
the world have acquired such a tasie for tbe 
Bible, and such a sense of its v^de as to pur- 
chase it for themselves, the Society tenni- 
nates its career, and instead of the oormp- 
tions and abuses which other charitia seal- 
ter in their way, it leaves thepoor to whom 
it gives, more enlightened, and the poor 
from whom it takes, more elevated than it 
found them. 

30. < Charity,' says Shakspeare, <is twice 
blest. It blesses him who gives, and him 
who takes.' This is far fit>m being uamt- 
sally true. There is a blessing annexed to 
the heart in^ich deviseth liberal thingi. 
Perhaps the founder of the English poo^ 
rates acquired this blessing, but the mdo- 
lence and depravity which they have bea 
the instruments of spreading over the ftre 
of the country, are incalcnlaUe. Ifve 
wish to see the assertion of the poet realised 
in its full extent, go to such a charity as we 
are now pleading for, where'the very aer- 
cise of giving on the one hand, and the in- 
struction received on the other, have tbe 
efibct of ntuTowing the limits of paupensai 
by creating a more virtuous and dignMed 
population. 

31. There is poverty to be met with in 
every land, and we are ready to admit, that 
a certain proportion of it is due to unavoid- 
able misfortune. But it is no less true, that in 
those countries where there ia a known and 
established provision for theneoessitiesof the 
poor, the greater propK)rtioa of the poverty 
which exists in them is due to the debafln; 
influence ai a public charity^ on the babitB 
of the people. The institution we are 
pleading for, counteracts this influence. It 
does not annihilate all poverty, but it tends 
to annihilate tbe greater part of it It 8^ 
rests the progress of the many who were 
making a voluntary descent to pauperisn), 
and it leaves none to be provided for bot 
the few who have honestly strugeled agaimt 
their distresses, and have strug^ed mvain. 

32. And how shall they be provided ibr? 
You may erect a public institutiion. TO^ 
in fact, IS the same with erecting a signal 
of invitation, and the Voluntary and s# 
created poor will rush in, to the exdnnoa 
of those modest and unobtrusive poor ^ 
are the g^raine objects of charity. This it 
the never failing mischief of a Imown and 
ee^blished provision,! and it has been s^T 



* But this native demand nev«rw91 beonit«| 
wi^iout the exertion of Minionariei^ and w 
above reasoning appfiee^ ii^ its most impofttft 
paitikto MJasJOTsry Associations. SeeAfpt^- 

i We must here except aU those histHotioB^ 
the olject of which is to provide far invotnota^ 
distress, such as hospitals^ and dapenaaria^ *"' 
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^emplified fn England. The only method 
of doing away the mischief is to confide 
the r^ief of the poor to individual benevo- 
lence. This draws no dependence along 
with it. It is not counted upon like a pul^ 
lie and proclaimed charity. It brings the 
claims of the poor under the discriminating 
eye of a neighbour, who will make a difier- 
ence between a case of genuine helplessness, 
and a case of idleness or misconduct. It 
turns the tide of benevolence into its true 
channel, and it will ever be found,, that un- 
der its operation, the poverty of misfortune 
is better seen to, and the poverty of im- 
providence and guilt is more effectually 
prevented. 

33. My concluding observation then is, 
that the esctension of Bible Societies, while 
it counteracts, in various directions, the 
mischief of poor-rates, augments that prin- 
ciple of individual benevolence which is the 
best substitute for poor-rates. You add to 
the stock of individual benevolence, by add- 
ing to the number of benevolent individuals, 
and this is the genuine effect of a BiUe As- 



aoeiation. Or, you add to the stock of in- 
dividnal benevolenee in a country, by add- 
ing to the intensity of the benevolent prin- 
ciple, and this is the undoubted tendency 
or a Bible Association.* And what is of 
mighty in|portance in this arsument, a Bi- 
ble Association not only aw&ens the be- 
nevolent principle, but it enlightens it. It 
estabyshes an mteroourse between the va- 
rious orders of society, and on no former 
occamon in the history of this country, have 
the rich and the poor come so often to- 
gether upon a footing of |[ood will. The 
kindly influence of this is mcaleulable. It 
brings the poor imder the eye of their richer 
neighbours. The visits and inquiries con- 
nected with the objects of the Bible Society, 
bring them into contact with one another. 
The rich come to be more skilled in the 
wants and difficulties of the poor, and by 
entering their houses, and joining with 
them in conversation, they not only acquire 
a benevolence towards them, but they ga- 
ther that knowledge which is so essential 
to guide and enlighten their benevolence. 
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It b evident, that the abmre reatoning appliei^ 
in its dnef porta, to benevolent Amoca&oD»t Sn- 
■titoted for any other religious purpoee. It is 
not neeeanry to restrict the ars ument to the case 
of BiMe Aseo^atioDs. I shoidd be sorry if the 
Bible Society were to enmea the religions benevo- 
knee of the ^blic, and if| in the multiplication 
of its auxiliaries over the face of the country, it 
were to occupy the whole ground, and leave no 
room for the great and important claims of other 
institations. 

Of this I conceive that there is little danger. 
The revenue of each of these Societies is fonnded 
uptm voluntary contributions, and what is volun- 
tary may be withdrawn or transferred to other ob- 
jects. I may ^ve both to a Bible and a Mission- 
vy Society, or if I can only afford to give to on^ 
I may select either, according to my impressbn of 
their respective claims. In this way a vigilant and 
duoeming public will suit its benevolenoe to the 
}vgenc^ of the case, and it is evident, that each 
institation can emplov the same methods for ob- 
tttning patronage and support Each can, and 
doss toing forwud a yearly statement of its claims 
•nd necesaitiest E^h has the same accns to the 
poblic through the medium of the pulpit or the 
pVMi. Elach can send its advocates over the &ce 
^ the country, and every individual, forming his 



tsjrloms for the lunatic or the blind. Amanmay 
reiign himself to idleness, and become wilfully poor, 
that he may eat of the public bread, but he will 
y be come wilfuUy sick or maimed that he may 
'^oette medicines from a dispensary, or undergo 
tn operation in a hospital 
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own estimate of their respective claim% will w- 
portion his benevolence aocordinfflj. 

Now what is done by an individua], may be 
done by every such Association as I am now 
pleading for. Its members maj sit in judgment 
on the various schemes of utihty which are now 
in operation, and though originally formed as an 
auxuiary to the Bible Society, it may keep itself 
open to other calls, and occasionally give of its 
funds to Missionaries, or Moravians^ or the So- 
ciety for (Helic Schools, or the A£ncan Institu- 
tion, or to the Jewish, and Baptist, and Hibernian, 
and Lancairterian Societies. 

In point of foct, the subordinatB Associations 
of the country axe tending towards this arrange- 
ment, and it is a highly beneficial anangement It 
carries in it a most salutary oontiol over all theso 
various institutions, each labouring to maintain 
itsdf in reputation with the pubtic, and to secure 
the countenance of tins irreat Patron: Indolence 
and corruption may lay hold of an endowed cha- 
rity, but when the charity depends upon publio 
favour, a fevr glsring evmples of nnamanagennnt 
wou)d f i n i^ihiUty it. 

During a fow of the fbit years of the BiUe So- 
ciety, the members of other Soeieties were alarmed 
at the rapid extension of its popularity, and ex- 
pressed their fean lest it should engross all tho 
attention and benevoleiioe of the reogious public 
But the reverse has happened, and a prmdple 
made use of in the body of this pamphlet may be 
well illustrated by the history of this matter. [Sec. 
9.] The BiVIe Society has drawn a great yearly 
sum of money from the public and the fint im- 
pression was, that it wouM exhaust the fund foi 
letigious charities. But while it drew money from 
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tiMbanilit flent a fimh aiid pownftd escitemait 
dT ChxistianbtneTolenoe into me hetit, and tmdar 
the inflaence of thk creattfe principle, ihd fiind 
has extended to inch a degiee, as not only to meet 
the demands of the new Society, hut to yield a 
moare abundant retenne to the older Societies than 
ever. We believe that the excitement goes much 
farther than thii^ and that many a deed M Ordinary 
chaxity could be tniced to the impalse of the cause 
We az6 pleading for. We haiaid the assfiilion, 
that many thowands of those tHio eonftiibiita to 
the Bible Society, find in tbemsehres a jpeater 
readiness to ereiy jgood work, since the penod of 
their connexion with it, and that in thewnolesoitie 
channel of individual benev<deiio& more hunger is 
fed, and more nakedness dothed throu^iout the 
land, than at any pcnriod.anterior to the formation 
of our Eeliipoas Societies. 

The alum grounded upon the tendency of 
these Societies with their vast revenued^ to im- 
poverish the country, is ridicukxis. If ever their 
total revenue shall amount to a sum whioh can 
make it worthy of oonsderaliMi to an enli|^itened 
economist at ai], it may be proved that it trenches 
upon no national int^cest whatever, that it leaves 
popohtiaii and pabKe rerv^rae on predsel^^ the 
same footing of extent and prusp ei ity in wmdi it 
found tbco^ and that itinteoens wnb no one ob- 



jeet.wiiiek patriot orpolitieian neecb to cafe foe 
In the mean time it may raffice to state, that the 
income of all the Bible and BUssionary Sodeties in 
the island, would not do more than defray the aiK 
nual maintenance of <me ship of the line. When 
put by the side of the millions which axe kvidied 
without a sigh on the enteiprises of vrar, it k 
nothing; and shall this veriest trifle be pmdged 
to the advancement of a causey which, when CBr> 
xied to its accompUsfament, wifl put an end to wai^ 
and banish all its pasnons and atrocities from the 
woridi 

^ I should be^so^y if Penny Associations vrereto 
bind themselves down to tfaie support of the Bddo 
Society. I should like to aee them exerdanig s 
Jd^ment over the numerous claims which am 
now befofe the public, and giving occasionalbr of 
their funds to other religious institutions. The 
e&ct of this very exercise would be to cneate a 
liberal and weU-in&nned peasantiy, to open a wider 
q>here to their contenqHatknu^ aAd to raise the 
standard not inertly of pety but of general intd- 
Hgcaice among them. The diminunon of pau- 
perism is only part of the general effect v?hidi the 
multiplicatioQ of these Societies will brinff sboot 
in the countiy ; and if my limits allowea in^ I 
iiii|dit expatiate on their certain influence in xaiaiitt 
the tone and duuaoter of the British population. 
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Tbr principle of aMOoiatkm, howerer 
mefnl in the main, his a Uinding and mis- 
leading eBoct in many instances. Give it a 
wide enou|[h field of indnetion to work 
upon, and it will carry you to a ri|[ht con- 
elaaion npon any one case or question that 
comes before yon. But the evil is, that it 
often carries you forward with pB much 
confidence upon a limited, as upon an en- 
larged field of experience, ai^d the man^ of 
narrow views will, upon a few pakry indi- 
vkioal recollections, be as obstinate in the 
anertion of his own maxim, and as bc^y 
come forward with his own sweeping gene- 
rality, as if the whole range of nature and 
obsemtion had been submitted to him. 

To aggravate the miadiief, the opinion 
thus formed upon the specialities of his 
own limited ezperienee, obtains, a holding 
and a tenacity m his mind, which dispose 
bhn to resist all the future facts and m^ 
fltenoes that come before him. Thus it is 
that the opinion becoipes a prejudice; and 
that no statement, however true, or how- 
ever imptesave, will be Me to dislodge it. 
You may accumulate facts upon focti, but 
the opinion he has already formed, has ao- 
<pnred a certain right ofpre-occupancy 
orer him. It is the kw of the mind which, 
like the simUar law of society, often oarriQi 
|t over the original principles of justice, and 
|t is this which gives so strong a positive 
iQfiuenee to error, and makes its overflow 
BO very alow and laborious an operation. 

I know not the oriffin of the prejudice re- 
specting the town of Nazareth; or what it 
^tt that gave rise to an aphorism of such 
sweeping universality^ that no good thing 
could come out of it Perhaps in two, three, 
^f nx>re instances, individuals may have 
^^ome out of it who threw a discredit over 



the place of their nativity by the profligacy 
of their actions. Hence an association be- 
tween the verjr name of the town, and the 
villainy of its mhabitants. The association 
forms into an opinion. The ophiion is em- 
bodied into a proverb, and is transmitted in 
the Aape of a nereditary prejudice to fhtnre 
generations. It is likely oiough, that many 
instances could have been appealed %>, of 
people from the town of Nazareth, who, 
gave evidence in tiieir characters ana lives' 
against the prejudice in question. But it is 
iiot enough that evidence be offered by the 
one pertv. It must be attended to by the 
other. The disposition to resist it must be 
got over. The love of truth and iustice 
must prevail over that indolence which likes 
to repose, without distiffbance. in its present 
convictions; and over that malignity which, 
I fear, makes a dark and hostile impression 
of others, too congenial to maiiy hearts. 
Certain It is^ that iR^n the strongest possible 
demonstration was oflfered in the person of 
him who was the finest example or the good 
and fair, it vras found that the inveteracy 
of the prejudice could withstand it ; ard it 
is to be feared that with the question,^ Can 
any good come out of Nazareth 7" there 
were many hi that day who shut thdr eyes 
and theur afiections against him. 

Thus it was that the very name of a town 
fastened an association of pvejudtee upon 
all Hb inhalntants. But this isonly one ex- 
ample but of -the many. A sect may be 
throvm into discredit by a very few of its 
individual specimens, and the same associa- 
thm be fastened upon all its members. A 
society may be thrown into discredit by the 
failure of one or two of its undertakings, 
and this will be enough to cntail'suspicion 
and ridicule uponaU its future operations. 
381 
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A S3rstem may be thrown into discredit by 
the fanaticism and folly of some of its ad- 
vocates, and it may be long before it 
emerges from the contempt of a precipitate 
and unthinking public, ever ready to follow 
the impulse of her former recollections ; it 
may be lone before it is reclaimed from ob- 
scurity by me eloquence of future defend- 
ers ; and there may be the struggle and the 
perseverance of many years before the ex- 
isting; association, with all its train of ob- 
loquies, and disgusts, and prejudices, shall 
be overthrown. 

A lover of truth is thus placed on the 
right field for the exercise of his principles. 
It is the field of his faith and of his pa- 
tience, and in which he is called to a manly 
encounter with the enemies of his cause*. 
He may have much to bear, and little but 
the mere force of principle to uphold him. 
But what a noble exhibition of mind, when 
this force is enough for it ; when, though 
unsupported by the ^mpathy of other 
minds, it can rest on the truUi asid righ- 
teousness of its own principle ; when it can 
select its object from among the thousand 
entanglements of error, and keep by it 
amidst all the clamours of hostility and 
eontonpt ; when all the terrors of disgrace 
cannot alarm it; when aU the levities of 
ridicule eannot shame it; when all the 
scowl of opposition cannot overwhelm it 

There are some very fine examples of 
sucImi contest, and of such a triumph, in 
the history of philosophy. In the progress 
of speculation, the doctrine of the occidt 
qualities Mi into disreputCL and every 
thing that could be associatea with such a 
doctrine was disgraced and borne down by 
the authority of the reigning schooL When 
Sir Isaac Newton's TlMory of Gravitation 
was announced to the world, if it had not 
the persecution of violence^ it had at least 
the persecution of contempt to struggle 
with. It had the sound of an oocuh prin- 
ciple, and it was ohargied with all the bi- 
gotry and mysticism of the schoolmen. 
This kept it for a Ume from the chairs and 
universities of Europe, and for years a kind 
of obscure and ignoble sectarianism was 
annexed to that name, which has been 
carried down on such a tide of glory to 
distant ages. Let us Ihmk of thu, when 
philosophers bring their names and their 
authority to bear Upon us, when they pour 
contempt on the truth which we love, and 
on the system which we defend; and as 
they fasten their epithets upon us, let us take 
comfort in thinking that we are under the 
very ordeal through which philosophy her- 
self had to pass, before she achieved the 
most splendid of her victories. 

Surd I am, that the philosophers of that 
age could not have a more impetuous con- 
tempt for the occult principle, which they 
conceived to lie in the doctrine of gravita- 



tion, that many of our preseiit i^uknv 
phers have for the equally occult priociple 
which they conceive to lie in the alt«ub> 
duing efficacy of the christian iaith over 
every mind which embraces it Each of 
these two doctrines is mighty in its preten- 
sions. The one, asserts a principle to be 
now in operation, and which, reigning ever 
the material world, gives harmony to all 
its movements. The other, asserts a prin- 
ciple which it wants to put into operati(ui, to 
apply to all minds, to carry round the 
globe, and to visit with its influence aQ the 
accessible dominions of the moral world. 
Mighty anticipation ! It promise to rectify 
all disorder, to extirpate all vice, to dry 
up the source of all those sins, and sufier- 
ings, and sorrows, which havft spread soeh 
dismal and unseemly ravages over the face 
of society, to turn every soul from Satan 
unto God ; or, in other words, to annihilate 
that disturbing force which has jarred the 
harmony of Uie moral world, and make all 
its parts tend obediently to the Deity as its 
centre and its origin. 

But how can this principle be put into 
operation ? How shall it be brought intb 
contact with a soul at the distance of a 
thousand miles from the place in which we 
are now standing ? I know no other con- 
ceivable way than sending a messenger in 
possession of the principle himself, and 
able to convey it into the mind of another 
by hii powers of communication. The 
precept of ^^Go and preach the Gospel 
unto every creature," would obtain a very 
partial obedience indeed, if there was no 
actual moving of the preacher from one 
place or neighbourhood to another. Were 
he to stand still be might preach to some 
creatures ; he might get a smaller or a 
larger number to assemble around him, and 
it is to be hoped from the stationary pul- 
pits Of a christian country the preaching 
of the word has been made to bear wiih 
eQcacy on the souls of multitudes. But in 
reference to the vast miymity of the world, 
that may still be said which was said b^ 
an apostle in the infant state of our reli- 
gion, how shall they -hear without a preach- 
er, and how shall they preach except they 
be sent? It is the single circumstance of 
being sent, which forms the peculiarity so 
much contended for by one part of the 
British public, and so much resisted by the 
other. The preacher who js so sent is, in 
good Latin, termed a Aftssionary; and sach 
is the magical power which lies in the very 
sound of this hateful and Obnoxious term, 
that it is no sooner uttered than a thoosuid 
associations of dislike and prejudice stut 
into existence. And yet ^ou would think 
it very strange : the term itself is p^rfecdr 
correct in point of etymology. Mai^r M 
those who are so clamorous In their hat 
tility ^against it, fee) no contempt for tli 
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mere act of preaching, sit with all decency 
tnd apparent seriousness under it, and have 
a becominff respect for the character of a 
preacher. Convert the preacher into a Mis- 
sionary, and all you have done Is merely to 
graft upon the man's preaching the circum- 
stance of locomotion. How comes it that 
the talent, and tho eloouence, and the prin- 
ciple, which appeared so respectable in 
your eyes, so long as they stood sti|l, lose 
all tlieir respectablihty so soon as they be- 
Ifia to move? It is certainl}^ conceivable, 
that the personal qualities which bear with 
aalatary influence upon the human beings 
of one place, may pass unimpaired and 
have the same sahitary influence upon the 
human beings of another. But this is a 
missionary poQpess, and though unable to 
bring forwardT any substantial exception 
against the thing, they cannot get the bet- 
ter of the disgust excited. by the term. 
They cannot release their understanding 
from the influence of its old associations, 
and these philosophers are repelled from 
troth, and frightened out of the way which 
leads to it, by the bugbctar of a name. 

The precept is, " Go and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature under heaven." The 
people I alliide to have no particular quar- 
rel with the preach; but they have a mor- 
tal antipathy to the go^sna should even 
their own admired preacher offer to go 
hhnself^ or help to send others, he becomes 
a missionary, or the advocate of a mission ; 
and tl^e question of my text is set up in re- 
sistance to the whole scheme, ^Can any 
good thing come out of it?" 

I never felt myself in more favourable 
circamstances for giving an answer to the 
question, than I do at this moment^ sur- 
rotmded as I am by the members of a So- 
ciety, which has been labouring for up- 
wai^s of a century in the field of mission- 
ary exertion. It need no longer be taken up 
or treated as a speculative question. The 
question of the text may, in reference to 
the subject now before us, be met imme- 
diately by the answer of the text " Come 
and see," We call upon you to look to a 
set of actual performances, to examine the 
fecohi of past doings^ and like good philo- 
sophers as you are, te make the sober de- 
P<»Kions of history carry it over the reve- 
ries of imagination and prejudice. We deal 
|n proofs, not in promises ; in practice, not 
^n profession; in experience, and not in 
^periment. The Sciiiety whose cause I 
am now appointed to plead in ytwir hear- 
ing, is to all intents and purposes a Mis- 
J»onary Society. It has a claim to all* the 
nonour, and must just submit to all the 
disgrace which such a title carries along 
^ith iL It has been in the habit for many 
y«ra of hiring preachers and teachers, 
jnd may be convicted times without num- 
otti of the act of sendinj^ them to a dis- 



tance. What the precise distance is I do 
not understand to be of any signification to 
the argument; but even though it should, 
I fear that in the article of distance, our 
Society has at times been as extravagant 
as many of her neighbours. Her labours 
have been met with in other quarters of 
the world. They have been foimd among 
the haunts of savages. They have dealt 
with men in the very infancy of social im- 
provement, and their zeal for proselytism 
has far outstript that saber preparatory 
management, wnich is so much Qontended 
for. Why, they have carried the Gospel 
message into climes on which Europe had 
never impressed asingle trace of her boast- 
ed civilization. They have tried the spe- 
cies in the first stages of its rudeness and 
ferocity, nor did they keep back the oflbr 
of the Saviour from their souls, till art and 
industry had performed a sufficient part, 
and were made to administer in fuller 
abundance to the wants of their bodies. 
This process, which has been so much in- 
sisted upon, they did not wait for. They 
preached and they prayed at the very out- 
set, and they put mto exercise all the wea- 
pons of their spiritual ministry. In a word, 
they have done all the fanatical and of- 
fensive things which have been charged 
upon other missionaries. If there be folly 
in such enterprises as these, our Society 
has the accumulated follies of a whole cen- 
tury upon her forehead. She is among the 
vilest of the vile, and the same overwhelm- 
ing ridicule which has thrown the mantle 
of ignommy over other Societies, will lay 
all her honours and pretensions in the dust. 

We are not afraid of linking the claims 
of our Society with the general merits of 
the Missionary cause. With this cause she 
stands or falk When the spirit of Mis- 
sionary enterprise is afloat in the cotmtry, 
she will not be neglected among the mul- 
tiplicity of other objects. She will not suffer 
from the number or the activity of kindred 
Societies. They who conceive alarm upon 
this ground, have not calculated upon the 
productive powers of benevolence. They 
have not meditated deeply upon the opera- 
tion of this principle, nor do they conceive 
how a general impulse given to the Mis- 
sionary spirit, may work the two fold effect 
of multiplying the number of Societies, and 
of providing for each of them more abun- 
dantly than ever. 

The fact is undeniable. In this comer of 
the empire there is an iinpetuouis and over- 
bearing contempt for every thing connected 
with the name of Missionary. The cause 
has been outraged by a thousand inde- 
c^encies. Every thing like the coolness of 
the philosophical spirit has been banished 
from one side of the controversy, and all 
the epithets of disgrace, which a perverted 
ingenuity could devise, have been imspa- 
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ringly lavished on tlie nojbleBt benefactors 
of the species. We have reason to believe 
that this opposition is not so extensive, nor 
so virulent in England. It is due to certain 
provincial associations, and may be ae- 
counted for. It is most a Scottish pecu- 
liarity ; mid while, with our neighbours in 
the South, it is looked upon as a liberal and 
eiUightened cause ; as a branch of that very 
principle which abolished the Slave Trade 
of Africa ; as one of the wisest, and likeliest 
experiments, which in this age of benevo- 
lent enterprise, is now making for the in- 
terests of the world ; as a scheme ennobled 
by the patronage of royalty ; supported by 
the contributions of opulence; sanctified by 
the prayers and the wishto of philanthropy ; 
assisted by men- of the first science, and the 
first scholarship; carr3ang into execution 
by as hardy adventurers as ever trod the 
desert in quest of novelty; and em^iching 
grammar, geography, and natural know- 
ledge, by the ouscoveries they are making 
every year, as to the statistics of all countries, 
and the peculiarities of all languages ; while, 
I say, such' are the dignifiS associations 
thrown around the Missionary cause in 
England ; in this country I am sorry to say 
a very different set of collaterals is annexra 
to it A great proportion of our nobility, 
gentry, and clergy, look upon it as a very 
low and drivelling concern; as a visionary 
enterprize, and Uiat no. go6d thing can 
come out of it ; as a mere &eg of sectarian- 
ism, and which none but sectarians, or men 
who should have been sectarians, have any 
relish or respect for. The torrent of pre- 
judice runs strongly against it, and the very 
^ame of Missionary excites the most nau- 
seous antipathy In the hearts pf many, who, 
in other departments, approve themselves 
to be able, and candid, and refiecting in- 
quirers. 

We have no doubt that in the couise of 
years all this will pass away. But reason 
and experience are slow in their operation ; 
and, in the mean time, we count it fair to 
neutralize, if possible, one prejudice by an- 
other: to schod down a Scottish antipathy 
by a Scottish predilection, and to take sbdf- 
ter from the contempt that is now so wan- 
tonly pouring on the best of causes under 
the respected name of |k Society, which has 
earned by the services of a hundred years, 
the fairest claims on the gratitude and vene- 
ration of all our countrymen. Come, and 
see the effect of her Missionary exertions. 
It is palpable and near at hand. It liesjiriUiiu 
the compass of many a summer tour; and 
tell me, ye children bf fancy, who expatiate 
with a delighted eye over the wilds of. our 
mountain scenery, if it be not a dearer and 
worthier exercise still, to contemplate the 
habits of her o»ce ragged and wandering 
population. .What woiSd they have been at 
this moment, had school^ and Bibles, and 



Ministers, been kept hack fWnn them? and 
had the men of a century ago been ddened 
by the flippancies of the present age, ^m 
the woric of planting chapels and sCTiiiaries 
in that neglected land? The ferocity (rf* thdr 
ancestors would havecomedown unsotoied 
and unsubdued to the existing geneiatiQD. 
The darkening spirit of hostility wouJii still 
havo lowered upon us from the North ; and 
these plains, now so peaceful and so happy, 
would have lain open to the fury of mm- 
less invaders. Q, ye soft and se&timentai 
travellers, who wander so securely over this 
romantic land^ you are right to choose the 
season when the angr^ elements of oatan 
areasle^. But wbat is it that has charmed 
y) their long repose the more dreadful c^ 
ments of human passion and hutnan hijoi- 
tice? What is it that has ^WM theixMt- 
terous spirit of her natives llR—ajld while her 
torrents roar as fiercely, and her mouDtaia 
brows look as grimly as ever, what is that 
which has thrown so softening an infinenoe 
over the minds and manners of her hviog 
population? 

I know not tliat there are several eaoses; 
but sure I am, that the civilizing influence 
of our Society has had an important sbem 
If it be true that our country is Indebted to 
her Schools and her IRihies lor the most in- 
telligent and virtuous peasantry in Europe^ 
let it never be forgotten that the Schoote m 
the establishment of our Society are nsariy 
equal to one-third of all the parishes in Seot- 
hmd; that these schools are chiefly to be 
met with in the Highland distrtet; that they 
bear as great a proportion ta the HighJaDd 
population, as all our parochial semioaries 
do to all our population ; or, in other woids, 
had the local convenience for the attendance 
of scholars been as great as in other parts 
of the country, the, apparatus set a going by 
our Society, for the education of the High- 
land peasantry, woUldliave been as effectiTC 
as the boasted provision of ^e legidatvr^ 
for the whole of Scotland.* 



* This want of local convenience for the atwod- 
ance of scholarfl, is the chief difficulty which cor 
Society htm to fltniggfe with. The number d 
flchdiBn bean to the population the pnportiM 
stated in the text; but think of the broad mfttt 
of a thinly peopled country, intersected with d«P 
bays, and croeeed in every direqdan by the m<^ 
barriers of lakes and mountains. There are only 
two ways in which education can be carried oj^f 
the face of ,a country so pecufiarjiy formed. The 
first way ia^ b3r the muniptication of atatiaMiy 
points^ nom which learning may emanate amoag 
the children in distinct neighbourhoods. ^U" 
dond Way is, by the operation of cimiladngidioaj 
which describe at intervals the blank f'^^^ < 
are placed beyond the reach of stationary •c'JJ'J 
In the present situation of th^ Highlandi^ bott« 
these methods tire putting into opcratian; •'"/'Jj 
are entitled to the support and patrona^ qjg 
public But withwit wishing to wuhdiwrtiBP 
ikithing from the hitter of these raetbod(a»W 
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I pass over the attempts of oar Society ta 
induce the knowledge of the arts and the 
habits of useful industry among them. 1 



mH deny that the fi>niier, if it could be pot into 
opoitioii, is the most efbdxiMl, fiir the full «ni9 the 
Mokr edoeatioD of the Highhiulera. A fixed 
bSooI, flpentiiigat all ■e—onii, ivill do more ibr ite 
iHghboorhood than can be done br a moveable 
ippuatofl nl up only at intenrala^ ana transferring 
ctiof at the end of a few inonths to other scenes, 
tod to other neij^hbonrhoods. Let us aim, there- 
fate, st the ipuhipfication of the fixed points; but 
1 mi^^ sum will be necessary before such a sys- 
tell completed; andfaithe mean time, let pot the 
wpulstioo of the intermediate ^BceatfeahaiKkined 
Let the ^eapest and readiest expedient that ufiers 
ibr their education be ad(^)ted, and let the public 
bold fiirth a liberal iMind to the society for ciroukt- 
io^ Khools. B^ what is to hinder us to combine 
mth tliis, the gradual extension of the system of 
Ixed and regular ediftation 7 The parochial schools 
hraish us with so many fixed points. The Society 
[ IB now pleading for, fitmisa us so many moce. 
Tht fsrr exislenoe of the Qaelio Society, is a 
^ both of the ^ktent and multiplicity of those 
PBtmaidiate spaces^ over which they are operating 
skh 80 much efficiencv. Now the predae ground 
BpMi which we ky dium to the' support of the 
poUie, is,' that we want to scatter a few more 
tetkmary schools over theae intermediate 
Mt to lapersede the labours of the other 
far the period of time at which this can be . 
MeomplighBd, is stiU at an imlefinite distanise from 
BMnit by narrowing the ground of thai opei»- 
lioo, to ettble them to do more complete justice to 
tht mighty remainder, on which they have every 
[Btapeet of expatiating for years ana generations 
tooQos; la make the task more frnnnwrtsurata to 
kir meaas,and enable t)iem to dicQlate^ whh 
(Mter fteouencY and eflect, oi«r those remoter 
itdi^ whicii we have as yet BO immediate prsspeot 
fraidiliig. 

Who would not give all jealousy to the wind, 
rhen they see howleautiftm^ situated the opera- 
ioDt of these two distinct societies are to one an- 
Hnetl Ciiailate, vrith all poonble activity, among 
^ inteijaoeDt spaces on the one hand, bict do not 
ive ttp the proneet of pennaoent establishments 
I thve spaces OB die other. The last is the po- 
pe of our Society, and is advanced as oqr distinct 
m upon ihagenerosity of the public. We lay 
sim to this generosity; and what is more, ire 
tod b need of it. Iti8iiottruethat>edonot 
•chtheGhiefictoonrHighlandscholari. Thein- 
nctioQs giren to dveiy Schoolmaster, and the 
'Vporte of the comnuttees of Pie^jteries, upon 
■exeininatiim of schdhtfiL ibim a dntinct rerata- 
m to the inqtreosioa which has got ahmad upon 
i>rab)eet Stranfi^ that this SodeWshouki be 
|*5lBd with a hostility to Gaelic education^ to 
fm exertion and whose patronage the Ebgh- 
■di of Scotland are indebted for the existence of 
kGaeic Bible. On the other hand, it is not true 
■^ fonds are so ample as to make bb inde- 
Mtttof anr appeals that ean be made to the 
■noatyofthepub&c Our expenditure is at thk 
Amt pressing upon our reeooioes. We have 
leniucli. There are hundreds of Schools regu- 
[ rappoited by us; but we appeal to the veiy 
WOOB of Other Societies for the &st, that vre 
^s^ much to do. We appeal to the presif of 
^''ioos for more Schools, and more School- 
end more aUariea. These applications 



hare not room for every thing. And tb re- 
ckim, if possible, the prejudices of those 
who I fear have little sympathy with the 
wants of the evfer-during soul, I have been 
lingering all the while upon the inferior 
ground of temporal advantage. But I may 
detain you for hours upon this ground, and 
after aH I have said about a more peaceful 
neighbourhood, and a more civilized pea-, 
santiry, I may positivel)r have said nothing 
upon the essential merits of the cause. I 
Can conceive the wish of his present Ma- 
jesty, that every one in his dominions may 
be able to read the. Bible, to meet an echo 
in every bosom. But why? Because the 
very habit of reading implies a more intel- 
ligent people, and must stand assodated in 
every mind with habits of order, and com- 
fort, and dectincj. But separate these from 
the religious nnnciple, and what are they"? 
At the very best they are the virtues of a 
life; their office is to scatter a few fleeting 
joys over a short and uncertain pilgrimage^ 
and to deck a temporary sc^e with bless- 
ings, which are to perish and be forgotten. 
No I In our attempts to carry into e&cx the 
principle of being all things to all men, let 
us never exalt mat which is subordinate; 
let us never give up our recl^oning upon 
eternity, or be ashamed to own it as our 
sentiment, that though schodfi were to mul- 
tiply, though Missionaries were to labour, 
and an the decencies and accbmpMiments 
of social life were to fbUogiv m their tram, 
the great object woold fltill be unattained, so 
long as the things of the Holy Spirit were 
unrelished and undiscemed among them, 
and they wanted that knowledge of uod and 
of Jesus Chris^ whioh is life everlastbg. 
This is the ground upon which every Chris- 
tian win rest the vindication of every Mis- 
sioAary enterprise; and this is the ground 
npOn which he may expect to be abandoned 
by the uifide), who laughs at piety; or the 
lukewarm believer, whodreads to be laughed 
at for the extravagance to which he carries 
it The Christian is not for giving up the 
social Thrtues; but the open enemy and the 
cold friend of the gospcd are for giving up 
piety; and while tney garnish all that is 
right and amiable in humanity, witii the 
unsubstantial praises of iieir eloquence, they 
pour coiHempt upon tiiat very principle 
which forms our best security for the ex- 
istence of virti^ in the woiid. We say no- 
thing that can degrade the social virtues in 
the estimatidh of men; bat by making them 
part of religion, we exalt them above aU 
that poet or moraliM can do for them. We 
give them God for flieh: olipect, and for their 
end the grandeur of eternity. No! It is not 
■ ■ > ■ ■ 

come upon us every year, and the nainful necessity 
we are under of refusing many of them, proves to 
a demonstratiou, that the want of pecuniar^ aid b 
the ooly limit to the nscfiihifss of our exertions. 
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the-€hrtotian who la fte enemy of social 
virtue; it is he who sighs in all the ecstacy 
of sentiment over it, at the very time ^at 
he is digging away its foundation, and 
wreaking on that piety which is its princi- 
ple, the crudty of his scorn. 

ft is very well in its place to urge the 
civilizing influence of a Missionary Sm:iety. 
But this is not the main object of such an in- 
* stitution. It is not the end. It is only th^ 
' accompaniment It is a never-failing colla- 
teral, and ifiay be used as a lawful instru- 
ment in fighting the battles of the Mission- 
ary cause. It is right enough to contest it 
with our enemies at every one point of 
advantage ; and for this purpose to 4escend, 
if necessary, to the very ground on which 
they have posted themsdves. But, when 
80 engaged, let us never forget the main 
dements of our business; for there is « 
dalnger, that when turning the eye of our 
anU^onist to the lovely picture of peace, 
and mdustry and cultivation, raised by 
many a Christian Missionary^ among the 
wilds of heathenism, we turn itaw&y ffom 
the very marrow and substance of our un- 
dertaking; the gredX ajun of which is to 
preach Qirist to sinners^ and to rear human 
souls to a beauteous and nev^-fading ini- 
mortality. 

The wish of our pious and patriotic king, 
that every man in his dominions might be 
able to read the Bible, has pireulated 
through the land. It has been commented 
upon with eloquence; afid we doubt not, 
that something like the glow of a virtuous 
sensibility has been awuened by it. But 
let us never forget that hi ihe breasts of 
many, all this may be little better than ^ 
mere theatrical emotion. Give me the man 
who is in the daily habit of opening his 
Bible, who willingly puts himsdf into* the 
attitude of a little child when he reads it, 
and casts an unshrmkiog eye over its in- 
formation and its testimony. This is the 
way of giving effect and consistency to their 
boasted admiration of the royal sentiment. 
The mere admiration in itself indicate? i^ck 
thing. It may be ias little connected with 
the sturdiness of principle as the finery of 
any poetical delusion. Ol it is easy to 
combmc a vague and genei^ testimony to 
the Bible, with a disgusted feding of ^mti- 
pathy to the methodism of its actual con** 
tents ; and thousands can profess to make it 
their rallying point, w1k> pour contempt 
upon its doctrines, and give the lie ta the 
faithfulness of its sayings. 

Let us put you to the trial. The Bible 
tells us, that " he who believeth not the Son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.'' It calls upon us "to 
preach the f ospd to every creature," that 
every creature may believe it ; for he who 
so " believeth shall not perish, but have 

^jrlasling life." Such is the mighty dif- 



ference between believui^ andnettefier- 
ing. It makes ^ the diflerence b^weea 
heU and heaven. He who believeth, fa^ 
passed from death even unto life; and the 
errand of the Missionary is to carry these 
ovtrtures to the men of all languages, ad 
all countries ; that he may prevul upoa 
thecn to make this transition. Some r^ 
his overtiu^, and to them the goepd ia ibe 
savour of death unto death. Othen em 
,brace them, and to them the go^ is tbe 
savour of me unto life. Whatever be his 
recq)tion, he counts it his duty and his bo- 
sitieas to preach the gospd ; and if be get 
some to hear, and others to forbear, he jiai 
fares as the Apostles did before him. Nov, 
my brethren^ have we ^^among the sub- 
stantial rallies of the flfissionary cause. 
We have carried you forward from the ac- 
cessaries to the radical dements of the bo- 
siness ; and if you, ofiended at thehardoesi 
of these sayrags, feel as if now we had fd 
within the confines of methodism; tbn 
know that this feelirig arose in your mindf 
at the very moment th^t we got within \}» 
four corners of the Bible ; ana your fancied 
admiration of this book, however exquistfr 
ly felt, or eloquently uttered, is nothing bet 
ter than the wretched fiunmiery of a ^y 
and deceitful imagination. 

Our venerable Society has ghren thi 
sanction of her example to the bcSt andite 
dearest objects of Missionaries. Likeothen 
she has kept a wakeful eye over all that 
(x>uld contribute to the mteresti of tbf 
species. She has given micouragemeat » 
art and to industry, but she has never bea 
diverted from the rdigion of a people astbt 
chief aim . of all her undertakings. To thii 
end she has multiplied schodik and mada 
the reading of the Scriptnres the main ac- 
quirement of her scholars. The Bible is hff 
school-book, and it is to her that tbi 
Highlands of Scotland owe tbe tran^ 
tion oi the sacred record into their ova 
tongue. She sends preachers as well ai 
teaehers among them. As she has made 
the reading of the word a practicable w 

auirement, so she has made the hearing <h 
^e word ^n aeoessihle pri vUege. In sboit, 
she has set up what may be called tefai^ 
tian apparatus in many districts, which tbi 
Legislature of the country had left n- 
provided for. She is filling up the Uanb 
Which, among the scattered and extcaded 
parishes of the North> occur so freqw»^ 
over the broad surface of a thinly p«^ 
country. She has come in contact ^ 
those remoter groups and haml^ ^^ 
the infiuence of the EstabUshment did vf^ 
reach. And she has multiplied ber en- 
dowments at such a rate, that very t^J 
people have got christian instruction in «« 
dififerent branches as nearly, and aa eft^ 
lively to bear upon them, as hi Acmoie 
favoured districts of the land. 
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When a wealthy native of a Highland 
parish, penetrated with a feelinff of the 
wants of his neighbours, erects a chapel, or 
endows a seminary among them, his bene- 
volence is felt and acknowledged bv all -, 
and I am not aware of a single association 
which can disturb our mord estimate of 
such a proceeding, or restrain the fblness 
of that testimony which is due to it But 
should an individual, at a distance from 
the parish in auestion, do the same thing ; 
should he, with no natural ddm upon him, 
and without the stimulus of any of those 
aflections, whidi the mere circumstance 
of vicinity is fitted to inspire ; should he, I 
say, merely upon a roovinff representation 
of their necessities, devote his wealth to the 
same cause; what influence ought this to 
have upon our estimate of his character? 
Why, m all fairness, it should just lead us 
to infer a stronger degree of the principle 
of philanthropy, a principle which in his 
case was unaided bv any local influence 
whatever, and which urged him to exer- 
tion, and to sacrifice, in the face of an obsta- 
cle which the other had not to contend with 
—the obstacle of distance. Now, what one 
individual may be conceived to do for one 
parish, a number of individuals may do for 
a number of parishes. They may form into 
a society, and combine their energies and 
their means for the benefit of the whole 
country, and should that country lie at a 
distance, the only way in which it aflects 
our estimate of their exertionA, is by lead- 
ing us to see in them a stronger principle 
of attachment to the species, and a more de- 
termined zeal for the object of their bene- 
volence, in spite of the additional difficulties 
with which it is encumbered. 

Now the principle does not stop here. 
In the instance before us, it has b€«n car- 
ried from the metropolis of Scotland to the 
distance of her Northern extremities. But 
tell me, why it might not be carried round 
the globe. This very Society has carried 
it over the Atlantic, and the very apparatus 
which she has planted in the Highlands 
and islands of our country, she has set a 
going more than once in the wilds of 
America. The very discipline which she 
has applied to her OMm population, she has 
brought to bear on human beings in other 
quarters of the world. She has wrought 
with the same instruments upon the same 
materials, and as in sound philosophy it ought 
to have been expected, she has obtained the 
»ame result— a christian people rejoicing in 
the faith of Jesus, and ripening for hteaven, by 
a daily progress upon earth in the traces 
and accomplishments of the gospel. I have 
yet to learn what that is which should make 
the same teaching, and the same Bible, ap- 
phcable to one part of the species, and not 
applicable to another. I am not aware of 
a single principle in the philosophy of man, | 
2U 



which points to such a distinction ; nor do I 
know a single category in the science of 
human nature, which can assist me in draw- 
ing the landmark between those to whom 
Christianity may be given, and those who 
are unworthy or unfit for the participation 
of its blessings. I have been among illiterate 
peasantry, and I have marked how apt they 
were in their narrow field of observation, 
to cherish a kind of malignant contempt for 
the men of another shire, or another coun- 
try. I have heard of barbarians, and of 
their insolent disdain for foreigners. I have 
read of Jews, and of their unsocial and ex- 
cluduiff prejudices. But I alwasrs looked 
upon uese as the jealousies of ignorance, 
which science and observation had the 
effect of doing away, and that the accom- 
plished traveller, liberalized by frequent in- 
tercourse with the men of otner countries, 
saw through the vanity of all these pr^u- 
dices, and disowned them. What the man 
of liberal philosophy is in sentiment, the 
Missionary is in practice. He sees in every ' 
man a partaker of his own nature, and a 
brother of his own species. He contem- 
plates the human mind in the generality of 
its great elements. He enters upon the wide 
field of benevolence, and disdains those 
geographical barriers, by which little men 
would shut out one half of the species from 
the kind offices of the other. His busmess 
is with man, and let his localities be what 
they may, enough for his large and noble 
heart, that he is bone of the same bone. 
To get at him, he will shun no danger, he 
will shrink from no privation, he wiO spare 
himself no fatigue, he will brave every ele- 
ment of heaven, he will hazard the extremi- 
ties of every clune, he will cross seas, and 
work his persevering way through the briers 
and thickets of the wilderness. In perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils 
by the heathen, in weariness and painful- 
ness, he seeks after him. The cast and the 
colour are nothing to the comprehensive 
eye of a Missionary. His is the broad prin- 
ciple of good will to the children of men. 
His doings are with the species, and over- 
looking ul the accidents of climate, or of 
country, enough for him, if the indivi- 
dual he is in quest of be a man — a brother 
of the same nature — with a body which a 
few ye»m will bring to the grave, and a 
spirit that returns to the God who cave it 

But this man of large and liberal princi- 
ples is a Missionary; and this is enough to 
put to flight all admiration of him, and of 
nis domgs. I forbear to expatiate ; nut sure 
I am that certain philosophers of the day, 
and certain fanatics of the day, should bo 
made to change places ; if tnose only are the 
genuine philosophers who keep to the prin- 
ciples in spite of names, and those only the 
genuine fanatics who are ruled bynames in- 
stead of principles. 
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The Society for propagating Christian 
knowledge in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, has every claim upon a reli- 
gions public ; and I trust that those claims 
will not be forgotten among the multiphcitv 
of laudable and important objects, which 
are now afloat in this age of benevolent 
enterprise. She has all the experience and 
respectability and tried usefulness of age ; 
may she have none of the infirmities of aga 
May she have nothing either of the rust or 
the indolence of an establishment about 
her. Resting on the consciousness of her 
own righteous and strongly supported 
cause ; may she look on the operations of 
other societies with complacency, and be 
jealous of none of them. She confers with 
them upon their common objects ; she as- 
sists them with her experience, and when, 
struggling with difficulties, they make 
iheii app^to the ffeneroaty of the diris- 
tian world, she nobly leads the way, and 



imparts to them with liberal hand, out of 
her own revenue. She has conferred last- 
ing obligations upon the Missionary cause. 
She spreads over it the shelter of her vene- 
rable name, and by the answer of "^ Come 
and see," to those who ask if any good 
thing can come out of it, she gives a prac- 
tical refutation to the reasonings of iH lU 
adversaries^ She redeems the b^ of causes 
from the unmerited contempt under which 
it labours, and she will be repaid. The re- 
ligious public will not be backward to own 
the obligation. We are aware of the pre- 
valence of the Missionary i^irit, and of the 
many useiid directions in which it is now 
operating; But we are not afraid of ihe 
public b&ng carried away from us. We 
know that there is room for alL that 
there are funds for all ; and our poiiey is 
not to repress, but to excite the Mission- 
ary spirit, and then there will be a h^ 
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A SERMON, 

DEUVERED IN THE TRON CHUBCH, GLASGOW, ON WEDNESDAY, NOV. 1% 1817. 
THE DAY OF THE FUNERAL OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, 



THE 



PRDTCESS CHARIiOTTE OF WALES. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Sermon is the fruit of a very hurried and unlooked-for exer- 
tion — and never was there any publication brought forward under circumstances 
of greater reluctancy, and with a more honest feeling of unpreparedness, on the 
part of the author. The truth is, that he was at a great distance from home, 
when the urgency of the public demand for his personal appearance on the nine- 
tecDth of November, reached him, and that so late, that he nad no other resource 
than to write for the pulpit during the intervals, and after the exhaustion of a, 
very rapid and fatiguing ioumey. It is true that he might revise. But to revise 
such a composition, would be to re-make it; and he has chosen rather to bring' it 
forward, and that as nearly as possible, in the literal terms of its delivery. 

But, it may be asked, if S9 unfit for the public eye, why make it public ? It may 
be thought by many, that the avowal is not a wise one. But wisdom ought never 
to be held in reverence separately from truth; and it would be disguising the 
real motive, were it concealed, that a veiy perverse misconception which has 
gone abroad respecting one passage of the Sermon, and which has found its way 
into many of the newspapers, is the real and impelling cause of the step thitr has 
been taken ; and that, had it not been for the spread of such a misconcjdption, 
there never would have been obtruded on the public, a performance written on a 
tall of urgent necessity, and most assuredly without the slightest^ anticipation of 
authorship. ^ 'S ^ 

But, it may be said, does not such a measure as this bring tho^iilpjt into a state 
of the most degrading subordination to the diurnal press, since^e^Js not a single 
sermon which cannot be so reported, as, without the literality-SL^rect falsehood, 
to convey through the whole country, all the injuries of a ^miKtial misrepre- 
sentation ; and if a minister should condescend publicly^ notice every such ran- 
dom and ephemeral statement, he might thereby inceMfi^^nvolve himself in 
the most helpless and harassing of all controversy ? .'f^ii-' 

Now, in opposition to this, let it be observed, that a'^erson placed in this diffi- 
cult and disagreeable predicament, may advert for dfj^^o such a provocation, and 
that for the express purpose, that he may never (avei^o do it again. He may 
count it enough to make one decisive exposure of the injustice which can be done 
in this way to a public instructor, and then hold himself acquitted of every similar 
attempt in all time coming. He thereby nuses a sort of abiding ior monumental 
antidote, which may serve to neutralize the mischief of any future attack, or fu- 
ture insinuation. By this one act, though he may not silence the obloquies of the 
daily press, he ha^ at least purchased for himself the privilege of standing unmoved 
by all the mistakes, or by all the malignities which may proceed from it. 

Yet, it is no more than justice to a numerous and very important class of writers, 
to state it as our conviction of the great majority of them, that they feel the dig- 
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nity and responsibility of their office, and hold it to be the highest point of pro- 
fessional honour, ever to Maintain the most gentlemanly avoidance of all that is 
calculated to wound the feelings of an unoffending individual. 

There is one temptation, however, to which the editors of this department of 
literature are peculiarly liable, which may be briefly adverted to, and the infiu- 
enee of which, may be observed to extend even to a higher class of journalists. 
There is an eagemesss to transmute every thing into metal of their own peculiar 
currency — there is an extreme avidity to lay hold of every utterance, and to send 
it abrofl^d, tinged with the colouring of their own party — there is a ravenous de- 
sire of approbation, extending itself to every possible occurrence, and to every one 
individual whom they would like to enlist under the banners of their own parti- 
sanship, which, for their own credit, they would be more careful to repress, did 
they perceive with sufficient force, and sufficient distinctness, that it maJces them 
looK more like desperadoes of a sinking cause, than the liberal and honest ex- 
pounders of public politics and literature, which claim so respectable a portion of 
the inteUigence of tne country. 

The writer of this sermon has only to add, that he does not know how a sorer 
imputation could have been devised against the heart and the principles of a dergj- 
man, than that, on the tender and hallowed day of a nation's repose from all the 
sordidness and all the irritations of party, he should have made the pulpit a vehicle 
of invective against any administration ; or that, after mingling his tears with those 
of his people, over the untimelv death of one so dear to us, he should have found 
room for any thing else than those lessons of general Christianity, by which an 
unsparing reproof is ministered to impiety, in whatever quarter it may be found- 
even that impiety which wears the very same features, and offers itself in the veiy 
same aspect, under all administrations. 



SERMOX. 

'*For when thy judgments are in Uie earth, the inhabitants of the world will learn ri^tteoasneM." 

laaidU xxri. 9. 



I AM sorry that I shall not be able to ex- 
tend the application of this text beyond its 
more direct and immediate beafing on that 
event on which we are now met to mingle 
our regrets, and our sensibilities, and our 
prayers — that, occupied as we al) are with 
the mournful ourcumstance that has bereft 
our country of one of its brightest anticipa- 
tions, I shall not be able to clear my way 
to the accomplishment of what is, strictly 
speaking, the congregational object of an 
addr^s from the pulpit, which ought, in 
every possible case, to be an address to the 
conscience— that, therefore, instead of the 
concerns of personal Christianity, which, 
under mjr present text, I might, if I had 
space for it, press home upon the attention 
of my hearei^ I shall be under the necessi- 
ty of restricting myself to that more partial 
application of the text which relates to the 
matters of public Christianity. It is upon 
this account, as well as upon others, that I 
r^ice in the present appointment, for the 
improTement of that saa and sudden visita- 
tion, which has so desolated the hearts and 
the hopes of a whole people. I therefore 
feci more freedom in coming forward with 



; such remarks as, to the eyes of many, may 
wear a more public and even political com- 
plexion, than is altogether suited to the 
mmistrations of the Sabbath. And yet I 
cannot but advert, and that in such terms 
of reproof as I think to be most truly upf^ 
cablc^ to another set of men, whose taste for 
preachinff is very much confined to these 
great ana national occasions — who, habitu- 
ally absent from church on the Sabbath, are 
yet observed, and that most prominently, to 
come together in eager ana clustering at- 
tendance, on some interesting case of pathos 
or of politics— who in this way obtnide upon 
the general notice^ their loyalty to an earthly 
sovereign, while, m reference to their Lord 
and Master, Jesus Christ, they scandaliie 
all that is Christian in tho general feeling, 
by their manifest contempt tot him and for 
his ordinances — who look for the ready 
compliance of niiniste/s, in all that can gra- 
tify their inclinations for pageantry, while 
for the real, effective, and cmly important 
business of ministers, they have just as little 
reverence as if it were all a matter of hollow 
and insignificant parade. It is right to fduire 
in the triumphs of successful, and to fhed 
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the tears of afflicted, patriotism. But it is 
also right to estimate according to its true 
character, Uie patriotism of those who are 
never known to offer one homage to Chris- 
tiani^, except when it is associated with 
the affiurs of state, or with the wishes, and 
the commands, and the expectations of 
statesmen. 

But the frivolous and altogether despica- 
ble taste of the men to whom I am alluding, 
must be entirely separated from such an oc- 
casion as the present For, in truth, there 
never was an occasion of such magnitude, 
and at the same time of such peculiarity. 
There never was an occasion on which a 
matter of deep political interest was so 
blended and mixed up with matter of very 
deep and affecting tenderness. It does not 
vear the aspect of an afl^r of politics at alL 
but of an affiur of the heart ; and the novel 
exhibition is now offered, of all party-irrita- 
Uons merging into one common and over- 
whelming sensibility. Oh ! how it tends to 
quiet the agitations of every earthly interest 
and earthly pass|on, when Death steps for- 
ward and demonstrates the littleness of 
them all— when he stamps a character of 
soch affecting insignificance on all that we 
are contending for— when, as if to make 
known the greatness of his power in the 
sight of a whole country, he stalks in 
ghastly triumph over the might and the 
grandeur of its most august family, and 
angling out that member of it on whom 
the dearest hopes and the gayest visions of 
the people were suspended, he, by one fatal 
and resistless blow, sends abroad the fame 
of his victory and his strength, throughout 
the wide extent of an afflicted nation. He has 
indeed put a cruel and impressive mockery 
on aU the glories-of mortality. A few days 
^0, all looked so full of Ufe. and promise, 
and security — when we read of the bustle 
<tf the great preparation— and were told of 
the skill and the talent that were pressed 
into the service— and heard of the soodly 
attendance of the most eminent in the na- 
tion—and how officers of state, and the 
titled dienitariesof the land, were charioted 
in splendour to the scene of expectation, as 
to the joys of an approaching holiday — yes, 
and we were told too, that the bells of the 
jorrounding villages were all in readiness 
for the merry peal of ^ratulation^ and that 
Jhe expectant metropolis of our empire, on 
ttptoe for the announcement of her future 
monarch, had her winged couriers of des- 
patch to speed the welcome message to the 
^arsof her citizens, and that from her an 
embassy of gladness was to travel over all 
tne provinces of the land ; and the country, 
orgetful of all that she had suffered, was at 
*eagth to offer the spectacle of one wide and 
5221^"*^ jubil.ee. O peath I thou hast in- 
^eed chosen the time and the victim, for 
Qomonstrating the grim ascendancy of thy 



power over all the hopes and fortunes o. 
our species !— Our blooming Princess, whom 
fancy had decked with the coronet of these 
realms, and under whose gentle sway all 
bade so fair for the good and the peace of 
our nation, has he placed upon her bier ! 
And, as if to ffll up the measure of his tii- 
umph, has he lain by her side, that babe, 
who. but for him, might have been the mo- 
narch of a future generation; and he has 
done that, which by no single achievement 
he could otherwise have accomplished— he 
has sent forth over the whole of our land, 
the gloom of such a bereavement as cannot 
be replaced by any living descendant of 
royalty — ^he has broken the direct sucees- 
sfon of the monarchy of England — by one 
and Uie same disaster, has he wakened up 
the public anxieties of the country; and sent 
a pang as acute as that of the most woful 
domestic visitation, into the heart of each 
of its families. 

In the prosecution of the following dis- 
course, as 1 have already stated, I shafi sa- 
tisfy myself with a very Umited application 
of the text. I shall, in the first place, offer 
a few renuirks on that branch of the righ- 
teousness of practical Christianity, which 
consists in the duty that subjects owe to 
their governors. And in the second place, 
I ^laU attempt to improve the present great 
national disaster, to the object of impressinff 
upon you, that, under all our difficulties ana 
all our fears, it is the righteousness of the 
pqople alone which will exalt andperpetuate 
the nation ; and that therefore, if this great 
interest be neglected, the country, inkead 
of reaping improvement from the judgments 
of God, IS in imminent danger of being 
utterly oveirwhelmed by them. 

I. But here let me attempt the difficult 
task of rightly dividing the Word of truth — 
and premise this head of discourse, by ad- 
mittmg that I know nothing more hateful 
than me crouching spirit of servility. I 
know not a single class of men more un- 
worthy of reverence, than the base and in- 
terested minions of a court. I know not a 
set of pretenders who more amply deserve 
to be held out to the chastisement of public 
scorn, than they who, under the guise of 
public principle, are only aiming at per- 
soi||d4iggranaizement This is one corrup- 
tion. But let us not forget that there is an- 
other — even a spurious patriotism which 
would proscribe loyalty as one of the vir- 
tues altogether. Now, I cannot open my 
Bible, without learning that loyalty is one 
branch of the righteousness of practical 
Christianity.— I am not seeking to please 
men, but God, when I repeat his words in 
your hearing — that you should honour the 
king— that you should obey Magistrates— 
that you should meddle not with those who 
are given to change— that you i^ould be 
subject to principalities and powers— th^ 
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^ou should lead i^ quiet and peaceable life 
iQ all Kiidliness and honissty. This, then, is 
% part u{ the ritfhteonsnesR which it is our 
business to teach, and sure I am that it is a 
part of righteousness which the judgment 
now dealt out to us, should, of all others, 
dispose you to learn. I know not a virtue 
more in harmony with the present feelings, 
and afflictions, and circumstances of the 
country, than that of a steadfast and deter- 
mined loyalty. The time has been, when 
such an event as the one that we are now 
assembled to deplore, would have put every 
restless spirit into motion, and set a guilty 
ambition upon its murderous devicei^ and 
brdught powerful pretenders with theur op- 
posing hosts of vassalage into the field, and 
enlisted towns and famdies under the rival 
banners of a most destructive fray of con- 
tention, and thus have broken up the whole 
peace and confidence of society. Let us 
bless God that these days of barbarism are 
now gone by. But the vessel of the state is 
still exposed to many agitations. The sea 
of politics is a sea of storms, on which the 
gale of human passions would make her 
founder, were it not for the guidance of hu- 
man principle; and, therefore, the truest 
policy of a nation is to christianize her 
subjects, and to disseminate among them 
the influence of religion. The most skilful 
arrangement for rightly governing a state, 
is to scatter among the governed, not the 
terrors of power — not the threats of jealous 
and alarmed authority — not the demonstrar 
tions of sure and ready vengeance held 
forth by the ri|^ur of an offended law. 
These may, at times, be imperiously called 
for. But a permanent security against the 
wild outbreakings of turbulence and disas- 
ter, is only to be attained by diff'using the 
lessons of the Gcwpel throughout the great 
fnass of our population— even those lessons 
which are utterly and diametrically at anti- 
podes with all that is criminal and wrong 
{n the spirit of political disafl[ection. The 
only radical counteraction to this evil is to 
t>e found in the spirit of Christianity; and 
though animated by such a spirit, a man 
may put on the intrepidity of one of the old 
prophets, and denounce even in the ear of 
ro3ralty the profligacies which may disgrace 
or deform it — ^though animated by 8u«h a 
spirit, he may lift his protesting voice in the 
(ace of an unchristian magistracy, and tell 
them of their errors— though animated by 
such a spirit, he, to avoid every appearance 
of evil, will neither stoop to the flattery of 
power, nor to the solicitations of patronage 
— and though all this may bear, to the su- 
perficial eye, a hard, and repulsive, and hos- 
tile aspect towards the established dignities 
of the land — yet forget not, that if a real 
and honest principle of Christianity lie at 
the root of this spirit, there exists within 
the b03om of such a man, a foundation of 



principle, on which all the lessons of Chris- 
tianity will rise into visible and consistent 
exemplification. And it is he, and siu^ as 
he, who will turn out to be the salvation of 
the country, when the hour of her threat- 
ened danger is approaching— and it is just 
in proportion as you spreml and multiply 
such a character, that you raise within the 
bosom of the nation, the best security 
against all her fluctuations — and, as in every 
omer department of human concerns, so 
will it be found, that, in this particular de- 
partment. Christians are the salt of the 
earth, and Christianity the most copious 
and emanating fountain of all the guardian 
virtues of peace, and order, and patriotism. 
The judgment under which we now la- 
bour, supplies, I think, one touching, and, 
to every good and christian mind, one 
powerful argument of loyalty. It is the 
distance of the prince from his people which 
feeds the political jealousy of the latter, and 
which, by removing the former to a height 
of inaccessible grandeur, places him, as it 
were, beyond the reach of their sympathies. 
Much of the political rancour, which festers, 
and agitates, and makes such a tremendoos 
appearance of noise and of hostility in our , 
land, is dne to the affgravating power of 
distance. If two of Ine deadliest political 
antagonists in our country, who abuse, and [ 
vilify, and pour forth their stormy elo- 
quence on each other, whether in parlia- 
ment or from the press, were actually to 
come into such familiar and personal con- 
tact, as would infuse into their controversy 
the sweetening of mere acquaintanceship, 
this very circumstance would disarm and 
do away almost all their violence. TTie 
truth is, that when one man rails against 
another across the table of a legislative as- 
sembly, or when he works up his ferment- 
ing imagination, and pens his virulent sen- 
tences against another, in the retirement of 
a closet — he is fighting against a man at a 
distance — he is exhausting his strength 
against an enemy whom he does not know 
— he is swelling into indignation^ and into 
all the movements of what he thinks right 
and generous principle, against a chimera 
of his own. apprehension ; and a similar re- 
action comes back upon him from the quar- 
ter that he has assailed, and thus the con- 
troversy thickens, and the delusion every 
day gets more impenetrable, and the dis- 
tance is ever widening, and the breach is 
sdways becoming more hopeless and more 
irreparable ; and all this between two men, 
who, if they had been in such accidental 
circumstances of juxta-[K)sition as conld 
have let them a little more into one another^ 
feelings, and to one another's sympathies, 
would at least have had all the asperities of 
their difference smoothed away by the mere 
softenings and kindlinesses of ordinary ho- 
man intercourse. 
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Now lei me apply this remark to the mu 
tual state of sentiment which obtains be- 
tween the different orders of the community. 
Amoog the rich, there is apt at times to 
rankle an injurions and unworthy impres- 
sion of the poor— and just because these 
poor stand at a distance from them— just 
because they come not into contact with 
that which would draw them out into cour- 
teousness to their persons, and 'in benevo- 
lent attentions to their families. Among 
the poor, on the other hand, there is often a 
disdainfiil suspicion of the wealthy, as if 
they were actuated by a proud indifference to 
them and to their concerns, and, as if they 
were placed away from them at so distant 
and lofty an elevation as not to require the 
exercise of any of those cordialiti^ which 
are erer sure to spring in the bosom of man 
to man, when tney come to know each 
other, and to have the actual sight of each 
other. But let any accident place an indi- 
vidual of the higher before the eyes of the 
lower order, on the ground of their common 
bomanity — let the uttter be made to see that 
the former are akin to themselves in all the 
sufferings and m all the sensibilities of our 
common inheritance— let, for example, the 
greatest chieftain of the territory die, and 
tfan report of his weeping- children, or of his 
distracted widow, be sent through the neigh- 
bourhood—or let an infant of his family be 
in sufibring, and the mothers of the humble 
▼icinity be run to for counsel and assist- 
ance—or in any other way let the rich, in- 
stead of beuig viewed by their inferiors 
through the dim and distant medium of that 
fiuicied interval which separates the ranks 
of society, be seen as heirs of the same 
frail^, and as dependent on the same sym- 
pathies with themselves— and at that mo- 
ment, all the floodffates of honest sym- 
pathy will be opened — and the lowest ser- 
^^ants of the establishment will join in the 
cry of distress which has come upon then: 
™ily;-and the neighbouring cottagers, to 
share in their grief, have only to recognise 
them as the partakers of one nature, and to 
perceive an assimilation of feelings and of 
ciTcamstances between them. 

I^ me further apply this to the sons and 
Je daughters of royalty. The truth is, 
«•* they appear to the public eye as stalk- 
^ on a platform so highly elevated above 
«« general level of society, that it removes 
■^ as it were, from all the ordinary 
■y^P***^*^ ^^ ^^ nature. And though we 
J^at times of their galas, and their birth- 
J2?» ""^ their drawing-rooms, there is 
UJwtog in all this to attach us to their in- 
Jjwts and their feelings, as the inhabitants 
^a familiar home— as the members of an 
affectionate family. Surrounded as they 
*Te with the glare of a splendid notoriety, 
^e scarcely recognize them as men and as 
^omen, who can rejoice, and weep, and 



pme with disease, and taste the sufferings 
of mortality, and be oppressed with anguiui, 
and love with tenderness, and experience 
in their bosoms the same movements of 
grief or of afiisction that we do ourselves. 
And thus it is, that they labour under a 
real and heavy disadvantage. There is not 
in theur case, the counteraction of Hmt 
kindly influence, to alleviate the weight or 
the malignity of prejudice, which men of a 
humbler station are ever sure to enjoy. In the 
case of a man whose name is hardly known 
beyond the limits of his personal acquain- 
tance, the tale of calumny that is raised 
against him extends not mr beyond these 
limits 5 and^ therefore, wherever it is heard, 
it meets writh a something to blunt and to 
soften it Ud those very cordialities which 
the familiar exhibition of him as a brother 
of our common natoe is fitted to awaken. 
But it is not so with those in the elevated 
walks of society. Their names are familiar 
where their penons are unknown; and 
whatever mahgnity may attach to the on& 
circulates abroad, and is spread far beyond 
the limits of theur possible intercourse 
with human beings, and meets with no 
kindly counteraction from our acquaintance 
with the oUier. And this may explain 
how it is, that the same exalted person* 
age may, at one and the same time, be suf- 
fering under a load of most unmerited ob- 
loquy from the wide and the general pub- 
lic, and be to all his familiar domestics an 
object of the most enthusiastic devotedness 
and regard. 

Now, if throuffh an accidental opening, 
the public should be favoured with a do- 
mestic exhibition — if, by some overpower- 
ing visitation of Providence upon an illus- 
trious family, the members of it should come 
to be recognised as the partakers of one 
conunon humanity with ourselves — if, in- 
stead of beholdmg them in theur gorgeous- 
nesB as princes, we look to them in their 
natural evolution of their sensibilities as 
men— if the stately palace should be turned 
into a bouse of mourning— in one word, if 
death should do what he has already done, 
he has met the Princess of Enghmd in the 
prime and promise of her days, and as she 
was moving onward on her march to a he- 
reditary throne, he has laid her at his feet. 
Ah! my brethren, when the imaghiation 
dwells on that bed where the remains of 
departed youth and departed infancy are 
lymg— -when, instead of crowns and cano- 
pies of grandeur, it looks to the forlorn hus- 
band, and the weepuig father, and the hu- 
man feelings whicn agitate theur bosom, and 
the human tears wluch flow down their 
cheeks, and all such symptoms of deep af- 
fliction as bespeak the workings of suffer- 
ing and dejected nature— what ought to be, 
and what actually is, the feeling of the 
country at so sad an exhibition ? It is just 
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the feeling of Ifae doftiestics and the labonr- 
en at Claremont All is soft and tender as 
womanhood. Nor is there a peasant in onr 
^ land, who is not touched to the very heart 
when he thinks of the unhappy Sowiger 
who is now spending his days in grief and 
nights in sleeplessness — as he mourns alone 
in his darkened chamber, and refuses to be 
comforted — ^as he turns in vain for rest to 
his troubled feeUngs, and cannot find it— as 
he gazes on the memorials of an affection 
that blessed the brightest, happiest, shortest 
year of his existence— as he looks back on 
the endearments of the bygone months, and 
the thought that they have for ever fleeted 
away from him, turns all to agony— as he 
looks forward on the blighted proroect of 
this world's pilgrimage, and i&eHB that aU 
which bound him to existence, is now torn 
irretrievably away from him ! Th^e is not 
a British heart that does not feel to this in- 
teresting visitor, all the force and all the 
tenderness of a most affecting relationship ; 
and go where he may, will he ever be recog- 
nised and cherished as a much loved mem- 
ber of the British family. 

It is in this way Uiat through the avenue 
of a nation's tenderness, we can estimate 
the strength and the steadfastness of a na- 
tion's loyedty. On minor questions of the 
constitution we may storm and rave, and 
look at each other a little ferociousljr— and 
it was by some such appearance as this, that 
he, who in the days of his strength, was the 
foulest and roost formidable of all our ene- 
mies, said of the country in which we live, 
that, torn by factions, it was going rapidly 
to dissolution. Yet tnese are but the skir- 
mishings of* a petty warfare— the move- 
ments of nature and of passion, in a land 
of freemen— the harmless contests of men 
pulling m opposite ways at some of the 
' smaller ropes in the tackling of our groit 
national vessel. But look to these men in 
the time of need and the hour of suffering — 
look to them now, when in one great and 
calamitous visitation, the feeding of every 
animosity is overborne— look to them now, 
when the darkness is gathering, and the 
boding cloud of disaster hangs over us, and 
some chilling fear of insecurity is beginning 
to chx^ulate m whispers through the land- 
look to them now, when in the entombment 
of this sad and melancholy day, the hoi>es 
of more than half a centwry are to be in- 
terred— look to them now, when from one 
end of the country to the other, there is the 
mouminff of a very great and sore lamenta- 
tion, so that all who pass by, may say, tibis 
is a grievous mourning to the people of the 
land. Oh ! is it possible that these can be 
other than honest tears, or that tears of pity 
can on such an emergency as the present, 
be other than tears of patriotism. Who 
does not see this principle sitting in visible 

'^ression on the general countenance of 



the nation— that the people are sound at 
heart, and that with this, as the mainsheet or 
our dependence, we may still, under Uie toss- 
ing of God, weather and surmoimt alLthe 
difficulties which threaten us. 

II. I now proceed to the second head of 
discourse, under which I was to attooDpt 
such an improvement of this great national 
disaster, as might enforce the Jesson, that 
under every fear and every diffihulty, it is 
the righteousness of the people alone whidi 
will exalt and perpetuate a nation; and 
that, therefore, if this great interest be ne- 

Slected. instead of learning any tlung from 
le judgments of God, we are in immi- 
nent danger of beudg utterly overwhelmed 
by them. 

Under my first head I restricted myadf 
exclusively to the virtue of loyalty, whkh 
is one of the special, but I most wiilingfy 
admit, nay, and most earnestly contend, is 
also one of the essential attributes of righ- 
teousness. But there is a po'mt on whi(± I 
profess myself to be altogether at an issue 
with a set of men, who composed, at <me 
time, whatever they do now, a very nume- 
rous class of society. I mean those nioi, 
wha with all the ostentation, and all ibe 
intolerance of loyally, evinced an utter in- 
difference either to their own perscmal roi- 
gion, or to the rdigion of the people who were 
around them— who were satisfied with the 
single object of keeping the neighbooiiiood 
in a state of political tranquility — ^\dio, if 
they could only get the population to be 
quiet, cared not for the extent of profene- 
ness or of profligacy that was among them— 
and who, while they thought to signalize 
themselves in the favour of their earthly 
^^Si by keeping down every turbulent or 
rebdlious movement among his subjects, 
did, in fact, by their own conspicuous ex- 
ample lead them and cheer them on in their 
rebellion against the king of heaven— and, 
as far as the mischief could be wrought by 
the contagion of their personal influence, 
these men of loyalty did what in them lay, 
to spread a practical contempt for Chris- 
tianity, and for all its ordinances, throogfa- 
out the land. 

Now, I would have such men to under- 
stand, if any sudh there be within the sphere 
of my voice, that it is not with their loyahy 
that I am quarrdling. I am only tdling 
them, that this single attribute of nghteous- 
ness will never obtain a steady footing in the 
hearts of the people, except on tl|e ground 
of a general principle of righteousness. I 
am telling them how egregioualy they are 
out of their own politics, in ever thinking 
that they can prop the virtue of loyalty in 
a nation, while they are busily emplojred, 
by the whole instrumentality of their ei- 
ample and of their doing8,tin sapping tlie 
very foundation upon which it is reared. I 
am telling them, that if they wish to see 
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loyalty in perfection, and such loyalty, too. 
as requires not any scowling vigilance of 
theirs to uphold it, they must l(x>k to the 
most moral, and orderly, and christianized 
districts of the country. 1 am merely teach- 
ing them a lesson of which they seem to be 
ijniorant, that if you loosen the hold of 
Christianity over the hearts of the popula- 
tion, youjgMH down from their ascendency 
all the Virtues of Christianity, of which 
lo]ralty is one. Yes, and I wiu come yet a 
little closer, and take a look of that lo3ralty 
which exists in the shape of an isolated 
principle in their own bosoms. I should 
like to gaoge the dimensions of this loyalty 
of theirs, in its state of diqunction frOin the 
general principle of Christianity. I wi^ 
to know the kmd of loyalty which charac- 
terizes the pretenders to whom I am al- 
luding — the men who have no value for 
preaching, but as it stands associated with 
the pageantry of state — the men who would 
reckon it the most ffrievous of all heresies, 
to be awajr from diurch on some yearly 
' I appointment, but are sel- 



day of the _ . 

dom within its' walls on the weeklyf day of 
God's appointment— the men who, if mmis- 
ters were away from their post of loyal^, 
on an occasion like the present, would, with- 
«at mercy, and without investigation, de- 
nounce them as suspicious characters; but 
who, whdh we are at the post of pietyj 
dispensing the more solemn ordinances or 
Christianity, openly lead the way hi that 
crowded and eager emigration which car- 
ries half.the rank and opulence of the town 
away from us. What, oh! what is the 
length, and the breadth, and the height, and 
the depth of this' vapouring, swaggering, 
high-sounded loyalty Y — It is nothing better 
than the loyalty of political subalterns, in 
the low game of partisanship, or of whip- 
p«rs-in to an existing admihistratioh— it is 
not the loyalty which will avail us hi the day 
of danger — it is not to them that we need to 
look, in the evil hour of a country's visita- 
tion; — but to thos^ right-hearted, sound- 
thinking christian men, who, without one 
interest to serve, or one hope to forward, 
honour their kmg, because tiiey fear their 
God. 

Let me assure such a man, if such a man 
there is withm the limits of this assembly-^ 
that, keen as his scent may be after political 
heresies, the deadliest of all such heresies 
lies at his own door — that there is not to be 
found, within the city of our habitation, a 
rottener member of the community than 
himself— that, withering as h^ does by his 
example the principle which lies at the root 
of all national prosperity, it is he, aAd such 
as he, who stands opposed to the best and 
he dearest objects or loyalty— and if ever 
(hat shall happen, which it is my most de- 
lightful confidence that God will avert firom 
ua and from our children's children to the 
2X 



latest posterity— if ever the wild f^nzy of 
revolutibn shall run through the ranks of 
Britain's populafion, these are the men who 
will be the most deeply re^x>nsible for all its 
atrocities and ibr dl its horrors.* 



* I cannot but^ advert here to a delicate impedi- 
■lent which lies in the way of the faithfiil exerdae 
of the ministerial functbna» from the existence of 
two great poHtical parties, which would monopo- 
lize between them, all the sentiments and all the 
serrioes of the country. Is it not a very possible 
thin|f that the Hne of demarcation between then 
parties, may not^oaleaoc^' thrsughoiit all its extaot, 
with the sacred and immutable line of distinction 
between right and wrong7^-and ouAi not this 
btter line to stand out so clearly aim so promi- 
nendy to the eye of the christian minister, that in 
the act of dealing around him the reproofs and the 
lessons of Christianity, the former hne should be 
away from his contemplation ahooetherl But it 
is thus that, with the roost acrupiuous avoidance 
both of the one and of the other species of putisan 
ship, he may, in the direct and conscientious dis- 
diaige of tlie duties of his office, deliver himself in 
such a way as to give a kind of general ^d corpo- 
rate offence to one political denomination; and 
what is sdll more grievous, as to be a];q^priated 
by the men of ancfher denoinination, with whom 
in thcar capacity as politicians he desires no fidlow- 
ship whatever, and whose applauses of him in thia 
capacity are in every way most odious and insuf- 
fiirable. 

It appears to us that a christian minirter cannot 
keep himself in the true path of consistency at aD. 
witnout refusingto each of the oarties aU rieht or 
appropriation. Their line of demarcation m not 
his fine. Their objects are not bis objects. He 
asks no patronage from the one-^he aaksno fkvour 
from the other^ eioept that they shall not claim 
kindred with buL He may suffer, at timea, from 
the intolerance of the unworthy imderlings of the 
former party : but never will his sensatbns of dis- 
taste, for the whole business of party politics, be- 
come so intense and so painful, as when the hoean- 
has of the latter party threaten to rise around him. 

We dien hear from each, and more partkulaily 
fifom one df these paitiea, of the virtue and tlie 
dignity of independoioe. The only way, it appears 
to us, m which a man can sustam the true and 
oomiiJete character of independence, is to be inde- 
pendent of both. He who cares for neither of them 
n the only independent man ; and to him only be- 
longs the privil^e of crossing and re<ntMsmg their 
fikctious line of cfemarcation, just as he feeb himsell 
impeUedby the high, paramount, and subordi n ati ng 
prmdples of the Christianity which he professes. 
In the fxaoBe of this privilege, I here take the 
opportunity of nyln^ that if Uie chastisement €i 
public scorn shoiud tell on those who, under the 
disguise of public principle, have found perKmal 
aggrandisement for. themselves, it should M with 
equal severity on those who, under the same disr 
guise, are taking precisely the same objectr— that 
if there be some men in the country who care not 
for the extent of pro&neness and profligacy that 
is amons the people, provided they can only keep 
them 7Ui«<, there are also some men who care not for 
their profimeness or their proffigacy, provided they 
can only keep them unqwet — who Mar no other 
regard to the people than merely as an instrument 
ofannoyance against an existing administration — 
w1m> can shed their serpent tean over their dis- 
tresses, and yet be-inwanlly grieted, shoald either 
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Having thus briefly adverted to one of 
^o causes of impiety and consequent dis- 
lojralty, I shall proceed to offer a few re- 
marks on the great object of teaching the 
people righteousness, not so much in a 
general and didactic manner, as in the way 
of brief; and, if possible, of memorable illus- 
tration— gathenng my argument from. the 
present event, and availing myself, at the 
same time, of such principles as have been 
advanced in the course of the preceding ob- 
servations. 

My next remark, then^ on this subject, 
will be taken from a sentiment, of which I 
think you must all (xi the present occasion 



a faToomUe leasoii or reviving trade disappoint 
their boding speculation — ^who^ in the face oi un- 
deniable common sense, can ascribe to political 
causes, such calemitiesas are altogether due to 
what is essential and uncontrollable m the circum- 
stances of the countiy — and who, if on the strength 
of misre p resentation and artifice they could only 
succeed m effecting the great object of their own 
instalment into office, n£d dispossession of Uieir 
antagonists, would prove thems^es, then, to be 
as indiflerent to the com&rt^ as they show them- 
selves now to be utterly indifferent to the religion 
and the virtue of the comitry's population. 

But turning away from the beggarly elements 
of such a competition as this, let us remark, that 
on the one hand, a rehgioas administration will 
never take offimoe at a mmister who rendersa per- 
tinent reproof to any set of men, even though uey 
riioald happen to be their own wents or their own 
underling; and that, on the other hand, a mmis- 
ter who IS actuated by the true spirit of his office, 
will never so pervert or so prostitute his functions, 
as to descend to the humble arena of partisanship. 
He is the fiuthful steward of such things as are 
profitable fixr xefiroof; and for decline, a^ for cor- 
rection, and for instriictbn in righteousness. His 
sinffle object with the men who are vrithin reach 
of Bis hearing, i/^ that they should come to the 
knowledge of the truth and be saved. In the ful- 
filment m this object, he is not the. servant of any 
administiation — toough he certainly renders such 
a service to thi^state as will fiudHtate the work of 
governing to all administrations— as will bring a 
nighty train of civil and temporal blessings along 
with il— and in particular, as vriU diffiise over ihi& 
whole Bi>here of his influence, a loyalty as steadfast 
tm the friends of order, and as free firom every taint 
of political sevoity, as the most genuine fii^ids of 
freedom can desire. 

There is only one case in which it is conceived 
that this partisanship of a christian minister is at 
^ all justifiable. Should the sovemment of our coun- 
try ever fkll into tho hanos of an infidel or demi- 
inndel admtnistration-Hihould the men at the hehn 
of a&ifB be the patrons of all that is unchristian 
in the sentiment and liteatuie of the country — 
shonkl they offer a violence to its relij^ous esta- 
blishments—and thus attempt what we honestly 
believe would reach a blow to the piety and the 
character of our population — then I trust that the 
language of partisanahip will resound from many 
of the pulpits of the land— and that it will be 
turned in one stream of pointed invective against 
such a ministzy as thish-till, by the force of public 
opimoiyit be swept avmy as an intoterable nui- 
sance, nom tho faM of our kingdom. 



feel the force and the propriety. Would it 
not have been most desirable could the 
whole population of the city have be«i ad- 
mitted to join in the solemn services, of the 
day ? Do you not think that they are pre- 
cisely such services as would have spread 
a loyal and patriotic influence among them ? 
Is it not experimentally the case, that, over 
the untimely grave of our fair Princess, the 
meanest of tfis people would have shed as 
warm and plentiful a tribute of honest sen- 
sibility as the most refined and delicate 
among us? And, I ask- is it not unfortu- 
nate, that, on the day of such an aflfecting, 
and, if I may so style it, such a national 
exercise, tliere should not have been twenty 
more churehcs, with twenty more minis- 
ters, to have contained the whola crowd of 
eager and interested listeners? A man of 
mere loyalty, without one other accomplish- 
ment, will, X am sure, participate in a r^ret 
so natural ; but couple this regret with the 
principle, that the only way in which the 
loyalty of the people can effectually be 
maintained, is on the basis of Christianity, 
and then the regret in question embraces 
an object still more general — and well were 
it for us, if, amid the insecurity of families, 
and the various fluctuatiops of fortune and 
of arrangement that are taking place in the 
hiffhest walks of society, the country were 
le^ by the judgment with which it has now 
been visiteid, to deepen the foundation of 
all its order and of all its interests, in the 
moral education of its people. Then indeed 
the text would have its literal fulfilment 
When the judgments of God afe in the 
earth, the rulers of the world would lead 
the inb£|bitatats thereof to learn righteous 
ness. 

In our own city, much in this respect 
remains to be accomplished ; and I speak 
of the great mass of our city and suburb 
population, when I say, that through the 
week they lie open to every rude a^ ran- 
dom exposure — ^and when Sabbath comes, 
no solemn appeal to the conscience, no stir- 
ring recollections of the past, no urgent 
calls to resolve against the temptations of 
the future, come along with it. It is unde- 
niable, that wiUiin tlus compass of a few 
square miles, the daily walk of the vast ma- 
jority of our people is beset with a thousand 
coQtaminaUons ; and whether it be on the 
way to the market, or on the way to the 
workshop, or on the way to the crowded 
manufactory, or on the way to any one re- 
sort of industry that you may choose to 
Condescend upon, or on the way to the 
evenuiff home, where the labours of a vir- 
tuous day should be closed by the holy 
thankfulness - of a pious and affectionate 
family ; be it in passing from one place to 
another) or be^it amid all the throng of se- 
dentary occupations: there is not one day 
of the six, and not one hour of one of these 
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da3^ when frail and unsheltered man is not 
plied by the many allurements of a world 
lying in wickedness — ^when evil communi- 
cations are not assuling him with their cor- 
ruptions — when the full tide of example 
does not bear down upon his purposes, and 
threaten to sweep all nis purity and all his 
principle away from him. And when the 
fleyenth day comes, where, I would ask, are 
the efficient securities ^t ou^ht to be pro- 
videdagainst all those inundations of profli- 
gacy which rage without control through 
the wed^ and spread such a desolating influ- 
ence among the morals of the existing Rene- 
ration ?~0h ! tell it not m Gath, pubhsh it 
not in the streets of Askelon— this serenth 
day, on which it would require a ^ole 
army of labourers to give every energy 
which belongs to them, to .the plenteous 
harvest of so mighty a population, witnesses 
more than one half of the people precluded 
from attending the house of God, and wan- 
dering every man after the counsel of his 
own heart, and in the sight of his own eyes— 
on this day, the ear of heaven is assailed 
with a more andacious cry of rebellion than 
on any other, and the open door of invita- 
tion plies with its welcome the hundreds 
and the thousands who have found their 
habitual way to the haunts of depravity. 
And Is there no room, then, to wish lor 
twenty tiore churches, and twenty more 
ministers— for men of zeal and of strength, 
who might ro forth among these wanderers, 
and compel them to come in— for men of 
holy fervour, who might set the terrors of 
hell and the free ofier of salvation before 
them — for men of af!totion, who might visit 
the sick, tlie dying, and the afflicted, and 
cause the irresistible influence of kindness 
to circulate at large among their famili< 
for men, who, while th^.fiistened their 
most intense aim on the ^reat object of pre- 
paring sinners for eternity, would scatter 
alon^ the path of ^ir Exertions all the 
biessmgs of order, and contentment and 
sobriety, and at length make it manifest as 
day, that the righteousness of the people is 
the only effectual antidote to a country's 
ntin — the only path to a country's fflory? 
My next remark shall be founded on a 
principle to whidi I have already alluded — 
the desirableness of a more frequent inter- 
course between the higher and the lower 
orders of society ; and what more likely to 
accomplish this, than a larger ecclesiastical 
accommodation ? — not the scanty provision 
of the present day, by which the poor are 
excluded from the church altogether, but 
such a wide and generous system of ac- 
commodation, as that the rich and the poor 
might set in company together in the house 
of God. It is this christian fellowship, 
which more than any other tie, links so in- 
timately together, the high and the low in 
country parishes. There is, however, an- 



other particular to which I wotdd advert, 
and though I cannot do so without magni- 
fying my office, yet I know not a shigle 
circumstance which so upholds the gol&n 
line of life among our agricultural popula- 
tion, as the manner in which the gap be- 
tween the pinnacle of the comnnmity and 
its base is filled up by the week-day duties 
of the clergyman— by that man, of whom 
it has been well said, that he belongs to no 
rank, because he associates with all ranks — 
by that man, whose presence may dignify 
the palao^ but whose peculiar jflory it is to 
carry the mfluenoes of friendship and piety 
into cottages. 

This is the age of moral experiment, and 
much has been devised in our day for pro- 
motmg the virtue, and the improvement, 
and the economical habits of the lower or- 
ders of society. But in all these attempte 
to raise a barrier against the growing profli- 
gacy of our towns, one important element 
seems to have passed unheeded, and to 
have been altogether omitted in the calcu- 
lation. In all me comparative estimates of 
the character of a town and the character 
of a country population, it has been little 
attended to, that the former are distin- 
Ruished from the latter by the dr^ry, hope- 
tess, and almost impassible distance at 
which they stand from theur parish minis- 
ter. Now, though h be at the hazard of 
agani magnifying my office, I must avow, 
hd the hearing of you all, that there is a 
moral diarm in his personal attentions and , 
his affectionate civilities, and the ever-recur- 
rinff influence of his visits and his pravers, 
which, if restored to the peojde, would im- 
part a new moral aspect, and eradicate 
much of the licentiousness and the dis- 
honesty that abound in ou/ cities. On this 
d^y of national calamity, if ever ^e suliject 
should be adverted to from the pulpit, we 
may be allowed to express our riveted' con- 
victions on the close allianoe that obtains 
between the political interests and the reli- 
gious character of a country. And I am 
surely not out of place, when, on lookiuR 
at the mighty mass of a city population, I 
state my apprehenskm, Umt if somethinR 
be not done to bring diis enormous pbysiocd 
strength under the contirol of christian and 
humanized principle, the day may yet come 
when fl may lift against the authorities of 
the land its brawny vigour, and discharge 
upon them all the turbulence of its rude and 
volcanic energy. 

Apart altogether from the essential dia- 
racter of the gospel, and keeping out of 
view the solemn representations of Chrit 
tianity, by which we are told that each in- 
dividual of these countless m3rriads carries 
an undjring principle in his bosom, and 
that it is the duty of the minister to che- 
rish it, and to watch over it, as one who 
must render, at the judgment-seat, an ac- 
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count of the charge which has been com- 
mitted to him — apart from this considera- 
tion entirely, which I do not now insist 
upon, though I blush not to avow itd para- 
mount importance over all that can be al- 
leged on the inferior ground of political 
eiq)ediency, yet, on that ground alone, I 
can gather argument enouch for the mighty 
importance of such men, devoted to the la- 
bours of th^ir own separate and peculiar 
employments — giving an unbewildered at- 
tention to the office of dealing with the 
hearts and principles of the thousands who 
are around them — coming forth from the 
preparations of an unbroken sditude, arm- 
ed with all the omnipotence of Truth 
among their fellow citizens — and who, rich 
in the resources of a mind which meditates 
upon these things, and gives itself wholly to 
them, are able to suit their admonitions ib 
all the varieties of human character, and to 
draw their copious and persuasive illustra- 
tions from every quarter of human ex- 
perience. But I speak not merely Qf their 
Sabbath ministrations. Give to each a ma- 
nageable extent of town within the com- 
Eass of his personal exertions, and where 
e might be able to cultivate a ministerial 
influence among all its families — put it into 
his power to dignify the very humblest of 
its tenements by the eourteousness of his 
soothing and benevolent attentions— let it 
be such a district of population as may not 
bear him down by the multiplicity, of its 
demands ; but where, without any feverish 
or distracting variety of labour^ he may be 
able to fttmiliarize himself to every house, 
and to know every individupl, and to visit 
every spiritual patient, and to watch every 
death-bed, and to pour out the sympathies 
of a pious and aflfectionate bosom over every 
mourning and bereaved ihmily. Bring every 
city of the land under such moral regimen 
as this, and another generation would not 
pass away, ere righteousness ran down all 
their streets like a mighty river. That sul- 
len depravity of character, which the gib- 
bet cannot scare away, and which sits so 
immoveable in the foce of the most me- 
nacing severities, and in despite of the 
yearly recurrence of the most terrifying ex- 
amples,— could not keep its ground against 
the mild, but restless application of an ef- 
, fective christian ministry. The ve^ worst 
of men would be constrained to feel the 
power of such an application. Sunjc as 
they are in ignorance, and inured as they 
have been from the first years of their 
neglected boyhood, to scenes* of week-day 
profligacy and Sabbath profanation— these 
men, of whom it may be said, that all their 
moralities aw extinct, and all their tender- 
ness blunted— even they would feel the 
power of that reviving touch, which the 
.mingled influence of kindness and piety 
w often impress on the souls of the most 



abandoned — even they would open the 
flood-ffates of their hearts, and pour Ibrth 
the tide of an honest welcome on tiie men 
who had come in all the cordiality of |ood 
will to themselves and to their families. 
And thus might a humanizing and an 
exalting influence be made to circulate 
through all their dwelling-i^cea: and such 
a sjrstem as this, labouring as it must do at 
first, under all the discouragements of a 
heavy and unpromising outset. Would ga- 
ther, during eveiy year of its perseveranoe, 
new triumphs and new testimonies to its 
power. All that is ruthless and irreclaim- 
able, in the character of the present day, 
would in time be replaced by Uie softening 
vi^ues of a purer and a better generation. 
This I know to be the dream of many a 
philanthropist: and a dream as visionary 
as the very wildest among the fancies of 
Utopianism it ever will be, imderany other 
expedient than the one I am now pointing 
to : and nothing, nothing within the whole 
compass of nature, or of experience, wiU 
ever bring it to its consummation, but the 
multiplied exertions of the men wno carry 
in their hearts the doctrine, and who beur 
upon' their persons the sesd and commis- 
sion of the r«^ew Testament And, if it tie 
true that towns are the great instnuneiiti 
of p<ditical revolution— if it be there that 
all the elements of disturbance %re ever 
found in busiest fermentation — ^if we learn, 
from the history of the past, that they 
are the favourite and frequented raUjring- 
places for all the brooding violence of mt 
land— who does not see £at the pleading 
earnestness of the diristian minister Is at 
one with the soundest maxims of pohUcal 
wisdom, when he urges upon the rulers and 
magistrates of the land, that this is indeed 
the cheap defence of a nation — this the vi- 
tality of an its strength and of all its great- 
ness. 

And it Is with the most undisserabTed sa- 
tisfaction that I advert to the first Ftep of 
such a process, within the city of our ha- 
bitation, as I have now been recommend- 
mg. It may still be the day of small things; 
but it is such a day as ought not to be de- 
spised. The prospect of another church 
and another labourer in this interesting 
field, demands the most respectful acknow- 
ledgement of the christian public^ to the 
men who preside over the administration 
of our aflauns; and they, I am sure, will 
not fed it to be oppresnve, if, met by the 
wiUinff cordialities of a responding popula- 
tion, the demand should rinff in their eais for 
another, and another, till, like the morinf 
of the spirit on the face of the waters, whia 
made beauty and Order to emerge out of 
the rude materials of creation, the germ of 
moral renovation shall at length burst iata 
all the efflorescence of moral accompU 
ment— and the voice of psalms shall agaia 
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be heard in our families— and Impurity and 
violence shall be banished from our streets 
—and then the erasure made, in these de- 
generat^days, on the escuteheonsof our city, 
anin replaced in characters of gold, shdl 
tdl to every stranger, that Glasgow flouri^r 
eth through the preaching of the word.*^ 

And though, under the mournful remem^ 
brance of our departed Princess^ we can- 
not but feel, on this day of many tears, as 

• The orignud motto of the City k, **LetGk». 
gow flooiiBh thioogh Uie preachiog of the Word ;** 
which, bj tba cmtaihnent alluded ta hat been xe- 
dneed to the wocdi, ** Let Gkigow iloariih.** 



if a volley of lightning from heaven had 
been shot at the pillar of our State, and 
struck away the loveliest ornament from its 
pinnacle, and shook the noble fabric to its 
tmse; yet still, if we strengthen its founda- 
tion in the principle and character of our 
people, it will stand secure on the de«p and 
steady basis of a country's worth, which 
can never be overthrown. And thus an 
enduring memorial of our Princess will be 
embaln^ed in .the hearts of the people, and 
good will emerge out of this dark and bitter 
dispensation, if, when the judgments of God 
are in the earth, the inhabitants of the 
world shall learn righteousness. 
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PREFACE. 

If the question were put, wbat is Popery ? an answer might be given by the 
enumeration of what are conceived to be its leading principles. Without at aH 
inquiring whether the conception be a just one or not, there are many penoM 
who would tell us, that the members of tnis denomination ascribe an in&Uibility 
to the Pope ; and that they hold the doctrine of transubstantiaiion ; and that they 
offer religious worship to departed saints, and render an external homage to 
images ; and that they give such an importance to the ceremonial of extreme 
unction, as to conceive, that by the administration of it, all the guih of the moat 
worthless and unrenewed character is expiated and done away. — It is enough 
to mark our aversion to these positions and practices, that we say, that every one 
of them is unscriptural ; and tnat, if this be a real portraiture of Popery, it is a 
reli^on which has no foundation in truth or in the Bible. But it is altogether a 
different question, in how &r Popery, as thus defined, is actually realized by those 
men who wear the name and the profession of it Whether this was ever the 
Popery of a past age, is a ouestion of erudition, into which we propose not to 
«nter. And whether this oe the Popery of any people of the present age, is a 
question of observation, into which we propose not to enter. We confine our- 
selves to the object of looking into our own hearts, and of looking to those who 
Are immediatelv around us, with the view of ascertaining whether the contamina- 
tion and the substantial mischief of these alleged princij^es might not be detected 
on a nearer field of observation. • 

We are all aware that such an attemnt as this is not enough to satisfy maay 
Protestants, or to fill up the measure of tneir zeal against what they hold to be a 
most blasphemous and pestilential heresy. They would not merely demand the 
disavowal of a corrupt system — ^but they would Uke to see it attached with all its 
deformities in the form of a personal charge to the men of a certain prominent and 
visible denomination. Now, we do not see how the former demand can be more 
effectually met, than by the denunciation of this system, under whatever shi^te, 
or in whatever quarter of society, it may be found. — Nor do we conceive how » 
more honest and decisive seal of reprobation can be set upon it, than by the ex- 
pression of a dislike so strong and so irreconcilable, as to be felt, even when it 
obtrudes upon our notice any of its features amongst the individuals of our own 
connexion, and offers itself to view imder the screen of an ostensible Protestiiit- 
ism. As to the latter demand, we frankly confess that we are not historiedy 
h acquainted with the present state of the Catholic mind, to be at all able 
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to comply with it. But should any memher of that persuasion come forward with 
bis own explanations, and give such a mitigated view of the peculiarities of Catho- 
lics, as to leave the great evangelical doctrines of faith and repentance unimpaired 
by them, and state that an averment of the Bible has never, in his instance, been 
neutralized or practically stript of its authority, by an averment of Popes or of 
Councils ;— -on what principle ofcandour shall the recognition of a common Chris- 
tianity be withheld from him ? Is it not betta* to confine our animadversion to 
the principles of the system, and to let persons alone : and if these persons shall 
step forward with the affirmation that the system is imaginary, or that, at least, it 
has no actual residence with them, whether is it the more Christian exhibition on 
our part, that we exercise, in their behalf, the charity which believeth all things, 
or that we pertinaciously keep by a charge,, the truth of which they solemnly 
disclaim? 



SERMON. 

* And why beboldegt tboo the mote that ii in thj brother's eye, bat cooiiderett not the beam that ia in 
thine own ^e 7 — Or how wilt thou tar to thy brotber,Let me pull oat the mote oat of thine eye ; and behold 
a beam ii in thine own eye 7— Thoa hypocrite ! fiiat cast oat the beam oat of thine own eye, and then 
ahah thoa aee clearly to caat out the mote out of thy biotfaer'a eye.**— ilbttAoD vii. 3, 4, 6. 



Thb word heam suggests the idea of a 
rafter ; and it looks very strange that a thing 
of such magnitude should be at all con- 
ceived to have its seat or fixture in the eye. 
To remove, by a single sentence, this mis- 
apprehension, I shdl just say, that the 
word in the original signifies also a thorn, 
a soinething that the eye has room for, but 
at the same time much larger than a mote, 
and which must, therefore, have a more 
powerful effect in derancing the vision, and 
prevmting a man from forming a right es- 
timate of the object he is looking at T^e 
this akmg with you, and the three verses 
will run thus:— Why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother's eye, but con-' 
siderest not the thorn that is in thine own 
eye ? Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, 
Let me pull out the mote out of thine eye ; 
aad behoM a thorn is in thine own eye? 
Thou hypocrite ! first cast out the thorn out 
of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy bro- 
ker's eye." 

In my farther observations on this pas- 
mge, I shall first introduce what I propose 
o make the main subject of my discourae, 
by a very short application of the leading 
principle of my text, to the case of those 
judgments that we are so ready to pro- 
nounce on each other in private life. And 
I shall, secondly, proceed to the main sub- 
ject, viz. that more general kind of judg- 
ment which we are apt to pass oa the men 
of a dif^rent persuasion, in mattem of re- 
ligion. 

I. Every faiih of conduct in the outer 
man, may be run up to some defect of prin- 
ciple m the inner man. It is this defect 
of principle, which gives the fault all its 



criminality. It is this ajpne, which makes it 
odious in the sight of €^. It is upon this 
that the cond^nnation of the law rests; 
and on the day of judgment, when the se- 
crets of all hearts shall be laid open, it will 
be the share that the heart had in the mat- 
ter, which will form the great topic of ex- 
amination, when the deeds done in the 
body pass under the review of the Son of 
God. For example, it is a fault to speak evil 
one of another ; but the essence of the fault 
lies in the want of that charity which 
thinketh no ill Had the heart been filled 
with this princif^e, no such bad thing as 
slander would have come out of it ; but if 
the heart be not filled with this principle, 
and in its stead there be the operation of 
envy — or a desire to avenge yourselves of 
others, by getting the. judgment of men to 
go against them — or a taste for the ludi- 
crous, which rather than be ungratified, 
will expose the peculiarities of the absent 
to the mirth of a company— or the idle and 
thoughtless levity of gossiping, which can- 
not hs checked by any consideration of the 
misdiief that may be done by its indul- 

Ssnce ; I say, if any or all of these, take up 
at room in the heart, which should have 
been filled with charity, and sent forth the 
fruits of it, then the stream will just be as 
the fountam, and out of the treasure of the 
evil heart, there will flow that evil practice 
of cmsoriousness, on which the gospel of 
Christ pronounces its severe and decisive 
condenmation. 

Bnt though all evil-speaking be referaMe 
to the want of a good, or to the existence 
of an evil principle in the heart, yet there 
is one style of evil-speaking diflerent from 
another ; and you can easily conceive how a 
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man addicted to one way of it, may hate^ 
ond despise, and have a mortal aatipAthy, 
to another way of it In this case, it is not 
the thing itseif in its essential deformity 
that he condemns ; it is some of the dis- 
gusting accompaniments of the thing } itfid 
while these excite his condemnation^ and 
he views the man in whom they are real- 
ised, as every way worthy of being repro^ 
bated, he may not be aware, all the whilcL 
that in himself there exists an equal, and 
perhaps a much larger portion of that very 
principle, which he should be reprobated 
for. The forms of evil-speaking break out 
into manifold varieties. There is the soft 
insinuation. There is the resentful outcry. 
There is the manly and indignant disap- 
proval. There is the invective of vulgar 
malignity. There is the poignancy of sa- 
tirical remark. There is the giddiness of 
mere volatility, which trips so carelewly 
along, and spreads its entertaining levities 
over a gay and light-hearted party. These 
are all so many transgressions of one and 
the same duty ; and you can easily o(m- 
ceive an enlightened Christian sitting in 
Judgment over them all, and taking h(£i of 
the right principle upon which he would 
condemn mem all ; and which, if brought 
to bear with efficaev on the consciences of 
the diffisrent offenden, would not merely 
silence the passionate evil-speaker out of 
his outrageous exclamations, and restrain 
the malignant evil-speaker from his ddibe- 
rate thni^ at the reputation of the absent ; 
but would rebuke the humorous evil-epeaker 
out of. his fanciful and amusing sketches, 
and the gossiping evil-q)eaker out of his 
ihresome and never-ending narratives. Now 
you may further conceive, how a nugi who 
realizes upon his own character one of 
these varieties, might have a positive dislike 
to another of^ them; how the open and 
generous-hearted denouncer of what is 
wrong, may hate from his very soul the 

Eoison of a sly and secret insinuation ; how 
e who delivers himself in the chastened 
and well-bred tone of a gentleman, may 
recoil from the violence of an unmannerly 
invective ; how he who enjoys the ridicu- 
lous of character, may be hurt and offisnded 
at hearing of the cnminal of character; — 
and thus each, with the thorn in his o^ 
eye, may advert with regret and' disappro- 
bation to the mote in his brother's eye. 

Now, mark the two advantages which 
arise from every man bringing himself to a 
strict examination, that he may if possible 
find out the principle of that fault in his 
own mind, which he conceives to deform 
the doings and the character of aiiother. 
Ifis attention is carried away fh}nKthe 
mere accompaniment of the faidt to its ac- 
tual and constituting essence. He pursues 
his search fWim the outward and accidental 
>8. to the one orinciple which spreads 



the leaven of iniquity over them alL By 
looking into his own heart, he is made ac- 
quainted with the movements of this prin- 
ciple. When forced to disapprove of otners, 
his disapprobation is not a mere matter of 
taste, or of education, but the entire and 
well-founded disapprobation of princqde. 
He sees where the radical mischief of the 
whole business lies. He sees that if the 
principle of doing no ill were estaUished 
within the heart, it would cut up by the 
root all evU-speaking in all its shapes and 
in aU its modificationa His own diligent 
keephig of his own heart upon this sobject 
would bring the matter into his fin cqii e nt 
contemplation, and enable him to perceive 
where its essence and its malignity lay, and 
give him an enlight^ed Judgment of it in 
aU its eflbcts and workings upon othcn ; 
and thus, by the very progress of struggfing 
against i^ and watching against it, and pray- 
ing agafaist it, and the strength of oivine 
grace prevailing against it, and at length suc- 
ceeding in puUmg the thorn out of his own 
eye, he would see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of his brother's eye. 

Bat another mighty advantage of thissdf^ 
examination is, that the more a man does ex- ' 
amine the more does he discover the infinm- 
tiesofhisowncharacterr That very infirmi^r 
against which, in another, he might have 
protected with all the forcer of a vehement 
indignation, he might find lurking in his own 
bosom, though under the disguise of a dif- 
ferent form. 8uch a discovery as thk win 
tempter his indignation. It will humhie 
him into the mewiess of wisdom. It wHl 
soften him into charity. It will infuse a can- 
dour and a gentleness into all his judg- 
ments. The struggle he has had with himr 
sdf to keep down the sin he sees in an- 
other, will train him to an indulgence he 
might never have felt, had he be^ altoge- 
ther blind to the diseases of his own mml 
constitution. When he tries to reform a 
neighbour, the attempt will be marked by 
all the miMness of one who is deeply con- 
scious of his own frailties, and fearful of 
the exposures which he himself may have 
to endure. And I leave it to your own ex- 
perience of human nature to determine^ 
whether he bids fiaiirer for success who re- 
bukes with the intolerant tone of a man 
who is unconscious of bis own blenusbss; 
or he who, with all the spirituality itf a 
humble and exercised Christian, endea- 
vours to restore him who is overtaken in 
a fault, with the spirit of meekness, *<oob- 
sidering himseir lest he also be tempted." 

Now, the fault of evil-speaking is only one 
out of the many. The lesson of the text 
might be farther illustrated by other esKs 
and other examples. I might specify Ue 
various forms of worldliness. and vrabi 
ness, and fraud, and falaehooo, and pt^ 
nity, and 5how how the man who rsdtes 
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these 8U18 in one form might pass his con- 
demnatory sentence on the man who rea- 
lizes the very same sins in another form ; 
and I might succeed in saying to the con- 
viction of his conscience, even as NaUian 
said to David, ^^ Thou art the man ;" and 
miffht press home upon him the miffhty 
task of self-examination, and set him from 
that to the task of diligent reform, that he 
might be enabled to see the fault of his 
neighbour more clearly, and rebuke it more 
gently, and winningly, and considerately. 
Bat my time restrains me from expatiat- 
ing; and however great m)^ reluctance at 
being withdrawn from the higher office of 
dealing with the hearts and tl^ consciences 
of individuals, to any other office, which, 
however good in itself, bears a most minute 
and insignificant proportion to the former, 
yet I must not forget that I stand here as 
the advocate of a public Society; — and I 
therefore propose to throw the remainder 
of my discourse into such a train of observ- 
ation as may bear upon its designs and its 
enterprises. 

II. I now proceed, then, to the more ge- 
neral kind of judgment which we are apt to 
pass on men of a different persuasion in 
matters of religion.— There is something m 
the very circumstance of its being a diner- 
cnt religion from our own, which, prior to 
all our acquaintance with its details, is cal- 
culated to repd and to alarm us. It is not 
the religion in which we have been edu- 
cated. It 19 not the religion which fur- 
nishes ns with our associations of sacred- 
ness. Nay, it is a religion, which, if admitted 
into onr creed, would tear asunder all these 
anociations. It would break up all the re- 
pose of our established habits. It would 
darken the whole field of our accustomed 
contemplations. It would put to flight all 
those visions of the mind which stood link- 
ed with the favour of God^ and the blissful 
prospects of eternity. It would unsettle, and 
Jjsturb, and agitate; and this, not merely 
hecause it threw a doubtfulness over the 
question of our personal security, but be- 
Jiuse it shocked our dearest feelings of ten- 
^emem for that which we had been trained 
to love, and of veneration for that which 
We had been trained to look at in the aspect 
of awful and impomng solenmity. 

Add to all this, the circumstance of its 
"^jng a religion with the mtolerance of 
ynich our fathers had to struffgle unto the 
<«ath ; a religion which lighted up the fires 
o» persecution in other days; a religion, 
^hich at one time put on a face of terror, ana 
^ed its hands in the blood of cruel mar- 
tyrdom; a religion, by resistance to which, 
S? "!1? ^^ * departed generation are em- 
°^aaea in the memory of the present, 
*jaong the worthies of our established faith, 
we have only to contemplate the influence 
« ttiese things, when handed down by tra- 
2Y 



dltion, and written in the most popular his- 
tories of the land, and told round the even- 
ing fire to the children of every cottage 
fiamiily, who listen, in breathless wonder- 
ment, to the tale of midnight alarm, and 
kindle at the battle-cry lifted by the pa- 
triots of a former age, when they made 
their noble stand for the outraged rights 
of conscience and of liberty ; we have only 
to think of these things, and we shall cease 
our amazement, that such a rehgion, even 
though its faults and its merits be equally 
unknown, should light up a passionate 
aversion in many a lK>som, and have a re- 
coiling sense of horror, and sacrilege, and 
blasphemy associated with its very name. 

Now Popery is just such a religion ; and 
I appeal to many present, if^ though igno-' 
rant of almost all its doctrmes and aO its 
distinctions, there does not spring up a 
quickly felt antipathy in their bosoms even 
at the very mention of Popery. There can 
be no doubt, that for one or two genera- 
tions, this feeling has been rapidly on the 
decline. But it still lurks, and operates, 
and spreads a very wide and sensible infu^ 
sion over the great mass of our Scottish 
population. 'Hiere is now a dormancy 
about it, and it does not break out into those 
rude and tumultuary surges, which at one 
time filled our streets with violence, and 
sent a firmament of jealousy and alarm 
over the whole face of our country. But 
we still meet with the traces of its existence. 
We feel it in our bosoms when we hear of 
any of the ceremonials of Popery ; and I just 
ask you to think of those peculiar sensations 
which rise within you at the mention of 
the holy water, or the consecrated wafer, 
or the extreme unction of the Catholic 
ritual. There is still a sensation of repug- 
nance, though it be dim, and in its painfiu- 
ness it be rapidly departing away from us ; 
and I think that, even at this hour, should 
a Popish Chapel send up its lofty minarets, 
and spread a rich and expanded magnifi- 
cence before the public eye. though many 
look with unminflled delight on the gran- 
deur of the ascending pile, yet there may 
still be detected a visible expression of 
jealousy and offence in the sidelong glance, 
and the inward and half-fnippressed mur- 
mnring of the occasional passenger. 

Now, is it not conceivable that such a 
traditional repugnance to Popery may exist 
in the very same mind, witn a total ieno- 
raace of what those things are for which 
it merits our repugnance? May there not 
be a kind of sensitive recoil in the heart 
against this religion, while the understand- 
ing is entirely blind to those alone features 
which justify our dislike to it ? May there 
not be all the violence of antipathy withm 
us at Popery« and there be at the same 
tune withm us all the faults and all the errors 
of Popery ? May not the thorn be in our 
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own eye, while ihe mote in our neighbour's 
eye is callioff forth all the severity of our 
indignation V While we are sitting in the 
chair of judgment, and dealing forth from 
the eminence of a superior discernment, 
our invectives against what we think to be 
sacrilegious in the creed and practice of 
others, may it not be possible to detect in 
ourselves the same perversion of principle, 
the same idolatrous resistance to truth and 
righteousness ; and surely, it well becomes 
us in this case, while we are so ready to 
precipitate our invectives upon the head of 
by-standers, to pass a humbhng examina- 
tion upon ourselves, that we may come to 
a more enlightened estimate of that which 
is the object of our condemnation; and that 
when we condemn, we may do it with wis- 
dom, and with the meekness of wisdom. 

Let us therefore take a nearer look of 
Popery, and try to find pilt how much of 
Popery there is in the religion of Protec- 
tants. 

But, let it be premised, that many of the 
disciples of this religion disclaim much of* 
what we impute to them ; that the Popery 
of a former age may not be a fair specimen 
of the Popery of the present ; that, in point 
of fact, many of its professors have evmced 
all the spirit of devout and enlightened 
Christians ; that in many districts of Popery, 
the Bible is in full ana active circulation ; 
and that thus, while the name and exter- 
nals are retained, and waken up all our tra- 
ditional repugnance agamst it, there may 
be, ampng thousands and tens of thousands 
of its nominal adherents, all the soul, and 
substance^ and principle, and piety of a re- 
formed faith. When I therefore enumerate 
the errors of Popery, I do not assert the 
extent to which they exist I merely say 
that such errors are imputed to them ; and 
instead of launching forth into severities 
against those who are thus charged, all I 
propose is, to direct you to the far more 
profitable and Christian employment of 
shaming ourselves out of these very errors, 
that we may know how to judge of others, 
and that we may do it with the tenderness 
of charity. 

First, then, it is said of Papists, that they 
ascribe an infallibility to the Pope, so that 
if he were to say one thing and the Bible 
another, his authority would carry it over 
the authority of God. And, think you, my 
brethren, that there is no such Popery 
among you 1 Is there no taking of your 
religion upon trust from another, when 
yoh should draw it fresh and unsullied 
from the fountain-head of inspiration? You 
all have, or you ought to have Bibles ; and 
how often is it repeated there, " Hearken 
diligently unto me?" Now, do you obey 
this requirement, by making the reading 
of your Bible a .distmct and earnest exer- 
cise ? Do you ever dare to bring your fa- 



vourite mmister to the tribunal of the word, 
or would you tremble at the presumption 
of such an attempt; so that the hearing of 
the word carries a greater authority over 
your mind than the readin|[ of the word. 
Now this want of daring, this trembling at 
the very idea of a dissent from your minis- 
ter, this indolent acquiescence in his doc- 
trine, is just calling another man master; 
it is putting the authority of man over the 
authority of God ; it is throwing jrourself 
into a prostrate attitude at the footstool of 
human inftdlibility ; it is not just kissing the 
toe of reverence, but it is Uie profounder 
degradation of the mind and of ail its facul- 
ties ; and without the name of Popery— 
that name which li^ta up so ready an an- 
tipathy in your bo^ms, your soul may be 
infected with the substantial poison, and 
your conscience be weighed down by the 
oppressive shackles, of Popery. And all 
this, in the noonday effulgence of a protest- 
ant country, where the Bible, in your mo- 
ther tongue, circulates among all your 
families — where it may be met with in al- 
most every shelf, and is ever soliciting you 
to look to the wisdom that is inscribed 
upon its pages. O ! how tenderly should 
we deal with the prejudices of a rude and 
uneducated people, who have no Bibles, 
and no art of reading among them, to un- 
lock its treasures, when we think that, even 
in this our land, the voice of human au- 
thority carries so mighty an influence along 
with It, and veneration for the word of God 
is darkened and polluted by a blind venera- 
tion for its interpreters. 

We tremble to read of the fuIminaUons 
that have issued in other days from aconckve 
of cardinals. — Have we no conclaves, and 
nofulinination8,and no orders of inquisition, 
in our own country ? Is there no professing 
brotherhood, or no professing sisterhood, to 
deal their censorious invectives aroimd 
them, upon Uie members of an excommu- 
nicated world? There is such a thing as a 
religious public. There is a ^little flock," 
on the one hand, and a " world lying in 
wickedness," on the other. But nave a 
care, ye who think yourselves of the favour- 
ed few, how you never transgress the mild- 
ness, and charity, and unostentatious vir- 
tues of the gospd ; lest you hold put a dis- 
torted picture of Christianity in your neigh- 
bourhood, and impose that as religion on 
the fancy of the credulous, which stands at 
as wide a distance from the religion of the 
New Testament, as do the services of an 
exploded superstition, or the mununeries of 
an antiquated ritual. 

But, again, it is said of Papists, that they 
hold the monstrous doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. Now, a doctrine may be monstrous 
on two grounds. It may be monstrous on 
the ground of its absurdity, or it may be 
monstrous on the ground of its impiety. It 
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nrast haye a most practically mischievous 
effect on the conscience, should a commu- 
nicant sit down at the table of the Lord; 
and think that the act of appointed remem- 
brance is equivalent to a real sacrifice, and 
a real expiaticm ; and leave the performance 
with a mind unburdened of all its past guilt 
and resolved to incur fresh guilt to be wiped 
away by a fresh expiation. But in the 
aacnuncnt of our own country, is there no 
cmcifying of the Lord afresh? Is there 
none of that which gives the doctrine of 
tranaubstantiation all its malignant influence 
on the hearts and lives of its proselytes? Is 
there no mysterious virtue annexed to the 
elements of this ordmance ? Instead of be- 
ing repaired to for the purpose of recruit- 
ing our languid affections to the Saviour, 
and strengthening our faith, and arming us 
with a firmer resolutioiL ana more vigorous 
purpose of obedience, does the conscience 
of no communicant solace itself by the 
mere performance of the outward act, and 
suffer him to go back with a more reposing 
tiecurily to the foUieai and vices, and indul- 
gences of the world? Then, my brethren, 
his erroneous view of the sacrament may 
not be clothed in a term so appallmg to the 
hearts and the feelings of Protestants as 
transubstantiation, but to it belongs all the 
immorality of transubstantiation ; and the 
thorn must be pulled out of his eye, ere he 
can see clearly to cast the mote out of his 
brother's eye. 

But, thirdly, it is said, that Papists wor- 
ship saints, and fall down to graven 
images. This is very, very bad. "Thou 
shall worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only Shalt thou serve." But let us take 
ourselves to task upon this charge also. 
Have we no consecrated names in the an- 
nals of reformation— no worthies who hc^d 
too commanding a place in the remem- 
brance and affection of Protestants? Are 
there no departed theologians, whose works 
hold too domineering an ascendency over 
the faith and practice of Christians? Are 
there no laborious compilations of other 
days, which instead of interpretmg the Bi- 
ble, have given its truths a shape, and a 
form, and an arrangement, that confer upon 
them another impression, and impart to 
them another influence, Arom the pure and 
original record? We may not bend tiie 
knee in any sensible chamber of imageiy, 
at the remembrance of favourite saints. 
But do we not bend the understanding be- 
fore the volumes of favourite authors, and 
do a homage to those representations of 
the minds of the men of other da3r8, which 
should be exclusively given to the repre- 
sentation of the mind of the Spirit, as put 
down in the book of the Spirit's revelation ? 
It is right that each of us should give the 
contribution of his own talents, and his own 
learning, to this most interesting cause 5 bui 



let the great drift of our argument be to 
prop the authority of the Bible, and to turn 
the eye of earnestness upon its pages ; for 
if any work, instead of exalting the Bible, 
shall be made, by the misjudging reverence 
of others, to stand in its place, then we in- 
troduce a false worship into the heart of a 
reformed country, and lay prostrate the 
conscience of men, under the yoke of a 
spurious authority. 

But, fourthly and lastly— for time does 
not permit such an enumeration as would 
exhaust all the leading peculiarities ascrib- 
ed to this faith — it is stated, that by Hoe 
form of a confession, in the last days of a 
sinner's life, and the ministration of extreme 
unction upon his death-bed, he may be 
sent securely to another world, with all the 
unrepented profligacy, and fraud, and wick* 
edness of this world upon his forehead; 
that this is looked forward to, and counted 
•upon by every Catholic — and sets him loose 
from all those anticipations which work 
■pon the terror of other men — and throws 
open to him an unbridled career, through 
the whole of which, he may wanton in all 
the varieties of criminal indulgence— and 
at length, when death knocks at his door, if 
he just allow him time to send for his minis- 
ter, and to hurry along with him through 
the steps of an adjusted ceremonial, the 
man's passage through that dark vale, 
which carries him out of the world, is strew- 
ed with the promises of delusion— that 
every painful remembrance of the past is 
stifl^ amid the splendours and the juggle- 
ries of an imposing ritual : and in place of 
conscience rising upon him, and charging 
him with the guilty track of disobedience 
he has run, and forcing him to flee, amid 
the agitations of his restless bed, to the 
blood of the great Atonement, and alarmmg 
him into an earnest cry for the clean heart 
and the right spirit, knowing that unless he 
be bora again unto repentance, he shall 
perish — why, my brethren, instead of these 
salutary exercises, we are told, that a ficti- 
tious hope is made to pour its treacherous 
sunshine into the b(»om of a deceived 
Catholic — that, when standing on the verge 
of eteroity. he can cast a fearless eye over 
its dark ana untravelled vastness— and that, 
for the terror of its coming wrath^ his guilty 
and unrenewed soul is filled with ful the 
radiance and all the elevation of its antici* 
pated glories. 

O ! my brethren, it is piteous to thmk of 
such a preparation, but it is just such a pre- 
paration as meets the sad experience of us 
all. The man, whose every aflection has 
clung to the world, till the last hour of his 
possibility to enjoy it ; who never put forth 
an effort or a prayer to be delivered from 
the power of sin, till every faculty of its 
pleasures had expired; who, through the 
varied progress of his tastes and his desires, 
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from amusement to dissipation, and from 
dissipation to business, had always a some- 
' thing in all the successive stages of his ca- 
reer, to take up his heart to the exclusion 
of him who formed it ;— why, such a man, 
who never thought of pressing the lessons 
of the minister upon his conscience, while 
life was vigorous, and the full swing of its 
delights and occupations could be indulged 
in,--do we never find, even in the bosom of 
this reformed country, that while his body 
retains all its health, his spirit retains all its 
hardihood ; and not till the arrival of that 
week, or that month, or that year, when the 
last messenger begins to alarm him, does 
he think of sending to the man of God, an 
humble supplicant for his attendant prayers. 
Ah ! my brethren, do you not think, amid 
the tones, and the sympathies, and the tears, 
which an afiectionate pastor pours out in 
the fervency of his soul, and mingles with 
all his petitions, and all his addresses to the 
dying man, that no flattering unction ever 
steals upon him, to lull his conscience, and 
smooth the agony of his departure? Then, 
my brethren, you mistake it, you sadly mis- 
take it; and even here, where I lift my 
voice among a crowd of men, m the prime 
and unbroken vigour of their days, — if even 
the youngest and likeliest of you all, shall, 
trusting to some future repentance, cherish 
the purpose of sin another hour, and not 
resolve at this critical and important Now, 
to break it alloff, by an act of firm abandon- 
ment, then be your abhorrence of Popery 
what it may, you are exemplifying the 
worst of its errors, and wrapping yourselves 
np in the cruelest and most inveterate of its 
dehisions. 

I have left mjrself very little time for the 
application of all this to the particular ob- 
jects of our Society.-— First, Let it correct 
the very gross and vulgar tendency we all 
have, to think that the kingdom of God 
oometh with observation. That kingdom 
has its seat within us, and consists in the 
reign of principle over the hidden and invisi- 
ble mind. The mere deposition of the 
Pope (Vom that throne where he sits sur- 
rounded with the splendour of temporali- 
ties,— the mere ascendency of Protestant 
pnnces, over the counsels and politics of 
the world, — the mere exclusion of Catholic 
subjects from our administrations and our 
Parliaments, — these things are all very ob- 
servable, but they may all happen, without 
one inch of progress being made towards 
the establishment of that kingdom, which 
comelh not with observation. Why, my 
brethren, the supposition may be a very odd 
one, nor do I say that it is at all likely to be 
r^Uzed,— but for the sake of illustration, I 
^''"1 come forward with it Conceive that 
the Spirit of God, accompanying the circu- 
taUon of the word of God, were to intro- 
4nce all its truths and all its lessons into 



the heart of every individual of the Catho- 
lic priesthood ; and that the Pope himsdf, 
instead of b^ng brought down in person 
from the secular eminence he occupies, 
were brought down in spirit, with all h» 
lofty imaginations, to the captivity of the 
obedience of Christ,— then I am not pre- 
pared to assert, that under the influence of 
this great Christian episcopacy, a mighty 
advancement may not be made in building 
up the kingdom of God, and in throwing 
dovni the kingdom of Satan, throughout aU 
the territories of Catholic Christoidom. 
And yet, with all this, the name of Catholic 
may be retained, — the external and visible 
marks of distinction, may be as prominent 
as ever, — and with all those insignia about 
them, which keep up our passionate anti- 
pathy to this denomination, there might not 
be a single ingredient m the spirit of its 
members, to merit our rational antipaUiy. 
I beg you will just take all this as an at- 
tempt at the illustration of what I count a 
▼ery important principle ;— and, to make 
the illustration more complete, let me take 
up the case of a Protestant country, and 
put the supposition, that, with the name of 
a pure ana spiritual religion, the majority 
of its inhabitants are utter strangers to its 
power ; that an indiflference to the matteis 
of faith and of eternity, works all the effect 
of a deep and fatal infidelity on their con- 
sciences; that the world engrosses every 
heart, and the kingdom which is not of this 
worid, is virtually disov^ed and held in 
derision among the various classes and 
characters of society ; that the spirit of the 
New Testament is banished from our Par- 
liaments, and banished from our Universi- 
ties, and banished from the great bulk of 
our ecclesiastical establishments, and it is 
only to be met with among a few inconsid- 
erable men, who are scouted by the general 
voice as the fanatics and visionaries of the 
day ;— then, my brethren, I am not to be 
charmed out of truth, and of principle, by 
the mockery of a name. Call such a coun- 
try reformed, as you nMiy, it is full of the 
strong-hold of antichrist, from one end to 
the other of it ; and there must be a revohi- 
tion of sentiment there, as well as in the 
darkest regions of Popery, ere the "ene- 
mies of the Son of God be consumed by the 
breath of his -mouth," or "Babylon the 
great be fallen." 

Now, secondly, mark the influence of 
such a trahi of sentiment, oil the spirit of • 
those who are employed in spreading tbc 
light of reformation among a Catholic peo- 
ple. It will purify their ahn, and give it a 
judicious direction, and chase away from 
their proceedings that offensive tone of ar- 
rogance which is calculated to irritate^ and 
to beget a more determined obstinac^of 
prejudice than ever. Their great aim, to 
express it in one word, is to plant in the 
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hearts of all men of all countries, the reli- 
gion of the Bible. Their great direction 
will be toward the establishment of right 
principle ; and in the prosecution of it, they 
will carefully avoid multiplying the points 
of irritation, by giving vent to their tradi- 
tional repugnance against the less material 
forms of Popery. And the meek conscious- 
ness of that woful departure from vital 
Christianity, which has taken place even 
in the reformed countries of Christendom, 
will divest them of that repulsive supe- 
riority which, I fear, has gone far to defeat 
the success of many an attempt, upon many 
an enemy of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
^ The whole amount of our message is to 
furnish vou with ttie Bible, and to furnish 
you with the art of riding it We think 
the lessons of this book weU fitted to chase 
away the manifola errors which rankle in 
the bosom of our own country. You are 
the subjects cff error as well as we ; and we 
trust th&t you will find them useful, in en- 
lightening the prejudices, and in aiding the 
frailties to which, as the children of one com- 
mon humanity, we are all liable. Amongst 
as, there is a mightv deference to the au- 
thority of man : if this exists among you, 
here is a book which tells us to call no man 
master, and delivers us from the fallibility 
of human opinions. Amongst us there is a 
delusive confidence in the forms of godli- 
ness, with little of its power : here is a book, 
which tells us that holiness of life is the 
great end of all our ceremonies, and of all 
otir sacragnents.^ Amongst us there is a 
host of theologians, each wielding his sepa- 
rate authority over the creed and the con- 
science of his countrymen, and you, Catho- 
lics, have justly reproached us with our 
manifold and never-ending varieties; but 
here is a book, the influence of which is 
throwmg all these diflferences into the back 
ground, and bringing forward those great 
and substantial points of agreement, which 
lead us to recognise the man of another 
creed to be essentially a Christian, — and we 
want to widen this circle of fellowship, that 
we may be permitted to live in the exercise 
«>f one faith and of one charity along with 
you. Amongst us the great bulk of men 
PMs through life forgetfil of eternity^ and 
tjunk, that by the sighs and the ministra- 
tions of their last days, they will earn all 
the blessedness of its ever-during rewards. 
But here is a book which tells us that we 
should seek first the kingdom of God ; and 
will not let us off with any other repentance 
than repentance now; and tells us, what 
we trusts will light with greater energy on 
your consciences than it has ever done upon 
ours, that we should haste and make no de- 
lay to keep the commandments." O! my 
brethren, let tis not despair that such arsu- 
raients, urged by the mild charity which 
Morns the Bible, and followed up by its 



circulation, will at length tell on the firmest 
defences that bigotnr ever raised around 
the conscience and the principles of men — 
and that, out of those jarring elements which 
threaten our empire with a wild war of tur- 
bulence and disorder, we shall, by the bless- 
ing of Crod, be enabled to cement all its 
members into one great and harmonious 
family. 

I conclude with saying, that, mainly and 
substantially speaking, I conceive this to be 
the very spirit of the attempt that is now 
making by the Society I am now pleading 
for. It is not an offensive declaration of war 
against Popery^. It is true that it may be 
looked upon virtually ais a measure of hos- 
tility against the errors of Catholics, but no 
more than it is a measure of hostility agauist 
the errors of Protestants. The light of truth 
is fitted to chase away all error, and there is 
something in that Bible which the agents of 
our Society are now teaching so assiduously, 
that is not more humbling and more severe 
on the general spirit of Ireland, than it is on 
the general spirit of our own country. It is 
true, that some of the Catholics set their face 
against the establishment of our schools, but 
this resistance to education is not peculiar 
to them. It is to be met with in England. 
It is to be met with in our own boast^ and 
beloved Scotland. It is to be met with even 
among the enlightened classes of British 
society — and shall we speak of it as if it 
fastened a peculiar stigma on that country, 
which we have left to languish in depression 
and ignorance for so many generations? 
But, this resistance on the part of Catholics 
is far flrom general. In one district the 
teachers of our schools are chiefly Roman 
Catholics; many of the school-houses are 
Catholic chapels; and the great majority of 
the scholars are children of Catholic parents, 
who have appeared not a little elated that 
their children have proved more expert in 
their scriptural quotations than their neigh- 
bours. — Call you not this an auspicious 
commencement? Is there no loosening of 
prejudice here? Do you not perceive that 
the firmest system of bigotry, ever erected 
over the minds of a prostrate population, 
must give way before the continued opera- 
tion of such an expedient as this? There is 
no one device of human policy that has 
done so much for Ireland in a whole cen- 
tury, as is now doing by the progress of 
education, and the freer circulation of the 
gospel of liffht through the dark mass and 
interior of uieir peasantry. Let me crave 
the assistance of the public in this place to 
one of the most powerful instruments that 
has yet been set agoing for helping forward 
this animating cause. It is an mstrument 
ready made to your hand. The Hibernian 
Society have ahready established 347 schools 
in our sister country, a number equal to one 
third of the parishes in Scotland; and they 
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are dealing out education, a pure scriptural 
education, to 27,700 Irish children. It will 
be a disgrace to us if we do not signalize 
ourselves in such a bpsiness as this. We 
talk of the Irish as a wild and uncivilized 
people. It will be the indication of a very 
gross and uncivilized public at home, if we 
restrict our interchange with the men of 
the opposite shore, to the one interchange 
of merchandise. 

Let the rudeness of the Irish be what it 
may, sure I am. that there is much in their 
constitutional character to encourage us in 
this enterprise. They have many good 
points and engaging properties about them. 
1 speak not of that peculiar style of genius 
and of eloquence, which gives such fascma- 
tion to the poets, the authors, the orators of 
Ireland. I speak of the great mass, and I do 
think that I perceive a something in the 
natural character of Ireland, whicn draws 
me more attractively to the love of its peo- 
ple, than any other picture of national man- 
ners ever has inspired. Even amid the wild- 
est extravagance of that humour which sits 
so visibly and so universally on the counte- 
nance of the Irish population, I can see a 
heart and a social sympathy along with it 
Amid all the wayward and ungovernable 
flights of that rare pleasantry which belongs 
to them, there is a something by which the 
bosom of an Irishman can be seriously and 
permanently affected, and which I thmk in 
judicious hands is convertible into the finest 
results on the ultimate character of that 
people. It strikes me, that, of all the men 
on the face of the earth, they would be the 



worst fitted to withstand the expresaon of 
honest, frank, liberal, acui perseyering kind- 
ness;— that if they saw there was no artful 
policy in the attentions by which you plied 
them, but that an upright and firmly s«us- 
tainea benevolence lay at the bottom of aU 
your exertions for the best interest of their 
families; could they attain the conviction, 
that, amid all the contempt and all the re- 
sistance you experienced from their hands, 
there still existed in your bosoms an un- 
quelled and an undissembled love (or them 
and for their children; — could they see the 
working of this principle divested of every 
treacherous and suspicious symptom, and 
unwearied amid every discouragement in 
prosecuting the task of their substantial 
amelioration, — why, my brethren, let all 
this come to be seen, and in a few years I 
trust our devoted missionaries will bring it 
before them broad and undeniable as the 
light of day, and those hearts that are now 
shut against you in sullenness and disdain 
will be subdued into tenderness; the stronf 
emotions of gratitude and nature will at 
length find their way through all the bar- 
riers of prejudice; and a people whom no 
penalties could turn, whom no terrcM' of 
mihtary violence could overcome, who kept 
on a scowling front of hostility that was 
not to be softened, while war spread its 
desolating cruelties over their unhappy land, 
— this very people will do homage to the ! 
omnipotence of charitjr, and when the 
mighty armour of Christian kipdnes is 
brought to bear upon them, it will be found 
to be irresistible. 
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Extracts from the Eleventh Annual Report of the Hibernian Society, for eetabUsking 
Schools, and drcxdaiing the Holy Scriptures in Ireland, London^ 1817. 



The Committee are persuaded, that among the 
numerouB Institutions which the Divine power 
and goodness have raised up in this kingdom, the 
Hibernian Society, if duly considered, will stand 
very liigh in the scale of moral and religious im- 
portance; and they are happy to add, that the 
present Report will prrsent to its worthy support- 
era, continued and ad(Htiona] instances of the prac- 
ticability of its designs, and the success of its ope- 
rations. 

" In the good work of establishing Schools for 
the education of the children of the poor, in Ire- 
land, the Committee had proceeded so far, at the 
time of holding the last Greneral Meeting, as to re- 

EOTt, that the number of Schools excelled three 
undrcd} and that the children and adults edu- 
cat4xl therein were upwards of nineteen thousand. 
They have now the pleasure to state, that, by the 
annual return which was made up to Christinas 



last, the number of Schools is 347; and the chil- 
dren and adults educated therein, bxb 27,776. 

" Such is the endearing and interesting spedi- 
cle which the present state of the labours of the 
Society presents to its benevolent supporteiB. Evoy 
Parent, every Christian, and eveiy Briton most 
rejoice in the accomplishment of «o much good to 
Ireland, where it was so peculiarly needed ; and it 
is of such a nature, and is in such a course of ex- 
tension and increase, as to afford the most leasoni- 
ble expectations of enlarged and permanent bene- 
fits to thatpart of the United Kingdom. 

" The Committee are happy to state, that the 
regulation for the conduct of the Schools are in 
fml operation, and that the Inspectors are acli*e 
and arcumspect The progress of the children in 
learning to read, and in committing the Scriptoiff 
to memory, and the interest that even Catholic pa- 
rents feci in hanng their little ones op[>car wiUi 
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endh at the iiiBpe(li0n8, are truly mtifyi^^ The 
attention of the Masters, in^eneru, to the import 
of the sacred word, is pleasingly on the increase: 
■nd among such as have had their own under- 
standings enlightened and informed, there exists a 
spint of emulation to have their pupils excel in 
giving suitable answers to questions relating to the 
meaning of the passages which they repeat 

"These instances evidently show the immediate 
and direct influence which tne Schools produce on 
the minds of the parents of the children who are 
educated therein ; and that an emanation of Scrip- 
ture Ught, and a portion of religious interest of the 
most important and useful kind, are introduced into 
the humble cottages of the poor. These now have 
some flight in their dwelling/ in the midst of sur- 
rounding darkness and superstition ; which, how- 
e^, begins to be penetrated with the beams of 
Divine truth, and to be impressed with that word 
which is 'quick and powerful, and a discemer of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart' On this 
interesting subject, a most valuable correspondent 
of the Committee thus writes : — 

"From the many applications I receive from in- 
dividuals from diiferent parts of the country for 
Bibles and Testaments, there is strong evidence to 
the spreading of religious inquiry among the mass 
of the people. Many of them come from places 
remote fitmi any of the Schools ; but I always find 
that anxkty for the Scriptures has been excited by 
oonverse wi.a some who have been pupils therein, 
who have lived in the neighbourhood of the Schools, 
or have been in some other ways immediately or 
remotely connected with them. 

"Could the moral and reli^ous improvement of 
the human mind be as easdy discovered as the 
agricuhund improvement of a country, those nu- 
merous districts where the Schools have been for 
tn^r time established, woidd be found to exhibit a 
striking contrast to those wherein they have not 
jct taken place. YHule these would be seen in aU 
the nakedness of sterility, or fruitful only m the 
production of noxious weeus ; in the other it would 
appear that in a great de^ee the &llowffTound has 
been broken up, the good sc^ sown and in a state 
of Tegetaticm, waiting for the early and latter rain ; 
m many, the i4>pearaiice of a health^l crop would 
gladden the eye, and in some, the fields would ap- 
pear already white unto the harvest 

"The great increase in the number of the 
Schoob; the amazing anxiety for the Scriptures 
which they have been the means of exdUng in 
CTcry district ; the increasing demand fbr Evening 
Schools for the instruction of the adult popula- 
toon,— all preasingly call fbr such a supply of Bibles 
■M Testaments as I am unable to meet Were 
the wonders doing in this country by the instru- 
g«Jtalitjr<tf the BBbemian Society fully knownin 
En^md, and their importance rightly appreciated, 
no Bodety would be found de^rvins of greater 

"The Conunittee continue to give the greatest 
cpoooragement to the instruction of adults in the 
Jjonity of the Schools; and they receive the most 
gewing accounts of the eflScacy of the word of 
J«din the enlightcnirig of the minds of those who 
probably would never Gave had an opportunity of 
{«»ding the Scriptures, or of hearing them read, 
Md It not been for the free Schools which this So- 
^^*yhas established, and for the numerous copies 
w the Divine word which it has industriously dr- 
c««tod. Indeed, the Visitors to the Schools per- 
«jve and acknowledge, that, v>cre U not for the 
*«wwrf of this Institution^ it vmJd be impossible 



for the Bible Societies to get the Scriptures into the 
hands of the Catholics^ the great mass of the popu- 
latioh of Ireland. 

" The formation of Irish classes in the Schools 
which are appropriate thereto, continues to be se- 
dulously promoted. An adilitional allowance has 
been granted to the Masters for their Irish Testa- 
ment dasses ; and this has powerfully operated to 
increase the demand for Irisii TestamenU, both in 
the day Schools, and also in those which are held 
in the evening, for teaching the adults. 

"The Committee could adduce additional in- 
stances of approbation and support from some of 
the Catholic Clergy, both of the Society's Schools, 
and of its exertions to drculate the Scriptures ; but 
the limits of this Report will not permit an en- 
largement on this pleasing and interesting subject. 
If,Tiowever, the views and ol5ect^f this Institu- 
tion have only commended themselves as yet to a 
small port of the Catholic body, the Committee are 
happy to state, that, in the Protestant community, 
the mgh importance of the Hibernian Sodety in- 
creasingly arrests public attention ; that the de- 
mands for Schools m almost every district are more 
numerous than can be attended to, and that in 
every place respectable individuals come forward, 
unsolicited, to carry into execution the benevolent 
designs of the Sodety. And here it is very ap- 
propriate and gratcfid to observe, that to the Clergy 
of tne Established Church who have afforded their 
patronage to the Schools, and have condescended 
to act as Visitors, the Society are under verv^eat 
obligations ; and particulariy to an excellent T)ig- 
niti^ of tlMit Church, who has always entered into 
the views of the Sodety with a liberal mind, has 
furthered them with continued assiduity, and has 
recently from the pulmt pleaded the cause of the 
Institution, and thereby added to its celebrity and 
support This last service called for the official 
thanks of the Committee. They were transmitted 
by the treasurer, and the answer which has been 
received from this estimable persoiuige is so charao 
teristic of his piety and philanthropy, and so highly 
honourable to the Hibernian Sodety, that it would 
be unsuitable and injurious to withhold the follow- 
ing extract: — 

" I have received your veiy kind letter, commu- 
nicating tbs thanks of the Committee of the Hi- 
bernian Sodetf of London, to me, for the sermon 
I preached in Sfigo Church on their behalf; and 
for other services which the Committee are pleased 
Idndly to notice, as rendered by me to the Schoohi 
under their patronage. Whatever little I have 
been enabled to do, I nave felt that therein I have 
been doing the best service I could to this quarter 
of my poor benighted country. And I thank God^ 
that I see the exertions which the Sodety has made 
already (and they have been great^ so hurgely owned 
of him. I am persuaded, th^ notiiing is calculated 

00 much, under the Divine blessing;, to dispel the 
gross darkness that has covered tms land, for so 
many ages, as such a system of general scriptural 
education, as that adopted by your Sodety. And 

1 have to acknowledge that the establishment of 
the Society's Schools in the vicinity of my minis- 
terial duties, has proved the happy instrument of a 
great enlargement of utterance and usefulness to 
me ; and never more did I experience this enlarge- 
ment, than on the late occasion of my visiting 
Sligo, to advocate the cause of the Sodety. If 1 . 
have done this with any deffree of success, I desire 
to thank, and give glory to Grod. Surely you well 
deserve the curdiaTco-operation of the Irish pub- 
lic; and you call forth fiom^ Insh" Christiana, 
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ihankigitiiigi to God fiir the grtee beetowed upon 
you." 

It has been noticed that the number of children 
and adults taught in the Sodety'a Sdux>la has in- 
creased, in the course of the last year, firom 19,000 
to 27,000, and that requisitions for additional 
Schools are far more numerous than can be cmn- 
plied with. It will also be remembeiedj that at the 
time of holding the last Annual Meetmg, the ex- 
penditure of the Society had exceeded its income 
upwards of 600^ In thu conflict of an enlarged 
establishment and a defldent revenue, of encourag- 
ing prospects and limited means, the Committee 
have endeavoured to increase the Amds of the So- 
dety, and to lessen the expense of its future ope- 
rations. To obtain the first-mentioned benefit, 
they have transmitted a circular letter to Ministera 
generallr, in town and country, describing the state 
of the Institutinn, as to its importance, its useAil- 
ness, and its necessities; urging them to interest 
themselves in procuring subecnptbns and dona- 
tions: and particularly and earnestly requesting 
them to incorporate it amongst those other excef 
lent Societies for the assistance of which Auxi- 
liary Institutions have in so many places been 
ertablished. These dispense their tributary streams 
with fertilizing and invigorating energies; and if 
in their course, they were permitted to visit and 
onrich the Hibernian Society, Irdand would 
ffreatly benefit by the diffusion, and would ar- 
dently bless her pious and Ubcial benefiEu^rs. — 
With regard to lessening the expense of future 
operations, the Committee have endeavoured to 
connect the formation of new Schools^ with an 
Annual Subscription ; and, in this way, it is to be 
hoped, that many of the resident nookmen and 
gentlemen in Ireland, will assist in canrinff into 
effect the designs, and in relieving the ninds^ of 
the Hibernian Society. 

It has been truly mtifying to the Committee^ to 
state the considersKle increase of the Society's 
Schools, and the evident utility and success of its 
operations ; but it is with regret that they view the 
inadequacy of the funds to defrajr the necessary 
expenses of the Institution ; and with anxiety that 
they contrast the openings of Providence which 
present themselves, for exertions of a very exten- 
sive nature — in the higheit decree imoortant, and 
prominng the most happy resuSs^ — with the alarm- 
ing deficiency of pecuniary means for following those 
providential leadinga, with the energies and the 
hopes which they are so well calculated to inspire. 

With respect to the progress which has already 
been made in fulfilling the purposes for which the 
Society was formed^ it may be observed, — that its 
advances in extension of operations, anid its suc- 
cess by its moans and instruments, have proved in 
the highest degree pleasing and satisfactory. It 
was not till about the year 1809, that Schools were 
established in Ireland, under Uie patronage of the 
Hibernian Society ; from which period to the pre- 
sent time, these establishments nave so increased 
as to include upwards of 27,000 pupils. And when 
it b considered that the Schools have been formed, 
and the children collected therein, for the purpose 
of imparting the benefits of education to the lower 
classes of the people, who had neither the means 
nor the hopes of these benefits from any other 
quarter ; and also of diffusing the blessings of pure 
Scriptural instruction among those to whom the 



policy and the power of their fiqieilorifiiladtlM 
mtroducdon of these blessings ; suxdy it mut bi 
acknowledged, that the designs and operatiooi of 
the Society have been appropriate and dBdent, 
for the removal of the greatest <tf evik^ and fiv tbe 
production of the most essential and inqMntaBl 
good. In foct, the gradually increasing opoitiiiiB 
of the Society have greatly exceeded its propc*- 
sive means (^support ; its oesigns have beco tnl; 
laudable and excdlent, its means and instnuoati 
well adapted to execute them, and the sphere of 
its labours admirably calculated to grati^ Britiik 
benevolence, and to reward Christian zeal Uukr 
all these drcumstanoes, it is a matter of nupiise 
and resret, that the income of this In s rit ntJoti, 
arising from annual subscriptioiis, does not nmmi 
to 50(B; whilst its annual expenditure is iqwudi 
of ifiOOl. The deficiency has, in part, beenn^ 
l^ea by donations and oollectionB, and also by » 
siBtance received firom Auxiliary Societies; bat tb 
arrears at length amount to a sum (1,6062.) wludi 
must have become burdensome to the TreuoR^ 
embarxassing to the Committee^ and piejudidillD 
the interest of the Society. 

To relieve it of this debt, is the anxious iiiiAff 
its Committee, and must be the eameit desire o( id 
Members. And when it is considered, as hsTiog 
arisen out of the actual prosperity of the caiee, 
whidi the Society was establisned to promol^aBi 
from the enlaiged and successful exertions wbkh 
it has been enabled to prosecute, the Committtt 
are persuaded that every Member of the Iiutite- 
tion will feel it to be his duty and his plessoR^ to 
unite with them, in immediate and earnest eflwti, 
to replenish and increase its funds, in oidrr tki 
the Society may be relieyed firom the fstaan 
o( present obligations, and be c a p aci tat ed to ots 
on a course of additional laboun^ and of exteoffe 
and hopeful exertions. 

That the operations of this Socie^ dioaU to 
stationary whilst the most fiur and pftiimiin| 
prospects open for their exertions ; that the bote 
fits of education which it has conferred, and w 
blessings of Scriptural instruction, which 'tm 
imparted, should be circumscribed compsnlW 
to a few. while hundreds of thousands are pcnn- 
ing for lack of knowledge, is a state of mm 
which must wound the feetings, and diss|ipoiDt tk 
hopes, of the supporters of tte Institution. 

That a work so truly important, that objectiio 
highly benevolent, and that eflforta so tmom! 
succ^sful, will be impeded or paialynd for wiaj 
of pecuniiiy support, the Committee «Dnot te* 
lieve. For the appeal to Christian principws, W- 
ings, and generosity, is made, in the pwen* P" 
stance, to the religious public in Great Bntunj 
whose noble liberJity supports efforts of ""W* 
sion and mercy, amongst the ignorant indw 
miseralile, in the most distant parts of «« wwi 
And this liberality will surely not be wOUm 
from the Hibernian Socie^, whose labcwstw* 
rected to remove the aflMcting spectacle cf^ 
ranee, superstition, immorality, and n^^^JJJSIl 
dation, which the lower cLisses of the " "" 



in Ireland exhibit; to place our " brethren iw"^ 
ing to the flesh," our fellow subjecti^ on the «■» 
Wgh ground^ moral and national advantage* 
which we stand, and thus to P«m»^, r*i^ 
interest, their highest h^^pinesi^ and theiretav' 
salvation. 
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" A rigfaleous qu^ regudetb the li^ ^ hSi b^tft**— Pit^. xm, K). 



TH«^w6rd regfafd is of two-fold sigiiifi- 
eatiob, and taiay either apply to the moiy 
or to the uiteBecttial part , of our nature'. 
In the one application, the intellectual, it is 
the regard of attention. Iri^ the other, the 
moral, it is the regard of sympathy, or 
kindness. We do not marvd at this com- 
mm term hftvmg been applied to two dif- 
fetenf tilings; for, in truth, th^y are most 
intimately associated) ^nd the faculty by 
wMch k Iraftsition is acconipliahed from 
the ohe to the o(h6V; miay be considered as 
the id'tertriediate link betweett the. mind 
afld m hedrt. It Ifif the faculty by which 
cettaiit objfeci* beii^me present to the n^ind j 
and then the efnfrotion^ are aw&kened in 
the hei&l Whidi cort^ond to these ob- 
Jesrts. Tll$ two act aM te-kd upon each 
other, fiat as we uiust no< dwell too long 
oft gtoeralhles. we shaij satisfy ourselves 
with Stating, th^t as^ 6ri the one hand, if 
the heart ^ verf alive to apy peculiar set 
of ewotions, this of Itself is a predisposing 
c<tis(B Why thcf m!rid shotild be very alert 
in sthjflitig offlt th6 peculiar objects vhich 
excite th^m; so,. on the other hand, that 
the emotibils be ^ecMcally felt, the^oA>iects 
raitefbe specific«ffly noficed : andBius it is, 
that the acuity of atteinDon— a faculty at 
the biddmg of the' wil|, and for the exer- 
cise of whfchi thwefbre, man is respofisible 
--is of such ifiighty and eemmanding in- 
flnehc^ upon (he seHi^billtle^df ouf nature^; 
insomuch that. If the regaitl ofattehtion 
could be fastened strongly ahd siwly on 
the pain of a sufl^rihg ct^^tUre as Its ob- 
ject, we believe that no 6thdr dmotfon 
thatt the regard of ^ymmihy or compassion 
would in any Instimce be awakened by it. 

So much is this indeed the case— so sure 
is this affiance bet>eeen the riilnd sudply 
noticing the distress of a Sentient cr^ture, 
and the heart being sympathetically afifect-, 
ed by it, that Nature seems to have limited' 
and circumscribed our power of notiomg, 
and Just for the purplise of shielding us 
from the pain of too pungent, or too inces- 
sant a sympi^y. And, accordhigly, one 
2Z 



of the exquist^ adaptallDns in the mechan- 
isQi of the human frame may be observed 
in the velT imperfectioYi of the human fa- 
culties. The most frequently adduced ex- 
ample of this is, the limited power of that 
organ whicji is the.inBttum^t of vision. 
The imagination is, that, did man look out 
upon Kwure with microscopic eye, so thiit 
many of those wonders wliich now lie hid 
in deep obscurity should thenceforth start, 
into open revelation, and be hourly and 
habitually ^trudfed ,upon his gaze, then, 
with' his p4knt^{Kmsibilities exposed to the 
torture ancT^e disturbance of a perpetual 
and most agonizing oflfence from all possi- 
ble quarters of contemplation, he would be 
utterly mcapacitated tor the movements of 
ramiliar ana ordinary life. Did he actually 
see, for example, in^he beverage which he 
carried 40 his lipS) that teeming multitude 
of sentient and suscep^ble creatures where- 
with it 13 pervaded, or if it were alike pal- 
pable to Ms scfnses, that, by the crush of 
every footstep, h^ inflicted upon thousands 
tbe^ pangs of dissolution^ then it is appre- 
hend^ that, to. man to he is, the world 
would be insupportable. For, beside the 
irritation of that soife tod mcessant disgust, 
frwn which fh6 power of escapmg was de- 
nied to him; there wotild be anottier, and a 
most interuBe suffering, in the constant^ 
aggrieved tend6r&ee» or his nature. Or if 
by the, operation of h^bit, all these sensi- 
bittties were blunted, and he could behold 
unmoyi^ the ruin and the wretchedness 
&at he strewed dong hh path, then he 
might attain to comfort in the midst of 
this surrounding annoyance; but what 
would become of c^iaifacter m the utter ex- 
tinction of all the delicacies and the feel- 
ings wh^cli wont io adorn it? Such a 
change in Ids phjrsioal, could only be ad- 
justed to his happinefifi, by a reverse and 
most melancholy change in the moral 
constitution of his nature. The fineness of 
his bodily perceptions would need to be 
compensated by a prof>ortional hardness 
in the temperament of his souL With his 
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now finer sensational there behooved to be 
duller and coarser sensibilities ; and to as- 
sort that eye, whose retina had become 
tenfold more soft and susceptible than be- 
fore, its owner must be fiimisbed with a 
heart of tenfold rigidity, and a nervous 
I system as impregi^le as iron^—tfaat he 
might walk forth u\ ease and in compla- 
cency, while the conscious destroyer of 
millions by his tread, or the conscious de- 
vourer of a whole hving and suffering he- 
catomb with eviHry moiM of the sustenance 
which uphdd him. 

But, for the purpose of a nice and dell 
cate balance between the a(^tual feelings 
and faculties of our nature, something more 
is necessary than the ifnpcrfection of our 
outward senses. The bluntness of man's 
visual. oi^gans serveS) no doubt,. as vi, screen 
of protection agaiost both the nhusea and 
the horror of those many spectacles, which 
would else have either distressed or dete^ 
riorated the sensibilities that belong to him* 
But then, by help of the microscope, this 
screen can be occasionally lifted up; and 
what the eye tlien saw, the memory might 
retam^ and the ima^nation might dwell 
upon, and the associating faculty might 
both constantly and vividly suggest; and 
thus, even in the absence of every provoca- 
tive from without, the he^ vfimit be sub- 
jecte4 either to a perpetual ajKtioh, Or a 
perpetual annoyance, by the meddling im 
portunity of certain powers and activities 
which are withih., It is ixot^ therefore?, an 
adequate defence of our species, against a 
very sore and hurtful molestation, that 
there should be a certain physical incapa- 
city in our senses. There must, further- 
more, be a certain physical inertness in 
our reflective faculties. In virtue of the 
former it is, that so many painful or dis- 
gusting objects are kept out of sight* But 
it seems indispensable to our happy or even 
tolerable existence, that, in virtue of the 
latter, these objects,' whea out of sight, 
should be also out of minJ. In the one 
way, they lose their power to oflend as ob- 
jects of outwaitl observation. In the other 
way, their power to haunt and* to harass^ 
by means of inward rejection, is also taken 
away. For the first purpose^ Nature has 
struck with a certain impotency the organs 
of our material* framework. For the se- 
cond, she has infused, as h Were, aij opiate 
into the recesses of our mental economy, 
and made it of suiGcient strength and seda- 
tive virtue for the needful tranquillity Df 
man, and for upholding ,tl;at average en- 
joyment in the inidst both of agony and of 
loathsomeness, which either senses more 
acute, or a spirit more wakeful, must have 
effectually dissipated. It is to some such 
provision too, we think, that much of the 
heart's purity, as well as much of its ten- 
derness IS owing J and it is well that the 



thoughts of the spuit should be kept, 
though even by the weight of its own 
lethargy, from too busy a converse wiifa 
objects whieh are alike offensive or aJ^ 
hazardous to both. 

It is more properly wi^ the lecond of 
thes^ adaptations than the first, that our 
argument has to do— with the inertness of 
our reflective faculties, rather than with 
the incapacity of our senses. It is in be- 
hdf of animals, and not of axnmaleufaey 
that we are called upon to address you — 
not of thai countless swarm, the agonies of 
whose destruction are shrouded from ob- 
servation by4he vaU upon the sight; but 
of those creatures who move on the &oe 
of the open perspective before us, and fM 
as the others in a region of invisibles, and 
yet whose dying agOnieS are shFouded al- 
most as dark! V and as densely from gezkexsl 
observation, by the vail upon the mind. 
For you wUl perceive, that in reierenoe to 
the latter, vau, and by which it is that 
what is out of sight is also out of mind, its 
purpose is acconiplli^ed, whether the o^ 
jects which are disguised by it he without 
the sphere of actual vision, or beneath Uie 
surface of possible vision. Now it is with- 
tO\it the sphere of you^ actual, although noC 
beneath the surface of your possible visiaOy 
where are transacted tliie dreadful in3rsterie8 
oT a slaughter-house, and more espec^y 
those lingering deaths which an animal 
has to undergo for the gratifications of a ze* 
fin^ epicurism. It were, surely most de- 
sirable that the duties, if they may be so 
called, of a most revolting trade, vrexe all 
of them got over with the least possible ex- 
pense of 8ufl!ering ; nor do we ever feel so 
painfully the impression of a lurking can- 
nibalism in our nature, as when we think 
of the intense -study which has been given 
to the connexion between modes ofkminf, 
and the, flavour or delicacy of those vianir 
which are served up to mild, and pacific^ 
and gentl^ookipg creatures, who ibrqi the 
grace ancflhe ornament of our polished so- 
ciety. One is almost tempted, after all, to 
look upon them as so many savages in dis- 
guise; and so, in truth, we shouM, but for 
3ie strength of that opiate whose power 
and whose property we have just endea- 
voured to explam ; and in virtue of wluch, 
the guests of^an entertamment are all the 
while most profoundly uncon^ious of the 
horrors of that preparatory scene which 
went before it. It is not, therefore, fhht 
there is hypocrisy in these smiles where- 
with they look so benignly to each other, 
ft is not that there is-deccit jn their words 
or their accents of tenderness. The truth 
is, that one shriek of agony, if heard from 
without, would cast most impressive gloom 
over this scene of .conviviality ; am the 
sight, but for a moment, of one wretched 
creature quivering towards death, would, 
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with Gorgon spell, dissipate all the gaieties 
which enDvened it But Nature, as it were, 
hath practised most subtle reticence^ both 
on the senses and the spirit of her chil- 
dren ; or rather, the Author of Natiufe ho^L 
by the skill of his master hand^ institutea 
the harmony of a most exquis]t^ balance 
between the tenderness of the humaii fed- 
ines and the listlessness of the hum^ &^ 
duties, so as that, in the rnvsterious econo^ 
my under which w^ live, he may at once 
provide for the sustenance, and leave estirt 
the moral sensibilities of our speciies. 

But there is a still more wondrous limitar 
Hon ihan this, wherewith he hath bounded 
ifid beset the faculties of the human spirit 
You already understand how it is, that the 
sofferincs^ the lower anhnals may, when 
<mto£dght^l)eoutofmind. But more than 
this, these sulferings may be in sight, and 
yet out of mind. This is strikingly exem- 
plified in thft sports of the fidd, in the niidst 
of whose varied and animating bustle, that 
cruelty which all along is present to the 
Miises, may not, for otie moment, have been 
present to the thmtghts. Th^e site a some- 
what ancestral dignity and glory on tins 
fitvoorite pastime of joyous old .England; 
when the gallant knighthood, and (^ hearty 
yeomen, and the amateurs or virtuosos of 
the diasc^ and the full assembled Jocke^ship 
of half a province, muster together m m 
the pride and pag^ntry of their great em- 
pize— and. the panorama of some noUe 
uadacape, lighted up wjth auttnnnal clear- 
ness from an unclouded heaven, pours fresh 
exhilaration into every blithe atid choice 
spirit of the scene — and every advtoturous 
It^srt is braced, and impatient for the hazards 
of the comhig enterprise— and even, the 
high-breath^ coursers catch the general 
87inpathy,«nd seem to fret in all the ree- 
titeness of their yet checked and irritated 
^ till the echoing horn shall set them at 
wbertyt-even that horn which l^the knelf 
of death to some trembling vSim, now 
brought forth of its lurking place to the 
oeliimted gaze, and borne down upon with 
^ lull and open cry of its ruthless pursuers. 
Be assured that, amid thewhole glee and 
fervency of (bis tumultuous enjojrmtot, 
«cre might not, ia one single bosom, be 
aught 80 fiendish as a principle of na)tcd 
?»d abstract' cruelty. The fear which fives 
l!f ^?|?^*^ slpeed to the unhappy animal; 
the thickenmg horrors wliich, in the pro- 
§few of exhaustion, must gather upon its 
flight; its ffradually sinkmg ener^es, and, 
JJlength, the tcrriWe certainty of that de- 
struction which is awaiting it; that piteous 
*^j which the ear can sometimes distin- 
8J»h amid the deafening clamour of the 
Wood-houuds, as they spring exuJtingly 
"P^ theb- prey; the dread massacre and 
^fflg agonies of a creature so. miserably 
wn;— afl this weight of suffering, we ad- 



nlit, is not once sympathised with ; but it is 
just because the sufiering itself is not once 
thought of. It touches not the sensibilities 
of the heart; but just because it is never pre- 
tent to the notice of the mind. We dOow 
that thehardy followers in tiie wild romance 
of this occupation, We allow them to be 
recklss of pain; but this is not rejoicing in 
pain. Theutr is not the delight of savage, 
but the . apathy of unreflecting creatures^ 
They are wbc41y occupied wim the chase 
itsd^ and its spirit-stirring accompaniments, 
nor bestow one moment's thought on the 
dread violjence of that infliction upon sen- 
tient nature which marks its tem^ination. 
It is the spirit of the competition, and it 
alone, which goads onward this hurrying 
career; and even he, who in at the* death, 
is foremost in the triumph, although to bin 
the death itself is in sight, the agony of its 
wretched sufferer is wholly out of mmd. 

We are inclined to carry this principle 
much ferther. < We are not even sure if, 
withiif the wrhole compass of inimanity, 
fallen as it is, there be such a thfaig as de- 
light M suffering) for its own sake. But, 
without ha^rding a controversy on' this, 
we hold it enough for every practical o^ 
ject, that much, and perhaps the whde of 
this world^mruelty, arises not from the en- 
joyment immB felt m copsequaiceof others' 
pain, but from the enjoyment that is felt m 
spite of it It is something else in the spec- 
tacle of agony which ministers pleasure 
than ^e agony itself; and many is the eye 
whidi glistens:with transport at the fray of 
animals met together for thehr mutual de- 
struction, and which might be brought to 
Weep, y; apart from all the excitements of 
such a scene^ the anguish of wounded or 
dyingcreatures'were placed nakedly before 
it Were it strictly analyzed, it wotrid be 
found that the chahn, neither of the ancient 
gladiatorships, nor of our modem prizes 
-fights, lies in the tortui© which is thereby 
inflicted; for we should feel the very same 
ch^rm, and look with the very same intent- 
ness, on some doubtful, yet strenuous colli- 
sion, «ven among the inanimate elements 
of nature — as, when the water and the fire 
contended for mastery, and the inherent 
force Of the one was met by a plying and 
a pQweriuJ enginery that gave impulse and 
direction to the other. It is even so, when 
the enguiery of bones and of muscles comes 
into rivalstiip; and every ^)ectator of the 
ring fastens on the spectacle with that iden- 
tic^ engrossment which he feels in the 
hazards of some doubtAil game, or in the 
desperate conflict and effervescence even of 
the altogether mute unconscious elements. 
To him it Is little else than a problem in 
dynamics. There is a science connected 
with the fight, which has displaced the sen 
sibilities that are connected with its expiring 
moans, its piteous and piercing out<»-''^' 
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crud lacerations. In all. this, we admit the 
utter heedlessness of pam; but we are ilbt 
sore if even yet there be aught so hellishly 
rerolting as any positive gratification in the 
pain itseif— or whether, even in the lowest 
walks of blackguardism in society, it do not 
also hold, thatwh^ sufferings even unto 
death are fully in si^ht, th« pain of these 
sujBRBiings is as fully out of mjod. 

But the term science, so strangely appUed 
as it has been in the example no^ footed, 
rcaoindsjis of another variety in this most 
afBicting detail. Eveniii the purely acadanic 
walk we read or hear of the most appalling 
emelties; and the interest of that philosophy 
wherewith they have been associated, has 
been plead in mitigation of them. Ana just 
as the moral debasement incnrred by an act 
of theft is soQiewhat i^eemed, if done by 
one of Science's enamour^ worshippers^ 
when, overcome by Uie mere passion ot 
connolsseurship, he puts forth hisi h&nd on 
mtike choice specimen of most tmnpting and 
irresistible peculiarity — even so has a like 
indulgence been extended to certain perpe- 
tmtors of stoutest and most resolved cruelty; 
and thai just because of the halo wherewMi 
the glbriesof intdlect and of proud discovery 
have enshrined them. And thus it is, that, 
bent on the scrutiny of n^ture^ la#s. there 
are some of our race who have hardihood 
enough to explore imd elicit th^n at the ex- 
pense of dreadest sufferihg-^-who can make 
some quaking, some quivering animal, the 
subject of their hapless experimCTt--who 
ean institute aquestuMiary probess by which 
to draw out the secrets of its comiiliitian, 
and, like inquisitors of old, extract, every 
reply by an instrument of torture— who can 
probe their unfaltering way among the 
vitalities of a system which e^nks, and 
. palpitates, and gives forth, at every move- 
ment of their steadfast hand, the pi^satiqns 
of deepest agony; and all, perhi^ to ascer- 
tain and to dassijfy the phenomena of seor 
sation, or to measui:e the tenacity of animal 
life, by the power and exquisiteness of ani- 
mal endurance. And still, it iit not because 
of all this wretchedness, but in spite of it, 
that they pursue their barbarous occupation. 
Even here it is possible, that there is nought 
so absolut^y Satanic as delight in those mif- 
feringsof which themselves ace the inflict- 
ers. That law of emotion by which the 
sightiof pain calls forth sympathy, may not 
be reversed into an opposite law^ b^ which 
the sight of pain would caU Ibrth satisfaction 
or pleasure. The emotion is not reversed — 
it IS only overborne, in the plfiy of other 
emotions, called forth by other objects. He 
is intent on the science of those phenomena 
which he investigates, and bethii^ not 
himself of the suffering which they Involve 
to the unhappy animal. So far from the 
B3rmpathies of his nature being reversed, or 
even annihilated^ there is in most cases an 



eflbrt, and of great strenuonsneas, to kero 
them down ; and his heart is diffidently d- 
fectc4 trom that of other men, jupt because 
the regards of his mental eye are difeently 
pouit^ from those of other men. Thewhde 
bent and engage!ment of his faculties are 
similar to those of anoth^ operator ^dio ia 
busied with die* treatment of a piece ct in- 
animate matter', and may ahnoet be ssid to 
subject it to the torture, %hen he pM it ia 
the intensely heated crucible, or sf^pilies to 
it the test, and th^ various searching opera- 
tioBS of a laborator^r. The one watdiep 
every change of hue in the substance upoa 
which he operatis, and waits for the ny 
spouse which is given forth by a spark, or 
an efienpescence, or an explosion; and the 
other, precisely siiq|lar to him, watcfaei 
every onange of a^ect in the suflfering or 
dymg^oreatuie that is before Min, and maris 
every symptom of its exhaustion, or eorer 
distress, every throb of renewed anguiflfa, 
every cnr, and every look of that^ain VfiM 
it can feel, though not articulate; mAs 
and considers these in no otiier hght tbaa 
as the ^rponents of its varioudy afieetcd 
phyatology. But still, could merely the 
same interesting phenomena have bera 
evolved without pam, he- would tike it bet* 
ter. Only he will not be repdled from the 
study of them by pain. Even he iroM 
have had idftore comfort in the study of a 
complex automaton, thatgaTe out the sans 
results on the same applica^on. Only, ht 
will not shrmk from the necessary ioetswafl^ 
and openi|3igB,.and sepuation of parts, al- 
though, instead of a lildeBS automaton, it 
BbxxM be a sentient and poTely B^oaiui 
animal So that there is not even with bin 
anyreversalof the law of sympathy. Tbm 
may be the feebleness, or there may be the 
negation of it Oertain it is, that it haaproi 
W|ay to other laws of superior force in fai> 
constitution. And, without imputing to iun 
aught so monstrous as the poBitive love of 
suffering, ue may even admit for him a 
hatred of %fienng, but that the k>ve of 
soienoe had overborne it. ' 

In the views that we have now given, aiw 
which we deem of advantage for the li^ 
practical treatment of our question, it B»y 
l^ conceived that we palliate the atrodouS' 
nessofcruehy, Itisiorgotten,thatacbai» 
of foulest 4eUnqueocy may be made up al- 
together of wants or of negatives ; and, just 
as ^e human face, by . the mere wast of 
some of its features, althou^ there shouM 
riotr be any inversion of them, might he an 
object of utter loathsomeness to bwiolfloj 
so the human chai»cter, by the nicre «)• 
sence of certahi habits, or certain senainw- 
ties, which belong ordinarily and constito- 
tionally to our species, may be an object « 
utter abomination in society. The want « 
natural affection forms one article of »J 
Apostle's indictment against our world; tw 
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•srtaki.lt VB, that tlio total want of it weie 
sUgma enoo^ for the deBignation of a 
monster. The mere want, of religion, or 
iireligion, is enou^ to make man an outcast 
from his God. Even to the most barbarous 
of otir kind you apply, not (he term of anti- 
luimanity^ but of inhumanity-^not Ibe term 
of antisensibility: and yoii hold it. enough 
for the {Purpose of branding him for general 
execration, that you oonvioted him of com- 
ply and total insensibility. He is regaled, 
It is true, by a spectacle of agony-^but not 
because of the a^ony. It is sojnethin^ else, 
ihca^wtth associated, which regales him. 
But still he is rightfully the sut^ect of most 
emphatic denunciation, not because regaled 
by, but because regardless oij the agopy. 
We do not feel ourse^^es to be vindicating 
the cruel man, whei^ we affirm it to be not 
altogether certain; whether %e r^oiees in 
the extinction of lUe ; fpr we count it a 4e<^ 
atrocity, that, unlike to the righteous man 
of our text, he simply does not tegard the 
fiie of a bea^ Yp'u may perhaps have been 
accustoiped to look vpon the Jiegatiyes of 
character,^as making up a sort of neutral or 
QiMiwa^ innocence.' But ihis is a mistake. 
UAfedlxi^ U but a negate quality ; and 8^ 
we spealc of an unteeling monster. It is 
thualhat even the profound experimental- 
ist, whose delignt is net in the tortuce ^hich' 
he inflicts, but in thetnith which he elicits 
thereby, may becoa^ an obyeei of keenest 
reprobation: not because he was pleased 
With .suffering, but simply because he did 
HOC pity itr-pot because the oMect of pain, 
if dweh upon by hira^ would be fdlowed 
up by any o^er emotion than that which 
IS experienced jby other men, but because, 
intent on the prosecution of another ot^ect, 
H was not so dwdt upon. It Is found that 
the eclat even of brilliant discovery does 
not shield him from the eiteerations of a 
public^ who can yet4!Qnvict him of nothing 
more than simply of negatives— of heed- 
lessness, of heartlessness, of looking upon 
the afionies of a sentient creatine without 
regard, and therefore without sensibiHty. 
The true principle of his condemnation is, 
th^ he ought to have regarded. It is not 
that, in virtue of a different organic struc- 
ture^ he feels differently from, others, when 
the same pimple obieci is brought to bear 
upon him. B\d it is, that he resc&tely kept 
that object at a distance from his att^tion, 
or rather, that he steadily kept his attention 
away from the object ; and that, in opposi- 
sition to all the weight of remonstrance 
which lies in the tremoturs, and the writh- 
ings, aivl the piteous outcries of agcmized 
Nature. Had we obtained for these the re- 
gards of his mind, the relentings of his heart 
might have followed. His is not an anoma- 
lous heart ; and the only way in which he 
can brace it into sternness, is by barricad- 
ing the avenue which leads to it. That fa- 



culty of attentk)n, which might have opened 
the door, through which suflering without 
finds its way to sjrmpathy within, is other- 
wise engaged ; and the precise charge, on 
whiph eithor morality can rightfully con- 
Semn, or humanity be offended, is, that he 
wills to have it so. 

It may be illustrated by that competition 
of speed which is held, with busy appliance 
of whip 'and of spur, betwixt animalli. A 
similar competition can be imagined be^ 
tween^steam-carriages, when, either to pre- 
serve th« distance which has been gained, 
or to recovm^ the distance which has been 
lost, the respective guides wouM keep up 
an incessant appliance to the furnace, and 
the safety-valve, ^ow, the sport and the 
^citeiQcnt are the same, whether this ap- 
pliance of force be to a dead or a living 
mechanism ; aAd the enormity of the latter 
does not lie in any direct pleasure which Is 
ielt in the exhaustion, or the soreness, or, 
finally, in the death of the oveiwlriven ani- 
mal. If these awake any feeling at all in 
the barbarous rider, it is that of pain ; and it is 
either tiie want or the weakness of this latter 
feeling, and not the presence of its opposite, 
which constitutes hmi a barbarian. He does 
not rejoice in animal suffering — but rt is 
enough to bring down upon him the charge 
of biuharity. that he does not regard it. 

But thestwroductory remarlu, although 
ihey lead, I do think, to some most im- 
portant suggestions for the management of 
the evil, yet thev serve not to abate its ap- 
pidlin^ magnitude. Man is the direct agent 
of a wideimd continual distress to the lower 
animals,^ and the question is, Can any me- 
thod be devised for its alleviation ? On this 
subject that scriptural infage is strikingly re- 
alized, ''The whole inferior creation groan- 
ing and travailing together in pain,V because 
of him. It signifies not to the sub^antrve 
amount of the suffering, whether this be 
prompted by th^ hardness of his heart, or 
only permitted through the heedlessness of 
his mind. In either way it holds true, not 
only that the arcfa-devourer man stands 
pro-eminent over the fiercest (Children of the 
wilderness as an animal of prey, but that for 
hb lordly and luxurious appetite, as well as 
for hia service or merest curiosity and amuse- 
ment, Nature roust be ransacked throughout 
aU her elements. Rather than forego the 
veriest gratifications of vanity, he will wring 
them ftom the anguish of wretched and ill- 
fated creatures ; and whether for the indul- 
gence of his barbaric sensuality, or barbaric 
splendour, can stalk paramount over the 
su&rings of. that prostrate creation which 
has been placed beneath his feet That 
beauteous domain whereof he has been con- 
stituted the terrestrial sovereign, gives out 
so many blissful and benignant aspects ; and 
whether we look X6 its peaceful lakes, or its 
ilowery landscapc^'cfr lis evening skies, or 
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to all that soft attire which over^;>reads the 
hills and the valleys, lighted up by smU^ 
of sweetest sunshine, and whei« animals 
disport themselves in all the exuberance of 
gaiety — this surely were a more befittimr 
scene for the rule of demeocy, than for tlS 
iron rod of a murderous and remorseless 
tyrant But the present is a mysterious 
world wherein we dwell. It still bears 
mneh upon its materialism of the impress 
of Paradise. But a breath (rom the ah" of 
Pandemonium has gone over its Irving ge- 
nerations. And so " the fear of nian^ and 
the dread of man, is nOw upon every beast 
of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, 
upon idl that moveth upon the earth, ana 
upon all the fi^es of the sea ; into man^s 
hands are thev delivered: every moving 
thing that Uveth is meat for him ; yea, even 
as the green herbs, there have been given 
to him all things." Such^ is the extent of 
his jurisdiction, and with most ftiH and 
wanton iicense has he revelled among' its 
privileges. Th^ wliole earth lahours sSd is 
m violence because of bis cruelties : and, 
from the amphitheatre of sentient- Nature, 
there sounds in fancy's ear the tteat of one 
wide aad "universal suffering, — ^a dreadful 
homage to the power of Nature's consti- 
tuted lord. 

These sufierings are really fdt The 
beasts of the field are not so many automata 
without sensation, and juist so constructed 
as to give forth all the natural signs and 
expression^ of it. Nature has not practised 
this universal deception upon otr species. 
These poor animals ji^ look, a3id tremble, 
and give forth the very indications of suff 
fering that we do. Theirs is the distinct cry 
of pain. Thdrs is thfe Unequivocal physiog- 
nomy of pain. They put on the same aspect 
of terror ori the demonstrati(HU of a menacing 
blow. They exhibit the seme distortions of 
afony after the infliction of it. Tbe bruise, 
or the burn, or the fiacttife, or the de^p 
indsion, or the fierce encounter with one 
of equal or superior strength, just affects 
them similarly to ourselves. Their blood 
circulates as ours. They have pulsations 
in various parts of the body like ours.- 
They sicken, and they grow feeble with 
age, and, finally, they die just as we do. 
They possess the same feelings ; and what 
exposes them to like suffering from another 
quarter, they possess the same instincts 
with our own species. The lioness robbed 
of her whelps causes the wilderness to ring 
aloud with the proclamation of her wrongs ; 
or the bird whose little household has b^n 
stolen, fills and suddens all the grove with 
melodies of deepest pathos. All this is pal- 
pable even to the general and unlearned 
eye ; and when the physiologist Ia3r8 open 
the recesses of their system by ^neans of 
that scalpel, under whose operation they 
just shrink and are oonvutecd as any living 



sub(|eet of our own species, Qiere fliUnds 
fbnh to view the same sentient apparatus, 
and furnished with thesaine conductors for 
the transmission of feeling to every minut- 
est pore upon ^e surface. Theirs £9 un- 
mixed and i^imitigated pain-*-the agonies 
of martyrdom, without the alleviation of 
the hopes and the sentiments, wfa^j-eof ibey 
are incapable. When they lay them down 
to die, tbek only ^owship is with satHET- 
ing. for in the prison-house of their beset 
and bounded faculties, there can no reficC 
be afforded by communion with other m- 
terests^or other things. The attention does 
not lighten their distress es it does that of 
man,l>y carrj^ing off his spirit from that 
exfsting pungency and pressure tchich 
inight else be overwhelming. There is but 
rooni in their mysterious economy for one 
inmate *, and that is, the absorbing sense of 
thdr own single ai^ conceritratcd angui^ 
And so in that bed of torment, whereon 
the wounded animal lingers ami expires, 
there is an unexplored deplh and intensiqr 
of siififering which the poor dumb animd 
itself cannot tdl, and against which it can 
offer no reinonstrance 5 an untold and un- 
known iaqaount of wretchedness, of wfaidi 
no articidate yok;e givea utterance, But 
&efe is an doonence in its silence $ and (he 
very shroud which disguises it, only serves 
to aggravate itaiiorrors. , 

We now come ttf &e practical treatment 
of this question— to the right method of 
whieh^ we hold the views 'that are now 
offered to be dhrectly and obviously sob- 
servient. 

First, then, upon this snbject, we ^onM 
hold no doubtful casuistry. We should ad- 
vance no pragmatic or controversral doe^ 
trine. We should carefully abstain from 
all such ambiguous or questionable posi- 
tions, as the unlawfuln^ of animal lood, 
ot the unlawfulness of ailimal expenrnentai 
We should not eveii deem* it the right tae- 
tics for ihi4 m6ral warfare, to take tip the 
ppdtion offhe imlawfulness of field-sports, 
or yot the unlawfulness of those competi- 
tions, whether -ot" strength or of ^leed, 
which at one time on the tturf, and at an- 
othe? in the ring, are hdd forth to the viev 
of assembled Bpectators. We are aware that 
some of these positions are not so qoesf 
tionable, yet we should refrain from the 
elaboration, of them ; for we hold, that this 
is not me way by which we shall most d- 
fectually make head against the existing 
crjidties Of our land. The moral force by 
which our cause is to be advanced, does not 
lie even in the soundest categories of an 
ethical jurisprudence-— anji far less in the 
dogmata of any paltry sectarianism. We 
have almost as liUle*inclination for the con- 
troversy which respcdls animal food, as we 
have for the controversy about the eating 
of blood ; and this, wo repeat, t9 not tbt 
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by whidi the ebums of the inferior 
Hnitnala are practically to be xiwrned. To 
otoio tbe regards of man^s heart in behalf 
of the lower animals, we should strive to 
draw the regards of his ~^ mind towai^ 
them. We- should ai*ail ourselves of th^ 
doee alliance that obtains between the re- 
gards of ills attention, and those of his sym- 
pathy. For this purpose, we should im- 
portunately ply him with . the objects ^of 
aofifermg, and thus call up its respondent 
emotion of sjonpathy, that among the 
other objects which have hitherto engross- 
ed his attention, and the other desires or 
eiiM>UoQs which have hitherto lorded it 
over the compassion of hts nature and over- 
powered it, this last nuiV at iength be re- 
stored to its legitimate* play, and reinstate 
in all its le^tiraate pre-eminence over the 
other affections or appetites which belong 
to him. It afibrds a hopeful view of our 
came, that so much can be done by the 
mere obtrusive presentation of t^e object to 
the notice of society. It is a comfort to 
know, that in this, benevolent warfare we 
have to make head^ hot so much against 
the cruelty of the public, as against the 
heedlessness of the public i that to hold 
fMth a right view, is the way to caU f(5rth 
a light sensibility ; and, that to assail the 
seat of any emotion, our likeliest process is 
to make constant and conspicuous^.exhibi- 
tion of the object which is fitted to awaken 
it Qur^taxt, taken from the profoundest. 
book of experimental wisdom in the world, 
keeps dear of every questionable or ca- 
suistical dogma ; and rests the whde eause 
of the inferior anhnals on one moral ei^^ 
metit, whieh is, m respect of principle, 
and on one practical noethod^ which is$ in 
respect of efficacy, unquestionable.: "A 
righteous man regardeth the Itife of bis 
h&as^^ Let a mad be but righteous in the 
general and obvious senseof the WDi:d, and 
let the regard of his attention be but di- 
rected to the case of the inferior animals, 
and then the regard of his sympathy will 
be awakened to. the fuH extent at whi<^h it 
is either duteous otsdesirable. Sti)> it may 
be asked to what extent wilU the duty go? 
and our- reply is, th&t we had rather push 
the duty forward than be called upon to de- 
fine the q^ceme termination of it Yet 
we do not hesitate to say, that w6 Ibresee 
not aught so very extreme as the abolition 
of animal food^ but we do foresee the in- 
d^mite abridgement of all that cruelty 
which subserves the gratifications of a base 
and selfish epicurism. We -l^nk that a 
chrtstian aind humanized society will at 
length lift their prevalent voice, for the 
least possible expense of suffering to all the 
victims of a necessary slaughter — Ibr a 
bnsiness of utmost horror being also a 
business of utmost despatch— for the blow^ 
in'short, of an instant extermination, Uiat 



not one moment might efapse between a 
state of pleasurable existence and a state 
of profound unconsciousness. Again, we- 
do. not foresee, but with the perfecting of 
the two sciences of anatomy and physio- 
logy, the abolition of animal experiments ; 
but we do foresee a gradual, and, at length, 
a cofnplete abandonm^t of the experiments 
of illustration, which are at present a thou- 
sandvfbld more numerous than the experi- 
ments oi humane discovery. 

As to field^^)orts, we for the present, ab- 
stain from all prophecy, in regard, either to 
their Rowing disuse, or to the conclusive 
extinction of them. We are quite sure, in 
the mean time, that casuistry upon this 
subject would be altogether powerless; and 
nothing could be imagined more keenly, or 
more energetically contemptuous, than the 
impatient, the impetuous disdain where- 
wi& the enamoured votaries of this gay 
and glorious adventure would listen to any 
demonstration of its unlawfulness. We 
shall therefore make no attempt to dogma- 
tise them' Out of that fond and favourite 
amusement which they prosecute with all 
the intensity of a (^ssiou. It is not thus 
that the fascination will, be dissipated. And, 
therefore/ for the present, we should be in* 
clined to subject the lovers of the chase, 
and- the lovars of the prize-^ght, to the 
stune treatment, even as there exists b^ 
tween them, we are afraid, the affinity of 
a certain common or kindred character. 
There is, we have often thought, a kind 
of profes^onal cast, a f^unily likeness, by 
which the devotees of game, and of all sorts 
of stirring or hazardous enterprise admit 
of being recognized ; the hue of a certain 
as^milating quality, although of various 
gradations, fh)m the noted champions of 
the hunt, to the noted champions of the 
ring or of the TacittgK;ourse ; a eert^ dash 
of moral outlawry, if I may use the ex- 
pression, among all those children of high 
and heated adventure, that bespeaks them 
a distinct dfiss in. society,— a set of wild 
and wayward humourists, who have broken 
them loose f^nnr t^e dull regularities of life, 
and formed themselves into so many trusty 
aiid sworn brothertiood8,wh<^y given over 
to frolic, tod excitement^ and excess, in 
all their varieti^ Tbey compose a f 
rato and outstanding public among ' 
selves, nearly arrayed in the same 
resque habiliments-4)earing most distin^ 
upon their countenance the same air of 
reekles^ess and hardihodd — admiring the 
same feats of dexterity oc danger— indulg- 
ing the s^e tastes, even to their very 
literature — membera of the same sporting 
society— readers of the same sporting ma- 
gazine, whose strange medley of anecdotes 
gives impressive exhibition ojf that one and 
pervading characteristic for which we are 
cont(Ming; anecdotes of the chase, and 
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aroedotes of the high^breollied or Moody 
contest, and anecdotes of the gamins-table,' 
and, lastly, anecdojtes of the high-way; 
We do not jost affirm a preoiae identity be- 
tween ajl the specimens or (qieoiee hi this 
very peculiar department of moral history. 
But, to borrow a phrase ftwir natural: hvt- 
tory, we affirm, that theVe are t|lEinmtion 
pcoeessesi by which the oM melts, ana de- 
moralises, and graduates iaaensibly iilto tiie 
other. What we have now to vdo wife, is 
the cruelty of iheur re^>ectivQ entertain- 
ments^— a cruelty, however, upon which 
we could not a*ert, even of the very worst 
and most worthless i^nong th^Q^ that they 
rejoice in pain, bi^t that they arfe regardle^, 
of pain. It is not by the force of a mere 
ethical dietunh '^ itself, perhaps, ^nques^ 
iionable, that they will oa restrained from 
their pursuits. Bjut when ti^msfomied by 
the operation of unqu^tionalide princi^e, 
into righteous and regardful^en, tl^ will 
spentaneously abandon them. Meanwhile, 
we try to help forward our caus^, by forcing, 
upon g^eral regaM, ^oae-fioffettlnf^ which 
are now so unheeded and unthou^ht di 
And we look fottwsrd to it^ final tntimpfa, 
as one of those iesults that Will historieally 
ensue, in the train'of an awakened and a 
moralized societyt * -^ 

The institution of a yearly sermon against 
cruehy to animals, is of itself ic likely 
^ough expedient, that might at leMt be of 
some auxiliary operation, along with other 
and more general causeet, towuds such an 
awakening. It is not by <me, bat by raufiy 
successive appeals, that the cause of justide 
and mercy to the brute ^creation will at 
length be practically i^arried^ Oh this sub^ 
ject I ^axinot, witliin the Jihoitsof a sin^ 
address, pretend to aught like a full of a 
finished demonstration. This might reqmr^ 
not one, but a whole century Of aennons ; 
and many therefore are the topics whlcffi 
necessarily I must bjequeath to niy 9Ucoe»« 
son, in this warfare against the Ustle^snesa 
and apathy of the public. A^ beside the. 
force and the impression of hew topics, K 
there be any truth hi oor doctrine^ mere, is 
a migfaty advantage gahled upofi.tlm sub^ 
ject of all others by the repetjtioh of old 
topics. It is a sulgglect on which t&# ptib- 
]io«do not reqiure so much to^be instruct- 
ed^^as tobe remhided; to have the re* 
gin of their fiittention directed againaoid 
again to. th& suflbringB of poor heipless 
creatures, that the regcmi of their sjmiphthy 
might at length be efiectqidi|r obtained for 
them. This then is a catise to which the 
institution of an anniversary piecing in its 
favour, is most precisely end peculiarly 
adapted. And besides, we muslconfess, hi thfe 
general, our partiality for a scheme that has 
f "8"^t«^ the Boyle, and the Bampton, and 

•^u S . ^^**^ lectureships of England, 
With aU the valuaUe authorship whjdl has 



proceeded from them. An < 
Bin annual discourse upon a given theme, is, 
we believe, a novdty in Scothmd ; though 
it is to similar institutions that miKh of the 
best sacred and theological lil^'atuie of oat 
aidter coun^ is owing. AVeriiould icicrice 
If, in this our compmtively mfeagre- and 
unbeneficed land, both these themes and 
thi^ endowments were tiinltiplied. We 
reconmlend this asa fit epeoSefi of charity, 
for tiie muhific^nce. of wealthy individyBls. 
M^atever their select^ argument ^all be, 
whether that of cruelty to- eniil^hH or aooie 
pne evidence of our faith.' ^r the dtfeneoaiid 
illdstratioQ of a doctrine^ or any distinet 
method of Chridtiah philaiitiiropjrfor the 
moral r^neratioii o^ our species, or anf^ 
else' of th6se innuinecable topics that lie 
situated'withinr thereach and ample demain 
of 'that revelatkm which' God hatr made to 
our workl— we feel assured that audi a 
■movement must bo responded to witii bene* 
ficial effect, boih by the. gifted paelore of 
otir Chprch, ^d by the asphing youthaof 
greatest power or greidest promiBo atrang 
its candidates. Sock institutions as these 
would help to qhicken the energiesrof oar 
esiabhsAimeiit I and ^roug^ mduiB oC a 
sustained and reiterate^ effort, directed to 
some orie great lesson^ whether in thecdogy 
or morak, they might impress, a^ thaA 
more deeply every year$ some ^pecinc and 
moM >calatary amelioration ott the princi- 
ples or the practices df general aociety. 

Yet ye are loath to quit our subject with- 
out on^ appeal more in behtdf of thoeeToor 
suffisrers,^ who, unable to advocate Oict 
o^wn cause, possess, otr dot very aceoont, 
a more imperative daim on the ezeiliDitt 
of Mra'who now atanda as. their adveesAe 
befoteypu. 

And first^'it may have* been foltthBt,by 
the, way in wliidi w^ have atl^npted to 
res<il:(he cruelty into its elenmitB^ we imtead 
of launching rebuke amidst it, have only 
deyised afnmutfibn for its grosaand shodi- 
hig enomnty^ But it isi^btao/ It is tftie, 
W6 count the enotmity tolie jbamly in ih^ 
heedlessness of' pain; but then we obm^ 
this' fon^ and flagrant enotmoiis ttung^ 
not on the m^re desneracioes andbarboraas 
of vour hmd, but on tne^m^n tfnd the woneii 
of geheral, and even of cultivti^and high* 
bredaociety. Instead. Of stating crndty to 
be what it is not, and then confining d» 
imputation of it to the outcast few; ^ hM 
It better, arid practical^ far more 
tant, to state what cnidty r^hr ia^ and 1 
fasten the imput^on of it on the conm 
place mid the cbmpaiiiOBable many. Thosa 
outcasts to Whom yon woOld restrict lim 
condenmetion, are not at present widde 
the r^ch of our voice. But you are ; and 
it lies with you to confer a t^i^fdd greater 
boon oif the inferior creation^ (ban if all 
barbannis sports, and all bloody expe^ 
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inento were forthwith put an end ta It is 
at the bidding of yoar cdlectiTe will to save 
those countless myriads who are brought to 
the regular and |he daily slaughter, all the 
difference between a gradual and an instant 
death. And there is a practice realized in 
erery-day lif& which you can put down 
^-a practice which strongly reminds us of a 
ruder age that has long gone by;— when 
even beauteous and high-rorn ladies could 
partake in the dance, and the song, and the 
festiTC chivalry of barbaric castles, unmind- 
ful of all the piteous and the pining agony 
of dungeoned prisoners below. We cmuge 
a like unmindfulness on the present gene- 
ntion. We know not whether those wretch- 
ed animals whose still sentient frameworks 
are under process of ingenious manufacture 
lor the epicurism or the splendour of your 
eoniing ent^tainment, — we know not whe- 
^er Uiey are now dying by inches in your 
onm subterranean keeps, or through the 
8id)divided industry of our commercial age, 
Are now su£Bsring all the horrors of their 
protracted agony, in the prison-house of 
some distant street where this dreadful 
trade is carried on. But truly it matters 
nought to our argument, ye heedless sons 
' and daughters of gaiety ! We speak not of 
the daily thousands who have to die that 
man may live ; but of those thousands who 
have to die more painAiUy, just that man 
may live more luxurioudy. We speak to 
vou of the art and the mystery of Uie kill- 
mg trade— from which it would appear, 
that not alone the delicacy of the food, but 
even its appearance, is, among the oonnois- 
aeurs of a refined epicurism, the matter of 
skilful and scientific computation. There 
Is a sequence, it would appear— there is a 
sequence between an exquisite death, and 
an exquisite or a beautiful preparation of 
eookery ; and just in the ordinary way that 
art avails herself of the other sequences of 
philosophy, — ^the first term is made sure, 
that the second term might, accordins to 
the metaphysic order of causation, follow 
in its tram. And hence, we are given to 
understand, hence the cold-blooded ingenui- 
ties of that previous and preparatory tor- 
ture which on is undergone, both that man 
might be feasted with a finer relish, and 
that the eyes of man might be feasted and 
regaled with a finer spectacle. The atroci- 
ties of a Majendie have been blazoned be- 
Ibre the eye of a British public ; but this is 
worse in the fearful extent and magnitude 
of the evil— truly worse than a thousand 
Majendies. His is a cruel luxury, but it is the 
luxury of intellect. Yours is both a cruel 
and a sensual luxury: and you have posi- 
tivelV nought to plead for it but the most 
wormlessfuid ignoble appetites of our nature. 
But, secondly, and if possible to secure 
your kmdness for our cause, let me. in the 
act.of drawing these lengthened observa- 
3A 



tions to a dose, ofi^ to your noCiee the 
bright and the beautiM side of it. Iwooki 
bid you thhdc of all that fond and pleasant 
imagery, which is associated even with the 
lower animals, when they become the ob- 
jects of a benevolent oaie, which at length 
ripens intoastrong and dierishred affiwtion 
for them-— as when the worn-out hunter is 
permitted to graze, and be still the favourite 
of all the domestics through the remainder 
of his life; or the old aiu shaggy house- 
dog, that has now ceased to be serviceaUcL 
is nevertheless sure of its regular meals, ana 
a decent funeral ; or when an adopted in- 
mate of the househokl is claimed as pro- 
perty, or as the object of decided partiality, 
by some one or oUier of the chikbrenr on 
finally, when in the warmth and comfort of 
the evening fore, one or more of these home 
animals take their part in the living groupe 
that is around it, and their very presence 
serves to complete the picture of a blissful 
and smilinff family. Such relationships 
with theinierior creatures, supidy many of 
our finest associations of tenderness, and 
g[ive, even to the heart of man, some of its 
simplest vet sweetest enjoyments. He even 
can find m these some compensation for the 
dread and the disquietude wherewith his 
bosom is amtated amid the fiery oohfiicts 
of infuriated men. When he retires from 
the stormy element of debate, and exchanges, 
for the vindictive glare, and the hideous dis- 
cords of that outcry which he encoun^rs 
among his fellowa,— whoi these are ex- 
changed for the honest welcome and the 
guildess regards of those creaturesr who 
gambol at his feet, he feels that even in the 
society of the brutes, in whose hearts there 
is neither care nor controversy, he can sur- 
round himself with a better atmosphere far, 
than in that which he breathes among the 
companionships of his own species. Here 
he can rest himself from the fatigues of that 
moral tempest which has beat upon him so 
violently; and, in the play of kindliness 
with these poor irrationals, his spirit can 
forget for awhile all the injustice and fe- 
rocity of their boasted lords. 

But this is only saying, that our subject 
is connected with the pleasures of senti- 
ment And therefore, in the third and last 
place, we have to oflfer it as our concluding 
observation, that it is also connected with 
tiie principles of deepest sacredness. It may 
be thought by some that we have wasted 
the whole of this Sabbath mom, on what 
may be rwikaii among but the lesser morali- 
ties of human conduct But there is one 
aspect, in which it may be regarded as more 
profoundly and more peculiarly rdigious 
than any one virtue which reciprocates, or 
is of mutual operation among the fellows 
of the same species. It is a virtue which 
oversteps, as it were, the limits of a species, 
and whicn, in this instance, prompts a de- 
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Moniliiill^ luoveuioit, on om* put, of righ- 
teoiMiiaBS and mercy teirards those who 
hare an hiftdor place to onnelvea in the 
•cale of creation. The leaaon of this day is 
not the drcnlation of benevolence within 
the limits of one species. It is tiie trans- 
misi^n of it firom one species to another. 
Thetbvtisbutthechaii^of&world. The 
second is the charity of a uniTerse. Had 
there been no such charity, no deseeading 
current of love and of liberaMlv from spe- 
cies to species, whatt I ask, nionld have 
become of oursehre^? Whence have we 
learned this attitude of lofty unooncem 
about the creatures who are benee^ us? 
Not from those minist^ing nnrits who wait 
upon the heirs of salvation Not from those 
angels who circle the throne of heaven, and 
make all its arches ring with jo3rfbl har- 
mony, when but one shmer of this prostrate 
world turns his footsteps towards them. 
Not fVom ^t miffhty and mysterious visi- 
tant, who unrobea Him (tf all his glories, 
and bowed down his head unto the sacri- 
fice, and still, from the seat of his now ex- 
alted mediatorship, pours forth his interces- 
sions and his calls in behalf of ^ race he 
died for. Finally, not ftom the eternal 
Father of all, in the pavUion of whose resi- 
dence there is the golden treasury of all 
those bounties and beatitudes that ndl over 
the face of nature, and from the footstool of 
whose empyreal thrcme there reaches a 
golden chain of providence to the very 
bnmUest of his family. He who hath 
given his angels charge concerning u& 
means that the tide of benefkence ^ould 
pass from order to ordor, througfh all the 
ranks of his magnificent creation ; and we 
ask, is it with man that this goodly provi- 
sion is to terminato-<nr shall he, with all 
his sensations of present blessedness, and 
all his visions of future gloiy let down upon 
him from above, shall he turn him selfishly 



and scornfully away firom the rights of 
those creatures whom God hath plalced in 
dependence under him ? We know that tbe 
cause of poor and unfriended animals has 
man3r an obstacle to contend with in the dif- 
ficulties or the delicacies of legislation. But 
we shall ever deny that it is a theme be- 
neath the dignity of legislation; or that 
the nobles and the senators of our land 
stoop to a cause whidi is degrading, when, 
in the imitation of heaven's high clemency, 
they look benignly downwud on these 
hcmhie and hupless sufferers. Ere we 
can admit this, we must forget the whole 
economy of our blessed gospeL We iinisl 
forget the legislations and the cares of 
the upper sanctuary in bdialf of our fallen 
upecies. We must forget that the redemp- 
tion of our vrorld is suspended on an actof 
jurisprudence which angels desired to look 
into, and for efiectuating which, the eaitfa 
we tread upon was honoured by the loot- 
steps, not of angd or of archangel but of 
God manifest in the fiesh. The oistanoe 
upward between us and that mystaiooB 
Being, who let himself down from heaven^ 
hii^ concave upon our lowly platform, sa^ 
passes by infinity the distance downwaid 
between us and every thmg that breathe& 
And He bowed himself thus ftr for the pur- 
pose of an example, as wdl as for the ppr- 
pose of an expiation; that every Christan 
might extend his compassionate regard! 
over the whole of sentient and suflieriog na* 
tnre. The hiph court of Farliament is not 
d^raded by its attenticms and its caret in 
behalf of inferior creatines, dse the Sane- 
tuary of Heaven has been d^iraded by its 
counsels in behalf of the world we occupy, 
and in the execution of which the Lord of 
heaven himself relinquished the higheit 
seat of glory in the universe, and went 
forth to sojourn for a time on this oatetft 
and accmrsed territory. 
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SERMONS 

PREACHED IN ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, 
GLASGOW. 



PREFACE. 

Thx fi>llowi]ig Sermons are of too miscdlaiiooiis a character to be arranged ac- 
cording to the succeflrion of their topics, and Uiey are, therefore, presented to the 
reader as so many compositions that are almost whoUy independent of each other. 

Two of the Sermons treat of Predestination, and the Sin against the Holy Ghost. 
There are topics of a highly speculative character, in the system of Christian 
Doctrine, which it is exceedingly difficult to manage, without interesting the 
cariosity rather than the conscience of the reader. And yet, it is from their fitness 
of tpphcation to the conscience, Uiat they derive their chief right to appear in a 
volume of Sermons ; and I shoidd not have ventured any publicati<m upon either 
of these doctrines, did I not think them capable of being so treiAed as to subserve 
the mat interests of practical godliness. 

The Sermons aU relate to topics that I hold to be strictly con^gational, with 
the exception of the thirteenth and fourteenth in the volume, which belong jather 
to Christian Economies, than to Christian Theology — to the '* outer things of the 
house of God," rather than to the things of the sanctuary, or the intimacies of the 
spiritual liie. I, perhaps, ought Uierefore to apologize for the appearance of these 
two in a volume of Congregational Sermons, and yet I have been led by experi* 
ence to feel the religious importance of their subject, and I think that much injury 
has been sustained bj the souls of our people, from the neglect of obvious pnnci- 

C!8 both in the business of education, and in the business of public chanty. I 
ve, however, more comfort in discussing this argument from the press, than 
from the pulpit, which ought to be kept apart for loftier themes, and which seems 
to suffer a sort of desecration when employed as the vehicle for any thing else 
than the overtures of pardon to the sinner, and the hopes and duties of the believer. 



SERMON I. 

Tke Omtimey of Oodim Hi$ Wark$ an Jlrgumenifor (he FaiOifidMBM of 0^ m 

JRb Ward. 

''Portter.OLord.tlqrwoidiiMttleduibMTeB. Thy ftithfidfMMitiinloaUftnmtloaatttioahMteMt- 
Nitbed the euth, uid it abidath. They coatiiuie th» day iccordiiis to thy ordinaaoet: for all are tlyr 
•erranta.'*— PjoIni czii. 89, 90, 91. 



In these verses there is affirmed to be an 
analogy between the wtml of God and the 
yorks of God. It is said of his word, that it 
is aettied in heaven, and that it sustains its 
^hfulness from one generation to another. 
It is said of his works, and more especially 
of those that are immedmtely around us, 
^▼en of the earth which we inhabit, that as 
H was e^ablished at the first so it abidcth 



afterwards. And then, as if to perfect the 
assimilation between them, it is said of boA 
in the 91st verse, ''They continue this day 
aocordhig to thine ordinancesL for all are 
thy servants;*' thereby identifying the sure- 
ness of that WOTd which proceeded from his 
lips, with the unfailmg constancy of that 
Nature which was formed and is uphdden 
by his hands. 

371 
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The constancy of Nature is taught by 
universal experience, and even strikes the 
popular eye as the most characteristic of 
those features which have been iinpressed 
upon her. It may need the aid of philosophy 
to learn how unvarying Nature is in all her 
processes-— how even her seeming anomalies 
can be traced to a law thi^ is mflexible— 
how what might appear at first to be the 
caprices of her way wardn^ are, in fact, 
the evolutions of a mechanism that never 
changes — and that the more thoroughly she 
is sif^ and put to the test by the interroga- 
tions of ihe curious, the more certainly mil 
they find that ^e walks by a rule which 
knows no abatement, and perseveres with 
obedient footstep in that even course, from 
whidh the eyeoi strictest scrutiny, has never 
yet detected one hair-breadth of deviation. 
It is DO longer doubted by men of science, 
that every remaining semUance of irregu- 
larity in the universe is due, not to the 
fickleness of Nature, but to the ignorance 
of man — ^that her most hidden movements 
are conducted with a uniformity as rigorous 
as fate-— that even the fitful agitations of the 
weather have theu* law and their principle — 
that the intensity of every breeze, and the 
number of drops in every shower, and the 
formation of every cloud, and all the occur- 
ring alternations of storm and sunshine, and 
the endless shillings of temperature, and 
those tremulous varieties of the air which 
our instruments have enabled us to discover, 
but have not enabled us to explam— that 
still, they follow each other by a method of 
succession, which, though greatly more in- 
tricate, is yet as absolute in itself as the 
order of the seasons^ or the mathematical 
courses of astronomy. This is the impres- 
sion of every philosoplu.*al mind with re- 
gard to Nature, and it is strengthened by 
each new accession that is made to science. 
The more we are acquahited with her, the 
more are we led to recognise her constancy ; 
and to view her as a mighty though com- 
plicated machine, all whose results are sure, 
and all whose workings are invariable. 

But there is enough of patent and palpa- 
Ue regularity in Nature, to give also to Uie 
popular mind, the^same impresnon oi her 
constancy, lliere is a gross and general 
experience that teaches the same lesson, and 
that has lodged in every bosom a kind of 
secure and stead&st confidence in the uni- 
formity of her processes. The very child 
knows and proceeds upon it He is aware 
of an abiding4;haracter and property in the 
etements around him — and has ahready 
learned as much of the fire,^ and the water, 
and the food that he eats, and the firm 
ground that he treads upon, and even of the 
gravitation by which he must r^[ulate his 
postures and his movem^ts, as to prov^ 
that infant though he be, he is fuUy initiated 
in the doctrine, that Nature has her laws 
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and her ordinances, and that she continiMli 
thereht And &e proofs of this are em 
multiplying along the journey of human 
observation: insomuch, that when we come 
to manhood, we read of Nature^ constaiurjr 
throughout every department of the vinbte 
world. It meets us wherever we turn oar 
eyes. Both the da5[ and the night bear w^ 
ness to it Hie silent revolutions of the 
fimuunent give it their pure testimony. 
Even those appearances in the heav^ss, it 
which stiperstiticm stood aghast, and ima- 
gined that Nature was on the eve of giriog 
way, are the proudest trophies of th^ ita- 
bility which reigns throughout her pro* 
cesses— of that unswerving consistaicj 
wherewith she prosecutes all her move- 
ments. And the lesson tfiat is thus bdd 
forth to us from the heavens above, is re- 
sponded to by the earth below; just as tbe 
tides of ocean wait the footsteps <^ the 
moon, and, by an attendance kept up with- 
out cnange or intermission for thousands of 
years, would seem to connect the regularity 
of earth with the regularity of heaven. Bui, 
apart from these greater and simpler ener- 
gies, we see a course and a uniformity ererj 
where. We recognise it in the mysteries of 
vegetation. We follow it through the 8u^ 
cessive stages of growth, and maturity, and 
decsyy both in plants and animals. We dis- 
cern it still more palpably in that beautiful 
circulation of the dement of water, as H 
roUs its way by many thousand channels to 
the ocean— and, from the suriace of fiiii 
expanded reservoir, is again uidified to the 
higher regions of the atmosphere— and ii 
there dispersed in light and fleecy magft- 
2dnes over the four quarters of the globe- 
and at length accomplishes its orbit^ by fall- 
ing in showers on a world that waits to be 
refreshed by it And all goes to impress as 
with the regularity of Nature, which ia ftct 
teems, throughout all its varieties, with 
power^ and principle, and uniform laws of 
operation— and is viewed by us as a vast 
laboratory, all the progressions of whidi 
have a rigid and unfailing necessity stamped 
upon them. 

Now, this contemplation has at timef 
served to foster the atheism of philosopher 
It has led them to deify Nature, and to make 
her immutability stand in the place of God. 
Tliey seem impressed with the imagination, 
that had the Supreme Cause been a being 
who thinks, and wills, and acts as "man does, 
on the impulse of a felt and a present mo- 
tive, there would be more the appearance 
of spontaneous activity, and less of mute 
and unconscious mechanism in the adnu- 
nistrations of the universe. It is tbeve^ 
unchangeableness of Nature and the stesd- 
fastnesB of those great and mighty prooes^ 
wherewith no livmg power that is sapenoff 
to Nature, and is able to shift or to oonttw 
her, is seen to fntwfere— it is this whk* 
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s e aam to haTeiim^assed the notion of some 
blind and eteraal fatality on certain men of 
lofUest but deluded genius. And. acoord- 
Ibgly, in France, where the physical sdenoes 
have, of late, been the most cultiTi^ed, have 
there also been the most daring ayowals of 
atheism. The universe has been aiBrmed to 
be an everlasting and indestructible effect; 
and from the abiding constancy that is seen 
in Nature, throush all her departments, 
have they inferred, that thus it has always 
been, and that thus it will ever be. 

But this atheistical impression that is de- 
rived from the constancy of Natura is not 
peculiar to the disciples of philosopny. It 
18 the familiar and the practical impression 
<^ every-day life. The world is apprehended 
to move on steady and unvarying principles 
of his own; and these secondary causes 
have usurped, in man's estimation, the 
throne of the Divinity. Nature in fact is 
pereonified into Ctod: and as we look to the 
performance of a machine without thinking 
of its maker.—so tha very exactness and 
certamty, wherewith the machinery of 
creation performs its evolutions, has thrown 
a diflffuise over the agency of the Creator. 
Shoiud God interpose by miracle, or inter- 
fere by some strikmg and special manifesta- 
ti<Mi of providence, Uien man is awakened 
to the recognition of him. Bat he loses 
sight of the Being who sits behind these 
visible elements, while he regards those 
attribntes of constancy and power which 
appear in the dements themselves. They 
see no demonstration of a God, and they 
feel no need of him, while such unchanging, 
and such unfailing energy continues to ope- 
rate in the visible world around them ; uid 
we need not go to the schools of ratiocina- 
tion in quest of this infidelity, but may de- 
tect it in the bosoms of simple and unlet- 
tered men, who, unknown to themsdves. 
make a god of Nature, and just because or 
Nature^ constancy; having no fiiith in the 
nnaeen Spirit who originated all and up- 
holds all, and that, because all things con- 
tinue as they were from the beghming of 
the creation. 

Such has been the perverse eflfect of Na- 
ture's constancy on tne alienated mind of 
man : but let us now attend to the true in- 
terpretation of it God has, in the first in- 
stance, put into our minds a disposition to 
count on the uniformity of Nature, insomuch 
that we universally look for a recurrence of 
the same event in the same circumstances. 
This is not merely the bdief of experience, 
but the belief of instinct It is antecedent 
to all the findings of observation, and may 
be exemplified in the earliest stages of child- 
hood. The infant who makes a noise on the 
table with his hand, for4he first time, anti- 
dpates a repetition of the noise Arom a re- 
petition of the stroke, with as much confi- 
dence as he who has witnessed, for years* 
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together, the hivariableness wherewith these 
two terms of the succession have followed 
each other. Or, in other words, God, by 
putting this faith into every human crea- 
ture, and making it a necessary part of his 
mentd constitution, has taught him at all 
times to expect the like result in the like 
drcumstances. He has thus virtuallv4old 
him what is to happen, and what he has to 
look for in every given condition— and by 
its so happenmg accordingly, he just makes 
good the veraotY of his own dedaration. 
The man who leads me to expect that 
which he Ms to accomplish, I would hold 
to be a deceiver. God has so framed the 
machinery of my perceptions, as that I am 
led irresistibly to expect, that every where 
events will follow each other in the very 
train in which I have ever been accustomed 
to observe them— and when God so sustains 
the uniformity of Nature, that in every in- 
stance it is rigidly sOj he is just manifestin|r 
the faithfulness of his character. Were tt 
otherwiBC, he would be practising a modc- 
ery on the expectation which he himself 
had. inspired. God may be said to have pro- 
mised to every human beinff, that Nature 
will be constant— if not by the whisper of 
an inward voice to every heart, at least by 
the force of an uncontrollable bias which 
he has impressed on every constitution. So 
that, when we behold Nature keepinff by its 
constancy, we behold the God of Nature 
keeping by his faithfulness— and the system 
of visime things, with its general laws, and 
its successions which are invariable, instead 
of an opaque materialism to intercept from 
the view of mortals the face of the Divinity, 
becomes the muror which reflects upon 
them the truth that is unchangeable, the 
ordination that never fails. 

Concdve that it had been otherwise- 
first, that man had no faith in the constancy 
of Nature— then how could all his experi- 
ence have profited him? How could he 
have applied the recollections of his past, 
to the guidance of his future history? And, 
whiit would have been left to signalize the 
wisdom of mankind above that of veriest 
infancy? Or, suppose that be had the im- 
plidt raith in Nature's constancy, but that 
Nature was wanting in the fulfilment of it — 
that at every moment his intuitive rdiance 
on this constancy, was met by some caprice 
6r waywardness of Nature, which thwarted 
him in all his undertakings— that, instead 
of holding true to her announcements, she 
hdd the children of men in most distressful 
uncertainty, by the freaks and the falsities 
in which she ever indulged herwlf— and 
that every design of human foresight was 
thus liable to be broken up, by ever and 
anon the puttine forth of some new fluctua- 
tion. Tdl me, m this wild misrule of de- 
ments changing their properties, and events 
ever flitting from one method oisuccessioQ 
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to another, if man could subeiat for a single 
day, when all the aocompliahments witboot, 
were thiA at war with ^ the hopes and 
calculations within. In such a chaos and 
conflict as this, would not the foundatimiB 
of human wisdom be utterly subverted? 
Would not man, with his powerful and per- 
petual tendency to i^oceed on the constancy 
of Nature, be tempted, at all times, and by 
the very constitution of his Jbeing, to pro- 
ceed upon a falsehood ? It were the way, 
in fact, to turn the administration of NatDire 
into a system of deceit The lessons of to- 
day, would be falsified by the events of to- 
morrow. He were mdeed the Dsither of lies 
who could be the author of such a regimen 
as this— and well may we rejoice in the 
strict order of the goodly universe which 
we inhabit, and regard it as a noble attestar 
tion to the wisdom and beneficence of its 
great Architect 

But it is more especially as an evidence 
of his truth, that the constancy of Nature is 
adverted to in our text It is of his faithful- 
ness unto all generations that mention is 
there made— and for the growth and the 
discipline of vour {Hcty, we know not a bet- 
ter practical habit than that of recognising 
the unchangeaUe truth of God, throughout 
your daily and hourly experience m Na- 
ture's unchangeableness. Your M^ In it 
is of his working — and what a condition 
would you have been reduced to, had the 
faith which is within, not been met by an 
entire and unexpected accordaney with the 
fulfilments that are without ! He has not 
told you what to expect by the utterance of ^ 
a voice — but he has taught you what to ex- 
pect by the leadings and the intimations of 
a strong constitutional tendency — and, in 
virtue of this, there is not a human creature 
%vho does not believe, and almost as firmly 
as in his own existence, that fire will con- 
tinue to burn, and water to cool, and matter 
to resist, and unsupported bodies to fall, and 
ocean to bear the adventurous vessel upon 
its surface, and the solid earth to uphold 
the tread of his footsteps ; and that fi^rinff 
will appear again in her wonted smiles, and 
summer will glow into heat and brillianc]^, 
and autumn will put on the same luxuri- 
ance as before, and whiter, at its stated pe- 
riods, revisit the world with her darkness 
and her storms. We cannot sum up those 
countless varieties of Nature; but the firm 
expectation is, that throughout them all, as 
she has been established, so she will Mde 
to the day of her final dissolution. And I 
call upon you to recognise in Nature's con- 
stancy, the answer of Nature's God to this 
expectation. All these material agents are, 
in (act, the organs by which he expresses 
his faithfulness to the world ; and that un- 
veering generality which reigns and con- 
tinues every where, is but the perpetual 
demonstration of a truth that never varies, I 
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as well as of laws that never are 
It is for us that he upholds the w<»ld 
its regularity. It is for us that he 
so inviolably the march and die 
of those innumerable progrenioiis wlueh 
are goinfl on around ns. It is in Tftmnti 
brance oi his promises to us, that be meeis 
all our anticipations of Nature's nnifomuty, 
with the evolutions of a law thait is unal- 
terable. It is because he is a God that eat- 
not lie, that he will make no invaaiaa on 
that wondrous correspondency which he 
himself hath mstituted between the mrid 
that is without, and our little world <tf 
hopes, and projects, and anticipations thai 
are within. By the constancy of Natme, 
he hath imprinted upon it the lesBoo of hii 
own constancy-— and that* very cfaaraeiec- 
istic wherewith some would fortify the ob- 
godliness of their hearts, is the most im- 
pressive exhibition which can be given of 
God, as alwajTS faithful, and always tha 
same. 

This, then, is the rial character which iktt 
constancy of Nature should lead us to asHgn 
to hun who is the Author of it In eveiy 
human understanding, he hath planted a 
univeisal instinct, by whidi aU are lad le 
believe that Nature will persevere in her 
wonted courses, and that each sticceasicm 
of cause and effiaot which has been observed 
by ns in th^ time that is pjast, wilL while 
the world exists, be kept up invariably, and 
recur in the very same oraer through the 
time that is to come. This constancy, then, 
is as good as a promise that he has made 
unto all men, and all that is around ns on 
earth or in heaven, proves how ioflaoUy 
the promise is adhered to. The chemist in 
his kboratory, as he questions Nature, may 
be almost said to put her to the torture, 
when tried in his hottest furnace, or probed 
by his searching anal3rsis, to her innermoal 
arcana, she, by a spark, or; an explomon, or 
an effervescence, or an evcjlving substance, 
makes her distinct replies to his investiffa 
tions. And he repeats her answer to allhis 
fellows in philosophy, and they meet in 
academic state and judgment to reiterate 
the question, and in every quarter of Ae 
globe her answer is the same — so thM, let 
the experiment, thouffh a thousand times 
repeated, only be alike in all its circum- 
stances^ the result which cometh forth is as 
rigidly alike, without deficiency, and with- 
out deviation. We know how possible it is 
for these worshippers at the footstool of 
science, to make, a divinity of matter; and 
that every new discovery of her secreCs 
should only rivet them more devotedly to 
her throne. But there is a God who liveth 
and sitteth there, and these unvarying re- 
sponses of Nature are all prompted by him- 
self, and are but the utterances of his im- 
mutability. They are the replies of a God 
who never changes, and who hath adapted 
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Die whc^e materialism of ereation to the 
coostitution of ereiy mind that he hath sent 
forth upon it. And to meet the expectation 
which he himself hath given of Nature's 
constancy, is he at each successive instant 
of time, vigilant and ready in every part of 
\m vast dominions, to hold out to the eye of 
all observers, the perpetual and unfailing 
demonstration of it. The certainties of Na- 
tare and of Science are, in fact, the vocables 
bjr which God announces his truth to the 
world— and when told how impossible it is 
that Nature can fluctuate, we are only told 
bow impossible it is that the God of Nature 
can deceive us. 

Tlie doctrine that Nature is constant, 
fhen thus related, as it ought to be, with 
the doctrine that God is true, might well 
rtrengtiien our confidence in him anew with 
J?ery new experience of our history. There 
8 not an hour or a moment, in which we 
nay not verify the one — and, therefore, not 
m hour or a moment in which we may not 
BTigorate the other. Every touch, and 
!Tery look, and every taste, and every act 
)f converse between our senses and the 
hmgs that are without, brings hdme a new 
temonstration of the steadfastness of Na- 
ore, and along with it a new demonstration 
nth of his st^fastness and of his fatthftd- 
W88, who is the Governor of Nature. And 
he same lesson may be fetched iVom times 
ind from places, that are far beyond the 
tmits of our own personal history. It can 
e drawn fom the retrospect of past ages, 
rhere, from the uhvaried currency of those 
wy processes which we now behold, we 
itty leant the stability of all his ways, 
rhoee goings forth are of old, and (h)m 
▼erlasting. It can be gathered from the 
aost distant extremities of the earth, where 
^itnre reigns with the same unwearied 
ttostancy, as it does around us— and where 
ivages count as we do on a uniformity, 
t)m which she never falters. The lesson 
I commensurate with the whole system of 
unfs— and with an effulgence as broad as 
le lace of creation; and as dear as the light 
hich is poured over it, does it at once tell 
i&t Nature is unchangeably constant, and 
lat God is unchangeably true. 
And so it is. that in our text there are 
•esented togetner, as if there was a tie of 
Jeness between them— that the same God 
bo is fixed as to the ordinances of Nature, 
Authful as to the declaration of h'ts word; 
id as an experience proves how firmly he 
&y be trusted for the one, so is there an 
gument as strong as experience, to prove 
>w firmly he may be trusted for the other. 
f his work in us, he hath awakened 
e expectation of a constancy ia Nature, 
tiich he never disappoints. By his wora 
us, should he aws^en the expectation of 
certainty in his declarations, this he will 
ver disappoint. It is because Nature is 
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so fixed, that we apprehend the CM of Na- 
ture to be so faithftd. He who never falsifies 
the hope that hath arisen in every bosom, 
from the instinct which he himself hath 
communicated, will never fidsify the hope 
that shall arise in any bosom from the ex- 
press utterance of his voicd Were be a God 
m whose hand the processes of Nature were 
ever shifthig, then might we conceive him 
a God from ifhooe mouth the proclamations 
of grace had the like characters of variance 
and vacillation. But it is just because of 
our reliance on the one, that we feel so 
much of repose in our dependence upon the 
other — and ttie same God who is so unfail- 
ing in the ordinances of his creation, do we 
h(Md to be equally unfkiling in the ordi- 
nances of his word. 

And it is strikingly accordant with these 
views, that Nature never has been known 
to recede f^om her constancy, but fbr the 
purpose of giving place and demonstnation 
to the aut]K>rity of the word. Once, in a 
season of miracle, did the word take the 
precedency of Nature, but ever since hath 
Nature resumed her courses, and is now 
proving by her steadfastness, the authority 
of ^at, which she then proved to be au- 
thentic by her deviations. When the word 
was first ushered in. Nature gave way for 
a period, after which she moves in her 
wonted order, till the present system of 
things shall pass away, and that faith which 
is now uphoMen by Nature's constancy, 
shidl then receive its accomplishment at 
Nature's d»solut!on. And O, how God mag- 
nifieth his word above all his name, when 
he tdls that heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but that his word shall not pass 
away— and that while his creation shall 
become a wreck, not one jot or one tittle of 
his testimony shall fail. The world passeth 
away— but the word endureth for ever— 
and if the faithfiilness of God stand forth so 
l^bly on the face of the temporary world, 
how surely may we reckon on the faithful- 
ness of that word, which has a vastly higher 
place in the counsels and fulfiUnents of 
eternity. 

The argument may not be comprehended 
by all, but it will not be lost, should it lead 
any to fed a more emphatic certainty and 
meaning than before, in the declarations of 
the Bible— and to conchide, that he who for 
ages hath stood so fixed to all his plans and 
purposes in Nature, wOl stand equally fixed 
to all that he proclainw, and to all that he 
promises in Revelation. To be in the hands 
of sweh a God, might well strike a terror 
mto the hearts of ttie guilty— and that un- 
relenting death, which, with all the sureness 
of an immutahle law, is seen, before our 
eyes, to seize upon every indivioual of every 
species of our world, ftdl well evinces how 
he, the uncompromising Lawgiver, will ex- 
ecute every utterance that he has made 
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againit tbe childrea of iniquity. Aad, on 
the other hand, how this very eontempUi- 
tion ought to encourage all who are looking 
to the announcements of the same God in 
the Gospel, and who perceive that there he 
has emwked the same truth, and the same 
unchangeableneas on the offers of mercy. 
All Nature gives testimony to this, that he 
cannot lie— and seeing that he has stamped 
such enduring properties (m the elements 
even of our penshaUe world, never should 
I falter from that confidmce which he hath 
taught me to feel, when I think of that pro- 
perty wherewith the blood which was shed 
for me, cleanseth from all sin; and of that 
property wherewith the body which was 
brokem beareth ihe burden of all its penal- 
ties. He who hath so nobly met the faith 
that he has given unto all m the constancy 
of Nature, by a uniformity which knows 
no abatement, will meet the fiuth that he 
has given unto any in the certainty of grace, 
by a fulfilment unto every believer, which 
knows no exception. 

And it is well to remark the difference 
that there is between ihe explanation given 
in the text, of Nature's constancy, tarn the 
impression which the mere students or 
disciples of Nature have of it It is because 
of her constancy that they have been led 
to invest her, as it were, m properties of 
her own ; that they have given a kind of in- 
dependent power and stability to matter; 
that in the various energies which lie scat- 
tered over the field of visiUe oontemj^tion, 
they see a native inherent virtue, which 
never ibr a single moment is slackened 
or suspended — and therefore imagine, that 
as no force from without seems necessary 
to sustain, so as little, perhaps, is there need 
for any such force from without to originate. 
The mechanical certainty of all Nature's 
processes, as it appears in their eyes to 
supersede the demand for any uplKdding 
agency, so does it also supersed^ in the 
suent imaginations of many, and according 
to the express and bold avowals of some, 
the demand for any creative agency. It is 
thus, that Nature is raised into a divinity, 
and has been made to reign over all, in tibe 
state and Jurisdiction of an eternal fie^ism; 
and proud Scimce, which by wisdom 
knoweth not God, hath in her march of 
discovery, seized upon the ininariable cer- 
tainties or Nature, those highest chaiicter- 
istics of his autnority and wisdom and 
truth, as the instruments by which to dis- 
prove an^ to dethrone him. 

Now compare this interpretation of ^aon- 
strous and mehmcholy ameism. with that 
whidi the Bible gives, why all things move 
so invariably. It is because that all are thy 
servants. It is because they are all under 
the bidding of a God who has purposes 
from which he never fiedters, and hath is- 
sued promises from which he never fails. 
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It is because the arrangements <tf hiiTttt 
and capacious household are already otdcr^ 
ed fbr the best, and all the elements of Na- 
ture are the ministers by whidi be iiilfQi 
them. That is the master who has most 
hcmour and obedience from his domestics 
throughout all whose ordinations there nw 
a consistency from which he ne?er devi- 
ates; and he best sustains his dignity ia 
the midst of them, who, by mild but lent- 
less sway, can regulate the successioiisof 
every hour, and affix his sure andappnmi- 
ate service to every roemb^ of the family. 
It is when we see ail, in any given time, 
at their respective places, and each dis- 
tinct period of the day havmg its own 
distinct evolution of business or recreatioB, 
that we infer the wisdom of the instituted 
^[ovemment, and how irrevocable tbe sum- 
tions are by which it is upholden. TIk 
vexatious alternations of command and of 
countermand ; the endless fancies of hu- 
mour, and caprice, and waywardneas, wbidi 
ever and anon break forth, to the toul 
overthrow of system ; the perpetual in- 
novations which none do foresee, and ibr 
whi<^ none, therefore, can possibly be pie- 
pared— these are not more harasaing to 
the subject, than the}[ are disparaging to 
the truth and authority of the superior. 
It is in the bosom of a well-oonducted it 
mily, where you witness the sure dispetut- 
tion of all the reward and encouragemfft 
which have been promised, and the nnM- 
ing execution of the disgrace and the dis- 
missal that are held forth to obeUnatedis- 
obedience. Now those very qualitieBcf 
which tills uniformity is the test and tbe 
characteristic m the government of uy 
human society, of these also is it the tert 
and the characteristic in the govenuneot 
of Nature. Ifrbespeaks the wisdom, and tbe 
authority, and the truth of him who framed 
and who administers. Let there be a King 
eternal, immortal, and invisible, and let thii 
universe be his empire— and in all the 
rounds of its complex but unerring mechan- 
ism, do I recognise him as the <mly wise God. 
In the constancy of Nature^ do I read tbe 
constancy and truth of that great master 
Spirit, whohathimprinted his own charac- 
ter on all that nath emanated from hs 
power; and when told that throughout the 
miffhty lapse of centuries, all the couiw 
botii of earth and of heaven, have bees 
upholden as before, I only recognise the 
footsteps of him who is ev^ the same, and 
whose fJBiithfubiess is unto all genentioDii 
That perpetuity, and order, and andent 
law of succession, which have sobastedflo 
long, throughout the wide diverai^ of 
' ngs. be§r witness to the Lord of ha^ 
as still at the head of his wdl-maTatoDed 
family. The present age is only Tt^^ 
ing the lesscm of all paist age»--aiMi w 
spectacle, which has misled those f^V 
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wifldom know not God, into dreary atheiam, 
has enhanced every demonatration both of 
his veracity and power, to all intelligent 
wcMnshippers. We know that all things 
continue as they were from the beginning 
of creation. We know that the whole m 
surrounding materialism stands forth, to 
this very hour, in all the inflexibility of her 
wonted characters. We know that heaven, 
and earth, and sea, still discharge the same 
functions, and subserve the very same be- 
neficent processes. We know that astrono- 
my plies the same rounds as before, tiiat 
the c^ycles of the firmament move in their 
fAd and appointed order, and that the year 
circulates as it has ever done, in grateful 
Tariety, over the face of an expectant world 
— but only because all are of God, and they 
coniinue tills day according to his ordi- 
nances — ^for all are his servants. 

Now, it is just because the successions 
which take plaee in the economy of Nature, 
are so invariable, that we should expect the 
successions which take place in the econo- 
my of God's moral government to be equal- 
ly invariable. That expectation which he 
never disappoints when it is the fruit of a 
universal instinct, he surely will never dis- 
ai^x>int when it is the fruit of his own ex- 
press and immediate revelation. If because 
God hath so established it, it cometh to 
pass, then of whatsoever it maybe aflSrmed 
that God hath so said it, it will come equidly 
to .pass. I riionld certainly look for the 
same character in the administrations of 
his special grace, that I, at all time& wit- 
ness in the administrations of his oroinar^ 
providence. If I see ui the system of his 
world, that the laM' by which two events 
follow each other, gives rise to a connexion 
between them that never is dissolved, then 
should he say in his word, that there are 
certain iovarial^e methods of succession, 
in virtue of which when the first term of it 
occurs, the second is sure at all times to 
fc^ow, I should be very sure in my antici- 
pations, that it will indeed be most punc- 
tually and most rieidly so. It is thus, that 
the constancy of Nature is in fullest har- 
mony with the authority of Revelation — 
and that, when fresh from the contempla- 
tion c^ the one, I would hsten with most 
imi^cit faith to all the announcements of 
the other. 

When we behold all to be so sure and 
settled in the works of God, then may we 
look for all bemg equally sure and settled 
in the word of God. Philosophy hath 
never yet detected one iota of deviation 
from the ordinances of Nature— and never, 
therefore, may we conclude, shall the ex- 
perience either of past or fbtur% ages, de- 
tect one iota of deviation fom the ordi- 
nances of Revelation. He who so pointedly 
adheres to every plan that he hath establish- 
ed in creation, will as pointedly adhere to 
3B 



every proclamation that he hath uttered m 
Scripture. There is nought of the fast and 
loose in any of his processes— and whether 
in the terrible denunciations of Sinai, or those 
mild profiers of mercy that were sounded 
forth upon the world through Messiah, who 
upholdeth all things by the word of his pow- 
er, ^all we alike experience that God is not 
to be mocked, and that with hun there is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning. 

With this certainty then upon our spirits, 
let us now look, not to the successions 
which he hath instituted in nature, but to 
the successions which he hath announced to 
us, in the word of his testimony—and let 
us, while so doing, fix and solemnize our 
thoughts by the conmderation, that as God 
hath said it, so will he do it 

The first of these successions, then, <m 
which we may count infallibly, is that 
which he hath proclaimed between sin and 
punishment The soul that sumeth it shall 
die. And here there is a common ground 
on which the certainties of divine revela- 
tion meet and are at one with the certaui- 
ties of human experience. We are told in 
the Bible, that all have sinned, and that, 
therefore, death hath passed upon all men. 
The connexion between these two terms is 
announced in Scripture to be invariable — 
and all observation tells us, that it is even 
so. Such was the sentence uttered in the 
hearmg of our first parents; and all history 
can attest how God hath kept bv the word 
of his threatening— and how this law oi 
jurisprudence from heaven is realized be- 
fore us upon earth, with all the certainty 
of a law of Nature. The death of man is 
just as stable and as essential a part of his 
phyaiolog)r, as are his birth, or nis expan- 
sion, or his maturity, or his decay. It looks 
as much a thing of or|;anic necessity, as a 
thing of arbitrar^r institution— and here do 
we see blended mto one exhibition, a cer- 
tainty of the divine word that never fails, 
and a constancy in Nature that never is de- 
parted from. It \b indeed a striking accord- 
ancy, that what in one view of it appears 
to be a uniform process of Nature, m an- 
other view of it, is but the unrelenting exe- 
cution of a dread utterance from the God 
of Natnre. From this contemplation ma^ 
we gather, that God \b as certain in all his 
woras, as he is constant in all his ways. 
Men can philosophize on the diseases of tiie 
human system^and the laborious treatise 
can be written on the class, and the charac- 
ter, and the symptoms, of each of them — 
ana in our halls of learning, the ample de- 
monstration can be given, and disciples may 
be taught how to juajge and to prognosticate 
and in what appearances to read the fell 
precursors of mortality — and death has so 
taken up its settied plnce among the inunu- 
tabilities of Nature, that it is as familiarly 
treated in the lectiure-rooms of science, as 
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an^ other phenomena which Nature has to 
omr for the exercise of the human under- 
standing. And, O, how often are the smile 
and the stoutness of infidelity seen to min- 

fie with this appalling contemplation — and 
ow little win Its hardy professors bear to be 
UM, that ^at gives so dread a certainty to 
their speculation i& that the God of Nature 
and the God of the Bible,areone— that when 
they describe, in lofty nomenclature, the 
path of dying humanity, they only describe 
the way m which he fulfils upon it his ir- 
revocable denunciation— tha the is but doing 
now to the posterity of Adam what he 
told to Adam himself on his expulsion from 
Paradise— and that, if the universally of 
death prove how every law in the physics 
Gf creation is sure, it just as impressively 
proves, how every word of God's immedi- 
ate utterance to man, or how every word of 
prophecy, is equally sure. 

And in every instance of mortality which 
you are called to witness, do we call upon 
you to read in it the intolerance of God 
for sin, and how unsparingly and unrelent- 
ingly it is, that God carries into effect his 
every utterance against it. The connection 
which he hath instituted between the two 
terms of sin and of death i^ould lead you 
from every appeal that is made to your 
senses by the one, to fed the force of an 
appeal to your conscience by the other. 
It proves the hatefulness of sin to God, and 
it also proves with what unfaltering con- 
stancy God will prosecute every thr^t un- 
til he hath made an utter extirpation of sin 
from his presence. There is nought which 
can make more palpable the way in which 
God keeps every saying in his perpetual 
remembrance, and as surely proceeds upon 
it, than doth this univenffiJ plague where- 
with he hath smitten every individual of 
our species, and carries off its successive 
generations from a world ihai sprung from 
his hand in ail the bloom and vigour of 
immortalit3r. When death makes entrance 
upon a fiEtmily, and perhaps, seizes on that 
one member of it, all whose actual trans- 
gressions might be summed up m the out- 
breakings of an occasional waywardness, 
wherewith the smiles of infant gaiety were 
chequered— fltill how it demonstrates the 
unbending purposes of God against our 
present accursed nature, that in some one 
or other of its varieties, every specimen 
must die. And so it is, tnat from one age 
to another, he makes open manifestation to 
the world, that every utterance which hath 
fallen from him is sure ; and that ocular 
proof is siven to the character of bim who 
is a Spirit, and is invisible ; and that sense 
lends its testimony to the truth of God, and 
the truth of his Scripture ; and that Nature, 
when rightly viewed, instead of placing 
iu inquirers at atheistical variance with 

*. being who upholds it, holds out to us 
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the most impressive commentary that can 
be given on the reverence which is doe 
to all his conmiunications, even bj d^ 
monstrating, that faith in his word is it 
unison wim the findings of oar daily ob- 
servation. 

But God hath further said of sin nd of 
its consequences, what ho observation of 
ours has yet resized. He hadi tdd us of 
the judgment that cometh after death, and 
he hath tokl us of the two diverse paths 
which lead from the judgment-sett unto 
eternity. Of these we have not yet wen 
the verification, yet surdy we hafe aeea 
enough to prepare us for the unfailingaccom- 
plishment of every utterance that comdb 
from the lips of God. The unexcepted 
death which we know cometh upon all 
men, for that all have sinned, might w<^ 
convince us of the certainty of that aeoood 
death which is threatened upon all who 
turn not from sin unto the Saviour. Thane 
is an indissoluble succession here between 
our sinning and our dying— and we ought 
now to be 80 aware of God as a God of 

{)recise and peremptory aecution, aa to 
ook upon the succession being equally m- 
dissduble, between our dying in sin now, 
and rising to everlasting condemnation here- 
after. The sinner who wraps himsdf m d^ 
lusive security— and that, beeauseall things 
continue as they have done, does not reflnt 
of this very characteristic, that it is indeed 
the most awful proof of God's immataUe 
counsels, and to hinuMlf the most tremen- 
dous presage of all the ruin and wretched- 
ness which have been denounced upon hio. 
The spectacle of unifonnity that is befen 
his eyes, only goes to ascertain that as God 
hath pinposed^ so, without vacillatioo or 
inconstancy, wUl he ever perform. He hath 
already given a sample, or an earnest of this, 
in the awftd ravages of death; and we ask 
the siimer to behold, in the ever-recurrme 
spectacle of moving f^merals^ and desolated 
families, the token of that still deeper pe^ 
dition which awaits him. Lethimnotthinlc 
that the God who deals his rdendess inilkv 
tions here on every son and daughter of the 
species, will falter there fh)m the work of 
vengeance that shall then descend on the 
heads of the impenitent O, how deceifea 
then are all those ungodly, who haw been 
building to themselves a safeur and an ex- 
emption on the perpetuity of Nature! All 
the perpetuity which they have witneased, 
is the pledge of a God who is unchange- 
able—and who, true to his tbreataiinj[»® 
every other utterance which passes hw lifj 
hath said, in the hearing of men and of 
angels, that the soul which is in sin sow 
perish. 

But, secondly, there is anoAer Mcceaswn 
announced to us m Scripture, and on the 
certainty of which we may place as nna t 
reliance as on any of the observed suoces- 
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maoa cf Nature— evoi that which obtahv 
between faith and salvation. He who be- 
lieveth in Christ, shall not perish, but shall 
have life everlasting, ilie same truth 
which God hath embarked on the dedara- 
tions of his wrath acainst the impenitent, he 
hath also embarkea on the decuurations of 
his mercy to the believer. There is a law 
of continuity, as unMing as any series of 
events in Nature^, that bin& with the present 
state of an obstinate sinner upon eturth, all 
the horrors of his Aiture wretchedness in 
hell— but there is also another law of con- 
tinuity just as uniailing, that binds the pre- 
sent state of hun who putteth faith In Christ 
here^ with the triumphs and the transports 
of his ccmung glory nereafter. And thus it 
is, that what we read of God's constancy in 
the book of Nature, may well streauthen our 
every assurance in the promises <m the gos- 
ptL It is not in the recurrence of winter 
alone, and its desolations, that God mani- 
fests his adherence to established processes. 
llieie are many periodic evolutions of the 
Imght and the beautiful along the march 
of his administrations— as thedawn of mom ; 
and the grateful access of spring, with its 
man]^ huea and odours, and melodies : and 
the ripened abundance of harvest; and that 
glorious arch of heaven, which science hath 
now appropriated as her own, but which 
nerertheless is placed there by God as the 
imfailing token of a sunshine already bcwpcm, 
and a storm now ended— all these come fbrth 
at appointed seasons, in a consecutive or- 
der, yet mark the footsteps of a beneficent 
Deity. And so the economy of grace has 
its regular successions, which carry, how- 
ever, a blessing in theur train. The faith in 
Chruit, to which we are invited upon earth, 
has its sure result and its hmding-plaoe in 
heaven— and just with as unerring certainty 
as we behold in the courses of the firma- 
ment, will it be followed up by a life of vir- 
tiie, and a death of hope, and a resurrection 
of jo3rfnlness, and a voice of welcome at the 
j udgment-seat, and a bright ascent into fields 
of eUiereal blessedness, and an entraaceupon 
glory, and a perpetual occupation in the city 
of the living God. 

To all mean hath he given a faith in -the 
constancy of Nature, and he never disap- 
points it To some men hath he given a 
fiuth in the promises of the gospel, and he 
Is readv to bestow it upon m who ask, or 
to perfect that which is lacking in it— end 
the one faith will as surely meet with its 
corresponding fulfilment as the other. The 
invariableness that reigns throughout the 
kingdom of Nature, guarantees the like in- 
varuJ)!ene8s in the kingdom of grace. He 
who is steadfiEist to all his appointments, will 
oe true to aD his declarations— and those 
very exhibitions of a strict and undeviating 
order in our universe, which have minis- 
tered to the irreligion of a spurious philoso- 



phy, fbrm a basis on which the bdievercan 
prop a firmer confidence than before, in all 
the epokm and all the written testimonies 
of God. 

Withamani^ taste, and imaj^ination, and 
science, and who is withal a disciple of the 
Lord Jesus, such an argument as this must 
shed a new interest and gtory over his whole 
contemplation of visible things. He knows 
of his Saviour, that by him all things were 
made, and that by him too all things are up- 
holden. The world, in fact, was created by 
that Being whose name is the Word, and 
from the features that are imprinted on the 
one, ma^ he gather some of the leading cha- 
racteristics of the other. More expressly 
win he infer from that sure and established 
order of Nature, in which the whde family 
•f mankind are comprehended, that ihe 
more special family of^ believers are indeed 
encircled withm the bond of a sinre and a 
well-ordered covenant In those beauteous 
regularities by vdiich the one economy is 
marked, will he be led to recognise the 
'^yea" and the ''amen" which are stamped 
on the other economy— and when he learns 
that the certainties of science are unfailing, 
does he aJso learn that the sa3rings of Scrip- 
ture are unalto^le. Both he knows to 
emanate from the same source; and every 
new expeiieaee of Nature's constancy, will 
just rivet him more tenaciously than oefore 
to the doctrine and the declarations of his 
BiUe. Furnished with such a method of 
interpretation as this, let him go abroad upon 
Nature, and all that he sees will heighten 
and estaUish the hopes which Revelation 
hath awakened. Every recurrence of the 
same phenomena as bdbre, will be to him 
a dtstmct testimony to the faithfulness of 
God. The yrery hours will bear witness to 
it The lengthemng shades of even will 

peat the lesson held out to him by the light 
of early day-nand when night unveils to his 
e}re the many splendours of the firmament, 
will every traveller on his circuit there, 
mak to him of that mighty and invisible 
King, all whose ordinations are sure. And 
this manifiBstation firom the face of heaven, 
will be reflected to him by the panorama 
upon earth. Even the buds which -come 
forth at their appointed season on the leaf- 
less branches; and the springing up of the 
flowers and the herbage, on the spots of 
ground fhnn which they had disappeared ; 
and that month of vocal harmony where- 
with the mute atmosphere is gUddened as 
before, with the notes of joyous festival ; and 
so, the regular march of^the advancinff year 
through dl its footsteps of revival, and pro- 
gress, and maturity, and decay— these are 
to him but the diversified tokens of a God 
whom he can trust, because of a God who 
changeth not To his eyes, the world re- 
flects upon the word the lesson of its own 
wondrous harmony; and his scien<^ in- 
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Stead of a meteor that lures him fWim the 
greater light of revelation, serves him as a 
pedestal on which the stability of Scripture 
18 more firmly upholden. 

The man who IS accustomed to Tie w aright 
the uniibrmity of Nature's sequences, will 
be more impressed with the certainty of that 
sequence which is announced in the Bible 
between faith uid salvation— and he, of all 
others, should re-assure his hopes of immor- 
tality, vHien he reads, that the end of our 
faith is the salvation of our souls. In this 
secure and wealthy phice, let him take up 
his rest, and rejoice himself greatly with 
ttiat God who has so multiplied upon him 
tiie evidences of his fidthfulness. Let him 
henceforth ieel that he is in the hands <rf 
one who never deviates, and who cannot 
lie— and who, as he never by one act of ca- 
price, hath mocked the d^endence that is 
built on the foundation of human experience, 
so, nev^ br one act of treach^, will he 
mock the cfependence that is built on the 
foundation of the divme testimony. And 
more particularly, let him think of Christ, 
who hath all the promises in his hand, that 
to him also all povrer has been committed 
in heaven and in earth— and that presiding 
therefore^ as he does, over that visible ad- 
ministration, of whicn constancy is the un- 
failing attribute, he by this hatn mven us 
the best pledge of a truth that abideth the 
same, tonday, and yesterday, and for ever. 

We are aware, that no argument can of 
itself woric in you the foith of ihe Gospel — 
that words and reasons, and illustrations, 
may be multiplied without end, and yet be 
of no efficacy— that if the simple manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit be withheld, me expounder 
of Scripture, and of all its analog[ies with 
creation or Providence, will lose his labour 
— and while it is his part to prosecute these 
to the uttermost, yet nought will he find 
more surely and experimentally tni& than 
that without a special intorposition oi light 
from on high, he runnetn in vain. Sad 
wearieth himself in vain. It is for lum to 
ply the instrument, it is for God to give 
unto it the power which availeth. We are 
told of Christ, on his throne of mediator- 
ship, that he nath all the energies of Na- 
ture at command, and up to this nour do we 
know with what a steady and unfrlt^ring 
hand he hath wielded them. Look to the 



promise as equally steadfost, of ''Lo, I am 
vdth you always, even unto the end of the 
world"— and come even now to his own 
appointed ordmance in tiie like confidence 
of a fellovrship with him, as you would to 
any of the scenes or ordinations of Nature^ 
and in the confidence tiiat there the Lord of 
Nature will prove himself the same that He 
has ever been.* The blood that was an- 
nounced many centuries ago to ideanse 
firom all sin, cleans^ stilL The body 
which hath borne in all past ages the ini- 
quity of believars, beareth it stOL That fiuth 
which appropriates Christ and all the bene- 
fits of his purchase, to the soul, still per- 
forms the same ofllce. And that magnificent 
economy of Nature which was establidied 
at the first, and so abideth, is but the sym- 
bol of that higher economy of grace which 
contmueth to this day according to all its 
ordinances. 

''Whosoever eateth my fiesh, and drmk- 
eth my blood," says the Saviour, **ttaSi 
never die." When you sit down at his table, 
you eat the bread, and you drink the wine 
by which these are represented — and if this 
be done worthily, if there be a right conres- 
pondence between the hand and the heirt 
in this sacramental service, tiien by faitii do 
you receive the benefits of the shed bkod, 
and the broken body; and your so doing 
will as surely as any succession takes plaoe 
in the instituted courses of Nature, be fd- 
lowed up by your blessed immortality. And 
the brighter your hopes of glory hereafter, 
the hdier will you be in all your acts and 
affections here. The character even now 
will receive a tinge Irom the prospect that 
is before you— and the habitual anticipatioD 
of heaven will bring down both of its charity 
and its sacredness upon your heart He 
who hath this hope in him pnrifieth him- 
self even as Christ is pure — and even from 
the present, if a true approach to the g^ 
of his sanctuary, will you carry a portion 
of his spurit away with you. In partaking 
of these, his consecrated elements, you be- 
come partakers of his gentleness and devo- 
tion, and unwearied beneficence — and be- 
cause like him in time, you wiH live with 
hun through eternity. 



* This Somon was deiiveied on the mofoiogi f 
a Cooammion Sabbath. 
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SERMON IL 
T%e eajmhwe Power of a new AffecHUm. 

^LofenocdiewoildfiieidierUie tUiigi thatneintliewoffld. If anr man lote die world, the lore of die 
Fithar ia not is him.*^l ,K»Ia ii. lA. 



Thb&S are two waya in w)iicb a practi- 
cal moraliat may atteoapt to displace from 
the hmnao heart its love of tliie world — 
either by a demonstraticm of the world's 
▼aaity, so as that the heart shall be pr»- 
vafled upon simply to withdraw its regards 
from an object tiiat is not wmthy of it ; or, 
by setting forth another object, even God, 
as more worthy of its attachment, so as 
that the heart shall be prevailed upon not 
to resign an old aflfoctioo, which shall hare 
nothing to saeceed it, but to exchange an 
<M afiiBction for a new one. My purpose is 
to show, that from the constitution of our 
nature, the former method is altogether in- 
oomp^ent and ineffisctual—and that the 
lattor method will alone suffice for the res- 
eoid and recovery of the heart from the 
wrong aflfection that domineers ov^ h. Af- 
ter having accomplished this purpose, 1 
shall attempt a few practical observations. 
Love may be regarded in two diflferent 
conditions. The fibrst is, when its object is 
at a distance, and then it becomes love in a 
state of desire. The second is, wh^n its 
object is in possession, and then it becomes 
love in a state of indulgence. Under the 
impulse of desire, man feels himself urged 
onward in some path or pursuit of activi^ 
for its gratification. The faculties of his 

I mind are put into busy exercise. In the 
steady direction of one great and engross- 
ing interest, his attenticm is recalled from 
the many reveries into which it might other- 
wise have wandered ; and the powers of his 
body are forced away from an uiddence in 
which it else miffht have languished ; and 

L that time is crowded with occupaticm. which 
but for some object of \j&en. and devoted 
ambiticm, might have drivelled along in 
successive hours Gt weariness and distaste— 
and though hope does not alwa3^ enliven, 
and success docs not always crown this 
career of exertion, yet in the midst of this 
very variety, and with the alternations of 
occasional disappointment, is the machinery 
of the whole man kept in a sort of conge- 
nial play, and upholden in that tone and 
temper which are most agreeable to i£ In- 
somuch, that if through the extirpation of 
that desire which forms the oriffinating 
principle of all this movement, Uie ma- 
diinery were to stop, and to receive no im- 
pulse from another desire substituted in its 
place, the man would be left with all his 
propensities to action in a state of most 
painful and umiatural abandonment A 



sensitive being suffers, and is in violence, 
if^ after having thoroughly rested from his 
fatigue, or been relieved from his pain, he 
continue in possession of powers without 
any excitement to these powers; if he pos- 
stes a capacity of desire without having 
an object of desire ; or if he have a spare 
energy upon his person, without a counter- 
part, and without a stimulus to call it into 
operation. The misery of such a condition 
is often realized by him who is retired from 
business, or who is retired from law, or who 
is even retired fnmi the occupations of the 
chase, and of the gaming table. Such is 
the demand of our nature for an object in 
pursuit, that no accumulation of previous 
success can extinguish it— and thus it is, 
that the most prosperous merchant, and the 
most victorious general, and the most for- 
tunate gamester, when the labour of their 
respective vocations has come to a close, 
are ofu&a fomid to languish in the midst of 
all their acquisitions, as if out of their kin- 
dred and rejoicing element It is quite in 
vain with such a constitutional appetite for 
employment in man, to attempt cutting 
away from him the spring or the principle 
of one employment, without providing him 
with ano^er. The whole heart and habit 
will rise in resistance against such an under- 
taking. The else unoccupied female, who 
spends the hours of every evening at some 
play of hazard, knows as well as you, that 
the pecuniary ^ain, or the honourable tri- 
umpn of a successful contest, are altogether 
paltry. It is not such a demonstration of 
vani^ as this that will force her away from 
her dear and delightful occupation. The 
habit cannot so be displaced, as to leave 
nothing but a negative and cheerless va- 
cancy behind it — ^mough it may so be sup- 
glanted as to be followed up by another 
abit of emplo3rment, to which the power 
of some new affection has constrained her. 
It is willingly suspended, for example, on 
any single evening, should the time that 
wont to be allott^ to gaming, require to 
be spent on the preparations of an approach- 
ingassembly. 

The ascendant power of a second affec- 
tion will do, what no exposition, however 
forcible, of the folly and worthlessness of 
the first, ever could effectuate. And it is 
the same in the great world. You never 
will be able to arrest any of its leading pur- 
suits, by a naked demonstration of their 
vanity. It is quite m vain to think of stop- 
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ping one of these pursuits in any waf ^ae, 
but Dy stimulating to another, in attempt- 
ing to bring a worldly man, intent and bu- 
sied with the prosecution of his objects, to 
a dead stand, you have not merely to en- 
counter the charm which he annexes to 
these objects— but yOu have to encounter 
the pleasure which he feels in the very 
prosecution of them. It is not enough, 
then, that you dissipate the charm, by your 
moralj and eloquent, and aflfecting exposure 
of its illusiveness. You must ad£ess to the 
^e of his mind another object, with a 
charm powerful enough to dispossess the 
first of its influence, and to ^gage him in 
some other prosecution as ftdfof interest, 
and hope, and oongemal tustivl^, as the 
former. A is tiMS wnidi «tfunp6 an impo- 
tency on all moral and pathetic declanuition 
about the insignificance of the world. A 
man will no more consent to the misery of 
being without an object, because that object 
is a ^fle, or of being without a pursuit, be- 
cause that pursuit terminates in some frivo- 
lous or fugitive acquirement, than he will 
voluntarily submit himself to the torture, 
because that torture is to be of short dura- 
tion. If to be without desire and without 
exertion altogether, is a state of violence 
and discomfort, then the present desire, 
with its correspondent train of exertion, is 
not to be got nd of simply by destro3ring it 
It must be by substituting another desire, 
and another line or habit of exertion in its 
place — and the most efiectual way of with- 
drawing the mind from one object, is not 
by turning it away upon desolate and un- 
peopled vacancy— but by presenting to its 
regards another object still more alluring. 

These remarks apply not merely to love 
considered in its state of desure for an ob- 
ject not yet obtained. They apply also to 
love considered in its state of indulgence, 
or placid gratification, with an object al- 
ready in possesion. It is seldom that any 
of our tastes are made to disappear by a 
mere process of natural extinction. At 
least, it is very seldom that this is done 
through the instrumentality of reasoning. 
It may be done by excessive pampering — 
but it is almost never done by the mere 
force of mejital determination. But what 
cannot be thus destroyed, may be dispos- 
sessed — and one taste may be made to give 
way to another, and to lose its power en- 
tirely as the reigning affection of the mind. 
It is thus, that the boy ceases, at length, to 
be the slave of his appetite, but it is because 
a manlier taste has now brought it into sub- 
ordination—and that the youth ceases to 
idolize pleasure, but it is because the idol 
of wealth has become the'stronger and got- 
ten the ascendency— and that even the love 
of money ceases to have the mastery over 
the heart of many a thriving citizen, but it 
is because drawn into the whirl of city poli- 
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tics, another affection has been wroofht 
into his moral system, and he is now knded 
over by the love of power. Thoe is lA 
one of these transformations in whi^ the 
heart is left without an object Its dwre 
for one particular object may be concpiered ; 
but as to its desire for having some one 
object or other, this is unccmquerable. Its 
adhesion to that on which it has fastened 
the preference of its regards, cannot wil- 
lingly be overcome by the reoMling away of 
a simple separation. It can be done oaly 
by the application of something else, to 
which it may feel the adhesion of a iti 
stronger and more powerful preferenix. 
Such is the grasping toidency of the ho- 
man heart taaX it must have a something 
to lay hold of— and which, if wrested awij 
without the substitution of another some- 
thmg in its place, would leave a void and t 
vacancy as painful to the mind, as hunger 
is to the natural system. It may be dispoi- 
sessed of one obiect, or of any, but it can- 
not be desolated of all. Let there be a 
breathing and a sensitive heart, but withoot 
a likmg and without affinity to any of the 
things that are aroimd it, and in a state of 
dieerless abandonment, it would be aliveto 
nothing but the burden of its own con- 
sciousness, and feel it to be intolerable. It 
would make no difference to its owner, 
whether he dwelt in the midst of a gay and 
goodly world, or placed afar beyond the 
outskirts of creation, he dwelt a solitary 
unit in dark and unpeopled nothingnesBL 
The heart must have something to cling to 
—and never, by its own voluntaiy oonsnt, 
will it so denude itself of all its attachmeots, 
that there shall not be one remaining object 
that can draw or solicit it 

The misery of a heart thus bereft of aU 
relish for that which wont to minister en- 
j03rment, is strikingly exemplified in those, 
who, satiated with indulgence, have been 
so belaboured, as it were, with the variety 
and the poignancy of the pleasurable sen- 
sations mat they have e^rienced, that 
they are at length fatiguea out of all ca- 
pacity for sensation whatever. The disease 
of ennui is more frequent in the Frendi 
metropolis, where amusement is more ex- 
clusively the occupation of higher dassea, 
than it is in the British metropolis, where 
the longings of the heart are more divm- 
fied by the resources of business and poli- 
tics. There are the votaries of faafiioB, 
who,Jn this way. have at length become 
the victims of fashionable excess— in whom 
the very multitude of their enjoyment^ has 
at last extinguished their power of enjoy- 
ment—who, with the gratifications of art 
and nature at command, now look upon aD 
that is around them with an eye of ta*J- 
lessness— who, plied with the delights of 
sense and of splendour even to wearineas, 
and incapable of higher delights, have ootne 
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to the end of all their perfection, and like 
Solomon of dd, found it to be vanity and 
rexation. The- man whose heart has thus 
6eeD tm^ned into a desert, can vouch for the 
insapportable languor which must ensue, 
when one affection is thus plucked away 
firom the bosom, without another to replace 
k. It is not necessary that a man receive 
paiii from any thing, in order to become 
miserable. It is barely enough that he looks 
with distaste to every thii:^r_and in that 
asylum which is the repository of minds 
out of joint, and where the organ of feeling 
as weQ as the organ of intellect, has been 
impaired, it is not in the cell of loud and 
frantic outcries where you will meet with 
the acme of mental suffering. But that is 
the individual who outpeers in wretched- 
ness all his fellows, who throughout the 
idude expanse of nature and society, meets 
not an object that has at all the power to 
detain or to mterest him ; who neither in 
earth beneath, nor in heaven above, knows 
of a single charm to which his heart can 
send forth one desirous or responding 
movement; to whom the world, in his e^e 
a vast and empty desolation, has left him 
nothing but his own consciousness to feed 
opon-Hdead to aU that is without him, and 
auve to nothing but to the load of his own 
torpid and usdess exist^ice. 

It will now be seen, perhaps, why it is 
that the heart keeps by its present affections 
with io much tenacity— when the attempt 
is, to do them away by a mere process of 
extirpation. It will not consent to be so 
desolated. The strong man, whose dwell- 
ing-i>lace is there, may be compelled to give 
way to another occupier— but unless ano- 
ther stronger than he, has power to dispos- 
sess and to succeed him, he will keep his 
present lodgment inviolable. The heart 
would revolt against its own emptiness. It 
coold not bear to be so left in a state of 
wasteand cheerless insipidity. The moralist 
who tries such a pro(^ of dispossession 
as this upon the h^urt, is thwarted at every 
step by the recoil of its own mechanism. 
You have all heard that Nature abhors a 
vacuum. Such at least is the nature of the 
heart, that though the room which is in it 
may change one inmate for another, it can- 
not be left void without the pain of most 
intolerable sufiering. It is not enough then 
to argue the folly of an existmg aflection. 
It is not enough, in the terms of a forcible 
or an affecting demonstration, to make good 
the evanescence of its object. It may not 
even be enough to associate the threats and 
terrors of some coming vengeance, with the 
indulgence of it The heart may still re- 
dst the every application, by obedience to 
which it would finally be conducted to a 
state so much at war with all its appetites 
as that of downright inanition. So to tear 
away an affection from the heart, as to leave 
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it bare of all its regards, and of all its pre- 
ferences, were a hard and hopeless under- 
taking—and it would appear as if the alone 
powerful engine of dispossession, were to 
bring the mastery of another aflection to 
bear upon it 

We know not a more sweeping interdict 
upon the affections of Nature, than that, 
which is delivered by the Aptwtle in the 
Terse before us. To bid a man into whom 
there is not yet entered the great and 
ascendant influence of the prmciple of re- 
generation, to bid him witndraw his love 
from all the things that are in the world, 'm 
to bid him give up all the affections that are 
in his heart The world is the all of a na- 
tural man. He has not a taste, nor a desire, 
that points not to a something placed with- 
in the confines of its visible horizon. He 
loves nothing above it, and he cares for no- 
thmg bevond it; and to bid him love not 
the world, is to pass a sentence of expulsion 
on all the inmates of his bosom. To esti- 
mate the magnitude and the difliculty of 
such a surrender, let us only think that it 
were just as arduous to prevail on him not 
to love wealth, which is but one of the 
things in the world, as to prevail on him 
to set wilful fire to his own property. This 
he mi^ht do with sore ana painful reluc- 
tance, if he saw that the salvation of his 
life hung upon it But this he would do 
willingly, if he saw that a new property of 
tenfold value was instantly to emerge from 
the wreck of the old one. In this case Uiere 
is something more than the mere displace- 
meirt' of an afl^ion. There is the over- 
bearing of one affection by another. But 
to desolate his heart of all love for the 
things of the world, without the substitu- 
tion of any love in its p1a<^ were to him a 
process of as unnatural violence, as to de- 
stroy aU the things he has in the world, 
and ^ive him nothmg in their room. So 
that, if to love not the world be indispensa- 
ble to one's Christianity, then the cruci- 
fixion of the old man is not too strong a 
term to mark that transition in his history: 
when all old things are done away, and all 
things are become new. 

We hope that by this time, you under- 
stand the impotency of a mere demonstra- 
tion of this world's insisnificance. Its sole 
1)ractical effect, if it hflS any, would be to 
eave the heart in a state which to every 
heart is insupportable, and that is a mere 
state of nakedness and negation. You may 
remember the fond and unbroken tenacity 
with which your heart has often recurred 
to pursuits, over the utter frivolity of which 
it sighed and wept but yesterday. The 
arithmetic of your short-lived days, may 
on Sabbath make the clearest impression 
upon your understanding — ^and from his 
fsoiciea bed of death, may the preacher 
cause a voice to descend in rebuke and 
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modcery on all the pursuits of earthlmeas 
— and as he pictures before you the fleet- 
ing generations of men, with the absorbing 
mve, whither all the joys and interests of 
the world hasten to their sure and speedy 
oblivion, may you, touched and solemnized 
by his argimient, feel tor a moment as if 
on the eve of a practical and permanent 
emancipation horn a scene of so much 
vanity. But the morrow comes, and the 
business of the world, and the objects of 
the world, and the moving forces of the 
world come along with it — and the ma- 
chinery of the heart, in virtue of which it 
must have something to ^nsp, or somo- 
thing to adhere to, brings it under a kind 
of moral necessity to he actuated just as 
before-— and in utter repulsion tomrds a 
state so unkindly as that of being frozen 
out both of delight and of desire, does it 
feel all the warmth and the urgency of its 
wonted solicitations — nor in the habit and 
history of the whole maA, can we detect so 
much as one symptom of the new creature 
— so that the church, mstead of being to 
him a school of obedience, has been a mere 
sauntering place for the luxuiy of a pass- 
ing and theatrical emotion ; and thepreach- 
mg which is mighty to compel the attend- 
ance of multitudes, which is mighty to still 
and to solemnize the hearers into a kind 
of tragic sensibility, which is mighty in the 
play of variety and vigour that it can keep 
up around the imagination, is not mighty to 
thepuUing down of strong-holds. 

llie love of the world cannot be expung- 
ed by a mere demonstration of the w«:l<rs 
worthlessness. But may it not be supplant- 
ed by the love of that which is more wor- 
thy than itself? The heart cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to part vidth the world, by a 
simple act of resignation. But may not 
the heart be prevailed upon to admit into 
its preference another, who shall subordi- 
nate the world, and bring it down from its 
wonted ascendency 1 If the throne which 
is placed there, must have an occupier, and 
the tyrant that now reigns has occupied it 
wrongfully, he may not leave a bosom 
which would rather detain him, than be 
left in desolation. But may he not ^ve 
way to the lawfril sovereign, appearing 
with every charm that can secure his will- 
ing admittance, and.taking unto himself his 
great power to subdue the moral nature of 
man, and to reign over it ? In a word, if 
the way to disengage the heart from the 
positive love of one great and ascendent 
object, is to fasten it in positive love to an- 
other, then it is not by exposing the worth- 
lessness of the former, but by addressing to 
the mental eye the worth and excdlence of 
the latter, that all old things lure to be done 
away, and all things are to become new. 

To Obliterate all our present affections, by 
sunply expunging them, and so as to leave 
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the seat of them unoccupied, woold be to 
destroy the old character, and to sidistitQe 
no new character in its place. But when 
they take their departure upon the ingren 
of other visitors ; when they resign dieir 
sway to the power and the predominance 
of new affections; when, abandoning the 
heart to solitude, they m^ely give place to 
a successor who turns it into as busy a 
residence of desire, and interest, and ei- 
pectation as before — there is notlung in aO 
this to thwart or to overbear any ^f Ae 
laws of our sentient nature— and we tee 
how, in fullest accordance with the me- 
chanism of the heart, a great moral refvohh 
tion may be made to take place upon it 

This, we trust will explain the opentioD 
of that charm wnich acc^npanies tbeefle^ 
tual preaching of the sospeL The love of 
God, and Uie love of the world, are two 
affections, not merely in a state of ri?:^ 
ship, but in a state of enmity — and that lo 
irreconcilable, that they cannot dw^ to- 
gether in the same bosom. We have al- 
ready affirmed how impossiUe it we^ for 
the heart, by any innate dastidty of its 
own, to cast the world away from it, and 
thus reduce itself to a wikiemess. The 
heart is not so constituted, and the oeij 
way to dispossess it of an old affBCticm, s 
by the expulsive power of a new one. No- 
thlng can exceed the magnitude of the le- 
quiied change in a man's character— when 
bidden as he is in the New Testament, to 
love not the world; no, nor any of the 
things that are m the world — for this so 
comprehends all that is dear to him in 
existence, as to be equivaknt to a oon- 
mand of self-annihilation. But the same 
revelation which dictates so nugfalY iS 
obedience, places within our leaco as 
mighty an instrument of obedience. It 
brings for admittance, to the yery door of 
our heart, an aflSection which, once seated 
upon its throne, will either subcNndmate 
every previous inmate, orbid it away. B^ 
side tl^ world, it places before the ^ of 
the mind, hun who made the world, and 
with this peculiarity, which is all its own 
—that in me Gospel do we so behdd God, 
as that we may love God. It is there^ and 
there only, where God stands revealed as 
an object of confidence to sinnc»-^ 
where our desire after him is not chiUed 
into apathy, by that barrier of human guut 
which intercepts every approadi that is 
not made to him through the appointed 
Mediator. It is the bringing in of *^^ 
ter hope^ whereby we draw ni^ unto God 
—and to live without hope, is to hve w 
out God, and if the heart be without God, 
the world will then have all theasoendeney* 
It is God apprehended by the briefer tf 
God m Christ, who alone can dispoetn 
from this ascendency. It m when he^an* 
dismantled of the terrors which belong » 
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ktm as anofibnded lawgiTer^and when we 
are enabled by faith, which is his own gift, 
to see his gViry in the £m» of Jesus Chnst, 
and to hear his beseeching ^ioe, as it pro- 
tests good will to men, and entreats the 
return of all who wHl to a full pardon, and 
a gracious acceptance— it is then, that a 
lore paramount to the love of the world, 
and at length expulsive of it, first arises in 
the regenerating bosom. It is when re- 
leased from the spirit of bondage^ with 
which love cannot dwell, and when admit- 
ted into the number of God's children, 
through the faith that is in Christ Jesus, 
the spirit of adoption is poured upon us — it 
is then that the heart, brought under . the 
mastery of one great and predominant af- 
fection, is delivered from the tyranny of 
its former desires, and in the only Way in 
which deliverance is poasibla And that 
faith which is revealed to us from heaven, 
as indispensable to a shiner's justification 
In the «Qght of God, is also the uistrumeht 
of the greatest of all moral and spiritual 
achievements on a nature dead to the in- 
fluence, and beyond the reach of every 
other application. 

Thus may we come to perceive what it 
ia that makes the most eflective kind of 
preaching. It is not enough to hold out 
to the world's eye the mirror of its own 
imperfections. It is not enough to come 
forth with a demonstration, nowever pa- 
thetic, of the evanescent character of all its 
enjoyments. It is not enough to travel 
the walk of experience along with you. 
and speak to your own conscience, and 
voor own recollection of the deceitfhlnees 
of the heart, and the deceitfulness of all 
that the heart is set upon. There is many a 
bearer of the Gospel message, who has not 
shrewdness of natural discernment enouffh, 
and who has not power of characteristic do- 
flcription enough, and who has not the talent 
of moral delineation enough, to present yon 
with a vivid and faithful sketch of the ex- 
isting follies of society. But that very 
cormption which he has not the feculty of 
representing in its visible details, he may 
practically be the instrument of eradicating 
m its pr'mciple. Let him be but a faithflu 
expounder of the gospel testimony. — Un- 
able as he may be to apply a descriptive 
hand to the character of the present world, 
let him but report with accuracy the mat- 
ter which revelation has brought to him 
fvooL a distant world,— unskilled as he is in 
the work of so anatomizing the heart, as 
with the power of a novelist to create a 
graphical or impressive. exhibition of the 
worthlessness or its many affections — ^let 
him only deal in those mysteries of peculiar 
doctrine, on which the best of novelists 
have thrown the wantonness of their deri- 
sion. He may not be able, with the eye 
of shrewd and satirical observation, to ex- 
8C 



pose to the ready recognition of his hearers 
the desires of worldfiness— but with the 
tidings of the gospel in commission, he 
may wield the only engine that can extir- 
pate them. He cannot do what some have 
done, when, as if by the huid of a ma- 
ffician, they have brought out to view, 
from ihe hidden recesses of our nature, the 
foibles and lurking appetites which belong 
to it^But he has a truth in his possession, 
which into whatever heart it enters, wilL 
like the rod of Aaron, swallow up them all 
— and unqualified as he may be, to describe 
the old man in all the nicer shading of his 
natural and constitutional varieties, witti 
him is deposited that ascendent influence un- 
der which the leading tastes and tendencies 
of the old man are destroyed, and he becomes 
a new creature in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Let us not cease, then, to ply the only 
instrument of powerful and positive opera- 
tion, to do away from you the love of the 
world. Let us try every legitimate method 
of finding access to your hearts for the love 
of him who is greater than the world. For 
this purpose, let us, if possible, clear away 
that shroud of unbelief which so hides and 
darkens the lace of the Deity. Let us in- 
sist on his claims to your affection— and 
whether m the shape of gratitude, or in the 
shape of esteem, let us never cease to affirm, 
that in the whole of that wondrous econo- 
my, the purpose of which is to reclaim a 
sinful world unto himself— he, the God of 
love, so sets himself forth in characters of 
endearment, that nought but faith, and 
nought but understanding, are wanting, on 
your part to call forth the love of your 
hearts back agauL 

And here let me advert to the incredulity 
of a worldly man ; when he brinffs his own 
sound and secular experience to bear upon 
the high doctrines of Christianity — ^when 
he looks on regeneration as a thing impos- 
sible—when feeling as he does, the obsti- 
nacies of his own heart on the side of 
things present, and casting an mtelligent 
eye, much exercised perhaps in the obser- 
vation of human life, on the eq(ual obstina- 
cies of all who are around him, he pro- 
nounces this whole matter about ue cruci- 
fixion of the old man, and the resurrection 
of a new man*m his place, to be in down- 
right opposition to all that is known and 
witnessea of the real nature of humanity. 
We think that we have seen such men, 
who, firmly trenched hi their own viforons 
and homebred sagacity, and shrewdly re- 
gardful of all that passes before mem 
Uirough the week, ana upon the scenes of 
ordintfy busmess, look on that transition 
of the heart by which it gradually dies 
unto time, and awakens in all the -life of a 
new-felt and ever-growing desire towards 
God, as a mere Sfl3>bath speculation ; and 
who thus, with all their attention engrossed 
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upon the concerns of earthltness, continue 
unmoved, to the end of their day^ amongst 
the feelings and the appetites, and the pur- 
suits of earthliness. If the thought of deaUi, 
and another state of being after it, comes 
across them at all, it is not with a change 
so radical as that of being bom again, that 
they ever connect ^e idea of preparation. 
They have some vague conception of its 
being auite enough that they acquit them- 
selves in some accent and tolmble way 
of their relative obligations ; and that, upon 
the strength of some such social at^d do- 
mestic moralities as are Often realized by 
him in whose heart the love of God has 
never entered, they will be transplanted in 
safety from tnis world, where God is the 
Being with whom it may almost be said, 
that mey have had nothin|[ to do, to that 
world where God is the Bemg with whom 
they will have mainly and immediately to 
do throughout all eternity. Thejr admit all 
that is said of the utter vanity of time, when 
taken up with as a resting place. But they 
resist every application made upon the 
heart of man, with the view of so ehiftinr 
its tendencies, that it. shall not henceforth 
find in the interests of time, all itis rest and 
all its refreshment They, in fact,, regard 
such an attempt as an enterprise that is al- 
together aerial— and with a tone of secular 
wisdom, caught from the fanfUlarities of 
every-day experience, do they see a vision- 
ary character in all tnat is said of setting 
our afiections on the things that are above ; 
and of walkmg by faith; and of keeping 
our hearts m such a love of God as shafi 
shut out fh)m them the love of the world $ 
and of having no confidence in the flesh ; 
and of so renouncing earthly things as to 
have our conversation in heaven. 

Now. it is altogether worthy of being re- 
marked of those men who mus disrelish 
spiritual Christianity, and, in fact, deem it 
an impracticable acquirement, how much 
of a piece their incredulity a[bout the de- 
mands of Christianity, and their incredulity 
about the doctrines of Christianity, are with 
one another. No wonder that they feel the 
work of the New Testament to be beyond 
their strength, so long as they hold the 
words of the New TestamaitjU) be beneath 
their attention. Neither they nor any one 
else can dispossess the ^eart of an dd af- 
fection, but by the impulsive power 6f a new 
one— and, if that new aflbction be the love 
of God, neither they nor any one else can 
be made to entertam it, but on such a re- 
presentation of the Dei^, as shall draw the 
heart of the sinner towards hiuL Now 
it is Just their unbelief which screens 
fVom the discernment of their minds this 
representation. They do not see the Jove 
of God in sending his Son into the world. 
They do not see the expression of his ten- 
derness to men^ in sparing him not, but 



vuighimupuntothedeatitibrnsalL They 
io not see tl^ sufilcieni^ of the atonementy 
or of the sufierings that were endured by 
him who bore th^ burden that sinners 
should have borne. They do not see the 
blended holiness and compassion of the 
Godhead, in that he passed by the trans- 
gressions of his creatures, yet could ool 
pass them bv without an expiation. It is a 
mystery to them, how a man ^ould pass 
to the state of godhness from a state oi na- 
ture—but had tbey only a believing view 
of God manifest in the flesh, this would re- 
solve for them the whole mystery of godli- 
ness. As it isj they cannot set quit of 
their old affections, because they are oirt 
of sight ftom aU those truths which have 
influence to raise a new one. Th^ are Dke 
the children of Israel in the land of Egypt, 
when required to madce bricks without straw 
—they cannot love God, while Aey want 
the only food which can aliment this i^ection 
in a sinner^ bosom — and however great 
their errors may be both in resisting the de- 
mands of the Gospd as impractic^le, 9dA 
in rejecting the doctrines of the Goi^ as 
inadmissible, yet there is not a spiriUial 
man (and it is the prerogative of him who 
is spiritual to judge all men) who win not 
perceive that there is a consistency in ^lese 
errors. < 

But if there be a consistency in the enor% 
in like manner is there a consistency in the 
truths which are opposite to thetn. The 
man who believes in the peculiar doctrines, 
WiO readily bow to the peculiar demands 
of Christianity. When ne is told to love 
God supremely, this may startle anoUier, 
but it will not startle him ta whom God has 
been revealed in peace^ and in pardon, and 
in all the fheeness of an offered reconcilia- 
Uon. When told to shut out the world fromr 
his heart, this may be impossible with him 
who has nothing tP replace it— but not im- 
possible with him, who has found in God 
a sure and a satisfying portion. When told 
to withdraw his affections from the things 
that are beneath, this were laying an orto 
of self-extinction upon the man, who knows 
not another quarter in the whole sphere of 
his contemplation, to which he could traas- 
fer them— but it were not grievous to him 
whose view has been open^ up to the love- 
liness and glory of tne things that ue 
above, and can mere find, for every fediag 
of his soul, a most amide and delighted oc- 
cupation. When tokl to look not to the 
thmffs that are seen and temporal, this were 
blottmg out the light of aU that is visible 
from 5ie prospect of him in whose eye 
there is a wall of partition between gnilty 
nature and the joys of eternity— but he 
who believes that Christ hath broken down 
this wall, finds a gathering radiance upon 
his soul, as he loSks onwards in ^th to 
the' things that are unseen and eternal. 
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Tell a man to be hdy— and bow oan be 
eompaas sucb a perKMrmanoa, wben bis 
alone fellowBhip with b<dine» ia a fellow- 
ahip of despair ? It ia the atonement of the 
croaa reconciling the holineea of the law- 
giver with the aafiety €i the (^fender, that 
hath opened the way for a aaneti^Hng in- 
lloence into the sinner's heart, and he can 
take a kindred impression from the dia- 
racter of €k)d now brooght nigh, and now 
at peaee with him. Separate the demand 
fiom the doctrine, and yon hare either a 
•TBtem of righteousness that is impraodea- 
Ue, or a barren orthodoxy. Bring the de- 
mand and the doctrine together— and the 
true diseinle of Christ is able to do the one, 
through the odier strengthening him. Hie 
motive is adeouate to the movement: and 
^be bidden obedience of the Gospel is not 
beyond the Bwasore of his strength, just 
becanse the doctrine of the Gospel is not 
beyond the measure of his aceoptanoe. 
The shidd of faith, and the hope of salva- 
tioiL and the Word of God, and the girdle of 
tnm— these are ttie armour that he has pot 
on ^ and witii these the battle is wcm, and the 
eminence is leached, and the man stands on 
the vantageground of a new field and a new 
prospect Ineeflbct is great, but tiie cause 
ii equal to it— and stupendous as this moral 
tesurrection to the precepts of Christianity, 
midoubtedly ia there is an element of 
strength enough to ^ve it beinff and con- 
thiuance in the principles of Christianity. 

The object or the Goqpel is both to pacifjr 
the shmer's conscience, and to purhiy his 
heart; and it is of importance to obaerve, 
that what mars the one of ^ese obiects, 
mars the other alsa The best way ofcast- 
ing out an impure affection is to admit a 
pure one ; and by the love Of what ijsgood, 
to expel the love of what is evil Thus it 
is, that the freer the Gospel, the more sanc- 
tifyinff ii the Gospel; and tiie more it is ra- 
ceivea as a doctrine of grace, the more will 
it be felt as a doctrine according to godli- 
ness. This is one of the secrets of the 
Christian liie, that the more a man holds 
of God as a pensioner, the greater is the 
payment of service that he renders back 
agahi.*On the tenure of << Do this and live,'' 
a spirit of fearfulness is sure to eniter; and 
the jealousies (^ a leffal bargain chase away 
all confidence hota the intercourse between 
God and man ; and the creature striving to 
be square and even with his Creator, itk in 
fact, pursuing all the while his own selnish- 
ness mstead of God's glory ; and with all 
the conformities which he labours to ae- 
compUsh, the soul of obedience is not there, 
the mind is not subject to the law of God, 
nor indeed under such an economy ever 
can be. It is only when, as in the Gospel, 
acceptance is bestowed as a present, with- 
out money and without price, that ue se- 
curity which man fedsJn God is placed 



beyond the reach of distmiMnce^^ar, that 
hecan rqxMe in him, as one friend reposes 
in another— or, that any liberal and gen^ 
rous understanding can be establish^ be- 
twixt them— the one party rejoicing over 
the other to do him cood — ^the other find- 
ing that the truest gladness of his heart lies 
in the impulse of a gratitude, by which it is 
awakened to the cSarms of a new moral 
existence. Salvation by grace-— salvation 
by free grace— salvationtiot of .works, but 
according to the mercy of God— salvation 
on such a fitting is not more indispensable 
to the ddiveranoe pf our persons from the 
hand of justice, than it is to the deliverance 
of our hearts nom the chill and the weight 
«f ungodliness. Retain a single shred or 
fragment of legality with the Gospel, and 
yon raise a topic of distrust between man 
and God. You take away from the power 
ctf the Gospel to melt and to conciliate. For 
thb pmrpoae, the fireer it ul the better it is. 
That very peculiarity whion so many d read 
as the germ of Antmomianism, is, m fact, 
the germ of a new spirit, and a new inclina- 
tion agsinst it AlcMig with the light of a 
free Gospel, does there enter the love of the 
Gospel, whidi m proportion as you impair 
the freenesa you are sure to chase away. 
And never cms the sinner find within him-* 
aelf so mighQr a moral transformation, as 
when under the belief that he is saved by 
grace, he feels constramed thereby to ofler 
his heart a devoted thing, and to deny un- 
godliness^ 

To do any work m the best inannei\ you 
would make use of the fittest tools for it. 
And we trust,.that what has been said may 
serve in some degree, for the practical 
guidance of those who would like to reach 
the great moral acbieveroent of our text— 
but feel that the tendencies and desires of 
Nature are too strong for them. We know 
of no other way by which to keep the love 
of the world out of our heart, than to keep 
in our hearts the love of God— and no other 
way by whldi to keep our hearts in the 
love of God, than builoing ourselves up on 
our most holy faith. That denial of the 
world whidi is not possible to him that dis- 
sents from the Gospel testimony, is possible, 
even as all things are possible to him that 
bdieveth. To try this without faith, \a to 
work without the right tool or the right in- 
strument But faith woHieth by love ; and 
the way of expelling from the heart the 
lovo that transgresseth the law, is to admit 
into its receptees the love which fulfiUeth 
the law. 

Conceive a man to be standmg on the 
margin of this green world ; and that, when 
he looked tonwds it, he saw abundance 
smUing upon every field, and all the bless- 
ings which earth can afford, scattered in 
I profusion throughout every family, and the 
ight of the sun sweetly resting upon all the 
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pleannt habitations, and the Joya of hamaii 
companionflhip hrightening many a happy 
circle of society— conceive this to be the 
general character of the scene upon one 
side of his contemplation ; and thai on the 
other, beyond the vq^ge of the goodly 

Slanet on which he was situated, he ooold 
escry nothmg bni a dark and fathomless 
unlcnown. T%ink yon that he would bid a 
voluntary adieu to all the brightness and 
aU the b^uty that were before him upon 
earth, and commit himself to the frightful 
solitude away from it Would he leave its 
peopled dwdling places, and become a soli- 
tary wanderer through the fields of non- 
entity 1 If space oflfered him nothing but a 
wilderness, would he for it abandon the 
homebred scenes of life and of cheerfulness 
that lay so near, and exerted such a power 
of urgency to detain him ? Would not he 
ding to tlie ipigions of sense, and of life, and 
of sfjcjrty ?^and shrinking away from the 
desolalJoEi ttiat was beyond it, would not he 
be 1^1 ad to kcf'p his firm footing on the ter- 
THor^ af this world, and to take shelter under 
the i liver csinr>i)y that was stretched over it? 
But if, during the time of his contempla- 
tion, some happy island of the blest had 
i by ; and there had burst upon his 
I the light of its surpassing glories, and 
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its sounds of sweeter melody; andhecleaily 
saw, that there, a purer beau^ rested upon 
every field, and a more heart-felt joy epre&d 
itsdf among all the families ; and he oon)d 
discern there a peace, and a piety, and a 
benevolence, whidi sut a moral giadneai 
into every bosom, and united the v^k^ so- 



ciety m one rejoicing 83rm] 
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with each 
It Father of 
them alL — Could he further see, that pain 
and mortality were there unkno^^m; and 
above all, that signals of welcome woe 
hung out, and an avenue of communication 
was made for him— perceive you not, that 
what was before the wilderness, would be- 
come the land of invitation ; and that now 
tfie world would be the wilderness ? What 
unpeopled ^>aoe could not do, can be done 
by space teeming with beatific scenes, and 
beatific society. And let the existing ten- 
dencies of the heart be what they may to 
the scene that is near and visible around us, 
still if another stood revealed to the pros- 
pect of man, either through the channel of 
faith, orthrough the channel of his se nses 
then, without violence done to the consti- 
tution of his moral nature, may he die unto 
the present world, and live to the lovelier 
world that stands in the distance away 
from it 
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St. Paul, who, by the way, is by far the 
most argumentative of all the Apostles— 
and who, from being the most successful of 
them all, proves tluit argument is both a 
legitimate and a powerful weapon in the 
work of making Christians, sometimes un- 
dertakes to reason upon one set of premise, 
and then to demonstrate how much more 
valid and irresistible is the conclusion which 
he tries to establish, when he is in actual 
possession of another and moro favourable 
set of premises. In this way a great addi- 
tional strength is made to accrue to his ar- 
gument—and the how much more with 
which he finishes, causes it to come with 
greater power and assurance upon his rea- 
ders—and it is this which gives him the 
advantage of what is well known, both in 
law and in logic, under the phrase of argu- 
fnentun afortiore. or, an argument which 
nfllrms a thing to be true in adverse and 
unpromising circumstances, and therefore 
far more worthy of being held true in like- 
lier circumstances. It is quite a familiar 



mode of reasoning in common discourse. 
If a neighbour be bound to sympathise with 
the distresses of an unfortunate family, how 
much mor^ when that neighbour is a re- 
lative? If I obtahied an ofier of frfenddiip 
from a man in difficulties, how much more 
may I count upon it should he now be 
translated into a state of sufficiency and 
ease ? If, in the very heat of our quarrel, 
and under the discouragement of all my pro- 
voking msolence towards him, my enemy 
forbear the vengeance which he had the 
power to inflict, how much more, should 
the quarrel be made up, and I have been 
long in terms of reconciliation with him, 
may I feel m3rself secure from the efleds 
of his indignation ? Such also is the argn- 
ment of m^ text. There is one state of mat- 
ters in which God sets forth a demonstn- 
tion of friendship to the world, and this ii 
compared with tne present and actual stale 
of matters, more favourable than the former, 
and from which, therefore, the friendriiip 
of God mny be still more surely inferreo, 
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and still more firmly oonfided in. But it 
will be further seen, that in this short sen- 
tence of the Apostle, there lies a componnd 
argmnent which admits of being separated 
into distinct parts. There is a reference 
made to a two-fold state of matters, which, 
by t>eing resolved into its two partioulars, 
brings ont two acces^ns of strength to the 
conclusion of our Apostla which are inde- 
pendent oi each other. He, in fact, holds 
toth a double daim upon our understand- 
ing, and we propose to view successively 
the two particulars of which it is made up. 

There is first, then^ a comparison made 
between one state of matten^ and another 
state of matters which obtam m our earth'— 
and there is at the same time a comparison 
made between one state of matters, and 
another state of matters whidi obtdn in 
heaven— and (torn each of these there may 
be educed an argument for strengthening 
the aararance of every Christian, in that 
salvation which the Gospel has maae known 
tons. 

Let us first look, then, to the two states 
upon earth— and this may be done either 
with a reference to this worid's history, or 
it may be done with a reference to the per- 
sonal history of every one man who is now 
abdiever. 

That point of time in the series of ge- 
neral history at which reconciliation was 
made, was when our Saviour said that it is 
finished, and gave up the ghost. God may 
be said to have thmi become reconciled to 
the world, in as far as he was ready to enter 
into agreement with all who drew nigh in 
the name of this great propitiation. Now 
think of the state of matters upon earth, 
previous to the time when reconciliation in 
this view was entered upon. Think of the 
strength of that moving principle in the 
bosom of the Deity, which so inclined him 
towards a world then lying in the depths of 
ungodliness— and from one end to anotiier 
of It, lifting the cry of rebellion against him. 
There was no movement on the part of the 
world towards God — no returning sense of 
allegiance towards him trom whom they 
had revolted so deeply— no abatement of 
that profligacy which so rioted at large over 
a wiae scene of lawless, and thankless, and 
careless abandonment— no mitigation oi that 
foul and audacious insolence by which the 
throne of heaven was assailed ; and a spec- 
tacle so full of ofibnce to the unfallen was 
held forth, of a whole province in arms 
afifainst the lawful Monarch of creation. 
Had the world thrown down its weapons 
of disobedience — had a contrite and relent- 
ing spirit gone previously forth among its 
generations— had the light which even Sien 
glimmered m the veriest wilds of Pagan- 
ism, just up to tiie strength and degree of 
its influence, told aright on the moral 
sensibilities of the deluded and licentious 



worshipp er s h ad they, whose conscience 
was a law unto themselves, just acted and 
followed on as they might under the guid- 
ance of its compunctious visitations — had 
there been any thing like the forth-going 
of a general desire,, however fahit, towards 
that unknown Being, the setase and impres- 
sion of whom were never wholly oblite- 
rated—then it might have been less decisive 
of God's will for reconciliation, that he gave 
way to these returning demonstrations on 
the part of his alienated creatures, and 
reared a pathway of communication W 
which sinners may draw nigh unto God. 
But for God to have done' this very thing, 
when these sinners were persisting m the 
full tfpint and determination of their unholy 
warikre— for him to have done so, when in- 
stead of any returning loyalty rising up to 
him like the incense of a sweet-smelling 
savour, Uie exhalations of idolatry and vice 
Uackened ihe whole canopy of heaven, 
and ascended in a smoke of abomination 
before him — for him to have done so at the 
very time that all flesh had corrupted its 
ways, and when either with or without the 
law of revelation, God saw that the wicked- 
ness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every hnagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually— in these 
circumstances of deep and unalleviated pro- 
vocation, and when God may have eased 
him of nis adversaries, by sweeping the 
whole of this moral nuisance away from 
the face of Ihe universe which it deformed — 
fbr such a time to have been a time of love, 
when majesty seemed to call fbr some so- 
lenm vindication, but mercy could not let 
us go — surely, if through such a barrier be- 
tween God and the guilty, ha in the long- 
ings oi his desire after them, forced a path- 
way of reconciliation, he never will turn 
himsdf away fh)m any, who, cheered for- 
ward by his own intreaties, are walking 
upon that path. But if, when enemies, he 
himself found out an approach by which 
he might beckon them to enter into peace 
with him, how much more when they are 
so approachmg, will he meet them with the 
light of his countenance, and bless them 
with the Joys Qf his salvation. 

But this argument may be looked to in 
another way. Instead of fixing our regards 
upon that point in the general history of the 
world, when the aveiue was struck out be- 
tween our species and their offended Law- 
giver ; and through the rent vail of a Sa- 
viour^i flesh, a free and consecrated way of, 
access was opened for the guiltiest oi them 
aU— let a behever in Christ ^x his regards 
upon that passage in his own personal his- 
tory at which he was drawn in his desires 
and in his confidence to this great Mediator, 
and entered upon the grace wherein he now ' 
stands, and gave up his evil heart of unbe- 
lief, and mf^te his transition out of dark- 
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nes to the manrdkmf li^t of the GospeL 
Let him compare what ne was, when an 
alien from Ood, through wicked works of 
his own, with what he is when a humble 
but coaA6in^ racpectant of God^ mercy 
through the righteousness of another. Who 
transited him into the condition which he 
opw occupies? Who pat into his heart the 
ifdth of the Gospel? who awakened him 
from the dormancy and unconcern of na- 
ture? Who stirred up tiiat restless but salu* 
tary alarm which at length issued in the 
secure feeling of reconciliation? There was 
a time of his past life when the whde doc- 
trine of salvation was an oibnce to him, 
wh^ its fNreaohing was fodishness to his 
ears; when its phtaseolo^v tired and dis- 
gusted him; when, in light and lawless 
eompanicni^p, he put the warnings of reli- 
gioas counsel, and the urgency of menacing 



sermons away from his bosom— « time wh^ 
the world was his all, and when he was 
whdl^ given ovar to the idolatry o[ its 
purssits, ttid pleasures, and prqjects of ag- 
grandizement— a time when his heart was 
unvisited with any permanent seriousness 
about God, of whom his conscience some- 
times reminded him, but whom he soon 
dismissed from his earnest ccmtemplation — 
a time when he may have occasi<mally 
heard of a Judgment, but without one prac- 
tical movement of his soid towards the tadc 
of preparation— a time whoi ^' overtures 
of peace met him on his way, but whidi 
he, in the impetuous prosecution of his own 
objects^ utterly disregarded-Hi tune when 
deaA plied him with its ever-recurring me- 
mentoee, but whidi he.. overlooking the 
short and summary arithmetic of the few 
little yeiurs that lay between him and the 
last messen^r, placed so far on the back- 
ground of his anticipation, that this earth, 
this passing and perishable earth, formed 
the scene of all his solicitudes. Is there 
none here present who remembers such a 
time of his by-^one history, and with such 
a character of ahenation from God and from 
his Christ, as I have now given to it? And 
who, I ask, recalled him from this aliena- 
tion ? By whose guidance was he con- 
ducted to that demonstration either of the 
press or of the pulpit^ which awakened him ? 
Who sent that afflictive visitation to his 
door, which weaned his spirit from the 
world, and wooed it to the deathless friend- 
ships, and the ever-during felicities of hear 
ven ? Who made known to him the extent 
of his guilt, with the overpassing extent of 
the redemption that is provided for it ? It 
was not he himself who originated the pro- 
cess of his own salvation. God may have 
abandoned him to his own courses; and 
said of him as he has done of many others, 
" I will let him alone, since he will have it 
so ;" and given him up to that judicial blind 
ntas, under which the vast majority of the 



wodd are now sle^>injg in pioftnndest leA- 
argy; and withheld altogetnar that light of 
the spirit which he had done so modi to 
extinguish. But i( instead of all this, God 
kept by him in the midst of his thanklfsi 
provocations— and while he was yet a re- 
gardless enemy, made, his designs of giace 
to bear upon hhn— and throughout au the 
mazes of his diequered histcny, ooodneted 
htm to the knowledge of himself as a recoo- 
ciling God— and so softened his heart wiA 
fEuodfty bereavements, or so tore it from afl 
its worldly dependencies by the disasters of 
business, or so diook it with fdghtftd agi- 
tati^i by the terrors of the law, or so shone 
upoa it with the light of his fr«e Spirit, m 
made it glad to escape from the treacheij 
of natures joys and nature's promisea, inis 
a rdying faith on the offers and assuranoef 
of the Gomel— why, just let him think of 
the time wnmi God did so much for him-^ 
and ^en think of the impossibility that God 
will recede from him now, or that hewfli 
cease from the prosecution of that work id 
circumstances of earnest and demroos con- 
currence on the partof the bdiever, whidi he 
himself begun mthe circumstances either 
of his torpM unconcern, cff of his active sad 
haughty defiance. The God who moved 
towards him in his days of forgetfrilnefli, 
Will not move away from him in his days 
of houdy and habitual remembninoe— and 
he who mtereq^ted him in his career of re- 
bdlion, will not withdraw from him in hit 
career of new obedience— and he who first 
knocked at the door of his ccmscienoe, and 
diet too in a prayeriess^ and thankless, and 
regardless season^ of his history, will not, 
now that he prays in the name of Christ, 
and now that his heart is set upon salva- 
tion, and now that the doctrine of grace 
forms all his joy and all his dependence; 
he who thus found him out a distant and 
exiled rebel, will not abandon him now that 
his fellowship is with the Father^ and with 
the Son. It 'a thus that the behever may 
shidd his misgiving heart from all its des- 
pondencies. It is thus that the argument of 
the text goes to (JDrtify his faith, and to per- 
fect that which is lacking in it It is thus 
that the how much more of the Apostks 
should cause him to abound more and more 
in the peace and the joy of bdieving— and 
should encourage every man who lua hid 
hold on the hope set before. us, to steady 
and confirm his hold still more tenacioudy 
than before, so as to keep it fast and soie 
even unto the end. 

With a man who knows himself to be a 
believer, this argument is quite irredstibie, 
and it will go to establish his faith, and to 
strengthen it, and to settle it, and to make 
itpenect But it is possible for a man reaOy 
to believe, and yet to be in ignorance lor a 
time whether he does so or not — and it is 
possible for a man to be in earnest about 
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Itis Boul, imd 3rel not to bave received that 
truth which is unto salvation— and it is pos- 
sStAe for him to be actuated by a strong 
general desire to be right, and yet to be 
^^raiking^among the elements of uncertain- 
ty^^-and'it is poesiUe for him to be loddng 
to that quarter whence the truths of the 
Ck»pel are offered to his contemplation, and 
yet not to have attained the disttet or satis- 
iying perception of them— thoroughly en- 
nged m the prosecution of his peace with 
God, determinedly bent on thia o^ect as the 
highest into^st he can possibly aspbre after, 
labouring after a settlement, and, under all 
the agonies of a fierce intenml war, seeking, 
and toiling, and prayinf^ for his deliverance^ 
It is at the p<Mnt of tune when faith en- 
ters the heart, that reconciliation is entered 
upon — nor can we say of this mui, that he 
is yet a believer, or, that he has passed from 
the condition of an enemy to that of a friend. 
And yet upon him the ailment of the text 
should not be without its efficacy. It is 
such an argument as may be employed not 
merdy to confirm the fiuth which already 
esdats, but to help on to its formation that 
ftuth which is struggling for an establish- 
ment in the heart of an inquirer. It falls, 
no doubt, with ftillest and most satisfying 
light upon the heart of a conscious be- 
Uever— and yet may it be addressed, and 
with peilinency too, to men under their flrst 
and earliest visitations of seriousness. For 
giv€ me an acquaintance of whom I know 
nothing more than that his (ace is towards 
ZioQ — give me one arrested by a sense of 

Silt and of danger, and merely groping 
I way to a place of enlar|penient— give 
me a soul not in peace, but m perj^idty, 
and in the midst of all those mitial difficul- 
tiea which beset the awakoied sinner, ere 
Christ shall give him light---giTe me a la- 
bouring and heavy laden mnner, haunted 
by the reflection^ as if by an arrow sticking 
fiMM, that the mighty question of his eler- 
ni^ is yet unresolved. There are many I 
fcar amongst vou to whom this tremendous 
uncertamty gives no concern— but give me 
one who has newly taken it up, and who^ 
in tile mini^hiffs of doubt and despondency, 
has not foimd his way to any consolation — 
and even with him may h ie found, that 
the same reason which strcmgthens the hope 
of an advanced Christian, may well inspire 
the him of him who has stiU his Christian- 
ity to find, and thus cast a cheering and a 
comforting ii^uenoe on the very infenoy of 
his progress. Ftr if it was in behalf of a 
ctrdeSB noM that the costly apparatus of 
reacmption was reared-^if it was in the 
fon lh>nt and audacity of their most deter- 
mhied rebellion, that God laid the pbm of 
reconciliation— if it was for the sake of men 
•oak fan the very depths of ungodliness, that 
he constructed his overtures of peace, and 
mit forth his Son with them amongst our 
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loathsome and polluted dw^Bng-places— if 
to get at his strayed children, he had tiiua 
to find his way through all those elements 
of iiapiety and ungodliness, which aro most 
abhorrent to the sanctity of his nature, think 
you, my brethren, think yon that the God 
who made audi an advandng movement 
towards the men whose faces were utterly 
away from him— is this a God who vriu 
turn his own fiice away from the man who 
is moving towards Go^and earoestly seek* 
ing after him, if haply he may find him? 

TtdB argument obtahis great addhional 
force, when we look to the state of matters 
in heaven at the time tiiat we upon earth 
wero enemies, an4 compare it with the state 
of matters in heaven, now that we are ac- 
tually reconciled, or are beginning to enter- 
tahi the offisrs of recondlif tion. Before the 
work of our redemption, Jesus Christ was 
in primeval glory— and though a place of 
mystery to us, it was a place of secure and 
inefiAble enjoyment— insomudi, that the 
fondest preyer he could utter in the depths 
of his humiliation, was to be taken back 
agahi to the ancient of ihyu, and there to be 
restored, to the glory whidi he had with 
hkn before the world vras. It was ftom the , 
heights of celestial security and blessedness 
tiiat he looked with an eye of pity on our 
sinful habitation— it was Dom a scene where 
beings of a holy nature surrounded him, 
and the foil homage of the Divinity was 
rendered to him, and m the ecstacies of his 
fellowsfaip with God the iPather, all was 
peace, and purity, and excellence— it was 
from this that he took his voluntary depar- 
ture, sid went out on his errand to seek 
and to save us. And it was not the parade 
of an unreal su£fering that he had to en- 
counter; bat a deep and. a dreadful endur- 
ance— it was not a triumphant promenade 
through this lower world, made ea^ over 
all its obstacles by the energies of his God- 
head; but a oonfiiet of toil andof strenuoua- 
nesB— it was not an egress from heaven on 
a Journey briefatened throuffh all its stages 
by the hope of a smooth and gentle return; 
but it was such an exile fran heaven as 
made his aseent and his readmittanoe there 
the fruit of a hard won victory. We have 
nothing but tiie foots of revelation to guide 
or to mforai us, and yet from these we most 
assuredly fi^er, that the Saviour, in stq>- 
phig down from the elevation of his past 
eternity^ mcurred a substantial deipdatioQ 
—that vrhen he wrapped himself m the hu- 
manity of our nature, he put on the virfaole 
of itB infirmities and its sorrows— that for 
the joy whidi he renounced, he became 
aeqnainted vrith nief; and a grief, too, 
commensurate to the whole burden of our 
vrorld's atonement— that the hidings of his 
Father's countenance were terrifying to his 
soul— and when the ofiended justice of the 
Godhead was laid upon his person, it re- 
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quired the wfade strangth of Iha Godhead 
to sustain it What mean the agonies of the 
garden? What mean the bitter cries and 
oomplainings of abtmdonment upon the 
cross? WMt meaneth the pra^jer that the 
cup might pass away from hun, and the 
struggle of a lofty resolution with the ago- 
nies of a mighty and unknown distress, luid 
the evident symptoms of a great and toil- 
some achievement throughout the whole 
progress of this undertaking, and angels 
looking down from their eminences, as on 
a field of contest where a great Captdn had 
to put forth the travailing of his strengUL 
and to spoil principalities and powers, ana 
to make a show of them openly? Was there 
nothmg in all this, do you think, but the 
mockery of a humiliation that was never 
felt— the mockery of a pain that was never 
suffered— the mockery of a battle that was 
never fought? No, my brethren, be assured 
that there was, on that day, a real vindica- 
tion of Gk)d'8 insulted majesty. On that day 
there was the real transference of an avoig- 
ing hand, from the heads of the guilty to tiSe 
h^ of tne innocent On that &y one man 
died for the people, and there was an actual 
la3ring on of the iniquities of us aU. It was 
a war of strength and of suffering hi highest 
possible aggravation because the war of ele- 
ments which were infinite. The wraUi 
which millions should have borne, was all 
of it discharged. Nor do we estimate aright 
what we owe of love and obligation to the 
Saviour, till we believe, that ue whote of 
that fury, which if poured out upon the 
world, would have served its guilty genera- 
tions trough eternity— that aU of it was 
poured into the cup of expiation. 

A more adequate sense of this might not 
only serve to awaken the gratitude which 
slumbers within us, and is dead— it might 
also, through the aid of the arguiaent in my 
text, a¥raken and assure our confidence. U 
when we were enemies, Christ ventured on 
an enterprise so painfrd-^ whenloathsome 
outcasts from the sacred territory of hea- 
ven, he left the abode of his Father, and 
exchanged love, and adoration, and con- 
genial felicity among ang^ for the hatred 
and persecution of men— if; when the aoo- 
nies of the coming vengeance woe still be- 
fore him, and the dark and dreary vale of 
sufl^ring had yet to be entered upon, and he 
had to pass under the inflicticMB of that 
sword which the eternal God awakened 
a^nst his FeHow, and he had still to give 
hunself up to a death equivaloit in the 
amount of its soreness to the devouring fire, 
and the everlasting burnings, which but for 
him believers would have borne— if, when 
all this had )ret to be travelled through, he 
nevertheless, in his compassionate longing 
for the souls of men, went forth upon the 
errand of winning them to himself,- let us 
just look to Uie state of matters in heaven 



then, and compare it with the state of 
ters now. 

Christ has there ascended on the wings 
of victory— and he is now sitting at God^ 
right haiMi. amid all the purdiased triumpltt 
of his obedience— 4uid the toil, and'the ooo- 
flict, and the agony, are now over^-and 
from that throne of mediatorship to whidi 
he has been exalted, is it his present office 
to wdcome the approaches of all who camtt 
and to save to the uttermost all idio put 
their trust in him. And is it possibte, wb 
would Bskf my brethren, is it poonble that 
he who died to atone, now that he lives, 
will not live to make intercession for us? 
Can the love for men which bore him 
through a mighty and a painful saerifiee, 
not be strong enough to carry him onwards 
in peace and in triumph to its final comsam- 
mation? Will he now abandon that woik 
which his own hands have so laboriooalj 
reared?— or leave the cause for whidi be 
has already sustained the weight of sach an 
endurance, in the embryo and unfinished 
state of an abortive undertaking? Wfll he 
cast away from him the spoils of that vic- 
tory for which he bled; and how can it be 
imagined for a moment, but by soch duk 
and misgiving hearts as ours, that he whose 
love for a uankless world carried him 
through the heat and the severity of a eoft- 
test that is now ended, will ever, with the 
cold and forbidding glance of an altered 
countenance spurn an mquiring world away 
frtmihim? 

The death of a crucified Saviour, when 
beheld under sudi a view, is the firm step- 
ping stone to confidence hi a risen Saviour. 
You may learn fr<»n it that his desire and 
3rour salvation are most thoroughly at qbs. 
Of his good-will to have you into heaven, 
he has given the stnmgest pledge and de- 
monstr^ion, by consecrating, with hia own 
Mood, a way of access, through whidi ain- 
ners may draw nigh. And now, that as our 
forratmner, he is already th^re— now that 
he has gone up again to the place fiom 
which he arose— now that to the very place 
whidi he left to dk. and that, that the bar- 
rier to itB entrance uom our world may be 
moved away, he has ascended alive am in 
glory, without another death to endure, finr 
deau has no more the dommioQ over hrai— 
will ever he do any thmg to dose that en- 
trance which it has cost him so much to 
open? WMl he thus throw avray the toil 
and ^e travail of his own soul, and redaee 
to hnpotency that apparatus of reeomalia- 
tion vFhich m himself has reared, and at an 
expense^ too, equal to the jpenanee of msDy 
millions through eternity f What he died to 
begin, will he not now live to carry for- 
ward; and will not the love which couid 
force a way through the grave to Its ac- 
complishments— now Uiat it has reached 
the summit of triumph and of elevation 
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which he at present occtipiea, bunt forth 
and around the field of that mighty enter- 
prise, which was begun in deepest suffering, 
and will end in full and finish^ glory? 

This is a good argument in all the stages 
of a man's Christianitjr. Whethw he has 
found, or is only seeking— whether he be 
in a state of faith, or in a state of inquiry— 
whether a believer like Paul and. many of 
the disciples that he was addressing, or an 
earnest and convinced sinner gropinff the 
way of deliverance, and labounn|^ to be at 
rest, thiere may be made to emanate from 
the present circumstances of our Saviour, 
and the position that he now occupies, an 
argument either to perpetuate the confi- 
dence where it is, or to inspire it where it 
is not If, when an enemy, I was reconciled, 
and that too by his death — ^if he laid down 
his )ife to remove an obstacle in the way of 
my salvation, how much more, now that he 
has taken it up, will he not accomplish that 
salvation ? It is just fulfilling his own desire. 
It is just prospering forward the very <^use 
that his heart is set upon. It is just follow- 
ing out the facilities which he himself has 
opened— and marching onward in glorious 
procession, to the consummation of those 
triamphs, for which he had to struggle his 
way through a season of difiicuhies that are 
now over. It is thus that the believer rea- 
sons himsdf into a steadier assurance than 
before— and peace may be made to flow 
through his heart like a mighty river— and 
resting on the foundation of Christ, he 
comes to fed himself in a sure and wealthy 
plaoe---and the good-will of the Saviour 
rises into an undoubted axiom— so as to 
chase awnv all his distrust, wttd cause him 
to delight himself greatly in the riches of 
his present grace, and in the brig^itening 
certainty of his comhig salvation. 

And this view of the matter is not only 
fitted to heighten the confidence that is al- 
ready formed— but ahK) to originate the con- 
fidence that needs to be inspired. It places 
the herald of salvation on a secure and lofty 
vantage ground. It seals and authenticates 
the ofSer with which he is intrusted— and 
with which he may go round' amon^ the 
guiltiest of tiiis world's population. It en- 
ables him to say, that for guilt even in the 
reason of its most proud and unrepentant 
defiance, did Christ give himself up unto 
the death— and that to guilt even m this 
8^ of hardihood^ Christ in prosecution of 
his own woric has commissioned hun to go 
with the overtures of purchased mercy — 
and should the guilt which has stood its 
fround against me threatenings of power, 
feel softened and arrested by pity's prevent- 
ing call, may the preacher of forgiveness 
affinn in his Master's name, that he, who 
for the chief of sinners, bowed himself down 
^n^ the sacrifice, wHl not now, that he has 
AnsGQ a Prince and a Saviour, stamp a nul- 
3D 
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lity upon tiiat contest, the trhunph of which 
is awaitmg him ; but the bitterness of which 
has passed away. He will not turn with 
mdifierence and distaste fhnn that very fhiit 
which he himsdf has fou^ for. But if for 
guilt in its full impenitency, he dyed his 
garments, and waded through the arena of 
ccmtest and of blood— then should the most 
abandoned of her children begin a contrite 
movement towards him, it is not he who 
will either break the prop for which he 
feels, or quendi his in&nt aspiration. He 
will look to him as the travail of his own 
souL and in him he will be satisfied. 

We know not what the measure of the 
sinfulness is of any who now hear us. But 
we know, &at however foul his depravity, 
and however deep the crimson dye of hiW 
manifold iniquities may be, the measure of 
the gospel warrant reaches even unto him. 
It was to make an inroad on the territory 
of Satan, and reclaim from it a kingdom 
unto himself, that Christ died^ — and I speak ^ 
to the farthest off in guilt and alienation 
amongst you — ^take the overture of peace 
that is now brought to your door, and you 
wiU add to that kingdom which he came to 
establish^ and take away from that king- 
dom which he came to desteoy. The free- 
nees of this Gospel has the honour of him 
who liveth and was dead for its guarantee. 
The security of the sinner and the glory 
of the Saviour, are at one. And with the 
spnrit of a monarch who had to fight his 
way to the dominion which was lightfully 
his own, will he hail the returning alle- 

giance of every rebd, as a new accession to 
is triumphs, as another trophy to the might 
and the glory of his great unaertaking. 

But, amid all this ktitude of call and of 
invitation, let me press upon you that alter- 
native character of the Gospd, to which I 
have often adverted. I have tried to make 
known to you, how its encouragements 
rise the one above the other to him who 
moves towards it But it has its correspond- 
ing terrors and severities, which also rise 
the one above the other to him who moves 
away firom it. If the transgressor will not 
be recalled by the invitation which I have 
now made known to him, he will be rivet- 
ted thereby into deeper and more hopdeas 
condenmation. If the ofil^r of peace qe not 
entertahied by him, then, m the rery pro- 
portion of its largeness and generosity, will 
the provocation be of his insulting treat- 
ment in having rejected it Out of tiie 
mouth of the l&n d man there cometh a 
two-edged sword, 'niere is pardon free as 
the light of heaven to all who will. There 
is wrath, accumulated tmd uretrievable 
wrath, to all who will not '^Kias the Son, 
therefore, lest he be an^ry, and ye perish 
from the way : when his wrath is kindled 
but a littie, blessed ,9^ ja^^^fe^Jifho put 
their trust in him.'* ^ , 
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R to the QKMitdddBiveofallcalciilstioiu 
to put off the acceptance of the Gospel, be- 
^ oatise dT its freeness— and becanse it is ftee 
' 8t*fdl times— and because the present you 
think may be the time of your tmeonoem 
aoad Vberty, and some distant ftiture be the 
ttee of your retom through that door 
which will still be open for yon. The door 
of Christ's Mediatorship is ever open, tin 
death pats its unchangeable seal upon 3ronr 
eternity. But the door of vonr own heart, 
if you are not receiving him, is shut at 
this moment, and every day is it fbdng 
and fastening more closely— ^and long ere 
death summon you awajr, may it at length 
settle immoveably upon its hinges, and the 
voice of him who standeth without, and 
knocketh, may be unheard by the spiritual 
ear— end, therefore, you are not made to 
feel too much, though you feel as earnestly 
as if now or never was the alternative on 
which you were suspended. It is not 
>nongh, that the Word of God, compared 
to a hammer, be weighty and powerful 
The material on which it works must be 
capable of an impression. It is not enough, 
that there be a Ares and forcible api^ica- 
tion. There must be a willing subject 
You are unwilling now, and therefore it is 
that conversion does not follow. To-mor- 
row the probability is, that vou will be still 
more unwilling — and, therefore, though the 
application be the same, the conversion Is 
stiU zt a greater distance away from you. 
And thus, while the application continues 
the same, the subject hardens, and a good 
result is ever becoming more and more 
milikely— end thus may it go on till you 
arrive upon the bed of yoxu last sicki^ss, 
at the confines of eternity— and what I 
would ask, is the kind of willingness that 
comes upon yon then ? Willing to escape 
the pain of hell— this you are now. but vet 
not willing to be a Christian. Willing that 
the fire and your bodily sensations be 
kept at a distance from eadi other— thia 
you are now, for who of you at ineaent 
would thrust his hand among the flames ? 
Willing that the frame of your animal sen- 
sibilities ^all meet with nothing to wound 
or torture it-^this is willingness of whidi 
the lower animals, incapable of rdigioo. 
are yet as capable as yourself. You will 
be as willing then for d^iveranoe from 
material torments as you can be now— but 
there is a willingness vMth you want now, 
and which, in all likelihood, will then be 
still more beyond the reach of your attain- 
ment If the free Gospel do not meet with 
your willingness now to accept and sub- 
mit to it, neither may it then. And I know 
not, my brethren, what has been your ex- 
perience in death-beds, but sure I am, that 
both among the agonies of mortid disease, 
^d the terrors of the malefactor's cell, 
Chnst may be offered, and the offer be 
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sadly and soUenly put away. The five 
proclamation is hc^ without one accom- 
panying charm— end the man who refused 
to lay hold of it through life, finds, that ia 
the impoteney of his expiring grasp, he 
cannot apprehend it And O, if you but 
knew how often the word of faith may fall 
from the minister, and the work of &ith be 
left undone upon the dying man, never 
would you so postpone the purposes of se- 
riousness, or look forward to the last week 
of your abode upon earth as to the oon?e- 
nient season for whiding up the conoenB 
of a neglected eternity. 

If you look attentively to the text, voo 
will find that there is something more Umd 
a shade of difierenoe between bemg recon- 
ciled and being saved. Reconciliation is 
sp<dcen of as an event that has aheady 
happened— salvation as an event that is to 
come. The one event may lead to the 
other; but tfa^re is* a real distinction be- 
tween them. It is tru^ that the salvatkm 
instanced in the preceding verse, is salva- 
vation from wrath. But it is the wrath 
whkh is incurred by those who havesin- 
ned wilfnlly, aft^ they had come to the 
knowledge of the truth— ^ when there re- 
mahieth no more sacrifice for nn, butt 
certain fearful loddng for of judffment and 
fiery indignation, wmch shall devour the 
adversaries." Jesus Christ will save us 
from this by savUig us from ^- He who 
hath reooncded U8byhisdmih,will,byhis 
life, aocomplish for us this salvation. Be- 
oonciliatioQ is not salvation. It is only the 
portal to it Justification is not the end of 
Christ's poming— it is only the means to 
an ultimate attamment By his death he 
pacified the hiwgiver. By his life he puri- 
fies the sinner. The one work is finished. 
The other is not so, but it is only going on 
unto perfection. And this is the secret of 
that unwillingness which I have already 
touched upon. There is a willingness that 
God would hft off from their persons the 
hand of an avenger. But ihue is not a 
willingness Uiat Christ would lay upon 
thdr persons the hand of a sanctifier. The 
motive for him to apprehend them is to 
make them holy. But they care not to ap- 
prdiend that for which they are appre- 
hended. They see not that the use of the 
new dispensation, is for them to be restored 
to the image they have lost, and, for this 
purpose to be purged from their old sins. 
This is the point on which they are in 
darkness— ''and they love the darkness 
rather than the light, because their deeds 
are evil" They are at all times willing for 
the reward without the service. But they 
are not willing for the reward and the ser- 
vice together. The willingness for the one 
they always have. But the willingness for 
both they never have. They have it not 
to-day-*^ it is not the operation of time 
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that will put it in them Uymorrow. Nor 
will disease pst it in. Nor wffi age put it 
in. Nor wiU the tokens of dwth put it in. 
Nor will the war and territ* view of eter- 
nity put it in. It may call out into a livelier 
sensation thaq before, a wiUingnesi for the 
reward. But it will neither iiMpire a taste 
nor a willingness for the service. A dis- 
taste for God and godlmess, as it was the 
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reigning and paramount principle of his 
life, 80 may it be the reigning and para- 
mount principle of his death-bed. As it 
envenomed every breath which he drew, 
so may it envenom his last— and the spirit 
going forth to the God who gave it, with 
all the ounity that it evor had, God will 
deal with it as with an enemy. 



SERMON IV. 
T%e Re$tle$9nett of hMman AmhUian. 



*Howiaj7^tomjMal,FlMaitbirdto7ourmoaiitaiBt---OthatIliaddiewiiigiof adoT^ I nair 
flyawty, and be it rait**— PnlM si. 1. and hr. 6. 



To all those who are conversant in the 
scenery of external nature, it is evident, 
that an object to be seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage must be placed at a certain distance 
from the 63re of the observer, lliepoor 
man's hut, though all within be ragffedness 
and disorder, and aU around it be raD of the 
most nauseous and disgusting spectacles — 
yet, if seen at a sufficient distonos, may ap- 
pear a sweet and interesting cottage. That 
fidd where the thistle grows, and the face 
of which is deformed by the wild exuber- 
ance of a rank and pernicious vegetation, 
may ddigbt the eye of a distant spectator 
by the loveliness of its verdure. That lake, 
whose waters are corrupted, and whose 
banks poison the air by their marshy and 
putrid exhalations, may charm the eye of 
an enthusiast, who views it fhmi an adjoin- 
ing eminence, and dwells with rapture on 
the quietness of its surilMse, and on the 
beau^ of its outline—its sweet border 
fringed with the gajrest colouring of Na- 
ture, and on which spring lavishes its finest 
ornaments. All is tne eflect of distanoa It 
floftens the hnsh and disgusting featuresof 
^svery object What is gross and ordinary, 
it ean &t&m in the most romantic attrac- 
tions. The country hamlet it can transform 
iBto a paradise of beauty, in spite of the 
tbominations that are at every door, and 
the angry brawlings of the men and the 
women who occupy it All that is loath- 
«Mne aud oflbnsive, is softened down by the 
power of distance. You see the smoke 
^Bg in fantastic wreaths through the pure 
air, and the village spire peeping from among 
the thick verdure of the trees, which embo- 
som it The fancy of our sentimentalist 
"wdis with pleasure and peace and piety 
<nipply their delightful associations to com- 
plete the harmony of the picture. 

This principle may serve to explain a 
Ming which some of you who now hear 
rac inay have experienced. On a fine day. 



when the sun threw its unclouded splen- 
dours over a whole neighbourhood, did von 
never form a wish that your place could be 
transferred to some distant and more beau- 
tiful part of the landscape? Did the idea 
never rise in your fancy, that the people 
who sport on yon sunny bank are happier 
than voursdf— that 3rou would like to be 
buried in that distant ^ve, and forget, for a 
while^ in silence and m sditude, the distrac- 
tions of the world— -that you would like to 
repose by yon beautiful nvulet, and soothe 
every anxiety of your heart by the gentle- 
ness of its murmurs— that you would like 
to transport yourself to the distance of miles, 
and there enjoy the peace which resides in 
some sweet uid sheltered concealment? In 
a word, was there no secret aspiration of the 
soul for another place than what you actu* 
ally occupied? Instead of resting hi the 
qmet enjoyment of your present situation, 
aid not your wishes wander abroad and 
around you — and werenot you ready to ex- 
claim vnth the Psahnist in the text, " O that 
I had the wings of a dove; for I would fiy 
to yond^ mountam, and be at rest ?" 

But what is of most importance to be ob- 
served is, that even when you have reached 
the mountain, rest is as far from you as ever. 
As you get nearer the wished-(or spot, the 
fairy endiantnients in which distance had 
arrayed h, gradually disappear ; when you 
at last arrive at your object, the illusion is 
entirely dissipated \ and you are grieved to 
find, that you have carried the same princi- 
ple of restlessness and discontent along with 
you. 

Now, what is true of a natural landscape, 
is also true of that moral landstMe^vmUk 
is presen&d to the eye of the mind when H 
contemplates human life, and casts a wide 
survey over the face of human society. The 
position which I myself occupy is seen and 
felt with aU ito disadvantages. Its vexationf 
come home to my feelings with all the oer 
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tainty 6f e^qperieaoe. I see it before mine 
eyes witli a vision so near and intimate, as 
to admit of no colouring, and to preclude the 
exercise of fancy. It is only in tiboee situa- 
tions which are without roe, where the prin- 
ciple of deception operates, and where the 
vacancies of an imperfect experience are 
filled i^) by the power of imagmation. ever 
ready to summon the fairest forms of^ pure 
and unmingled enjoyment It is all resolva- 
ble, as before, into the principle of distaiice. 
I am too far removea to see the smaller 
features of the object which I contemplate. 
I overlook the operation of those minuter 
causesj which expose every situation of hu- 
man life to the inroads of misery and dis- 
appomtmen t Mine eye can only take in the 
broader outlines of the object before me, 
and it consigns to fancy the task of filling 
them up with its finest colouring. 

Am I unlearned? I fed the disgrace of 
iterance, and siffh fbr the name and the 
distinctions of phuosophy. Do I stand upon 
a literary eminence? I feel the vexations of 
rivalship, and could almost renounce the 
splendours of my dear-bought reputation 
for the peace and shelter which insigni- 
ficance bestows. Am I poor? I riot in 
fancy upon the gratifications of luxury, and 
think how great I would be, if invested with 
all the consequence of wealth and of pa- 
tronage. Am I rich? I sicken at the de- 
ceitful splendour which surrounds me, and 
am at times tempted to think, that I would 
have been happier far, if, born to a humbler 
station, I had been trained to the peace and 
innocence of poverty. Am I immersed in 
business? I repine at the fatiflrues of em- 
ployment, and envy the lot of those who 
have every hour at their disposal, and can 
spend all their time in the sweet relaxations 
of amusement and society. Am I exempted 
from the necessity of exertion ? I feel the 
oorroding anxieties of indolence, and atr 
tempt in vain to escape that weariness and 
disgust which useful and regular occupation 
can alone save me from. Am I single? I 
feel the dreariness of solitude, and my fancy 
warms at the conception of a dear and do- 
mestic cu^le. Am I embroiled in the cares 
of a family? I am tormented with the per- 
verseness or ingratitude of those around 
roe ; and sigh in all the bitterness of repent- 
ance, oyer the rash and irrecover^le step 
by which I have renounced for ever the 
charms of independence. 

This, in fact, is the grand principle of hu- 
man ambition, and it serves to explain both 
its restlessness and its vanity. What is pre- 
sent is seen in all its minuteness, and we 
overlook not a single article in tBe train of 
little drawbacks, and difficulties and disap- 
pointments. What is distant is seen under 
a broad and general aspect, and the illu- 
sions of fancy are substituted in those places 
which we cannot fill up with the detaUs of 



actual obsenratioo. What is preset GUsme 
with disgust What is distant allures me 
to enterprise, t sigh for an oflloe, the bus- 
ness of which is more congenial to my tem- 
per. I 6x mine eye on some lofty emmenoe 
m the scale of preferm^t I spurn at the 
condition which I now occupy, and I look 
around me and above ine. The perpetual 
tendency is not to enjoy his actual podtaoB, 
but to get away from it — and not an indivi- 
dual amongst us who does not every day of 
his life join in the aspiration of the nalmtst 
" O that I had the wings of a dove, that I 
may fly to yonder mountain, and be at 
rest" 

But ihie truth is, that we never rest Uie 
most regular and stationary being on the faee 
of the earth, h^ something to look forward 
to, and something to aspire after. He must 
r^llze that sum to which he annexes the 
idea of a competency. He must add that 
piece of ground which he thinks necessary 
to complete the domain of which he is tl» 
proprietor. He must secure that office whidi 
confers so much honour and emolument 
upon the holder. Even after every eflfort 
of personal ambition is exhausted, he has 
friends and children to provide for. The 
care of those who are to come after him, 
lands him in a never-ending train of hope& 
and wishes, and anxieties. O that I could 
gain the vote and the patronage of this ho- 
nourable acquaintance— or, that I could se- 
cure the political influence of that great man 
who honours roe with an occasional call, 
and addressed me the other day with a cor- 
diality which was quite bewitching— or that 
my young friend could succeed in his com- 

ritition for the lucrative vacancy to whidi 
have been looking forward, for years, with 
all the eagerness which distance and uncer- 
tainty could inspire— or that we could 6x 
the purposes of that capricious and unac- 
countable wanderer, who. of late indeed has 
been very particular in nis attentions, and 
whose connection we actoowledge, in se- 
cret, would be an honour and an advantage 
to our ftimily— or, at all events, let me hea^ 
wealth and aggrandizement on that son, who 
is to be the representative of my naroa and 
is to perpetuate that dynasty which I nave 
had the glory of establishing. 

This rostless ambition is not peculiar to 
any one class of society. A court only 
o^rs to one's notice a more exalted theatre 
for the play of rivalship and political en- 
terprise. In the bosom of a cottage, yoa 
may witness the operation of the very same 
principle, only directed to objects of greater 
insignificance — and though a place for my 
girl, or an apprenticeship for my boy, beaU 
that I aspire after, yet an enlight^ed ob- 
server of^ the human character will per- 
ceive in it the same eagerness of competi- 
tion, the same jealousy, the same malicious 
attempts to undermine the succ^s of a more 
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Ukely pretender, the samebtuy train oTpas- 
■10118 and anxieties which animate the ex- 
ertions of him who strufff^les for precedency 
in the cabinet, and lifts his ambitious eye to 
Che management of an empire. 

This is the universal property of our na- 
ture. In the whole circle of your experience, 
did you ever see a man sit down to the full 
enjoyment of the present, without a hope 
or a wish unsatisfied? Did he carry in his 
mind no reference to futurity — no longing 
of the soul after some remote or inaccessible 
object— no day-dream whieh played its en- 
cbantments around him, and which, even 
when accomplished, left him nothing more 
than the delirium of a momentary triumph 1 
Did you never see himj^after the bright illu- 
sions of noTdty wdre over>-wheA the pre- 
sent object had lost its charm, and the dis- 
tant begun to practise its allurements— when 
some gay vision of futurity had hurried him 
on to a new enterprise, and in the fatigues 
of a restless ambition, he felt a bosom as 
oppressed with care, and a heart as anxious 
and dissalisfied as ever? 

This is.the true, though the curious, and 
I had almost said, the fiircical picture of hu- 
man life. Look mto the heart whi^ is the 
seat >of feeling, and yon there perceive a 
perpetual tendency to enjoyment, but not 
enjoyment itself— the cheerftilness of hope, 
bnt not the happiness of actual posses- 
sion. The present is but an instant of 
time. The moment you call it your own, 
it abandons you. It is not the actual sensa- 
tion which occupies the mind. It is what is 
to come next Man lives in Aiturity. The 
pleasuraUe feeling of the moment forms al- 
most no part of his happhiess. It is not the 
reality of to-day which interests his heart 
It is the vision of to-morrow. It is the dis- 
tant object on which fancy has thrown its de- 
ceitful splendpur. When to-morrow comes, 
the animating hope is transformed into the 
dull and insipid reality. As the distant ob- 
iect draws near, it becomes cold and taste- 
less, and uninteresting. The only way in 
which the mmd can support itself^ is by re- 
curring . to some new anticipation. This 
may give buoyancy for a time— but it will 
share the fate of all its predecessors, and be 
the addition of another folly to the wretched 
train of disappointments that have gone be- 
fore it 

What a curious object of contemplation 
to a superior being, who casts an eye over 
this lower world, and surveys the busy, 
restless, and unceasing operations of the 
people who swarm upon its surface. Let 
him select any one individual amongst us, 
and confine his attention to him as a speci- 
men of the whole. Let him pursue him 
through the intricate variety of his move- 
ments, for he is never stationary ; see him 
with his eye fixed upon some distant ob- 
ject, and struggling to arrive at it; see him 
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preanng forward to some eminence whidi 
perpetually recedes away from him; see 
the inexplicable being, as he runs in full 
pursuit of some glittering bauble, and on 
the moment he reaches it, throws it behind 
him, and it is forgotten; see him unmindful 
of bis past experi^ce, and hurrying his 
footsteps to some new object with um same 
eagerness and rapidity as ever ; compare the 
ecstacy of hope with the lifelessness of pos- 
session, and observe the whole history of 
his day to be made up of one fatiguing race 
of vanity, and restlessness, and disappoint- 
ment; 

** And, like Ura glittering of an idiot*! toy. 

Doth Fuioj mock hit towi." 
To complete the unaccountable history, 
let us look to its termination. Man is irre- 
gular in his movements, but this does not 
hinder the regularity of Nature. Time will 
not stand still to look at us. It moves at its 
own invariable pace. The winged moments 
fly in swift succession over us. The great 
luminaries which are suspended on h^h, 
perform their cycles in the heaven. The 
sun describes his circuit in the firmament, 
and the space of a few revolutions will bring 
every man among us to his destiny. The 
decree passes abroad against the poor chUd 
of infetuation. It meets him in the full ca- 
reer of hope and of enterprise. He sees the 
dark curtain of mortality falling upon the 
world, and upon all its interests. That 
busy, restless heart, so crowded with its 
plans, and feelings, and anticipations, for- 
gets to play, and all its fluttering anxieties 
are humea for ever. 

Where, then, is that resting-place which 
the Paedmist aspired after ? What are we 
to mean by that mountain, that wilderness, 
to which he prayed that the wings of a dove 
may convey him, afar from the noise and 
distractions of the world, and hasten his 
escape from the windy storm, and the tem- 
pest ? Is there no object, in the whole round 
of human enjoyment, which can give rest 
to the agitated spirit of man? Will he not 
sit down in the fuhiess of contentment, after 
he has reached it, and bid a final adieu to 
the cares and fatigues of ambition ? Is this 
longing of the mind a principle of his na- 
ture, wnich no gratification can extinguish ? 
Must it condemn him to perpetual agitation, 
and to the wild impulses of an ambition 
which is never satisfied ? 

We allow that exercise is the health of 
the mind. It is better to engage in a trifling 
pursuit, if innocent, than to watch the me- 
lancholy progress of time, and draff out a 
weary existence in all the languor of a con- 
suming indolence. But nobody will deny 
that it is better still, if the pursuit in which 
we are engaged be not a trifling one — if it 
conducts to some lasting ff ratification— if it 
leads to some object, the possession of 
which confers more happiness than the 
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mere pro8peci-4f the mere pleasure of the 
ehase is not the only recompense— hut 
where, m addition to this, we secure some 
reward proportioned to tne ftitigue of tiie 
exercise, wad that justifies the eaffemess 
with which we embariced in it So long as 
the exercise is innocent, better do something 
than be idle: but better etill, when the 
something we do, leads to a valuable and 
important termination. Any thing rather 
than the ignoble condition of that mind 
which feels the burden of itself— and which 
knows not how to dispose of the weary 
hours that hang so oppressivdy upon it 
But there is eerttunly a ground of preference 
in the objects which intite us to exertion — 
and better far to fix upon that object which 
leaves happiness and satisfaction behind it, 
than dissipate your vigour in a pursuit 
which termuiates in nothing — and where 
the mere pleasure of occupation is the only 
circumstance to recommend it When we 
talk of the vanity of ambition, we do not 
propose to extinguish the principles of our 
nature, but to give tiiem a more useful and 
exalted direction. A state of hope and of 
activity is the element of man— and all that 
we propose, is to withdraw his hopes from 
the deceitful objects of fancy, and to engage 
his activity in the pursuit of real and per- 
mancint enjo3rments. 

Man must have an object to look forward 
to. Without this incitement the mind lan- 
guishes. It is thrown out of its dement, 
and, in this unnatural suspension of its 
powers, it feels a dreariness, and a discom- 
fort, far more unsufierable than it ever ex- 
perienced from the visitations of a real or 
positive calamity. If such an object does 
not offer, he wul create one fbr himself. 
The mere possession of wealth, and of all 
its enjoyments, will not satisfy nim. Pos- 
session carries along with it the dulness of 
certainty, and to escape fh)m this duhiess, 
he will transform it into an uncertainty— he 
will embark it in a hazardous speculation, 
or he will stake it at the gamins-table ; ana 
from no other principle than that he may 
eifchange the lifelessness of possession, for 
the animating sensations of hope and of en- 
terprise. It is a paradox in the moral con- 
stitution of man; but the experience of 
every day confirms it— that man follows 
what he knows to be a delusion, with as 
much eagerness, as if he were assured of its 
reality. Put the question to him, and he 
will tell you, that if you were to lay before 
him all the profits which his fancy antici- 
pates, he would long as much as ever for 
some new speculation ; or, in other words, 
be as much dissatisfied as ever with the po- 
sitibn which he actually occupies— and yet, 
with h'la eye perfectly open to this circum- 
stance, wUl he embark every power of his 
Vnind in the chase of what he knows to be 
a mockery and a phantom. 



Now. to find fault with man for Oeplei- 
sure wnich he derives firom the mere ex- 
citement of a distant Object, would be to 
tnd fault with the constitution of his natme. 
It is not the general principle of his activity 
which I condemn. It is the direct of 
that activity to a usdees and unprofitable 
object The mere happmess of the purait 
does not supersede the choice of the object 
Even tiiough you were to keep religkm out 
of sight altogether, and bring the coDdoet 
of man to the test m worldly jnrinciplei, yen 
still presuppose a ground of preiineiiee in 
the object Why & the part of the sober 
and industrious tradesman preferred totbst 
of the dissipated gambler? Both feel Oe 
delights, bf a mind fully occupied with 
something to excite uid to animate. Bet 
the exertions of the one lead to the safb en- 
joyment of a competency. The exertion 
of the other lead to an object which, at ben, 
is precarious, and ofien land you in thehcv- 
rors of poverty and disgrace. The men 
pleasure of exertion is not enough.to jiwi^ 
every kind of it : you must look forward to 
the object and the termination— and it is 
the judicious choice of the object whidi, 
even hi the estimation of worldly wisdoo, 
forms the great point of distinction betwixt 
prudence and fbUy . Now, all that I a* of 
you, is to extend the application of the flame 
principle to a life of religion. Compare the 
wisdom of the children of light, with the 
wisdom of a blind and worldly generatioD; 
the prudence of the Christian who laboun 
for immortality, with the prudence of him 
who labours for the objects of a vain aod 
perishable ambition. Contrast the littleneM 
of time, with the greatness of eternity— the 
restless and unsatisfymg pleasures of the 
world, with the enj03rments of heaven, w 
pure, so substantial, so unfadrng^-and m 
me which plays the higher game— be, all 
whose anxiety is frittered away on thepw^ 
suits of a scene that is ever shiftiog, aod 
ever transitory ; or he, who contemplate 
the life of man hi all its magnitude; who 
acts upon the wide and comprehensive eiw^ 
vey of its mterests, and takes into hiaeA- 
mate the mighty roll of innumerable !««•• 

There is no restmg-plaoe to be found on 
this side of time. It is the doctrine of the 
Bible, and all experience loudly proclaim* 
it I do not ask you to listen to tbettwt 
plamts of the poor, or the murmura of the 
disappointed. Take your lesson ^romW 
veriest favourite of fortune. See him placw 
in a prouder eminence than he ever aapW* 
after. See him arrayed in brighter cohHW 
than ever dazzled his early imafinatioo- 
See him surrounded with all the bomaff 
that fame and flattery can hestow— aMW" 
ter you have suffered this parading exterw 
to practise its deceitf ulness upon you, enw 
into his solitude— mark his busy, reaXm 
dissatisfied eye, as it wanders uncertain on 
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ewery otjeet— enter into his mind, and tell 
me if repose or enjoyment be there; see 
him the ^oor victim of chagrin and disquie- 
tude — mark his heart as it nauseates the 
sploidoar which encompasses him—and 
teQ me, if you have not learned, in the 
truest and miost aflfecting characters, that 
even in the full tide of a triumphant ambi- 
tion, "man laboiffs for the meat which 
perinieth, and for the food which satisfieth 
not" 

What meaneth this restlessness of our 
natare? What meaneth this unceasing ac- 
tivity which longs for exercise and employ- 
raeDt even after every object is gained, 
wliicn first roused it to enterprise? What 
mean those unmeasurable longings, which 
no gratification can extinguish, ana which 
still continue to agitate the heart of man, 
evm in the fuhiess of plenty and of ehjoy- 
ment If they mean any thiiiff at aU, thev 
mean, that all which this worid can offer, fs 
not enough to fill up his capacity for hap- 
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E mess— that time is too mmll for him, and 
e is born for something beyond it—that 
the scene of his earthly existence is too 
limited, and he is formed to expatiate in a 
wider and a grander theatre— that a nobler 
desthiy is reserved for him— and that to 
accomplish the purpose of his being, he 
must soar above the littleness of the world, 
and aim at a loftier prize. 

It forms the peculiar honour and excel- 
lence of religion, that it accommodates to 
this property of our nature— that it holds 
out a prize suited to our high calling— that 
there is a grandeur in its objects, which 
can fill and surpass the imagination— that it 
dignifies the present scene by connecting it 
with eternity— that it reveals to the eye of 
fiiith the glories of an unperishable world— 
and how, from tiie high eminences of hea- 
ven, a doud of witnesses are looking down 
upon earth, not as a scene for the petty 
anxieties of time, but as a splendid theatre 
for the ambition of immortal spirits. 



BERMON V. 
The tramiiory Naiwe ofvitibU Tldngi. 

■^Tbe Uiiiigi that an Men m tempofiL*'— 2 CcritUkimu br, I& 



The assertion that the things which are 
9en are temporal, holds true in the abso- 
lute and universal sense of it 'nieyhada 
beginning, and they will have an end. 
Should we go upwards through the stream 
of ages that are past, we come to a time 
whea they were not Should we go on- 
ward thnmgh the stream of ages that are 
before us, we come to a time when they 
will be no more. It is mdeed a most mys- 
toious flight which the imagination ven- 
tures upon, when it goes ba<£ to the eter- 
nity that is behind us— when it mounts its 
aecending way through the millions and 
the millions of years mat are BJneady gone 
through^ and stop where it may, it finds the 
line m its marcn always lengtheninjg; be- 
ycmd it, and losing itself in the obscurity of 
as far removed a distance as ever. It soon 
reaches the commencement of visiUe thing& 
or that pdut of its progress when God 
made t^e heavms and the earth. They had 
a beginnuig, but God had none; and what 
a wondeif ul field for the &ncy to expatiate 
on, when we get above the era of created 
worlds, and tmnk of that period when, in 
respect of all that is visible, ^e immensity 
around us was one vast and unpeopled soli- 
tude. But God was there in his dwelling- 
phiee, for it is said of him that he inhabits 
eternity; and the Son of God was there, for 
we readof the gfory which he had with the 



Father before the world was. The mind 
cannot sustain itself under the burden of 
these lofty contemplations. It cannot lift 
the curtain which shrouds the past eternity 
of God. But it is good for the soul to be 
humbled under a sense of its incapacity. It 
is gfood to realize the impression which too 
often abandons us, that he made us, and not 
we ourselves. It is good to feel how all 
that is temporal lies in passive and pros- 
trate sulxNPdination before the will of the un- 
created God. It is good to know how little 
a portion it is that we see of him and of 
his mysterious ways. It is good to lie at 
the foet of his awful and unknown majesty 
—and while secret things belong to bun, it 
is good to briuff with us all the helplessness 
and docili^ of chikbren to those revealed 
lessons which belong to us and to our chil- 
dren. • 
But this is not the sense m which the 
temporal nature of visiUe things is taken 
up by the Apostle. It isnotthatthefeisa 
time past m which they did not exist— but 
there is a time to eone in which they will 
exist no more. He calls them temporal^ 
because die time and the duration of thehr 
existence will have an end. Hiseye is full 
upon futurity. It is the passing away of 
visible things in the time that is to corner 
and the ever during* imture of invisible 
things through the eternity that is to come. 
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which the Apostle is contemplating. Now, 
on this one point we say nothing about the 
positive annihilation of the matter of visible 
things. There is reason for believing, that 
6ome of the matter of our present bodies 
may exist in those more glorified and trans- 
formed bodies which we are afterwards to 
occuny. And for any thing we know, the 
roatm of the present world, and of Uie pre- 
sent system may exiat in those new havens 
and that new earth, wherein dwelleth ri|^h- 
teousness. There may be a transfiguration 
of matter without a destruction of itr-and, 
therefore it is, that when we assert with 
the Apostle in the text, how Qungs seen 
are temporal, we shall not sav more than 
that the substance of these thin^ if not 
consigned back again to the nothmg from 
which they had emerged, will be employed 
in the formation of omer things totally dif- 
ferent—that the change will ^ so great, as 
that all old things may be said to have 
passed away, and all things to become new 
— that after the wreck of the last conflagra- 
tion, the desolated scene will be re-peopled 
with other objects ; the righteous will live 
in another world, and the eye of the glori- 
fied body will open on another field of con- 
templation from that which is now visible 
around us. 

Now, in this sense of the word femporaL 
the assertion of my text may be carried 
round to all that is visible. Even thoseob- 
jects which men are most apt to count upon 
as unperishable, because, without any sensi- 
hLe decay, they have stood the lapse of 
many ages, will not weather tiie lapse of 
eternity. This ealth vnll be burnt up. The 
light of yonder sun will be extinguished. 
TheBe stars will cease from their twink- 
ling. The heavens will pass away as a 
scroll— and as to those solid and enormous 
masses which, like the firm world we tread 
upon, roll in miehty circuit through the 
immensity around us, it seems the sdmnn 
language of revelation of one and all of 
them, that from the face of him who sitteth 
on the throne, the earth and the heavens 
will fly away, and there vnll be found no 
place for them. 

Even apart from the Bible, the eye of 
observation can witness, in some of the 
hardest and firmest materials of Uie present 
system, the evidence of its approadiing dis- 
solution. What more striking, for example, 
than the natural changes which take place 
on the surface of the world, and which 
prove that the strongest of Nature's ele- 
ments must, at last, yield to the operation 
of time and of decay— that yonder towering 
mountain, though propped by the rocky 
battlements which surround it, must at last 
sink under the power of corruption— that 
every year brings it nearer to its end— that 
at tins nmment^ it is wasting silently away, 
and letting itself down fiom the lofty emi- 
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nence i^hich it now occupies— that the tor- 
rent which falla from its side never caau 
to consume its substance, and to carry it 
off in the form of sediment to the ocean— 
tiiat the frost which assails it in the winter 
loosens the solid rock, d^aches it in pieca 
from the mam precipice, and makes it M 
in firagments to its base— that the power 
of the weather scales ofi* the most flintj 
materials, and that the wind of hetTea 
scatters them in dust over the surroundiof 
country — that even though not anticipated 
by the sudden and awful convulsions of the 
day of God's wrath, nature contains within 
itself the rudiments of decay— that cfoy 
hill must be levelled with the fdains, and 
every plain be swept away by the constant 
operation of the rivers which run through 
it — and that, unless renewed by the band 
of the Almighty, the earth on which we 
are now treading must disi^pear in the 
mighty roll of ages and of centuries. We 
cannot take our flight to other workla^ or 
have a near view of the changes to which 
they are liable. But surely S this world 
which, with its miffhty apparatus of conti- 
nents and islands, looks so healthful and » 
firm after the wear of many centuries, is 
posting visibly to its end, we may be pre- 
pared to believe that the principles of des- 
truction are also at work in other pro- 
vinces of the visible creation— and that 
though of old God laid the foundation of 
the earth, and the heavens are the work of 
his hands, yet they diall perish ; yet, all 
of them shall wax old like a garment, and 
as a vesture shall he change ihem, andth^ 
shall be changed. 

We should be out of place in all this style 
of observation, did we not follow it up with 
the sentiment of the Psahnist, " These shall 
perii^, but thou shalt endure ; for ^oo art 
the same, and thy years have no e&i" 
What a lofty conception does it give w of 
the majesty of God, when we think how he 
sits above, and presides in high auUiority 
over this mighty series of changes— when 
after sinking under our attempts, ft) tnoe 
him through the eternity tiiat is behind, we 
look on the present system of tbmg&, and 
are taught to believe that it is but a ODfjb 
step m the march of his grand admjnistm- 
tions through the eternity that is before us 
—when we think of this goodly uniTcrs^ 
summoned mto being to serve some tein- 
poranr evolution of his preat and mysten- 
ous pian— when we thinx of the time when 
it shall be broken up, and out of its di0O^ 
dered fraffments other scenes and other 
systems Aall emerge— flurdy, whei » 
tigucd with the vastness of these oontm- 
pfittions, it well becomes us to do the k^ 
mage of our reverence and wonder to the 
one Spurit which conceives and anunates tte 
whole, and to the one noble design which 
runs through all its fluctuations. 
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Bat there is another way in which the 
olgects that are seen are temporal The 
object may not merely be removed from 
w^ but we may be removed from the ob> 
Ject The disappearance of this earth, nod 
of these heavens from us, we look upon 
through the dimness of a &r-placed futurity. 
It is an event, therefore, which may re- 
gale our imagination ; which may Mft our 
mind by its sublimity ; which may msensage 
US in the calm hour of meditation uom 
the littleness of life, and of its cares; and 
which may even tluow a deamess and a 
solemnity over our intercourse with God* 
But such an event as this does not come 
home upon our hearts with the urgoicY of 
a personal interest It does not carry along 
with it the excitement which lies in the 
nearness 6f an immediate concern. It does 
not fall with such vivacity upon our con- 
cations, as practically to tell on our pur- 
smts,or any of our purposes. Itmavele- 
Tate and smemnize us, but this effect is 
perfectly consistent with its having as little 
miluence on the walk of the living, and the 
moving and the acting man, as a dream of 
poetry. The preacher may think that he 
has done great things with his doquence — 
«id the hearers may think that great things 
have been done upon them— for they felt a 
fine glow of emotion, when they heard of 
God sitting in the majesty of his high coun- 
sels, over the progress and the d^tiny of 
created things. But the truth is, my bre- 
thren, that all this kindling of devotion 
vrbich is felt upon the contemidation of his 
greatness, may exist hi the same bosom, 
with an utter distaste for the holiness of 
his character ; with an entire alienation of 
the heart and of the habits from the obe- 
dience of his law ; and above aU, with a 
most nauseous and invincible contempt for 
the spiritualities of that revelation, in which 
he has actually made known his will and 
h» way to us. The devotion of mere taste 
is one thing— the devotion of principle 
is another. And as surely as a man may 
weep over the elegant sufnerings of poetry, 
jret add to the real safilBrmgs of life by 
peevishness in his family, uid insolence 
among his neighbours— so surely may a 
man w wakened to rapture by the magni- 
ficence of God, while his life is deformed 
tnr its rebellioos, and his heart rankles with 
all the foulness of idolatry against him. 

WeD, then, let us try the other way of 
bringing the temporal nature of vmUe 
things to bear upon your interests. It is 
true, that this earth and these heavens, win 
at length disappear ; but they'may outlive 
oar posterity for many generations. How- 
ever, if they disappear not from us. we 
most certainly mlt disappear from them. 
They will soon cease to be any thin^ to 
yoa — and though the ^lendour and variety 
at all that is viwle around us, should m 
8E 
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for thousands of c^turies, jrour eyes will 
soon be closed^ upon them. The time is 
comm^ when this goodly scene shall reach 
its positive consummation. But, in all like- 
lihood, the tune is coming much so(mer| 
when yon shall resign the breath of your 
nostrils, and Md a fimd adieu to every thing 
around you. Let ttiis earth, and thesehea- 
vens be as enduring as they may, to you 
they are fugitive as vanity. Time, with its 
mighty strides, will soon reach a future ge- 
neration, and leave the present in death and 
in ibrgetfrilness behind it The grave will 
dose upon every one of you, and that is 
the dark and the silent cavern where no 
voice is heard, and the light (^ the sun never 
enters. 

But more than this. Though we live too 
short atimeto see the great changes which 
are carrying on in the universe we live 
long enough to see many of its changes— 
and such changes too as are best fi^ to 
warn and to teach us; ev^ the changes 
which take place in society, made up of 
human bemn as frail and as fugitive as 
oursdves. Death moves us away from 
many of those objects which are seen and 
temporal— but we live long enough to see 
many of these objects mov^ away from us 
—to see ac()uaintances fdling every year— 
to see famihes broken up by the rouch and 
unsparing hand of death— to see houses 
and neighbourhoods shifting thdr inhabi- 
tants—to see a new race, and a new gene- 
ration—and, whether in church or in mar- 
ket, to see unceasing changes in the faces 
of the people who repair to them. We 
know wellj that there is a poetic meUin- 
ch^y inspired by such a picture as this, 
which is altogether unfruitful— and that, 
totally apart Irom religion, a man may 
give way to the luxury of tears, when he 
thinks how friends drop away from him— 
how every year brings dong with it some 
sad addition to the roisters of death— how 
theldnd and hospital mansion is left with- 
out a tenant— and how, when you knock 
at sneighbonr*s door, you find that he who 
wdccMTOd you, and made you happy, is no 
longer there. O that we could impress by 
all this, a sdutary dhrection on the fears 
and cm ihe consciences of individuals— that 
we could give them a livmg impression of 
that comkig day, when they shall severally 
share hi the generd wreck of the speciee— 
when each of you shdl be one of the many 
whom themenof the next generation mayre- 
member to have lived in yonder street, or la- 
boured in yonder manufactory— when they 
shall speak of you, just as you speak of the 
men of ^e former generation— who, when 
they died, had a few tears dropped over their 
memory, and for a few years will still con- 
tmue to be talked of. O, could we succeed 
in giving you a red and livhig impression of 
all this ; and then may we hope to carry th*^ 
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tmon of John the Baptist with energy to 
joor fears, " Flee from the coining wrath." 
But there to something so very deoeiting in 
the progress of time. Its prognsss is so 
gradnaL To-dar is so lilte yesterday thai 
we are not sensible of its departore. We 
should make head against this ddnsion. 
We riiould torn to penonal account every 
sample of change or of mortality. When 
tile dock strikes, it riioald remind you of 
the dying hour. When you hear the sound 
of the Ameral bell, you should think, that 
hi a little time it will perform Ibr you the 
same office. When you wake in the morn- 
ing, you should think that there has been 
the addition of. another day to the life 
that is past, and the subtraction of another 
day from tne remainder of your journey. 
When the shades of the evening ^ around 
you, you should think of the steady and 
myariable progress of time-^how the sun 
moves and moves till it will see you out— 
and how it will continue to move after you 
die, and see out 3rour children's children to 
the latest generations. 

Every ming around us shoiild impress 
the mutability of human aflhirs. An ac- 

ratntance dies— you will soon follow him. 
family moves from the neighbourhood — 
learn that the works of man ara ^ven to 
change. New familes succeed— eit loose 
to the world, 'and withdraw your aflecttons 
from its unstable and fluctuating interests. 
Time is rapid, though we observe not its 
rapidity. The da3rs that are past appear 
like the twinkling of a vision. The days 
that aro to come will soon have a period, 
and will appear to have performed their 
course with eaual rapidity. We talk of 
our fathers ana grandfiithers, who figured 
thmrday in the theatre of the world. In a 
little time, we will be the ancestorsof a fu- 
ture aga Posterity will talk of us as of the 
men that ara gone, and our remembrance 
will soon depart from ihe face of the coun- 
try. When we atlend the burial of an ac- 
quaintance, we see the bones of the men ot 
other times— fai a lew yean, our bodies will 
be mangled by the power of ccmvpCkm. 
and be thrown up in loose and scattered 
fragments among the eartii of the new 
made grave. When we wander among tiw 
tombstcmes of ihe ehurch-yard, we can 
scarcely fbllow the mutilated letters fliat 
compose the simple story of the inhabitant 
bdow. In a little time, and the tomb that 
oovers us, will moulder by the power of 
the seasom— and the letters will be eaten 
away— and the story thai was to perpetuate 
our remembrance, will ehide the gaie of 
some future inquirer. 

We know that time is short, but none 
of us know how short We know that it 
will not go beyond a certahi limit of years; 
Hut none of us know how small the num- 

T of years, or months, or days may be. 



For death is at work upon all ages. The 
fbver of a few days may hurry t& likdiest 
of us all fh>m this land of mortality. The 
cold o( a few weeks mar settle into some 
lingering but irrecoverable disease. In one 
inMnt ue blood of him who has the pro- 
mise of many years, may cease its chneula- 
tion. Accident may assail us. A slight 
fUl may precipitate us into eternity. An 
exposure to rain may lay us on the bed of 
our last sickness, from which we are never 
more to rise. A little spariiBuiT kindle the 
midnight conflagration, which lays a house 
and its inhabitants in ashes. A stroke of 
lightning may arrest the current of life in a 
twinkling. A gust of wind may oveitum 
the vessel, and lay the unwary passmg«r 
in a watery grave. A thousand dangers 
beset us on the slippery path of this woSld ; 
and no a^ is exempted from them — and 
from the m&nt that hangs on its mother^ 
bosom, to the old man who sinks under the 
decrepitude of years, we see death in all its 
woful and aflbcting varieties. 

You may think it strange— but even still 
we fiear, we may have done little in the 
way of sending a fruitfU impression into 
your consciences. We are too well vwve 
of the distinction between seriousness of 
feding, and eeriousness of principle, to 
think that upon the strength of any such 
moving representation as we are now in- 
dulging in, we shall be able to dissipate 
that confounded spell which chains you to 
the worid, to reclaim your wandering af> 
feetions, or to send you back to your week- 
day business more pure and more hea> 
venly. But sure we are you ought to be 
convinced, how that all which bm& you so 
cleavinglv to the dust is infotuation and 
vanity; mat there is somethmg most la- 
mentebly wrong in your bdng carried 
away by the ddusions of time — and this 
is a conviction whidi should make you 
fed restless and dissatif^ed. We are weQ 
aware that it is not human eloquence^ or 
human illustration, that can accompUan a 
victory over the obstinate princii^ of hu- 
man corruption— and therefore it is that 
we feel as if we did not advance aright 
throng^ a single step of a sermon, untoss 
we \wk fbr the influences of that mighty 
l^irit, who akme is able to enlighten ami 
arrest you— and may emi^oy even so hom- 
ble an instrument as the voice of a IbOow 
mortal, to send into your heart the inspira- 
tion of undostanding. 

I now shortly insist on the truth, thst 
the things which are not seen are etenitl 
No man nath seen God at any tiroe^ and 
he is eteinaL It is said of Christ, << whoai 
having not se^ we love, and he is the 
same to-day, yesterday, and for ever." h 
is said of me Spirit, that, like the wind of 
heaven he eludes the observatioii, and no 
roan can tell of him whence he comstkrV 
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whither he goeth— and he is called the 
Eternal BpiTi% through whom the Son of- 
fered himself up wiuumt spot unto God. 
We are quite aware, that the idea suggest- 
ed by the eternal things which are i^MLen 
of in our text is heaven, with aU its dr- 
comstanoes of splendour and enjoyment 
This is an object which, even on the prin- 
dples of taste, we take a delttht in conten- 
plating; and it is also an object set before 
us in the Scriptures, thouch with a very 
sparing and reserved haad. All the de- 
scriptions we have of heaven there, are 
general, very general. We read of the 
beauty of the heavenly crown, of the un- 
fading nature of the heavenly inheritance, 
of the splendour of the heav^y city— ana 
these have been seized upon by men of 
imagination, who, in the construction of 
their fancied paradise, have embellished it 
with every image of peace, and bliss, and 
loveliness ; and, at all evento, have thrown 
over it that most kindling of all concep- 
tions, the magnificence of eternity. Now, 
such a picture as this has the certain effect 
of ministering deli||ht to every glowing 
and suapeptibk imagmation. Aiid here lies 
the deep-laid delusion, which we have oc- 
casionally hinted at A man listens, in 
the first instance, to a pathetic and high- 
wrought narrative on the vanities of time 
-—and it touches him even to the tenderness 
of tears. He looks, in the second instance, 
to the fascinating perspective of ano^i^ 
scene, rising in sdl the glories of immor- 
talitv from the dark rums of the tomb, and 
he feels within him all those ravi^ments 
of fancy, which any vision of united gran* 
dear and loveliness would inspbre. Take 
these two together, and you have a man 
Weeping over the transient vanities of an 
ever-shifting world, and mixhig with all 
this softness, an elevation of thought and 
of prospect, as he looks through the vista 
of a futurity, losing itself in the mighty 
ntnge of thousands and thousands of cen- 
turies. And at this point the delusion 
comes m, Uiat here is a man who is all that 
religion would have him to b^-a man 
weaned from the littleness of the paltrv 
scene that is around him— soaring high 
Above all the evanescence of things present, 
and things sensible— and transferrins every 
aflbction of his soul to the durabilitiee of a 
pure and immortal region. It were better 
if this high state of occasional impress- 
nient on the matters of time and of eternity, 
^ only the efiect of imposhig the false- 
hood on others, that man who was so 
touched and so transported, had on that 
^^e . account the temper of a candidate 
H>r heaven. But the falsehood takes pos- 
•cssion of his own heart The man b 
pleased with his emotions and his tears— 
snd the interpretation he puts upon them 
Wi that they come out of the fullness of a 



heart all alive to religion, and senMbly af- 
fected with its charms^ and its seriousnen. 
and its principle. Now, my brethren, I will 
venture to say, that there may be a world 
of all this kind of enthusiasm, with the 
very man who is not moving a single step 
towards that blessed eteniiQr, over whica 
his &ney delights to expatiate. The mov*> 
ing repfesentation of the preacher may be 
lii^BDed to as a pleasant song— and the en- 
tertained hearer return to all the inveterate 
faabitB of one of the children of tiiis world. 
It is thte, my brethren, which makes me 
fear that a power of deceitfulness may ao- 
companv the eloquence of the pulpit— that 
the wisdom of words may defeat tne great 
object of a practical work upon the con- 
science — ^that a something short of a real 
business change m the heart, and in the 
principles of acting, may satisfy the man 
who listens, and amnires, and resigns his 
every feeling to the magic of an impressive 
description— that, stnmgely compounded 
beings as we are, broken loose from God, 
and provhig it by the habitual voidness of 
our hearts to a sense of his authority, and 
(^ his will ; that blind to the realities of an- 
other world, and slaves to the wretched in- 
fatuation which makes us cleave with the 
foil bent of our aflbetions to the one by 
which we are visibly and immediately sur- 
rounded; that utteriy unable, by nature, 
to live above the present scene, while its 
cares, and its interests are ikying ui every 
hour with thenr urgency; that the prey of 
evil passions which daricen and distract the 
hiner man, and throw us at a wider dis- 
tance from the holy Being who forbids the 
indulgence of them ; and yet with all this 
weight of corrup^n about us, havmg minds 
that can seize the vastness of some great 
conception, and can therefore rejoice in the 
expanding lofUness of its own thoughts, as 
it dwells on the wonders of etemi^ ; and 
having hearts that can move to the impulse 
of a tender consideration, and can, there- 
fore, sadden into melancnoly at the dark 
picture of death, and its unrelenting cruel- 
ties : and having fancies that can brighten 
to me cheerful colourin|r of some pleasing 
and hopeful representation, and can, there- 
fore, be soothed and animated when some 
sketch is laid before it of a pious family 
emerging ftom a common sepulchre, and 
on the morning of their Joyful resurrection, 
forgetting all the sorrows and separations 
of the dark world that has now rolled over 
them— O, my brethren, we fear, we greatly 
fbar it, that wfaOe busied with topics such 
as these, many a hearer may weep, or be 
elevated, or take pleasure in the touchmg 
imagery that is made to play around him. 
while the dust of this peri^able earth is all 
that his soul cleaves to ; and its cheating 
vanities are all that his heart ^djm fbr, or 
his footsteps fbllow after. 
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The thing k not merely ponible--biit we 
see in it a fltamp of likdinood to aU that 
experience tells us of the nature or -the 
habitudes of man. Is there no such thing as 
his having a taste for the beauties of land- 
scape, and, at the same time, turning with 
disgust tram what he calls the methodism 
of peculiar Christianity? Might not he be 
an admirer of poetry, and at the same time, 
nauseate with nis whole heart, the doctrine 
«nd the language of the New Testament? 
Might not he have a fancy that can be re- 
galed by some fair and wdl-formed vision 
of immortality—and, at the same time, have 
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no practical hardihood whatever ibr the ez- 
ereise of labouring in the prescribed wmy 
after the meat that endureth? Surdy, sore- 
ly, this is all very possible— and it is Just as 
posmble, and many we believe to be the in- 
stances we have of it hi real life, when aa 
doquent description of heaven is exquisitely 
Mtj uid wakens in the bosom the raptures 
of the sincerest admiration, among tboae 
who feel an utter repugnancy to the neaven 
of Uie Bible— and are not moving a single 
inch through the narrowness of tbe path 
which leads to it 



SERMON VI. 
On the UnkenalUy of $piniwU Btindne$t. 

* fliiyyootielvei, and wonder ;qTjeoot,aadcfy;thfljiwdraal6BB,lwtn^ 
not with tcrong drink. For the Lord hadi ponred out upon you the spirit of deep aleep» and 1^^ 
your eyes : the propbeta and Tour ralen, the aeera hath he covered. And the vinon otall ia become onto 
yon as the woru of a book that ia sealed, which n»en deliver to one that is leaned, sayins^ Read this» I 
pray thee : and he saith, I cannot; for it is sealed. And the book is delivered to him that Ii not leaoMdlp 
aaying, Bead this, I pray thee: and he aaiih, I am not leanMd."^lMaaik niz. 9—12. 



What is affirmed in these verses of a 
vision and prophecy, holds so strikinglj 
true of God's general revelation to the 
world, that we deem the lesson contained 
in them to be not of partial, but permanent 
application— and we therefore proceed im- 
mediately, to the task of addressing this les- 
son, both to the learned and unlearned of 
the present day. 

Let me, m the first place, dwell for a little 
on the complaints which are uttered by 
these two classes respecting the hidden and 
impenetrable character of the book of God's 
communication^-and, in the second place, 
try to expUin the nature of that sleep which 
is upon both, and in virtue of which both 
are alike in a state of practical blindness to 
the realities of the divine word— and, in the 
third place, raise a short apidication upon 
the whole argument 

I. There is a complaint uttered in these 
verses, first by the learned— and, secondly, 
by the unleamed—^d we shall consider 
each of them in order. 

Ist If a book be closed down by a ma- 
terial seal, then, till that seal be broken, 
there lies a material obstacle even in the 
way of him who is able to read the contents 
of It. 'And we have no doubt, that the pos- 
session of the art of reading would form the 
most visible and prominent distinction, be- 
tween the learned and the unlearned in the 
days of Isaiah. But it no longer, at least in 
our country, forms the distinction between 
these two classes. Many a man who can 
Hnrely read in these days, wQl still say, and 
with truth, that he is not learned. We 



must now therefore strike a higher mark of 
distinction— and, in reference to the Bibte^ 
such a mark can be specified. This book is 
often made the subject of -a much higher 
ezereise of scholarship than the mere reed- 
hig of it It may be read in its original laa* 

Sages. It may be the theme of many a 
K>rioiis commentary. The light of con- 
temporaneous history may be made to shine 
upon it, by the diligence of an exploring an- 
tiquarian. Those powers and habits of criti- 
cism, which are of so much avail towards 
the successful elucidation of the rouid and 
meaning of other authors, may all be trans- 
ferred to that volume of which God is the 
author— and what after all this, it may be 
asked, is the seal or the obstacle wbidi 
stands in the way of learned men of our 
present generation? How is it that any of 
them can now join in the complaint of their 
predecessors, in the days of Isaiah — and 
say, I cannot read this book because it is 
sealed? Or, is there any remaining hin- 
drance still, in virtue of which, the critkai 
and the grammarians, and the accomplisbea 
theologians of our age, are unable to reach 
the red and eflfective understanding of the 
words of this prophecy? 

Yes, my brethren, there is such an ob- 
struction as YOU now inquire after — and it 
is wonderful to tell, how little the mere 
erudition of Scripture helps the real dis- 
cernment of Scripture— how it may be said, 
of many of its most classical expounded 
that though having eyes, they see not, and 
though having ears, th^ hear not— how 
doctrine, which if actually perceived and 
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credited, would bring the lealitieB of an 
eternal world to bear with eflbct upon their 
ooDduct, VBy operativdy speaking, just as 
weak as if they did not apprehend it even 
in its literal significancy— now the mere 
▼erbiage of the mattw is all in which they 
appear to be conversant, without any actual 
l^d of sight, or of conviction, on the sub- 
stance of ue matter-— how dexterously they 
can ^y at logic with the terms of the com- 
munication, md how dimly and deficiently 
they appi^end the truths of it— how, after 
having exhausted the uttermost resources 
of scholarship on the attempt of forcing an 
entrance into the resion of spuritual mani- 
festation, thOT only find themiBelves labour- 
ing at a threshed of height and of diffieulty, 
wfiich they cannot scate— how, as if struck 
with NindnessL like the men of Sodom, they 
weary t^mselves in vain to find the door— 
and after having reared their stately argu- 
mentation about the message of peace, they 
have no faith; about the doctrine of godli- 
neaa, they have no godliness. 

And it is not ew>ugh to say, that all this 
is DOit due to the want of discernment, but 
to tlve wantof power^for the power lies in 
the truth— and the truth has only to be seen 
or believed, that it may have the power. 
The r^ection may never have occurred to 
you — ^but it is not the less just on that ac- 
count, how little of actual fldth there is in 
the world. Many call it a mere want of im- 
preaaion. We eeH it a want of bdiefl Did 
we redly believe, that there was a God in 
existence— did we really believe, that with 
the eye of a de^ly interested jud^ he was 
now scrutinizing all the propensities of our 
heart, and appreciating, with a view to fu- 
ture retribution, dl the actx)ns of our his* 
tory— did we really believe, that sui was to 
him that hatefol enemy with which he 
c(hM keep no terms, and to which he could 
give VK> quarter; and that wi^ every indi- 
viduaL.who had Men into it, either in its 
guiU it must be expiated, and in its presence 
be finally done away, or the burden of a 
ni^teous vengeance would rest upon his 
person through eternity— did we really be- 
lieve, that in these circumstances of deepest 
urgency, a way of redemption has been de- 
viled, and that to all whom the tidings of it 
had reached the offer ef deliverance, both 
from sin in its condemnation, and from sin 
in Its power, was made, through the atoning 
blood and sanctifying spirit of a complete 
and omnipotent Saviour— did we really be- 
liere, that «ioh an offer was Ijiog at the 
door of every individual, and that his reli- 
ance upon its honesty constituted his ac- 
ceptance of the offer--did we really believe, 
that throuffhout the fugitive period of our 
abode in wis world, whicluwas so soon to 
IHUBsavray, God in Christ was beseeching 
every one of us to reconciliation; and even 
now, as if at the place of breaking forth, was 
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ready to begin that great renewing process 
whereby th^re is made a commencement of 
holiness upon earth, and a consummation 
both of holiness and happiness in heaven—^ 
were these, which we all know to be the 
truths of Christianity, actually believed, the 
power of them upon our hearts would come, 
and come immediately, in the train of the 
perception of tiiem by our understandings. 
If we remain unquickened by the utterance 
of them, it is because, in the true sense of 
tiie term, we remain unconvinced by them. 
The utterance of them may be h^rd as a 
very pleasant song— and the representation 
of uem be viewed as a very lovely picture 
—but the force of a felt and present reality 
is wanting to the whole demonstration. And 
all that reason can do is to adjust the steps 
of the demmistration— and an that eloquence 
can do, is to pour forth the utterance— and 
all that conception can do is to flimish its 
forms and its colouring to the picture. And 
after learning has thus lavished on the task 
the whole copiousness of its manifold in- 
gredients, may we behold in the person of 
Its proudest votiuy, that his Christianity to 
htm is nothing better than an aerial phan- 
tomr-that it is of as little operation in dis- 
postin^ sense, and nature, and ungodliness 
from his heart, as if it were but a nonentity, 
or a name— that to bis eye a visionary dim- 
ness hangs over die whole subj^ matter 
of the 'testimony of the Bible— and still un- 
translttted into the life, and the substance, 
and the reality of these things, he may join 
in the complaint of the text, as if they lay 
sealed in deepest obscurity from his con- 
templation. 

Make what you like in the way of argu- 
ment, of so many simple conceptions, if the 
conceptions themselves do not carry the 
impress of vividness and reality along with 
^em— the reasoning, of whicm they form 
the materials, may be altogether faultless— 
and the doctrine in which it terminates, be 
held forth as altogether impregnate— yet 
will it share in all the obscurity which at- 
taches to the primary elements of its forma- 
tion—and while nature can manage the 
logical process which leads iVom the first 
silnple ideas, to the ultimate and made-out 
conclusion, she cannot rid herself of the 
dimness in which, to her unrenewed eye, 
the former stand invested; and she must, 
therefore, leave the latter in equal dimness. 

The learned just labour as helplessly un- 
der a want of an impression of the reality 
of this whole matter, as the unlearned— atid 
if this be true of those among them, who, 
with learning and nothing more, have ac- 
tually tried to decipher the meaning of 
God's communication— if this be true of 
many a priest and many a theologian, with 
whom Christianity is a science, and the 
study of the Bible is the labour and the 
business of their profession— what can we 
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expect of those amonfl the learaed, who, in 
ti^e pursuits of a secmar philosophy, never 
enter into contact with the Bible, either in its 
doctrine or in its language, except when it 
is obtruded on them? Little do tnev know 
of our men of general literature, who hare 
not observed the utter listlessness, if not 
the strong and active contempt wherewith 
many of them hear the doctrine of the book 
of God's counsel uttered in the phraseology 
of that book— how, in iruth^ their secret 
impression of the whde matter is, that it is 
a piece of impenetrable mysticLnn— how, 
in their eyes, there is a cast of obscurity 
. over all the peculiarities of the Go^id--and 
if asked to give their attention thereto, they 
promptly repel the imposition under the 
feeling of a hopeless and insuperable dark- 
ness, which sits in obsolete ehaiactera over 
the entire ftce of the evangdical recoid. 
Th^re may be bright and cheering exam- 
ples to the contrary, of men m the highest 
of our literary walks, who, under a peculiar 
teaching, have learned what diey never 
learned from all the lessons of the academy. 
But apart from this peculiar influeno&be 
assured that learning is of little avail. The 
sacred page may wear as hieroglyphical an 
aspect to the lettered, as to the unlettered. 
It lies not with any of the powers or pro- 
cesses of ordmarv education to dissipate 
that blindness, wherewith the god of this 
world hath blinded the mind cS* him who 
believes not. To make the wisdom of the 
New Testament his wisdom, and its spirit 
his spirit, and its language his best-loved 
and best-understood language, thare must 
be a higher influence upon me mind, than 
what lies in human art, or in human expla- 
nation. And till this is brought to pass, the 
doctrine of the atonement, and the doctrine 
of regeneration, and the doctrine of fdlow- 
ship with the Father and the Son, and the 
doctrine of a believer's progressive holiness, 
under the moral and spiritual power of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, will, as to his own 
personal experience of its meaning, remam 
so many empty sounds, or so many de^ 
and hidden mysteries— and just as efiectu- 
ally, as if the book were held together by 
an iron clasp, which he has not strength to 
unclose, may he say of the same book lying 
open and legible before him, that he cannot 
read it, because it is sealed. 

2. So much for the complaint of the 
learned; and as for the complaint of the 
unlearned, it happily, in the literal sense of 
it, is not applicable to the great majority of 
our immediate countrymen, even in the 
very humblest walks oi society. They can 
put together its letters^ and pronounce its 
words, and make a daily exercise, if they 
chooae, of one or more of its chapters. 
They have learning enough to carry them 
ttius far, but not so far as to keep them from 
joinmg the unlearned of my text in the 



oompiahit that I am not learned, lliey 
cannot, for example, estimate the critidsm 
of many an expounder. They have not 
time to traverse tne v^eary extent of many a 
ponderous and daborate commentary. Aad 
those who have had much of Christian hi- 
tercourse with the poor, must have ie> 
marked the eflfect which their sense of this 
inferiority has upon many an imaginatioB 
—how it is felt by not a few of tJbSm^ ibit 
they labour under a hopeless diaadnuitafi^ 
because they want the opportnniiieB of a 
higher and a more artificial scholarship, and 
that if they could only get nearer to thesr 
teach^rs in respect of literary attainmeot, 
they would be nearer that wisdom whidi » 
va\t» salvatkm, and that though they can 
read the book in the plainest sense of the 
term, they cannot read it wi^ any saving 
or salutary effect, just beeause, in the iaa- 
guage of my text they say that fliey are 
not leaned. Ana thus it is, that the mia 
who has te literary aoeomplishmeiits after 
which they si^h, meets wtth two distmct 
exhibitions to mstract and to hnmUe him. 
The first is, when the poor look vp to hha 
as to one who, because he has the edioiar- 
rtiip of Christianity, nnist have the savii^ 
knowledge of it also, when he imimtdy 
feels tibat the luramary of icieDee m^ 
dtine Aill upon him, while not one ray to 
cheer or to enlighten, may pass into Ui 
heart from the luminary cf the Gospd. 
The second is, wh^i he observes amon; 
the poor, those who live, and who rnoiee 
under the power of a revelation, to vniidi 
himsdf is a stranger, those who can dis- 
cern a beauty and an evidence in the doe- 
trine of Chnst, which have never beamed 
with full radiance upon his own nnder- 
standmg— those whose feelings and vi^ose 
experience move in a consonaney with the 
truths of the New Testament, whidi, in his 
own experience, he never felt— those jjvibose 
daily path bespeaks the guidance of a wis- 
dom which never yet shone upon his own 
way, and who are blest with a peace and a 
joy in believing, which have never femd 
entrance into h& own desolate bosom. 

This gives us a new eight of the pecu- 
liarity which lies in the Btt>le— and bf 
which it stands distinguished from all other 
compositions. Thane may remain a seal 
upon its meaning to him, who, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, is learned, while the 
seal may be removed, and the meaning Ik 
open as the Hght of day to him, who in the 
same sense is unlearned. It ma^ oome wiA 
all the force of a felt and perceived reality 
upon the one, while the reality is not pe^ 
ceived, and therefore not felt by the dber. 
To the man of titerary acoomiwdiaient, the 
report of eternal tbings may reach no eiHier 
influence than that of a sotmd upon his ear, 
or of a shadowy representation npon the 
eye of his fancy. To the unlettered w«k< 
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man, it may reach an infloenoe as substan 
tial and as practical, as the report of to-mor- 
row's work, or to-morrow's wages. The 
iaiter may be led to shape his a^ual mea- 
sures by the terms of the message of rere- 
iatkm. The former may'larish all the 
powenof seieooe, and subtlety, and specu- 
lation upon the tenns— and yet be as un- 
oQched in his personal habits by all the in- 
formation which it lays before him, as Lf 
the message were untrua It is not learn- 
ing that has made the difierence; for the 
ved may be upon the eyes of him who is 
rich in this acquirement while it is takoi 
away from him who, in respect of scholar- 
ship, is poor, and blind, and destitute. 
There is not a single weapon in the nihole 
armoury of human learning, by which the 
fooudest of its votaries can force his en- 
trance into a region of spiritual manifesta- 
tion. The wise and pruaent cannot, on the 
strength of any of their own peculiar re- 
sources they cannot, with all their putting 
ibiih of desn*e and energy, attam unto those 
things which are reeled unto babes. 
There is a barrier here against which all 
the machinery of the schools may be made 
to play without effect And it would look 
aa if argument might as soon remove the 
film f rmn the eye of him who labours un- 
der a natural blindness, as dissipate that 
thick and impalpable obscurity wnich lies 
in the way of all spiritual discernment 

There are two immediate uses to which 
all this may be rendered subservient The 
first, to rebuke tiie iK>or for an apology 
whidi they are sometimes heard to make, 
when ocmvicted of blindness and ignorance 
in regard to the essential truths of Chris- 
ttani^. Tlie second, while we do not sus- 
tain the apology, to encourage them with 
the assurance, that it is just as competent 
for them to be wise unto salvation, as for 
those in the higher and more cultivated 
walks of human society. 

In pressing home the truths and over* 
tares of Christianity on the poor, we often 
meet with the very answer of the text, <<I 
am not learned.'' This answer is not co- 
pied by tiiem from the text But the text, 
true as the Bible strikingly and universally 
la, in all its descriptions of Nature, copied it 
from them. It is in truth a very frequent 
conception among them, that had they the 
advantages of a higher schotenhip than 
what they actually possess, they would be 
nearer the wisdom which is unto salvation. 
Thia ministers a kind of fslse security to 
their hearts, under the consdoasness of a 
lack ef knoadedge, and ^t too of vital ne- 
cesity to thev immortal wril-being. They 
ttunk t hat there is an ignorance which ne- 
cessity attaches to their condition; and that 
this dwuld aUeviate the burden of their 
oondemnatioa, hi that they know not God. 
Thay spend thoday in drudgery, and thhik, 
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that on this account, they must a so spend 
it in a state of desolation, as to the whole 
light and learning of the GospeL They 
are apt to look upon it, not as their fault, 
but as their doom, ^t they are strangers 
to the doctrine of peace and of righteous- 
ness ; and often regard it to be as efiectnal 
a plea for Jiutifj^g thehr ignorance of 
what IB sacred, as of what is profane and 
secular, that they are not learned. 

Now we refuse this apology altogether $ 
and we should like to warn you in tuna 
that it will stand you in no stcnd, nor beoi^ 
any avail to you in the day of reckoning. 
The word of me Lord is inyour hands, aid 
you can at least read it Tiie candle of the 
Lord may be lighted in your hearts, and 
you can at least pray for it The Gospel 
IS preached unto you as well as unto others; 
and you can at least attend to it There 
will no incurable darkness settle uponyour 
minds, unless you love the darkness, lliere 
will no fixed and obstmate unbelief adhere 
to your understandings, unless your deeds 
are evil. This will be your condemnatioo, 
if yoQ are found to be without knowledge 
and without faith. But be assured, that dl 
the aids and promises of Christianity are 
unto you as well as unto others; and if 
you grieve not the spirit by your wilfril 
resistanoe^if you put not at a distance 
from you that Holy Ghost which is given 
to those who obey him, by your disobe- 
dience—if you deroise not the grace of God 
by 3rour daily and habitual nefflect of those 
mercies^in the use of whidi alone, God 
undertakes to meet you with its influences 
—then be assured, that all the comfbrts of 
the Gospel, and all its high and heavenly 
anticipations, will descend more ikshly 
upon you, than upon the noble and wealthy 
or our land ; and let your work through the 
wedL be what it may, there is not an hour 
of it which may not be sweetened by a 
bleffling from above, which may not be re- 
galed and heightened mto rapture by the 
smile of a present Deity. 

It is not merely to Uame you, that we 
thus speak. It is further to encourage you, 
my friends, and that, by an assurance 
which we cast abroad among you, and that» 
too, with all the confidence of one who has 
the warrant of msphration. The knowledge 
which is life everhstmg, is Just as acceasiU^ 
to the poor, as it is to the rich, who have 
time to prosecute, and money to purchase 
education. Whatever the barrier may be, 
whidi rises as a waU of separation between 
Nature and the Gonel, it is just as impene- 
trable to the learned as it is to the unlearned 
—and however the openmg through tint 
bairier is made, it is made as often and 
oftener, for the purpose of sending a beam 
of i^iritua^ light into the heart of the latter, 
than hito the heart of the former. TheGos- 
pd may as effectually be preached unto the 
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poor as unto the wealthy . Simply grant to 
the one the capacity of reading, and the op- 
portunity of hearing, and he is. at the very 
least, in as fair circumstances for becoming 
one of the children of light as the other. In 
respect to human science, there is a distinc- 
tion between ^em. in respect of the goe- 
S, that distinction is utterly levelled and 
te away. Whatever the incapacity of 
Nature be for the lessons and the light of 
revelation, it is^not leaminj^, commonly so 
called, which resolves the mcapacity; and 
until that peculiar instrument be actually 
put forth which can alone resolve it, the 
book of revelation may pass and repass 
among them ; the one complaiiiinff that he 
cannot read it, because he is not learned; 
the other equally complaining that he cannot 
read it, bec&use it is sealed. 

IL Let us now proceed, in the second 
place, to explain a circumstance which 
stands associated in our t^ with the in- 
capacity both of learned and unlearned^ to 
discover the meaning of God's commumca- 
tions ; and that is the spirit of a deep sleep 
which had closed the eyes of the people, 
and buried in darkness and insensibiUty the 
prophets, and the rulers, and the seers, as 
well as tne humblest and most ignorant of 
the land. 

The connexion between the one circum- 
stance and the other is quite palpable. If 
a peasant and a philosopher, for example, 
were both literally adeep before me, ana 
that so profoundly, as that no voic( of mine 
could awaken them ; then they are just in 
the same circumstances, with regard to any 
demonstration which I address to their un- 
derstandings. The powers and acquire- 
ments of the lattor would be of no vvm to 
him in such a case. They are in a state of 
dormancy, and that is just as firm an ob- 
stacle in die way of my reasoning, or of 
nnr information, as if they were in a state 
of non-existence. Neither would it at all 
help the conveyance of my meaning to 
their mind, that while dead to all percep- 
tion of the argument which issued from my 
lips, or even of the sound which is its vdii- 
cle, the minds of both of them were most 
busily alive and active amongst the ima- 
gery of a dream ; the one dreaming too, 
perhaps, in the style of some high intellec- 
tual pursuit; and tiie other dreaming ui the 
style of some common and illiterate occu- 
pation. Sudi, indeed, may be the intoxica- 
lion of their fancy, that in respect of mental 
deUrium, ttiey may be said to be drunken, 
but not with wine, and to stagger, but not 
with strongs drink. StilL tiiough in the lan- 
guage of the text, I should cry out, and cry, 
n may be just as difficult to awaken them 
to a sense of what I am saying, out of a 
^l^verie of imagination, as it is to awaken 
them out of a simple and unconscious slum- 
ber. Nay, the very engagement of their 
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foncy, with its ever-floating and aerial pjo* 
tures, may have the effect of more atroD|^ 
detaining the mind kom the call whkli I 
vainly lin.ibr the purpose of aroittdiiff tbem. 
And as tne visionary scenes, whether of 
bliss, or of anxiety, or of sadness, or of eager 
pursuit, or of bright or of fearfiil anticipitfioB, 
pass successivdy before them, tbe reality 
of my waking address may fiaJl unheeded 
upon each ; and though the (me be leonied. 
and the other be unlearned, it, in respecter 
their listening to me, and tneir ondentend- 
ing of me, totally annuls this difference be- 
tween them, theit their eyes are firmly 
closed, and a deep sleep is poured npoo 
them both. 

Sych. it is possiUe to conceive, may be 
the praoundness of this lethargy, as to be 
unmoved by the most loud and terrifying 
intimations. I may lift this note of alarm, 
that a fire has brdEen out in the premises, 
and is on the eve of bursting into their 
apartment— and yet such may be the death- 
like sleep of both, that both may lie motion- 
less and unconscious on the very confines 
of their approaching dissolution. Or, what 
wotdd be more arocting sUU, both, in tiie 
airy chase of their own imagination, may 
be fuH;y engrossed among the pictures ai^ 
the agitations of a dream, and be inwardly 
laugmng, or oying, or striving, or pursoiiig^ 
or rejoicing ; and that, while the flame is at 
their door, which in a few minutes is te 
seize upon and to destroy theuL 

MThen a man is asleqi and dreaming, be 
is alive only to his own fancies, and d&id to 
all the realities of the visible world around 
hinL Awaken him, and he becomes intd- 
ligent and alive to these realities, but time 
may still be othor realities to which he is 
not yet awakened. There may remain a 
torpor upon his ftusulties, in virtue of whK^ 
he may have as little sense and as little 
feeling of cwtain near and impending reali- 
ties, as the man who is wrapt m the insenai- 
bility of his midnight repose has of eaitfa 
and of all its concerns. The report of an 
angry God, and a coming etemiQr, may as 
litue disturb him as the report of a oonfia- 
^Tstion inihe premises, disturbs the sleep- 
mg inmate before he is awakened. Itisnot 
learned argument which works out, m &e 
one case, ue escape of him who is in din- 
ger. Could we only awaken him, we would 
need no argument Neither is it learned 
argument which works out, in the other 
ease, the escape of him who is in danger. It 
is the cry of, << Awake, O shmer," lifted widi 
power enough to arouse him out of his spi- 
ritual lethaigies. It is the shaking of me 
soul out of those heavy slumbeis. under 
which it is weighed down to4e^ andstrooff 
insensibility, about the awful urgencieioi 
guilt, and danser, and death, by which it 
is encompassed. When the house idueh 
covers a sleeping peasant and a sle^mg 
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philooopher, Is in flames, it is not by a de- 
monstration 0f philosophy that the one is 
awakened, and Uie other is left to pei^ in 
the ruin ; and when both are awakened by 
the same call, it is not at the bidding of 
phlloBophy that the one hastens his escape, 
while the other lingers in the midst of ae- 
fltniction. They n^ only to be recovered 
to the use of senses which were alike sus- 
pended with both, that both may flee with 
equal promptitude ftom the besetting ca- 
lainity. And the sam^ of the coming 
wrath^— the same of the consuming fire, 
that is now ready to burst on the head of 
the guilty, from the storehouse of treasured 
vengeance— the san^e of all the surround- 
ing realities of God, and judgment, and 
eternity, which lie on every side oFusl It 
is not philosophy which awakes him who 
has it, to' a sense of these things. Neither 
is It the want of philosophy which keeps 
him who has it not, fast asleep among the 
vanities and day-dreams of a passing world. 
All the powers of philosophy, operating 
upon all the materials of philosophy, will 
never dissolve the infotuation of him who 
is not yet aroused either from tiie slumbers, 
or from the visions of carnality. To efiect 
this, there must be either the bes^)wment 
of a new sense, or the restoration of an old 
sense, which has been extinguished. And 
be he learned or be he unlearned, such an 
awakenins as this will tell alike upon both.. 
The simple view of certain simple realities, 
to which the vast majority of the world are 
asleep, will put each of them into motion. 
And whi^n his eyes are once opened b^ the 
force of such a demonstration, will he either 
flee from the coming wrath, or flee for re- 
fiige to the hope set before nim in the Gos- 
pel without the bidding or the voice of phl- 
Kwophy to speed his way. 
^And that t^e vast majority of the.worid 
are, in truth, asleep to aU those realities 
which constitute the great materials of re-, 
ligion, may be abundantly proved by ex- 
perience—and we cannot proceed frur m the 
details of such a prooi^ without leading many 
an individual hearer to earry tiie topic home 
to his own experience. A>r this purpose 
let us just compare the kmd of feming and 
perception which we have about an event 
that may happen on this sid6 of time, with 
the feelmg and perception about an event, 
as nearly similar as possible, that will hap- 
pen on Uie other side of time, and try how 
niQch it is that we are awake as to the for- 
mer, and asleep as to the latter. Should we 
assuredly know, that m a few years we are 
to be tranriated into a splenmd affluence, 
or sunk into the most Bb^ed and deplorable 
[Kiverty, how keen would be our. anticipa- 
tion, whether of hope or of fear: md why ? 
Because we are awake unto these things. 
We do assuredly know, that in a few years 
we pass that myateiious portal, which leads 
8F 
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to bliss, or pam, oraanihilatioa— and these 
are certainties which we do not keenly an- 
ticipate, and just because we are asleep unto 
tiiese things. Should we behold a neigh- 
bour on the same path of enterprise with 
ourselves, suddenly arrested by the hand of 
bankruptcy, and be f^rther told to our con- 
viction, that the same fatality is sure to en* 
counter 611 who are treading that path, we 
would retrace, or move aside, jot do otv ut- 
most to evade it-rbecause all awake to the 
disgrace and wretchedness of bankruptcy. 
We every month behold such a neighbour 
arrested by the hand of death—- nor can we 
escape the conviction, that sooner or later, 
he vill cast his unfailing weapon at our- 
selves ; and yet no one practical movement 
follows the conviction, because we are adeep 
to a sense of the mighty ruin which awaits 
us from unc^mring im universal morta^ty. 
Shoidd the house in which you Hve, be en- 
tered with violence by the executioners of a 
tyrant's wiU, and a brother, or a child, be 
hurried away to a perpetual dungeon— if 
made to know, that it was because such a 
doom had been laid upon the whole family, 
and that sooner or later, its infliction was 
most surely in reserve for every successive 
member of it— would not you be looking 
out in constant terror, and live in constant 
insecurity, and prove how feelingly you 
were awake to a sense of the sufferinfls of 
an earthly imprisonment? But though death 
break in upon our dwdling. and lay a ruth- 
leas grasp on the dearest of its imnates, and 
leave the assurance behind him» that he will 
not cease his inroads on this devoted house- 
hold, till he has swept it utterly away— all 
we Know of the loneUness of the church- 
yard, and all we read of the unseen horrors 
of that eternity to which the impenitent and 
the unbeliever are carried by the ministers 
of the wrath of God, fail to disturb us out 
of the habit of living here, as if here we 
were to live for ever; and that, justbecause 
while awake to all th^ reality which lieth 
on this side of the grave, we are asleep to 
the oansideration both of the grave itself, 
and of all Uie reality which lies beyond it. 
Now, the question comes to be. how is 
thiB sleep dissipated? Not, we aflSrm, and 
an expenence will go along with us, not by 
the power of natand argument— not by the 
demonstrations of human learning^ for these 
are just as powerless with him who under- 
stands them, f|s with him who makes his 
want of learning the pretence for putting 
them away— not by putting the old mate- 
rials of thought into a new arrangement— 
not by setting sifdi things as the eye of 
Naturo can see, or its ear can hear, or its 
heart can conceive, into a new Ught— not by 
working in the varied processes of combi- 
nation, and abstraction, and reasoning, with 
su^ simple and elementary ideas as the 
mind of man can apprehend. The feelings 
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and the suggestions of all our cdd senses 
pviH together, will not make out for us a 
practical impression of the matters of faith— 
and there must be a transition as great as 
that by whioh man awakens out of the sleep 
of nature, and so comes to see ^e realities 
of Nature which are around him— there 
must be a something equivalent to thecoma 
muni6ation of a new sense, ere 'a reality 
oomee to be seen in those etembl things, 
where no reality was felt or seen, however 
much it may have been acknowledged be- 
fore. 

It is true, that along the.course of our or- 
dinary existence, we are awake to the oon- 
cems of our orainary existence. But this 
is not a wakefulness which goes to disturb 
the profoundness of our insensibility, as to 
the concerns of a higher existence. We are 
in one sense awidce, but in another most 
entirely, and, to all human appearance, 
most h<^lessly and farecoverably asleep. 
We are just in the same condition with a 
man who is dreaming^ and soteoves for the 
time in a pictured ^orld of his own. He 
is not steeped in a more death-like indiffer- 
ence to the actual and the peopled world 
around him, than the man who is busy for 
the short and fleeting pilgrimage o( his 
days upon earth, among its treacherous de- 
lusions, is shut in all his sensibilities, and 
all his thoughts, against the certainties of 
an immortal state. And the transition 16 
not greater from the sleeping fancies of the 
night to the waking oertainues of our daily 
business, than is the transition from the day- 
dreams of a passing world, to those suo- 
stantial considerations, which wield a pre-* 
siding authority over the conduct of nim 
who walketh not by the sight of that which 
is around him, but by the faith of the unseen 
thinffs that are above him, and before him. 
To be thus translated in the habit of our 
mind^ is beyond the power of the most busy 
and mtense of its natural exercises. It 
needs the power of a new and simple mani- 
festation ; and as surely as the dreamer on 
his bed behooves to be awakened, ere he be 
restored to a just sense of his earthly con- 
dition, and of his earthly circumstances, so 
surely must there be a distinct awakening 
made to pass on the dark, and torpid, and 
overborne feculties ctf us all, ere the matters 
of faith come to be clothed to our eye in the 
diaracters of certainty, and we be made 
truly to apprehend the bearing in which 
we stand to the God who is now looking 
over us, to the eternity which is now ready 
to absorb us. 

This awakening calls for a peculiar and 
a preternatural application We say pre- 
ternatural, for such is the obstinacy of this 
sleep of nature, that no power within the 
compass of nature can put an end to it. It 
withstands all the demonstrations of arith* 
metic. Time moves on without disturbing 
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it The last messenger lifU many a note of 
preparation, but so deep is the lethargy of 
our t<^ that he is not heard. Every year 
do his approaching footsteps become more 
distinct and more audible ; yet cveiy year 
rivets the aiiections of the votary of i 



more tenaciously than before, to the seene 
that is around him. One would thhik, that 
^e fall of so many acquaintances on every 
side of him, might at length have reached 
an awakening conviction into his heart 
One would ^ink, that standing alone, and in 
mournfbl survey amid the wreck of former 
associations, the spell might have been abca- 
dy broken, which so fastens him to a peri^* 
able Vorld. O, why were the tears he ahed 
over his children's grave, not followed up by 
the delrverance of his soul from this sore 
infatuation? Why, as he hung over the 
d3ring bed of her with whom he had so oft 
tikm' counsel about the j^ans and them- 
terests d* life, did he not catch a glimpee 
of this world's vanity, and did not me light 
of truth break m upon his heart from the 
solemn and apprehended realities beyond 
it? But no. , l^e enchantment, it would 
appear, is not.so easily dissolved. The deep 
sleep which the Bible speaks of, is not 96 
easily broken. The conscious infirmities of 
age cannot do it. The frequent and touch- 
ing specimens of mortality around us, can- 
not do it. The mde entrance of death into 
our own houses, and the breaking up of our 
own families, cannot do it. The melting 
of our old society away from us, and the 
constant succession of new faces, and new 
families, in their place, cannot do it The 
tollmg of the funeral bell, which has rang 
so many of our companions across the con- 
fines of eternity, and in a few little years, 
will perform the same ofice for us, cannot 
do it. It often happens, in the visioos of 
the night, that some fancied spectacle of 
terror, or shriek of alarm, have frightened 
us out of our sleep, and our dream together. 
But the sleep of worldlmess stands its 
groimd against all this. We hear the moan- 
ings of many a death-bed— and we witness 
its looks of imploring anguish— and we 
watch the decay of life, as it glimmers on- 
wards to its final extinction— and we hear 
the last breath— and we pause in the solemn 
stihness that follows it, till it is broken hi 
upon' by the bursting agony of the weeping 
attendants — ^and in one day more, we re- 
visit the chamber of him, who, in white and 
shrouded stateKness, lies the effigy of what 
he was— and we lift the border that is upon 
the dead man's countenance, and there *w 
gaze^on that brow so cold, and those eyes 
so motionless — and, in two days more, wj 
follow him to his seputehre, and mingled 
with the earth, among which he is to to 
laid, we behold the skulls aud thpdcdetorB 
of those who have gone before him— and it 
is the distinct understanding of natnre, tbit 
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soon shall hare every one of us to eo 
thitmgh the same process of dying, and add 
our mouldering bodies to the mass of cor- 
ruption that we have been contemplating. 
But mark the derangement pf nature, and 
how soon again it falls to sleep among the 
dehistotts of a world, of the vanity of Which 
h has recently got so striking a demonstra- 
tion. Look onwards but one single da^ 
more, and you behold every trace 6f this 
loud and warning voice dissipated to no- 
thing. The man seemed, as if ne had been 
actually awakened; but it was oi^y the 
start and the stupid ^lare of a moment, after 
which he has lain him down again among 
ttie visions and the slumbers of a soul that 
Is ^iritually dead. He has not tost all 
sensibility any more than the man that is 
in a midnight trance, who is busied with 
the imaginations of a dream. But he has 
gone b^ affain to the sensibilities of a 
woiid which he is so speedily to abandon ; 
and in these he has sunk all the sensibili- 
ties of that everlasting world, on the con- 
fines of which he was treading but yester- 
tey. All is forgotten amid the bargains, 
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and the adventures, and the bustle, and the 
expectation of the scene that is immediately 
around him. • Eternity is again shut out ; 
and amid liie dreaming illusions of a fleet- 
ing and fantastic day, does he cradle his 
inuituated soul into an utter unconoem 
about its coKiing torm^ts, or its coming 
triumphs. 

Yes! my brethren, we have heard the 
man of serious religion denounced as a 
visionary. But if that be a vision which is 
a short-lived deceit — and that be a sober 
reality which survives the fluctuations both 
of time and of fancy— tell us if such a use 
of the term be not an utter misapplication ; 
and wh^her, with all the justice, as well as 
with all the severity of truth, Itmaj not be 
retorted upon the head of him, who, though 
prized for the sagacity of a firm, secular, 
and much exercised understanding, and 
honoured in the market-place for his ex- 
perience oii the walks and ways of this 
world's business, has not so much as en- 
tered upon the beffinniug of wisdom, but is 
toiling away all his skill and all his energy 
on tiie frivolities of aii idiot's dream. 



SERMON VII. 
On the new Heaoena and the neio Earth. 

'Neverdieleii we, tccording to hii promiae, look for new beavenf and a new eaith, 

righteoutnen.**— 3 Peter iii. 13. 
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Thkre is a limit to the revelations of the 
Bible about futurity, and it Were a mental 
or spiritual trespass to go beyond it The 
reserve which it mamtains in its informa- 
tions, we also ought to maintain in our in- 
quiries—satisfied to know little on ^ery 
subject, where it has communicated little, 
and feeling our way into regions which are 
at present unseen, no further than the light 
of Scripture will carry us. 

But while we attempt not to be "wise 
above that which is written," we should at- 
tempt, and that most studloudy^to be wise 
up to that which is wri]tten. The disclo- 
sures are very few and very partial, which 
are given to us of that bright and beautiftd 
economy, which is to survive the ruins of 
our present one. But still there are such 
disclosures — and on the principle of the 
things that are revealed belonging unto us, 
we have a riglit to walk up and down, for 
the purpose of observation, over the wnole 
actual extent of them. 

What is made known of the detfdls.of 
immortality, is but small in the amount, nor 
are we furnished with the materials of an^ 
thing like a graphical or picturesque exhibi- 
tion of its abodes of blessedness. But still 



somewhat is made known, and which, too, 
may be addressed to a higher principle than 
cunosity, beinff like every other Scripture, 
<< profitable both for doctrine and for insuruc- 
tion In righteousiness." 

In the text before us, there are two lead- 
ing points of information, which we should 
like successively to remark upon. The first 
is, that in the new economy which is to be 
reared for the accommodation of the blessed, 
there will be materialism^ not merely new 
jieavens, but also a new earth. The second 
is, that as disthiguished from the present, 
which IS an abode of rebellion, it wfll be an 
dJbode of righteousness. • 

I. We know historically that earth, that 
a solid material earth, may form the dwell- 
ing of sinless creatures, in full converse and 
friendship with the Being who made them— 
that, instead of a place of exile for outcasts, 
it mav have a broad avenue of communica- 
tion with the spiritual world, for the descent 
of ethereal beings from on nigh— that, like 
the member of an extended family, it may 
share in the regard and attention of the 
other members, and along with them be glad- 
dened by the pr^ence of him who is the 
Father of them all To inquire how this 
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can be, were to attempt a wisdom beyond 
Scripture : but to asaert that this has been, 
and therefore may be, is to keep moetstrictiv 
and modestly within the limits of the record. 
For, we there read, that God framed an ap- 
pai|ttus of materialism, which, on his own 
surveying, he prcmounced to be all reiy 
good, and the leading features of which may 
still be reeoffnised among the things and the 
substances that are around us — and that he 
created man with the bodily organs and 
senses which we now wear— and placed 
him under the very canopy that is over our 
heads-*and spread around him a scenery, 
perhaps loveliei;in its tints, and more smiling 
and serene in the whole aspect of it, but cer- 
tainly made^ up, in the main, of the same 
objects Hhat* still compose the pro^>ect of 
our visible contemplations — ^and there, woik- 
iug with his hands in a garden, and with 
trees on everj^ side of him, and even with 
animals sporting at his feet, was this inha- 
bitant of earthy m the midst of all those 
earthly and familiar accompaniments, in 
full possession of the best immunities of a 
citizen of heaven— sharing in the delight of 
angels, and while he gu:ed on the very 
beauties which we ourselves gaze upon, re- 
joicing iu them most as thetokens of a pre- 
sent and presiding Deity. It were venturing 
on the region of conjecture to affirm, whe- 
ther, if Adam had not fallen, the earth that 
we now tread upon, would have been the 
everlasting abode of him and his posterity. 
But certain it is, that man, at the first, had 
for his place this world, and, at the same 
time, for his privilege, an unclouded fed- 
lowsnip with God, and, for his prospect an 
immortality, which death was neither to 
intercept nor put an end ta He was ter- 
restrial in respect of condition, and yet 
celestial in respect both of character and 
enjoyment His eve looked outwardly on 
a landscape of earth, while hiB heart breath- 
ed upwardly in the love of heaven. And 
though he trode the solid platform of our 
world, and was compassed about with its 
horizon— still was he within the circle o( 
God's favoured creation, and took his phce 
among the freemen and the denizens of tlie 
great spiritual commonwealth. 

This may serve to. rectify an imagina- 
tion of which we think that all must be 
conscious— aif if the grossness of material- 
ism was only for those who had degenerated 
into the grossness of sin; and that, when a 
spiritualizing process hm purged away all 
our corruption, then, by the stepping-stones 
of a death and n resurrection, we should 
be borne away to some ethereal region, 
where sense, and body, and all in the shape 
either of audible sound, or of tangible sub- 
stance, were unknown. And hence that 
strangeness of impression which is felt by 

Sou, should the supposition be ofler^ that 
I the place -of eternal Uessedness there! 



will be ground to walk upon y orsceoes of 
luxuriance to ddight the corporeal senses; 
or the kindly intercourse of friends talking 
familiarly, and by articulate omiTerse to- 
gether ; or, in short, any thing that has the 
least reseitiblance to a local territory, filled 
with various aoooounodations, and peopled 
over its wl^ole extent by creatures formed 
like ourselves — ^havinjg bodies such as wp 
now wear, and faculties of perception, and 
thou£^ and mutual communication,8och as 
we now exercise. Hie common imaginatkm 
that we have of paradise on the other side 
of death, is, that of a lofty aerial region, 
where tne inmates fioat in ether, or aie 
mysteriously suspended upon nothing— 
where all the warm and sensible aooompa- 
nimenu which five audi an eaqpnmaa of 
strength, wad life^ and cdonruig^ to our 
present habitatioiL are attenuated into a 
sort of spiritual element, that is mea^re^ 
and imperceptible^ and utterly uninviting 
to the eye of mortals here below — ^whcre 
every vestige of materialism is done awav, 
and nothinff left but certain unearth^ 
scenes that have no power of alluremea^ 
and certain unearthly ecstacies, with whi^ 
it is felt impossible to syn^Mithize. The 
holders of this imagination forget s31 the 
while, that really there is no essential con- 
nection between materialism and sin— thai 
the world which we now inhabit, had aH 
the amplitude and solidity of its present 
materialism, before sin entered into it— * 
.that God so far, on that account, from look- 
ing slightly upon it, after it had received 
the last touch of his creating hand, review- 
ed the earth, and the waters, and the firma- 
ment, and all the green hert)age, with the 
livmg creatures, and the man \^om he had 
raised in dominion over them, and he saw 
every thing that he had made, and behold 
it was all vety good. They forget that on 
the birth of materialism, when it stood out 
in the freshness of those glories whidi the 
great Architect of Nature had impressed 
upoti it, that then the " morning stars sanff 
together, and all the sons of God shonted 
for joy.'' They forget the appeals that are 
made every where in the Bible to this ma- 
terial workmanship — and how. from the 
fiice of these visible heavens, ana the garni- 
ture of this earth that we tread upon, the 
greatness and the goodness of God are re- 
flected on the view of his worshippers. No^ 
my brethren, the object of the administra- 
tion we sit under, is to extirpate sin, but it^ 
is not to sweep away materialism. By the 
convulsions of the last day, it may be 
shaken, and broken down from its present 
arranffements, and thrown into such fitful 
agitations, as that the whole of its existing 
frame-work shall M to pieces, and by a heat 
so fervent as to melt its most solid elemental 
may it be utterly dissdved. And thus may 
the earth again become without form* mi 
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▼Old, but wiihout one particle of ha sab- 
stance goin^ into annihilation. Out of the 
rains m this second chaos, may another 
hearen and another earth be mitie to arise ; 
ftnd a new materiaiism, with other aspects 
of magnificence and beauty, emerge from 
the wreck of this mighty transformation ; 
u^ the world be peopled as before, with 
tl^ varieties of material loveliness, and 
space be again lighted up into a firmament 
of material splendour. 

Were our place of everlasting bleesed- 
ness so purely spiritual as it is commonly 
imagipea, then the soul of man, after, at 
deam, having quitted his body, would ^uit 
it oonclusivdy. That mass of materialism 
witii which it is asMNsmted upon earth, and 
wlii<^ many reffard as a load and an in- 
cumbrance, would have leave to putrcEfy in 
the grave without being revisited by super- 
natiml power, or raised a^aia out of the 
inaninmte dust into whidi.it bad resolved. 
If the body be indeed a clog and a con- 
Ihiement to the spirit, instead of its common 
dkms tenement, then would the spirit feel 
lightened by the departure it had made, 
and expatiate in all the buoj^ancy of its 
emancipated powers, over a scene of en- 
largement And this is, doubtlcM, the pre- 
rauing inuigination. Bnt why^ then, after 
having made its escape from such a thral- 
dom, should it evdr recur to the prisoa-4ioude 
of its old materialism, if a prison-house it 
really be. Why should the diseooaffed 
spirit again be fastened to the drsjg of mat 
grosser and heavier substance, wh£h many 
think has only the eflfect of weighing down 
its activity, and infusing into the pure 
dement of mind an ingre&nt which serves 
to doud and to enfeefcle it In other word% 
what is the use of a day of TCSurrection, 
if the union which thai, takes plac^ is to 
deaden, or to reduce all those energies that 
are commonly ascribed to the living prin- 
dple, in a state of separation? Bu^ as a 
pn>of of some metaphysicid delusion upon 
tills subject, the product, perhaps, of a 
wrong though fashionable philosophy, it 
would appear, that to embody the cfpirit is 
not the stepping-stone to its degradation, 
but to its preferment The last day will be 
a day of triumph to the righteous--because 
th6 day of the re-entrance of the spirit to 
its much-loved abode, where^ its feculties, 
so &r from being shut up into captivity, 
will find their free and kindred devdo^e- 
roent in such material organs as are suited 
to them. The fact of the resurrection 
proves, that, with man at least, the state of 
a disembodied sphit, is a state of unnatural 
violence — and that the resurrection of his 
body is an essential step to the highest per- 
fection of which he is susceptible/ And it 
is indeed an homage to that materialism, 
which many are for expunginff from Hbe 
tntipe stato of the universe dtogether— 
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that ere fke immaterial soul of man has 
reached the ultimate fflory and blessedness 
which are designed for it, it must return 
and knock at tluit very grave where lie the 
mouldered remains of the body which it 
wore— and the^ inquisition must be made 
for the flesh, and the sinows^ and the bones, 
which the power of corruption has perhaps 
for c^ituries before, assimdated to the earth 
that is around them-— and there, the minuto 
atoms must be re-assembled into a structure 
that bears upon it the form and the linea- 
ments, and tne general aspect of a man — 
and the soul passes into this material 
firame-work, which is hereefrer to be its 
lodging-place for ever— and that, not .as its 
prison, but as its pleasant and befitting ha- 
biUiCion— not to be trammelled, as some 
.would have it in a ^old of materialism, 
but to be therein equ^ped for the services 
of eternity— to walk embodied among the 
boweris of our second paradise-^to stand 
embodied in the presence of our God. 

Thete will, it is tme^ be a change of 
personal constitution between a good man 
before his death, and a good man aAer his 
resorrection^not, however, that he wfll be 
set free from his body, but that he will be 
aet fi»e from the corrupt principle that 
is in his body— not the materialism by 
which he is now surrounded will be done 
away, but that die taint of evil by which 
this materialism is now pervaded, will be 
done away. Could tiiis be eflfected without 
dyhig, th^ dea^ would be no longer an 
essential steppUig-stone to paradise. But 
it would appear of the moral virus which 
has been transmitted downwards from 
Adam, and is now spread abroad over the 
whole human femuy— it would appear, 
that to get rid of this, the old fabric must 
be taken down, and reared anew ; and that, 
not of other materials, but of its own ma- 
terials, (mly delivered of all impurity, as if 
by a refining process in the sepulchre. It 
is thus, that what is ^ sown in weakness, 
is raised in power"^'and for this purpose, 
it is not necessary to get quit of material- 
ism, but to get quit of sin, and to purge 
materieJism of its malady. It is thus that 
Uie dead shall come forth incorruptible-*- 
and those. We are told, who are alive at 
this great catastrophe, shall suddenly and 
m3)rsteriously be changed. While we are 
compasBcd about with these vile bodies, as 
the Apostle emphatically terms them, eyil 
is present, and it is well, if thi^iigh the 
working of the Sphit of grace, evil does not 
prevkiL To keep this besetting enemy in 
check, is the task and the trial of our Chris- 
tianity oh earth— and it is the detaching of 
this poisonous ingredient which constitutes 
that for which the bdiever is represented 
as groaning earnestly, even the redemption 
of the body that he now wears, and which 
will then be transformed hito the likeness 
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Of C^riit's gloHSed bodr. And tiik wBl 
be his hetven, that he will serve God with- 
out a struggle, and in a AiU gale of fpirttnal 
delight— because with the foil concurrence 
of all the feelings and all the faculties of 
his regenoated nature. Before death, sin 
IB only repressed— after the resurrection, 
all sin will be exterminated* Here he has 
to maintain the combat, with a tendencjr to 
evU still lodghig in his heart, and working 
a perverse movement among his inclina- 
tions; but after his warlioire in this world 
is accomplished, he will no longer be. so 
thwarted—and he will set him down in an* 
other world, with the repose and the tri- 
umph of victory for his everlasting reward. 
The great constitutional plague of his na- 
ture will no longer thmUe him ; and there 
will be the charm af a genial affinity be- 
tween the purity at his hmt, and the 
purity of the element he breathes in. Still 
It will not be the purity of spirit escaped 
from materialism, but of spirit translated 
into a mateiPialism that has been clarified^ 
of evil. It will not be thepttrity of souls 
unclothed as at death, but H^e purity of 
Bouls that have again been clothed upon at 
the resurrection. 

But the highest homage that we know of 
to materialism, is that which God, manifest 
in the flesh, has rendered to it That He, 
the Divinity, should have wrapt his unfa- 
thomable essence in one of its coverings, 
and expatiated amongist us in the palpable 
form and structure of a man ; and that he 
sliould hnve chosen such a tenement, not as 
a temporary abode, but ^ould have borne 
it with him to the plac^ which he now oc- 
cupies, and where ne is now empl03red in 
preparing the mansions of his rallowers; 
that he should have entered within the yail, 
and be now seated at the right hand of the 
Father, with the very body which was 
marked by the nails upon his cross, and 
wherewith he ate and drank after his resur- 
rection—that he Who repelled the imagina- 
tion of his disciples, as if they had seen a 
spirit, by bidding them handle him and see, 
and subjecting to their ftimiliar touch the 
flesh and the bones that encompassed him; 
that he should now be throned iff universal 
supremacy, and wielding the whole power of 
heaven and earth, have every knee to bow 
at his name, and e^ery tongue to confess, 
and yet all to the glory of God the Father- 
that humanity, that substantial and embo- 
died humanitr, should thus be eicalted, and 
a voice of adoration from every creature^ 
be lifted up to the Lamb for ever and ever— 
does this look like the abolition of materi- 
alism, after the present system of it is de- 
stroyed; or does it not rather prove, that 
transplanted into another system, it will be 
preferred to celestial honours, and prolonged 
m immortality throughout all ages? 

It has oeen our careful endcixvour, in all 



tiuit we hare odd, to keep witkm ^ limito of 
the record, and tooffer no other remarks than 
those which may fitly be suggested by the 
circumstanoe, that a new earth is to be cre- 
ated, as well as a new heavens for the futirre 
accommodation of the righteonsw We Ittve 
no deaire to push the speculation beyond 
what is written, bat it wece, at the ssbm 
time, well, that in all our representation^ of 
the immortal stdte, there was just the a§m» 
force of colouring, and the same vivacity 
of fseenic exhibi tion that there is m the New 
Testament The imagination of a total 
and diametric opposition between t|)e re- 
gion of sense ana the region ot apirituslity, 
oertamly tends to abate the interest with 
which we might o&erwise look to the per- 
spective that is on the other aide of the 
grave ; ftnd to deaden all those wymptMm 
that we else might have with the iojrs wad 
the exercises of the blest in paradin. To 
rectify this, it ia not necessary to enter «a 
the particularities of heaven— a topic on 
whidi the Bible is certainly most epmag 
and reserved in its communications. But 
a great step is gained simply by dissolving 
the -alliance that exists m the minds of manv 
bet we en the two ideas of sin and material- 
iam ; or proving, that when once sin is dcot 
awtiy, it consists with all we know of ^Sod% 
adnunistration, that materialism shall be 
perpetuated in the fuU bloom and vi^oor 
of immortaiity* It altogether hc^ds oat a 
warmer and more allunng picture of the 
el^iam that awaits us. when told^ that there^ 
will be beauty to delighi the eye ; and mnsie 
to regalo the ear; and the comfort that 
springs from all the charities of interoooras 
wtween man and man, holding convene 
as they do on earth, and gladdening each 
other with the benignant smiles that play 
on the human oountenanee, or the accents 
of kindness that fall in soft and soothing 
melody from the human voice. There is 
much Of the innocent, and much of the in- 
spiring, and much to affect and elevate tim 
heart, in the scenes and the contemplatioiis 
of materialism — and we do hail the inlbr- 
mation of our text, that after the dissolutkn 
of its present frame-work, it will agam be 
varied and decked out anew in all the grsees 
of its unfading verdure, and of its un- 
bounded variety — that in addition to our di- 
rect and personal view of the Deity, when 
he comes down to tabernacle with men| we 
shall also have the reflection of him u a 
lovjcly mirror of his own workmandiip; 
and that instead of being transported to 
some abode of dimness and of mystery, so 
remote from human experience, as to be be- 
yond all compr^ension, we shall walk for 
ever in a land replenished with those sen- 
sible delights, and tiioae sensible gloriei^ 
which, we doubt not will lie most proftady 
scattered over the " new heavens and the 
new earth, wtierein dwdleth righteousncMi" 
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n. But though a paradise of sense, it will 
not be a paradise of sensuality. Thodgh not 
so unlike the present world as mc^ny appre- 
hend it, there will be one point of total dis- 
simHaritjr betwixt them. It is not the entire 
substitution of spirit for matter, that will 
distinguish the future economy from the 
liresent But it will be the entire substitu- 
tion of righteousness for sin. It is this whit;fa 
signalizes the Christian from the Mahome- 
tan paradise— not thatsense, and substance, 
and splendid imagery, and the glories of a 
▼isil^e creation seen with bodily eyes are 
exdnded from it, but that all which is vile 
in principle, or voluptuous m impuHty, will, 
be utterly excluded from it. There will be 
a firm earth, as we have at present, and a 
heaven stretched over it, as we have at pre- 
sent ; and it is not by the absence of these, 
but by the absence of sin, ihat the abod^ of 
immortality will be characterized. There 
will both be heavens and earth, it would 
appear, in the next %reat administration — 
and with this speciality to mark it .'from 
die present one, that it will be a heavens 
and earth, ^wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness." 

Now, though the first topid of information 
that we educed iVom the text, may be re- 
garded as not verv practical, yet the second 
topic on which I now insist, is most emi- 
n^itly so. Were it the great characteristic 
of that spirituality which is to obtain in a 
future heaven, that it was a spirituality of 
essence, then occup3ring and pervadmg the 
place from which materialism has been 
Bwept away, we could not, by any possible 
method, approximate the condition we are 
in at present to the condition we are .to 
hold everlastingly. 1^ cannot etherealize 
the matter that is arou^ us— neither can we 
attenuate our own bodies, nor bring down 
the slightest degree of sucn a heaven to the 
earth mat we now Inhabit But when we 
are .told that materialism is to be kept up, 
and that the spirituality of our ftiturc state 
lies not in the kind of substance iiiiiich is to 
compose lis frame-work, but in, the charac- 
ter crt those who people it— this puts, if not 
the fulness of heaven, at least a foretaste of 
heaven, within our reach. We have not to 
strain at a thing so impracticable, as that 
of dOuting the material economy which is 
without us; we have only to reform the 
moral economy that is within us. We are 
DOW wedking on a terrestrial surface, not 
more compact, perhaps, than the one we 
^an hereafter walk upon; and are now 
wearing terrestrial bodies,' not fhrmer and 
more solid, perhaps, than those we shall 
hereafter wear. It is not by working any 
change upon them that we could realise, to 
an extent, our future heaven. And this is 
simply done by opening the door of our 
beart for the influx of heaven's aflfections— 
by bringing the whole manias made up of 



sonl, and spirit, and body, under the presid- 
ingauthority of heaven^ principles. 

This will make plam to you how it is that 
it could be said hi the NewTestament, that 
the <* kingdom of h'eayen was at hand"— 
and how, in that book, its place is marked 
out not by locally pointing to any quarter, 
and saying, Lo here, or lo Uiere, but by the 
simple affirmation that the kingdom of hea- 
ven is within yon-^and how, in defining 
what it was that constituted the kingdom 
of heaven, there is an enumeration, not of 
such circun^stances as make up an outward 
condition, but of such feelings and qualities 
as make up a character, even righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost— and 
how the ushering in of the new dispensa- 
tion is held equivalent to the introduction 
of this kingdom into the world— all making 
it evident, that if the purity and the princi- 
ples of heaven begin tp tidce effect upon our 
heart, what is essentially heaven begins with 
us, even in this world | that instead of as- 
cendmg to some upper region, for the pur- 
pose of entering it, it may descend upon us, 
and make an actual entrance pf itself into 
our bosoms ; and that so far, therefore, from 
that remote and inaccessible thing which 
many do regard it, it may, through the in- 
fluence of the won! which is nigh unto you^ 
and of the Spirit that is given to prayer, be 
lighted up in the inner man of an individual 
upon earth, whose pewbn may dven here, 
exemplify its graces, and whose soul may 
even here realize a measure of its enjojrments. 

And hence one great purpose of*^ the in- 
carnation of bur Saviour. He came down 
amongst us in the ML perfection of heaven's 
character, and has made us see, that it is a 
character whieh may be embodied. All its 
virtues were, in his case, infused into a cor- 
poreal frame-work, ana the substance of 
&ese lower regions was taken into intimate 
and abiding association with the spirit of 
the highen The ingredient whic^ is hea- 
venly, admits of being united with the in- 
gredient which is earthly— so that we, who, 
by nature are of the earth, and earthly, 
could we catch of that pure and celestial 
element which made the man Christ Jesus 
to differ fh>m all other men, then might we 
too be fbrmed into that character by which 
it is that the members of the family above 
diflfer from the outcast femily beneath. 
Now, it is expressly said of him, that he is 
set before us as an example; and we are re- 
quired to look to tiiat living exhibition of 
him, where all the graces of the upper 
sanctuary are beheld as in a picture; and 
instead of an abstract, we have in his his- 
tory a familiar representation of such worth, 
and piety, and excellence, as could they 
only be stamped*upon our own persons, and 
borne along with us to the place where he 
now dwelleth-4nstead of bein^ shunned as 
aliens, we should be welcomed and reoog- 
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nlied as seemly cimiiMuilons to the inmates 
of that place of holiness. And, in truth, the 
^xeat work of Christ^ disdpleB vpon earth, 
IS a constant and busy process of ussimila- 
tkm to their Master who is in heaven. And 
we live under a special economy, that has 
been set up for the exnreaB purpose of help- 
ing it forward. It is for this, in particular, 
that the Spirit is provided. We are changed 
into the unage of the Lord, even by the 
Spuit of the Lord. Nursed out of this ful- 
ness, we grow up unto the stature of perfect 
men in Christ Jesus— and instead of neaven 
being a remote and mysterious unknown, 
heaven is brought near to us by the Simple 
expedient of inspiring us where we now 
stand, with Its love, and its purity, and its 
sacreoness. We learn from Christ, that the 
heavenly graces are all of them compatible 
witfi the wear of an earthly body, and the 
circumstances of an earthly habitation^ It 
is not said in how many of its features the 
neyr earth will differ from, or be like unto 
the present one— but we, bytumihg from 
our mlquities unto Christ, push forward the 
resemblance of the one to the other, in the 
only feature that is specified, even that 
'^ therein dwelleth righteousness.'' 

And had we only the chiu^cter of hea- 
ven, we should not be long of feeling wha( 
that is which essentially makes the comfort 
of heaveni ** Thou lov^ righteousness, and 
hatest iniquity: therefore, God^* thy God, 
hath.«uiointed mee with the oil of sfadness, 
above thy fellows.'* Let us but love the 
ri^teousness whidi he loves, and hate the 
imquity which he hateth, and this, of itseli^ 
would so soften and attune the m^anism 
of our moral nature, diat in all the move- 
ments of it^ there should be joy. It is not 
sufficiently adverted to, that the happiness 
of heaven lies simply and essentially m the 
well-goinff machinery of a wellHionditioned 
soul— ancf that according to its measure, it 
is the same in kind with the happfaiess of 
God, whb liveth for ever m bliss inei&ble, 
b^ause he is unchangeable in beimf good, 
and upright, ai^ holy. There may be audi- 
ble mumc in heaven, but^ its chief delight 
will be in the music or weli-poised affsctions, 
and of prineipies in full and consenting har- 
mony with the laws of eternal rectitude. 
There may be visions of bvelmess there, 
but it will be the loveliness of virtue, as seen 
directly in God, and as reflected back again 
in fanuly likeness from all his children— it 
will be this that shall give its purest and 
sweetest transports to the souL In a word, 
the main rewind of paradise, is ^iritual joy 
— and that, springing at once from the love 
and the possession of spiritual excellence. 
It is such a joy as sin extinguishes on the 
moment of its entering the soul ; and such a 
joy as is again restored to the souL and that 
immediately on its being restored torigh- 
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It Is thus that heaven nny be est^Uiriid 
upon earth, and . die P^on of our Larih 
prayer be MfiQed, <'Thy kingdom come." 
This petition receives lis best explsna^ 
from me one which follows : ^ Thy wiU tx 
done on earth as it is ^ixme m hesyen." It 
just requires a similanty of habit and cbi- 
racter in the two places, to make out a sinu' 
larity of enjojrment Let us attend, then, to 
the. way in which the services of the upper 
sanctuary are rendeped— not in the spirit of 
legality, for this geaidereth to bondage; but 
m the spirit of love, which gendereth to the 
beatitude of the a^Mlions rejoicing in their 
best and* most favpurite inddgenoe. Tbsf 
do not wmic there^ for the purpose of mak* 
ing out the conditions of a bargain. Th^ 
do not act agreeably to the pleasure of God, 
in order to obtain the gratification of any 
distinct win or distinct pleasure of t}ieir 
own, in return for it Thefr will is. in feet, 
identicc^ with the will of God. There is i 
perfect unison of taste* and of indinatioD, 
between the creature and the Creator. They 
are in dieir element, when they are feeling 
righteously, and doing righteoudy. Obe 
d^ence is not drudgery, but delight to tbem; 
and as much as there is of the congoiai 
between animal nature, and the food wat '» 
suitable to it, so much is there of the con- 
genial between the moral nature of heaven, 
and its sacred employments and senricci 
Let the will of God, then, be done hezt, a 
it is done there,, and not only will character 
and conduct be the^me here as (here, bat 
th^ will also resemble each oth^ in the 
st)ie, though not m the degree of thdr 
blessedness. The happiness of heaven wiD 
be exemplified upon earth, along with the 
virtue of heaven— for, in truth, the main 
mgredient <rf that happiness is not girca 
them in payment for work;'but itlie9infl»« 
love th^jybear^o the work itself. Amania 
never happier than when employed in tt^ 
which he likes best This is all a questioQ 
of taste ; but should such a taste be giTcA as 
to make it a man's meat and drinkto^tbe 
vnU of his Father, then is he in perfect 
readmess for being carried upwards to hoh 
ven, and placed beside the pure ritcr of 
water of lifcj that proceedeth out of fte 
throne of God and of the Lamb. Thistfthe 
way in which you may make a heaven y P 
eaim, not by neaping ^rour reluctant oW 
rt the rii^ of lwarty,but Inr serring wa 

because you love Jumj and doipg h»^ 
becauseyou ddight to do him honour. 

And here we may r«maik, that the W 
possible conveyance for this new pnjgj 
into ttie heart, is the Gospel of Jesus Cto* 
—that in no other ^y, than throup wj 
aoo^tance of its free |i^on, sealed by ae 
blood of an atonement, which eanW "J 
Lawgiver, can the soul of man be vm 
emancipated from the fear of t^'^'JJJ: 
solemnized mto tbe fear of humble mm 
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reverence— that it is only in conjunction 
with the faith ^hich lustifies, that the love 
of gratitude, and the love of moral esteem, 
are made to arise in the boeom of reffene- 
rated roan; and, therefore, to hring down 
the virtues of heaven, as well as the peace 
q( heavoa, into this lower world, we Know 
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not what else can be done, than to urge 
upon you the great propitiation of the New 
Testament— nor are we aware of any ex- 
pedient by which all the cold and freezing 
sensations of legality can be done away, 
but by your thamiful and unoMiditional ac- 
ceptance of Jesus Christ, and bun crucified. 



SEI^MON VIIL 

The Naiure of the Kingdom of God. 

' For Um kiBgdom of God it not in word, bat in power.**— 1 CorvillUaiif if. 90. 



Thkrb is a most important lesson to be 
derived from the variety of senses in which 
the phrases " kingdom of God," and " king- 
dom of heaven," are evidently made use of 
in Uie New Testament If it, at one time, 
carry our thoughts to that place where Goa 
sits m visible glory, and where, surrounded 
by the family^ of the blessed, he presides in 
full and spiritual authority— it, at another 
time, turns our Noughts inwardly upon 
ourselves, and instead of leading us to say. 
Lo, here, or lo, there, as if to some loiil 
habitation at a distance, it leads us, by the 
declaration, that the ''kiuj^dom of God is 
within us," to look for it into our own 
breast, and to examine whether heavenly 
afiections have been substituted there in the 
place of earthly ones. Such is the tendency 
of our imagination upon this subject, that 
the kingdom of heaven is never mentioned, 
without our minds bein^ impelled thereby 
to take an upward direction— to go aloft to 
that place of spaciousness, and of splendour, 
and of paadmody, which forms the residence 
of angels; and where the praises both of 
redeemed and unfallen creaturi^ rise in one 
anthem of gratulation to the Father, who 
rejoices over them all 

Now, it is evident, that in dwelling upon 
euch an elysium as this, the mind can pic- 
ture to itself a thousand delicious accom- 
paniments, which, apart from moral and 
spiritual character altogether, are fitted to 
regale animal, and sensitive, and unrenewed 
man. There may be sights of beauty and 
brilliancy for the ey a There may be sounds 
of sweetest melody for the ear. There may 
be innumerable sensations of delight, from 
the adaptation which obtains between the 
materiaAsm of surrounding heaven, and the 
materialism of our own transformed and 
glorified bodies. There may even be poured 
upon us, in richest abundance, a higher and 
a nobler class of enjovments— and separate 
•till from the possession of holiness, of that 
peculiar quality, by the accession of which 
a sinner is turned mto a saint) and the man 
wfao^ before, had an entire aspect of secu- 
8G 



larity and of the world, lobks as if he had 
been cast over again in another mould, and 
come out breathing godly desires, and aispir- 
ing, with a newly created fervour, after 
gc^y enjoyments. And so, without any 
such conversion as this, heaven may still bie 
conceived to minister a set of very refined 
and intellectual gratifications. One may 
figure it so formed as to adapt itself to the 
senses of man, though he should possess 
not one single virtue of the temple, or of 
the sanctuary; and one may figure it to be 
so formed, as, &ough alike destitute of these 
vutues, to adapt itself even to the spirit of 
man, and to many of the loftier principles 
and capacities of his nature. His taste may 
find an ever-recurring delight in the pano- 
rama of its sensible glories; and his fancy 
wander untired among all the realities and 
all the possibilities of created excellence; 
and his understanding be feasted to ecstacy 
among those endless varieties of truth, 
which are ever pouring in a rich flood of 
discovery, uj^n his mind; and even his 
heart be xept m a glow of warm and kindly 
afibction among the cordialities of that be- 
nevolence, by which he is surrounded. All 
this is possible to be conceived of heaven; 
and when we add its secure and everlasting 
exemption from the agonies of hell, let us 
not wonder, that such a heaven should be 
vehemently desired by those who have not 
advanced by the very humblest degree of 
spiritual preparation, for Uie red heaven of 
the New Testament— who have not the 
least congeniality of feeling with that which 
forms its most essentuil and characteristic 
blessedness— who cannot sustam on earth 
for a very short interval of retirement, the 
labour and ihe weariness of communion 
vnth God— who, though they could relish 
to the uttermost, all the sensible and all the 
intellectual joys of heaven, yet hold no taste 
of sympathy whatever, with its hallelujahs, 
and its songs of raptured adoration— ana 
who, therefore, if transported at this mo- 
ment, or if transported after death, with the 
frame and character^i^u^Boulaha^ey have 
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at this moment to the New Jerusalem, and 
the city of the liying God, would positively 
find themselves aliens, and out of their kin- 
dred and rejoicing element, however much 
they may sigh af&r a paradise of pleasure, 
or a paradise of poetry. 

It may go to dissipate this sentimental 
Illusion, if we ponder well the meaning 
which is often assigned to the kingdom of 
heaven in the Bihle; if we reflect, that it is 
often made to attach personally to a hu- 
man creature upon earth, as well as to be 
situated locally m some distant and myste- 
rious region away from us— that to be the 
subject of such a kuigdom, it is not indis- 
pensible that our residence be within the 
limits of an assigned territory, any mor& in 
fact, than that the subject of an earthly 
sovereign should not remain so, though 
travelling, for a time, beyond the confines 
of his master's Jurisdiction. He may, though 
away from his country in person, carry 
about with him in mind a full principle 
of allegiance to his country's sovereign; 
and may, both in reject of legal duty, and 
of his own most willin|^ and affectionate 
compliance with it, remam associated with 
him both in heart and in political relation- 
ship. He is still a member of that king- 
dom in the domains of which he was bom; 
and in the very same way, may a man be 
travellinff the journey of life in this world, 
and be all the while a member of the king- 
dom of heaven. The being who reigns m 
supreme authority there may, even in this 
land of exile and alienation, have some one 
devoted subject, who renders to the same 
authority the deference of his heart, and 
the subordination of his whole practice. 
The will of God may possess such a moral 
ascendency over his wiU, as that when tiie 
one commands, the other promptly and 
cheerfully obejrs. The character of God 
may stand revwed m such charms of per- 
fection and graceAilnesB to the eye of his 
mind, that by ever looking to him he both 
loves and is made like unto him. A sense 
of God may pervade his every hour, and 
every employment, even as it is the nand 
of God which preserves him oontmually, 
and through the actual power of God, that 
he lives and moves, as well as has his being. 
Such a man, if such a man there be on the 
face of our world, has the kingdom of God 
set up hi his heart He is ahreadv one of 
the children of the kmgdom. He is not 
locally in heaven, and yet his heaven is be- 
gun. He has ui hisejra the Tories of hea- 
ven ; though, as yet, he sees them through 
a glass darkly. He feels m his bosom the 
prmciples of heaven ; though, still at war 
with the propensities of natmre, they do not 
yet reign in all the fVeeness of an undis- 
puted ascendency. He carries in his heart 
the peace, and the joy, and the love, and the 
elevation of heaven ; though under the m- 
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cumbrance of a vile body, the spiritnal repast 
which isthusprovided,isnot withoutits mix- 
tures, and wiUiout its miti^tion. Inaw(»d, 
the essential elements of neaven's reward, 
and of heaven's felicity, are all in his potso- 
sion. He tastes the happiness of hearen in 
kind, though not m its full and finished de- 
gree. When he gets to heaven abova be win 
not meet there with a happiness differing io 
character from that which ne now feels ; tmt 
only higher in gradation. There may be 
crowns of material splendour. Theremaybe 
trees of unfjading loveliness. Tlieremayke 
pavements of emerald— and canopies of 
brightest radiance— and gardens of deep and 
tranouil security — and palaces of proua and 
stately decoration— and a city of^lofty pin- 
nacles, throuffh which there unceasing ilovi 
a river of Redness, and where jubilee b 
ever rung with the concord of seraphic 
voices. But these are only the accessaries 
of heaven. They fgrm not the materials 
of its substantial blessedness. Of this the 
man who toils m humble drudgery, an utter 
stranger to the delights of sensible pleasQR^ 
or the fascmations of sensible glorv, has got 
alr^Euiy a foretaste in his heart Itconsists 
not in the enjoyment of created good, nor 
in the survey of created magnificence. It is 
drawn in a mrect stream, throagh the chan- 
nels of love and of contemplation, from the 
fhllness of the Creator. It emanates from the 
countenance of God, manifesting the spiritu- 
al glories of his holy and perfect character, 
on those whose characters are kindred to his 
own. And if on earth there is no tendency 
towards such a character-^io processor 
restoration to the lost image of the Godhead 
— no delight m pra3rer— no relish for the 
sweets of mtercourse with our Father, now 
unseen, but then to be revealed to the Tiew 
of his inmiediate worshippers— then, H 
our imaginations kindle as they may, with 
the beatitudes of our fictitious heaven, the 
true heaven of the Bible is what we shall 
never reach, because it is a heaven that we 
are not fitted to enjoy. 

But such a view of the matter seems pot 
merely to dissipate a sentimental illusion 
which obtains upon the subject. It also 
serves to dissipate a theological illusion. 
Ere we can enter heaven^ there must be 
granted to us a legal capacity of admission 
—and Christ by his atoning death, and 
perfect righteousness, has purchased this 
capacity K>r those who believe ; and they, 
by the very act of believing, are held to be 
in possession of it, just as a man by stretch- 
mg out hid hand to a deed or a pas^ot^ 
becomes vested with all the privileges whica 
are thereby conve3red to the holder. Now, 
in the zeal of controversialists, (and it is s 
point most assuredly about which they 
cannot be too zealous)— in their ical to 
clear up and to demonstrate the ground on 
which the sinner's legal capacity must reft, 

uiyiuzeu uy -v^j v^ v-a pt iv^ 
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there haaL with many, been a sad overlook- 
ing of what is no less indispensable, even 
his personal capacity. And yet even on the 
lowest and grossest conceptions of what 
that is which constitutes the felicity of hea- 
ven, it would be no heaven, and no place 
of enjoyment at all, without a personal 
adaptation on the part of its occupiers, to the 
kina of happiness which is current there. 
If that happiness consisted entirely m sights 
of magnificence, of what use would it te to 
confer a tiUe-deed of entry on a man who 
was blind ? To make it heaven to him, his 
eyes must be opened. Or, if that happiness 
consisted in soimds of melody, of what use 
would a passport be to the man who was 
deaf? To make out a heaven for him, a 
change must be made on the 'person which 
he w^urs, as well as in the place which he 
occupies, and his ears must be unstopped. 
Or, if that happiness consisted in frerii and 
perpetual accessions of new and delightful 
truth to the understanding, what would rights 
and legal mivHegn avail to him who was 
sunk in helpless idiotism ? To provide him 
with a heaven^ it is not enough that he be 
transported to a place among the mansions 
of the celestial : he must be provided with 
a new faculty, and as before a change be- 
hooved to be made upon the senses; so 
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now, ere heaven can be heaven to its occu- 
pier, a chan^ must be made upon his 
mind. And^ m like manner, my brethren, 
if that happmess shall consist m the love 
of God for his goodness, and in the love of 
God for the moral and spiritual excellence 
which belongs to him— it it shall consist in 
the play and exercise of affections directed 
to such objects as are alone worthy of th^ir 
most exalted regard— if it shall consist in 
the movements of a heart now attracted in 
reverence an<l admiration towards an that 
is noble, and righteous, and holy— it is not 
enough to constitute a heaven for the sin- 
ner, Uiat God is there in visible manifesta- 
tion, or that heaven is hghted up to him in 
a blaze of spiritual ^lory. His heart must 
' be made a flt recipient for the impression 
of that ^lory. Of what possible ei^joyment 
to him IS heaven, as his purchased inherit- 
ance, if heaven be not also his precious and 
his much-loved home? To create enjoy- 
ment for a man, there must be a suiti^Ie- 
ness between the taste that is in him, and 
the objects that are around him. To make 
a natural man happy upon earth, we may 
let his taste alone, and surround him with 
lavourable circumstances— with smiling 
itbundance, and merry companionship, 
and bright anticipations of fortune or of 
lame, and the salutations of public respect, 
ttid the gaieties of fashionable amusement, 
and the countless other pleasures of a 
^orld, which yields so much to delight and 
to diversify the short-lived period of its 
fleeting generations. To make the same 



man happy hi heaven, it would suffice shn- 
ply to transmit him there with the same 
taste, and to surround him with die same 
circumstances. But God has not so order- 
ed heaven. He will not suit the circum 
stances of heaven to the character of man ; 
and therefore to make it, that man can be 
happy there, nothing remains but to suit 
the character of man to the circumstances 
of heaven; and, therefore it is, that to.briog 
about heaven to a sinner, it is not enouffh 
that there be the preparation of a place lor 
him ; there must be a preparation of him 
for the place— it is not enough that he be 
meet m law, he must be meet in person — 
it is not enough that there be a change in 
his forensic relation towards God, Uiere 
must be a change in the actual disposition 
of his heart tomrds him ; and unless deli- 
vered from his earth-bom propensities— 
unless a dean heart be created, and a right 
spirit renewed — unless transformed into a 
holy and godlike character, it is quite in 
vain to have put a >leed of entry into his 
hands— heaven will have no charm for 
him — all its notes of rapture wiU fall 
with tasteless insipidity upon his ear— and 
justification itself will ceaseto be a privi- 
lege. 

Let us cease to wonder, then, at the fre- 
quent application, in Scripture, of this 
phrase to a state of personal feelinff and 
character upon earth: and rather let us 

gress upon our rememorance the important 
»sons which are to be gathered fh>m such 
an application. In that passage where it 
is sai^ that the *< kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost," there 
can be no doubt that the reference is alto- 
gether personal, 'for the apostle is here con- 
trasting the man who, in these things, 
serveth Christ with the man who eateth 
unto the Lord, or who eateth not unto the 
Lord. And in Uie passage now before us, 
there can be as little doubt, that the refer- 
ence is to the kingdom of God, as fixed and 
substantiated upon the character of the 
human soul. He was just before alluding 
to those who could talk of the thmgs of 
Christ, while it remained questionable 
whether there was any change or any effect 
that could at all attest the power of these 
things upon their person and character. 
This is the point which he proposed to 
ascertain on his next visit to them. '^I 
will come to you shorUy, if the Lord will, 
and will know not the speech of them 
which are puffed up, but the power. For 
the kinffdom cf God is not in word, but in 
power." It is not enough to mark you as 
the children of this kingdom j or as those 
over whose hearts the reign of God is es- 
tablished ; or as those in whom a prepara- 
tion is going on here for a place of glory and 
blessedness hereafter— that you know the 
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terms of orthodoxy, or that you can speak 
its language. If even an actual belief io 
its doctrine could reside in your mind, 
without fruit and without influence, this 
would as little avail you. But it is well to 
know, both from experience and from the 
information of him who knew what was in 
man, that an actual belief of the Gospel, is 
at all times an effectual belief— that upon 
the entrance of such a belief, the kingaom 
of God comes to us with power, being that 
which availeth, even faith, working by love, 
and purifying the heart, and overccnmng 
the world. 

One of the simplest cases of the kingdom 
of God in word, and not in power, is that 
of a child, with its memory stored in pas- 
sages of Scriptures, and in all the answers 
to aU the questions of a substantial and 
well-digested catechism. In such an in- 
stance, the tongue may be able to rehearse 
the whole expression of evangelical truth, 
while neither the meaning of the tru^ is 
perceived by the understuiding, nor, of 
consequence, can the moral influence of the 
truth be felt in the heart The learner has 
got words, but nothing more. This is the 
whole fruit of his acquisition ; nor would 
it make any difieren(», in as for as the ef- 
fect at the time is concerned, though, in- 
stead of words adapted to the expression 
of Christian doctrine, they had been the 
words of a song, or a fable, or any secular 
narrative and performance whatever. This 
is all undeniable enough — ^if we could only 
prevail on many men, and many women, 
not to deny its application to themselves — 
if we could only convince our grown-up 
children of the absolute futility of many of 
their exercises — if we could only arouse 
from their dormancy our listless readers 
of the Bible — our men« who make a mere 
piece-work of their Christianity ; who, in 
making way through the Scripture^ do it 
by the page, and, in ^dressing prayers to 
their Maker, do it Inr the sentence ; with 
whom the perusal of the sacred volume, is 
absolutely little better than a mere exercise 
of the lip, or of the eye ; and a preference 
for orthodoxy is little better than a prefer- 
ence for certain familiar and well-known 
sounds; where the thinking principle is al- 
most never in contact with the matter of 
theological truth, however conversant both 
theur mouths and their memories may be 
with the language of it— so that in fact the 
doctrine by the knowledge of which, and 
the power of which it is, that we are saved, 
lies as effectually hidden from their minds, 
as if it lay wrapt in hieroglyphical obscu- 
rity ; or, as if their inteUectual org^n was 
shut against all communication with any 
thing without them; and thus it is. that 
what is not perceived by the mental eye, 
having no possible operation upon the m«i- 
~ 'eelings, or mental purposes, the king- 
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dom of God cometh to them in word only 

while not in power. 

But again, what is transited word in this 
verse, is also capable of being r^idered by 
the term reason. It may not only denote 
that which constitutes the material vehide 
bjr which the argument conceived in the 
inind of one man is trandated into the 
mind of another; it may also denote the 
argument itself; and when rendered in 
this way, it ofksn to our notice a very In- 
teresting case, of which there are not want- 
ing many exemplifications. In the case 
just now adverted to, the mere word is in 
the mouth, without its corresponding klea 
being in the mind ; but in the case imme- 
diately before us, ideas are present as well 
as words, and every intellectual faculty is 
at its post, for the purpose of entertaining 
them— the attention most thoroughly awake 
— ^and the curiosity on the stretch of its ut^ 
most eagerness — and the judgment most 
bittily employed in the work of comparing 
one doctrine, and one declaration with an- 
other — and me reason conducting its long 
or its intricate processes ; and, in a Wor^ 
the whole machmery of the mind as power- 
fully stimulated by a theokgical, as it ever 
can be by a natural or scientific roecula- 
tion— ana yet, with this seeming advance- 
ment that It makes from the k^guage of 
Christianity to the substance of Qiris- 
tianity, wliat shall we think of it, if there 
be no advancement whatever in the power 
of Christianity — ^no accession to the soul 
of any one of those three ingredients, 
which, taken together, make up the apos- 
tle's definition of the kingdom of God — no 
augmentation either of its righteousoessi, or 
its peace, or its joy in the Holy Ghost— 
the man, no doubt, very much engrossed and 
exercised with the subject of divinity, but 
with as little of the real spirit and charao- 
ter of divinity, thereby transferred mto his 
own spirit, and his own character, as if he 
were ecjually engrossed and equally exer- 
cised with the subject of mathematics— re- 
maining, in short, after all his doctrinal 
acquisitions of the truth, an utter stranger 
to the moral influence of the truth ; mi 
proving, in the fact of his being practically 
and personally the very same man as be^ 
fore, that if the kingdom of God is not 
in word, it is as little in argument, but in 
power. 

If it be of importance to know, that a 
man may lay hold, by his memory, of all 
the languaf^e of Christianity, and yet not 
be a Christian — ^it is also of unportanoe to 
know that a man may lay hold by his us- 
derstandinff, of all the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity^ and yet not be a Christian. It is 
our opmion, that in this case the man has 
only an apparent belief, without having an 
actual beUd^that all the doctrine is con- 
ceived by him, without being credited bf 



him— 4hat it is the object of his fancy, 
iv^itbout being the object of his ikith— ana 
that, as on the one hand, if the conviction 
he real, the consequence of another heart, 
and another character, will be sure ; so, on 
the other hand, and on the prindple, of 
*' by their iruits shall ye know them,^ if he 
i^ant the fruit, it is just because he is in 
^rant of the foundation— if there be no pro- 
duce, it is because there is no principle j 
having experienced no salvation from sin 
here, he shall experience no salvation from 
the abode of sinners hereafter. If &ith 
"were present with him, he would be kept 
by the powers of it unto salvation, from 
both ; but destitute as he proves himself to 
be now of the faith which sanctifies, he will 
be found then, in the midst of all his sem- 
Uances, and sJl his delusions, to have been 
equally destitute of the faith which Justifies. 
Ana it is, perhaps, not so difficult to stir 
lip in the mind of the learned controver- 
fluilist, and the deeply-exercised scholar, the 
snspicion, that with all his acquirements 
in the lore of theology, he is, in respect of 
its personal mfluence upon hunself; still in 
a state of moral and spiritual unsoundness. 
it is not so difficult to raise this feeling of 
self-condemnation in his mind, as it is to do 
It in the mind of him who has selected his 
one fiivourite article, and there, resolved, if 
die he must, to die hard, has taken up his 
obstinate and immoveable position— «nd 
retiring within the intrenchment of a few 
verses of the Bible, will defy all the truth 
and all the thunder of its remainin|r decla- 
rations ; and with an orthodoxy which car- 
ries on all its play in his head, without one 
moving or one softening touch upon his 
heart, will stand out to the eye of the world, 
both in avowed principle, and in its corres- 
ponding practice, a secure, sturdy, firm, 
impreffnable Antinomian. He thinxs that 
he will have heaven, because he has faith. 
But if his faith do not bring the virtues of 
heaven mto his heart, it will never spread 
either the glory or the security of heaven 
around his person. The region to which 
he vainly thinks of looking forward, is a 
region of spirituality ; and he himself must 
be spiritualized, ere. it can prove to him a 
r^on of enjoyment If he count on a 
different paradise fh>m this, he is as widely 
mistaken as they who dream of the luxury 
that awaits them in the paradise of Maho- 
met He misinterprets the whole under- 
taking of Jesus Christ He degrades the 
salvation which He hath achieved, into a 
salvation from animal pam. He transforms 
the heaven which He has opened into a 
heaven of animal gratifications. He for- 
gets, that on the greoX errand of man's re- 
storation, it is not more necessary to recal 
our departed species to the heaven from 
which they had wandered, than it is to re- 
cal to the bosom of man its departed worth, 
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and its departed excellence. The one is 
what faith will do on the other side of 
time. But the other just as certainly faith 
must do on this side of time. It is here 
that heaven begins. It is here that eternal 
life is entered upon. It is here that man 
first breathes the air of immortality. Jt is 
upon earth that he learns the rudiments of 
a celestial character, and first tastes of ce- 
lestial enjoyments. It is here, that the well 
of water is struck out in the heart of reno- 
vated man, and that fruit is made to grow 
unto holiness, and then, in the end, there is 
life everlasting. The man whose thread- 
bare orthodoxy is made up of measre and 
unfruitful positions, may think that he 
walks in clearness, while he is only walk- 
ing in the cold light of speculation. He 
walks in the feeble sparks of his own kin- 
dling. Were it fire from the sanctuary, it 
womd impart, to his unregenerated bosom, 
of Uie heat, and spirit, and love of the sanc- 
tuary. This is the sure result of the faith 
that is unfeigned— and all that a feigned 
faith can possibly make out, will be a ficti- 
tious title deed, which will not stand before 
the light of the great day oi final examina- 
tion. And thus will it be found, I fear, in 
many cases of marked and ostentatious pro- 
fessorship, how possible a thing it is to 
have an appearance of the kingdom of God 
in word, and the kingdom of God in letter, 
and the kingdom of God in oontroverey— 
while the kingdom of God is not in poww. 
But once more— instead of laying a fialse 
security upon one article, it is possible to 
have a mind familiarized to all the articles 
— ^to admit the need of holiness, and to 
demonstrate the channel of influence by 
which it is brought down from heaven 
upon the hearts of believers— to cast an eye 
of intelligence over the whole s3nmphony 
and extent of Christian doctrine— to lay 
bare those ligaments of connection by 
which a true faith in the mind is ever sure 
to bring a new spirit and a new practice 
along with it: and to hold up the lights 
both of Scripture and of experience, over the 
whole process of man's regeneration. It is 

Cible for one to do all this— and yet to 
I no part in that regeneration— to de- 
clare with ability and effect the Gospel to 
others, and yet himself be cast away— to 
unravel the whole of that spiritual mechan- 
ism, by which a sinner is transformed into 
a samt, while he does not exemplify that 
mechanism upon his own . person— to ex- 
plain what must be done, what must be 
undergone in the process of becoming one 
of the children or the kingdom, while he 
remains one of the children of this world. 
To him the kingdom of God hath come in 
word, and it hath come m letter, and it 
hath come in natural discernment ; but it 
hath not come in power. He may have 
profoundly studied the whole doctnne of 
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the kinsdom— and have conceiyed the va- 
rioiifl icteaa of which it is composed— and 
have embodied them in words— and have 
poured them forth in utterance— and yet 
be as little spiritualized by these manifold 
operations, as the air is spiritualized by its 
being the avenue for the sounds of his 
voice to the ears of his listening auditory. 
Hie living man may, with all the force of 
his active mtelligence, be a mere vehicle of 
transmission. The Holy Ghost may leave 
the message to take its own way through 
his mind— and mayreAise the accession of 
his influence, till it make its escape from 
the lips of the preachep--and may trust for 
its conveyance to those aerial undulations 
by which the report is carried forward to 
an assemUed multitude— and may only, 
after the entrance of hearing has been de- 
fected for the terms of the message, may 
only^ after the unaided powers of moral 
and phjrsical nature have brought the mat- 
ter thus far, may then, and not till ^en, 
add his own influence to the truths of the 
message, and send them with this impreg- 
nation fh>m the ear to the conscience of 
any whom he listeth. And thus fitmi the 
workings of a cold and desolate bosom in 
the human expounder, may there proceed 
a voice which on its way to some of those 
who are assembled around him, duJl turn 
out to be a voice of urgency and power. 
He may be the instrument of blessing to 
others, which have never come with kmdly 
or ^ective influence upon his own heart. 
He may inspure an miergy, which he does 
not feel, and pour a comfort into the 
woundea spirit, the taste of which, and the 
eiyoyment of which is not permitted to his 
own— and nothing can serve more efiee- 
tually tban this experimental fact to hum- 
ble him, and to demonstrate the existence 
of a power which cannot be wielded by all 
the energies of Nature— a power often re- 
fined to eloquence, often refused to the 
might and the glory of human wisdom— 
often refused to the most strenuous exer- 
tions of human might and human talent, 
and generally met with in richest abun- 
dance among the ministrations of the men 
of simplicity and prayer. 

Some of you have heard of the individual, 
who, under an oppression of the severest 
melancholy, implored relief and counsel 
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from his physician. The unhappy patient 
was advised to attend the performances of 
a comedian, who had put all the world m 
ecstacies. But it tumea out, that the patient 
was the comedian himself— and that while 
his smile vras the sisnal of merriment to all, 
his heart stood uncheered and motionless, 
amid the gratulations of an applauding 
theatre — and evening after evening, did bi 
kindle around him a rapture in which be 
could not participate— a poor, helpless, de- 
jected mourner, among the tumults of that 
high-sounding gaiety, which he himsdf bad 
created. 

Let all this touch our breasts with the 
persuasion of the nothingness of man. Let 
it lead us to withdraw our confidence from 
the mere instrument, and to carry it up- 
wards to him who alone woriLCth aU in aiL 
Let it reconcile us to the arrangements of 
his providence, and assure our minds, that 
he can do with one arrangement, what we 
fondly anticipated from another. Let us 
cease to be violently affected by the muta- 
bilities of a fleeting and a shifting workl— 
and let nothing be sufiered the powH* oi 
dissolving for an instant, that connection of 
trust which should ever subsist between our 
minds and the will of the all-working Ddty. 
Above aU, 1^ us carefully separate between 
our liking for certain accompaniments of 
the word, and our liking for the word it- 
self. Let us be jealous of those human pre- 
ferences which may bespeak some human 
and adventitious influence upon our hearts, 
and be altogether di^rent from the inffai- 
ence of Christian truth upon Christianized 
and sanctified afiections. Let us be tena- 
cious only of one thing— not of holding by 
particular ministers— not of saying, that *! 
am Paul, or Cephas, or Apollos"— not of 
idolizing the servant, while the Master is 
forgotten,— but let us hold by the Head, 
even Christ He is the source of aU spirk- 
ual influrace— and while the agents whom 
he employs, can do no more than bring the 
kinffdom of God to you in word— it lies 
with him either to exalt one agency, or to 
humble and depress another— and either 
with or without such an agency, by the 
demonstration of that Spirit, which is given 
unto faith, to make the kmgdom of €>od 
come into your hearts vrith power. 
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SERMON IX. 
On the Reoionablenesi cf FotA. 

kept nndOT the law, •hot op onto the fiUdi wliieh dioiiU aAvwudi be 
revealed."— Oa2afiBiu in. 88. 



^Shut up unto the faith." This is the 
expTession which -vre fix upon as the subject 
of our present discourse—and to let you 
more eifectuaUy into the meanmg of it, it 
may be right to state, that in the preceding 
dause '' kept under the law," the term /rep^, 
is, in the original Greek, derived from a 
wtnrd which si^ifies a sentinel. The mode 
of conception is altogether military. The 
law is made to act the part of a sentry, 
guarding every avenue but one— and ^at 
one leads those who are compelled to take 
it to the faith of the Gospel. They are shut 
up to this faith as their only alternative- 
like an enemy driven by the superior tac- 
tics of an opposing general, to take up the 
only position in which they can maintain 
themselves, or fly to the only town m which 
they can find a refuge or a security. This 
seems to have been a &vourite style of ar- 
gument with Paul, and the way in which 
he often carried on an intellectual warfare 
with the enemies of his master's cause. It 
forms the basis of that masterly and deci- 
sive train of reasoning, which we have in 
his epistle to the Romans. By the operation 
of a skilful tactics, he, (if we may be al- 
lowed the expression) manoeuvred them, 
and shut them up to the faith of the Gospel 
It gave prodigious effect to his argument, 
when he reasoned with them, as he often 
do^ upon their own principles, and turned 
them into instruments of conviction against 
themselves. With the Jews he reasoned as 
a Jew. He made a full concession to them 
of the leading principles of Judaism— and 
this gave him possession of the vantage 
gound upon which these principles stood. 
He made use of the Jewish law as a senti- 
nel to shut them out of every other refuge, 
and to shut them up to the refhge laid be- 
fore them in the Gospel. He led them to 
Christ by a school-master which they could 
»ot refuse— and the lesson of this school- 
nwster, though a very decisive, was a venr 
short one. *^ Cursed be he that continu^ 
Jpt in all Ae words of this law to do them." 
But, m pomt of feet, they had not done 
them. To them belonged the curse of the 
▼lolated law. The awful severity of its 
MctioiiS was upon them. They found the 
jjth and the free offer of the Gospel to be 
the only avenue open to receive them. They 
^[cre shut up unto this avenue; and the law, 
tgr oondttding them all to be under sm,left 
them no other ouUet but the free act of grace 



and of mercy laid before us in the New Tes- 
tament 

But this Is not the only example of that 
peculiar way in whish St Faul has managed 
his discussions with the enemies of the faith. 
He carried the principle of being all things 
to all men into his very reasonings. Hehaid 
Gentiles as well as Jews to contend with \ 
and he often made some sentiment or con- 
viction of their own^ the starting pomt of 
his argument In this same epistle to the 
Romans, he pleaded with the Gentiles the 
acknowledged law of nature and of con- 
science. In his speech to the men of Athens, 
he dated his argument from a pomt in their 
own superstition. In this wav he drew con- 
verts both from the ranks of Judaism, and 
the fanks of idolatry ; and whether it was 
the school of Gamaliel m Jerusalem, or the 
school of poetry and philosophy in coun- 
tries of refinement, that he had to contend 
with, his accomplished mind was never at 
a loss for principles by which he bore down 
the hostility of his adversaries^ and shut 
them up unto the faith. 

But there is a fieishion in philosophy as well 
as in other things. In the course of centu- 
ries new schools are formed, and the old, 
with all their doctrines, and all their plausi- 
bihties, sink into oblivion. The restless apr 
petite of the human mind for speculation, 
must have novelties to feed upon— and after 
the countless fluctuations of^two thousand 
years, tiie age in which we live has its own 
taste, and its own style of sentiment to cha- 
racterize it If Paul, vested with a new 
apostolical commission, were to make his 
appearance amongst us, we should like to 
know how he would shape his argument 
to the re'ignmg taste and philosophy of the 
times. We should like to confront him with 
the literati of the day. and hear him lift his 
intrepid voice in our nails and colleges. In 
his speedi to the men of Athens, he refers 
to certain of thehr own poets, no should 
like to hear his reference to the poetry and 
the publications of modem Europe--and 
while the science of this cultivated a^ 
stood to listen in all the pride of academic 
dignity, we should like to know the argu- 
ments of him who was determined to know 
noting save Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 
But all this is little better than the indul- 
ffence of a dream. St Paul has ahread^ 
fouffht Uie good fight, and his course is 
finished. The battles of the faith are now 
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in other hands— and though the wisdom, 
and Uie eloquence, and the inspiration of 
Paul liave departed from among us, yet he 
has left behind him the record of his princi- 
ples. With this for our guide, we may at- 
tempt to do what he himself caUs upon us 
to do. We may attempt to be followers of 
him. We may imitate him in the intrepid 
avowal of his principles— and we may try, 
however humbly and imperfectly^ imi- 
tate his s^le of ddending them. We may 
accommodate our argument to the reiffning 
principles of the day. We may be all things 
to all men— and out of the leading varieties 
of taste and of sentiment which obtain in 
the present age, and in the present country, 
we may try if we can coUect something, 
which may he turned into an instrument of 
conviction for reclaiming men fh>m theur 
delusions, and shutting them up unto the 
fiiith. 

There is first, then, the school of Natural 
Religion — a school founded on the compe- 
' tency of the human mind to know God oy 
the exercise of its own faculties— to clothe 
him in tlie attributes of its own demonstra- 
tion — to serve him by a worship and | law 
of its own discovery— and to aasijgn to him 
a mode of procedure in the administration 
of this vast universe, upon the strength and 
the plausibility of its own theories. We have 
not time at present, for exposing the rash 
and unphilosophical audacity of all these 
presumptions. We lay hold of one of them, 
and we maintain, that if steadily adhered 
to, and consistently carried into its conse- 
quences, it would empty the school of na- 
tural religion of all its disciples— it would 
shut them up unto the faith, and impress 
one rapid and universal movement into the 
school of Christ 

The principle which we allude to makes 
a capital fi^re in their self-formed specula- 
tions ; and it is neither more nor less than 
the judicial government of God over moral 
and accountable creatures. They hold that 
there is a law. They hold the human race 
to be bound to obedience. They hold the 
authority of the law to be supported by 
sanctions; and that the truth, and justice, 
and dignity of the Supreme Being are in- 
volved in these sanctions bemg enforced 
and executed. One step more, and ihey 
are &irly shut up unto the faith. That law 
which they hold to be in full authority and 
operation over us, has been most unques- 
tionably violated. We appeal, as Paul did 
before us. to the actual state o^ the human 
heart, ana of human performances. Weadc 
them to open their eyes to the world around 
them— to respect, like true philosophers, the 
evidence of observation, and not to flmch 
from the decisive undeniable fact which 
this evidence lajrs before them. Men are 
under the law, and that law they have vio- 
lated. ^'There is not a just man on earth, 
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that sLnneth nof* It is not to open, aliame^ 
leas, and abandoned profligacy, that we are 
pointing your attention. We nuJce oor con- 
fident appeal to the purest and lovdiest of 
the species. We rest our causQ with the 
most virtuous individual of our nature. 
We enter lus heart, and ih>m what passes 
there, we can gather enough, and more than 
enough to overthrow this tottoring and un- 
supported fabric. We take a survey of its 
desures, its wishes^ its afiections ; and we put 
the question to the consciousness of its pos- 
sessor, if all theife move in obedienl har- 
mony even to the law of natural rdigioo. 
The external conduct viewed separat^y and 
in itself, is, m the eye of every enli^tmed 
moralist, nothing. It is mere visible olqilay. 
Virtue consists in the motive which lies 
behind it ; and the soul is the place of its 
essential residence. Bring the soul, then, 
into inunediate comparison with the law of 
God. Think of the pure and spiritual ser- 
vice which it exacts from you. Amid all the 
busy and complicated movements of the 
inner man, is there no estrangem^it from 
God? Are there no tumultuous wander 
ings fh>m that purity, and goodness, and 
truth, which even philosophers aacribe to 
him? Is there no shortcoming from tke 
hoUnesBof his law. and the ma^pificeneeof 
his eternity? Is there no slavish devotion 
to the paltry things of sense and of ^ 
world? Is there no dreary mterval of houn 
together, when God is unfelt and unthon^fat 
of? Is there no one time when the mmd 
delivers itself up to the guidance of its owa 
feelings, and its own vanities— when it 
moves at a distance from heaven; and 
whether in solitude or among acquamt- 
ances, carries along, without any reference 
to that Being whose arm is perpetually 
upon me; who, at this moment, is at my 
right hand, and measures out to me every 
hairbreadth of my existence— who upholds 
me through every point of that time whidi 
runs from the first cry of my infancy, to that 
dark hour when the weight of my dying 
amnios is upon me— whose love and whose 
kmdness are ever present to give me every 
breath which I draw, and every comfbrt 
which I enjoy? We grant the disciples of 
natural rdigion the truth of their own prin- 
ciple, that we are under the moral govern- 
ment of the Almigh^ ; and by the simple 
addition of one undeniaUe fact to their 
speculation, we shut them up unto the 
faith. 

The simple fact is, that we are rtbtiM to 
that government, and the punishment of 
these rebels is due to the vindication of its 
hisulted authority* To say, that God will 
perpetually interpose with an act of obUvkm, 
would be vastly convenient for us; M 
what then becomes of that moral govern- 
ment which figures away in the demoosM- 
tions of. morahsts? Does it turn oo^ f^ 
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aU, to be nothing mora than an Idle and 
unmeaning declination, on which they 
love to expatiate; without any thing like 
real attention or belief on the part of the 
thinking principle ? U thejr are not true to 
their own profeesed convictions, we can 
undertake to shut them up to nothing. 
Thia is slipping from under us ; but it is by 
an actual desertion of their own principle. 
If you cannot get them to stand to the ar- 
-ffoment, the argun^ent is discharsed upon 
ikem in vain. If this be the result, we do 
not promise ourselves that all we can say 
shall have any weight upon their convic- 
tions; not, however, because they have 
gained a victory, but beoause they have be- 
taken themselves to flight At the very mo- 
ment that we thought of shutting them up, 
and binding them in captivity to the obe- 
dience of the truth, they nave turned about 
and got awa^ from us-— but how ? By an 
open renunciation of their own principle. 
Look at the great majority of infidel and 
dcflni-infidel authors, . and they concur in 
representing man as an accountable subject, 
and God as^ a judge and a lawgiver. Ex- 
amine then the account which this subject 
has to render ; and you will see, in diarao- 
ters to gUiring to be resisted, that with the 
purest and most perfect individual amongst 
us, it is a wretched account of guilt and de- 
ficiency. What make you,^ of this? Is the 
rabiect to rebel and disober eveir hour, 
and the King, by a perpetual act of indul- 
gencj^ to e^uce every character of truth 
and dignity from his government? Do this^ 
and you depose the legidator from, his 
throne. You reduce the sanctions of his 
law to a name and a mockery. You give 
the lie to your own ^>eculatipn, YpU4>ull 
the fabric of his moral government to 
pieces ; and you give a spectacle to angels 
which makes them weep compassion on 
yoiar vanity^poor, pigmy, penwaUe man, 
prescribing a way to the Eternal,, and bnng- 
ug down the high economy of Heaven to 
the standard of his convenience, and his 
wishes. Tliis will: never do. If there be 
any truth in the law of God overihe crea- 
Uires whom he has formed, and if that law 
we have trampled upon, we are amenaUe 
to its sentence. Ours is the dark and un- 
oheltered state of condemnation*-and if 
there be a single outlet or way of escaping, 
H cannot be su^ a way as will abolish the 
law, and degrade the Lawgiver; but it must 
be such a way as will vindicate and exalt 
the Deity— as will pour a tide of splendour 
over, the majesty of his high attributes — 
and as in the sublime language of the pio- 

eet, who saw it from auur, wiU magnify 
I law, and make it honourable. To this 
way we are fairly c^ut up. It is our only 
alternative. It is offisred to us in the Ooe- 
pel^of the New Testament I am the way, 
lays the Author Of that Gospel) and by we, 
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if any man enter in. he shall be saved. In 
the appointment of this Afediat r— in his 
death, to make propitiation for the sins of 
the world— in his triumph over the powers 
of darkness— in the voice heard from the 
clouds of heaven, and issuing from the 
mouth of God himiself, '* Tliis is mv beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased'^— in the 
resistless argument of the Apostle, who de- 
dares God to be Just, and the Jnstifier of 
him that believeth in Jesm— m the un- 
doubted miracles which accompanied the 
preaching of this illustrious personage, and 
nis immediate follDwer»— in the noble train 
of prophecy, of which he was the object 
and the termination — in the choir of an|[e]s 
from heaven,' who sung his entrance mto 
the world— and in the sublime ascension 
l^om the grave, which carried him away 
from if— in all this we see a warrant and a 
security given to the work of our redemp- 
tion in the New Testament, before which 
philosophy and all her speculations vanish 
mto nothing. Let us betake ourselves to this 
\f ay. Let us rejoice in being shut up unto it 
It is passing, in fact, from death unto life; or, 
from our being under the law, which speaks 
tribidation and wrath to eveiy soul of man 
that doeth evil, to being under the grace 
which apeaks qui^ness and assurance for 
ever to m that repair to it The Scripture 
hath concluded all to be under sin, that the 
promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be 
given to tliem that believe. 

We now pass on from the school of na- 
tural reliffion to another school, possessing 
distinct features; and of which we con- 
ceive the most expressive designation to be, 
the school of Classical Morality. The lea- 
sons of this school are given to the pubDo 
in the form of periodical essays, elaborate 
dissertations on the pripciplesof virtue, elo- 
quent and often highly interestmg pictures 
of its lovelineas and dignity, the charm that 
it imports to domestic retirement, and its 
happy subserv^nce to the peace, and order, 
and well-bemg of society. It differs fixmi 
the former school in one leading particular 
It does not carry in its speculations so dis- 
tinct and positivlB a reference to the Su- 
preme Being. It is tme, ^lat our duties to 
him are fbund to occupy a place in the cata- 
logue of its virtues^ but then the principle 
on which they are made to rest, ia not the 
will of God, or obedience to his law. They 
are rather viewed as a speciea of moral ac- 
compliiBhment. the effect of which is to ex- 
alt and embellish the individuaL They 
form a component part of what they cau 
virtue; but if their virtue be looked upon in 
no other light than as the dress of the mind, 
we maintain, that ii( the act of admirinjg^ 
this dress, and of even attempting to put it 
on, you may stand at as great a distance 
from God, and he be as little m your 
thoughts, as in the, tasteful choice of your 
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apparel, for fhe dress and ornament of the 
body. The object of these writers is not 
to bring their readers under a sense of the 
dominion and authority of God. The mam 
principle of their morality, is not to please 
Ood, but to adorn man— to throw the 
splendour of yurtue and accomphshment 
around Lim— to bring him up to what they 
call the end and diffnity of his bemg— to 
raise him to the perfection of his nature— 
and to rear a spectacle for the admuration 
of men and of angels, whom they figure to 
look down ^ih rapture, from their high 
eminence, on the persevfirance of a mortal 
in the career of worth, and integrity, and 
honour. This is all very fine. It makes 
a good picture ; but what we insist upon is, 
that it is a £uicy picture ; that, without the 
lunits of Christianity and its infiuenee, you 
will not meet with a single family, or a sin- 
gle individual to realize it^that me whole 
range of human experience furnishes no 
resemblance to it— and that it is as unlike 
to what we find among the men of the 
woiAd, or m the familiar walks of society, 
as the garden of Eden is unlike the desola- 
tion of a pestilence. The representation is 
beautiful; but it is still more flattering than 
it is &ir. It is a gaudy deception, and 
stands at as great a mstance from the truth 
of observation, as it does from the truth of 
the New Testunent. There, is positively 
nothing like it in the whole round of hu- 
man experience. It is the mere glitter of 
imagination. It may serve to tiirow a tinsel 
colouring over ihe pages of an ambitious 
eloquence; but with business and reality 
for our objects, we may describe the tour 
of many mousand families, or take our sta- 
tion for years in the market-place, and in 
our attempts to realize the picture which 
has been.laid before us, we will be sure to 
meet with nothing but vanity, fatigpe, and 
disappointment Now, the question we 
have to put to the disciples of this schod 
is, are they really sincere in this admira- 
tion of virtue? Is it a true process of senti- 
ment within them? We are vriMlng to 
share in their admnnrtion and to ascrad the 
highest summit of moral excellence along 
with them. We join issue with them on 
tiieir own principle, and oouphng it with 
the obvious and undeniaUe facts of man's 
depravity, we shut them up unto the fiiitti. 
Virtue is the idol which they profess to 
venerate; and this vuiue. as it exists in 
their own conceptions, ana figures in their 
own dissertations, they cannot find. In pro- 
portion to their regard for virtue, must be 
^eir disappointment at missing her ; and 
when we witness the ardour of tbcu" senti- 
naents, and survey the elegance of their 
high-wrought pictures, what must be the 
humiliation of these men, we thinJc, when 
they look on the workl around them, and 
contrast the purity of their own sketches, 
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with the vices and the di^gradation of tia 
species. Grosser beings may be satirfed 
with the average morality of mankind ; but 
if their be any truth in their iii^h standard 
of perfection, or any sincerity m their as- 
pirations after it, it is impossible that thej 
can be satisfied. By one single step do we 
lead them from the high tone of academic 
sentiment, to the sober humility of the 609- 
pel. Ghre them their time to expatiate on 
virtne, and they cannot be too loud or d»- 
quent in her praises. We have only a m- 
gle semence to add to their descriptioD: 
The picture ia beautiful, but on the whole 
suriace of the world we defy them to fasten 
upon one exemplification ; and by evei^ 
grace which they have thrown aroimd tbeir 
Mol, and every addition they have made ta 
her loveliness, they have only thrown man- 
kind at a distance more helpless and tomt 
irrecoverable from their high • standard of 
duty and of excellence. 

The tasteful admirer of doquoit des- 
cription and beautiful morality, turns with 
dwgtM. from those mortifying picturea of 
man, which abound in the New Testament 
We only ask them to combine, with aU this 
finery and eloquence, what has been esteem- 
ed as &e best attribute of a philosopher, 
respect for ti^e evidence of observation. 
We ask them to look at man as he is^ and 
compare him with man as they would bare 
him to be. If they find that he falls miser- 
ably ^ort of their ideal standard of excel- 
lence, what is this but making a prindple 
of thehr own the instrument of Antung 
them up unto the faith of the Gospel, or, at 
least, strutting them up unto one of the 
most peculiar of its doctrines, the depraritr 
<tf our nature, or the dismal ravage whid 
the power of sin has made upon ihe monl 
constitution of the species. The doctrine 
of the academic moralist, so fiir from reach- 
ing a wound to the doctrine of the Apostle, 
gives an additional energy to all his senti- 
ments. ^My mind approves the things 
which are more excdlerk, but how to pff- 
form that which is good, I find not" "I 
delight in the law of God after the inward 
man." <<But the good that I would, I do 
not, and the evil thai I would not, that 
I do." 

But the faith of the Gospel does not stop 
here. It does not rest, satisfied with shot- 
ting you up unto a belief of the fact of hu- 
man depravity. That depravity it proposes 
to do away. It professes itself equal to the 
mighty achievement of roothig out the 
deeply seated corruption of our nature— « 
making us new creatures in Christ Jesitf- 
of destroying the old man and his deeds, 
and bringing every rebellious movement 
within vs under the dominion of a new 
and a better prmciple. If sincere in your 
admiration of virtue, you are shut up «»*> 
the only expedient for the re-establistunest 
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of Tutue in the world. That expedient is 
the Spirit of God working in the heart of 
believers— quickening those who were dead 
tn trespasses and sins, and brin|[ing into 
action the same mighty power which raised 
Je«ii8 from the grave, for raising us who 
b^ere in Jesus to newness of 4ife and 
of obedience. This is the process of sancti- 
fication laid before us in the New Testa- 
ment A wonderful process it undoubtedly 
Is ; but are we who walk in a world of 
mystery, who have had only a few litUe 
years to look about us; and axi%bewi]dered 
mt every step amid the variety of his works 
and of his counselct, are we to reject a pro- 
cess because it is wonderful ? Must no st^, 
no operation of the mighty God be admit- 
ted, till it is brought under the dominion «f 
oar faculties? — and shall we who stmt our 
little hour in the humblest of his mansi^iis. 
prescribe a law to him whose arm is abroad 
apon all worlds, and whose eye can take 
in, at a single glance, the unmeasurable fidds 
of creation and providence? Be it as won- 
derful as it may— enough for us that it is 
made sure by the distinct and authentic 
testimony of heaven; and if, Arom the 
mouth of Jesus, who is heaven's messen- 

ger, we are told, that '^ unless a man be 
om of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom," it is our part submissively to 
acquiesce, and humbly to pray for it 
WnatevjBr repugnance others may feel to 
this part of the revealed counsels of God, 
those who look to a sublime standard of 
moral excellence, and sigh for the estab- 
lishment of its authofi^ in the world, 
ought to rejoice in it. It is the only re- 
maining expedient for giving effect and re- 
ality to their own declamations, and they 
are fairly shut tip unto it. Long have they 
tried to repair the disorders of a ruined 
world. Many an expedient has been fallen 
upon. Temples have been reared to science 
and to virtue ; and from the loftv academic 
chair, the wisdom of this world has lifted 
its voice amid a crowd of listening ad- 
mirers. For thousands of years, the un- 
fdded powers and principles of humanity, 
have done their uttermost ; and tell us, ye 
advocates for the dignity of the species, the 
amount of their operation. If you reflise 
to answer, we shall answer for you ; and 
do not hesitate to say, that mighty in pro- 
mise, and wretched in acoomplishment. 
you nave positively done nothmg— that all 
the wisdom of the schools, and all its 
vapouring demonstrations, have not had 
tiie least perceptible weight, when brought 
to bear upon the mass of human character, 
and human performance; that the corrup- 
tion of the mner man has not yielded at 
tUl to your reasoning, and remains as un- 
subdued and as ob^inate a principle as 
ever ; that the power of depravity in the 
soul of man is beyond you ; and that setting 



aside the real opmtion of Christianity 
in the hearts of individuals and the siurfooe 
dressing which the hand of legishition has 
tiirown over the face of society, the human 
soul, if seen in its nakedness, would still 
be seen in all its original deformity-His 
strong in sdfi^ness, as lawless in propen- 
sity, as devoted tq sense and to time, as 
estranged from God, as unmindfiil of the 
obedience, and as indifferent to the reward 
and the hiheritance of his children. 

The madiine has gone hito disorder; and 
there is not a single power within the com- 
pass of the machhiery itself that is able to 
repair it You must do as you do in other 
cas^j you must have recourse to some ex- 
ternal application. The inefficacy of every 
tried expedient shuts you up unto the only 
remaining one. Every human principle has 
been brought to bear upon 4t in vain, and 
tire are shut up unto the necessity of aoaie 
other principle that is beyond humanity, 
and above it The Spirit of God is that 
mighty principle. That Spirit which moved 
on the face of the waters, and made light, 
and peace, and beauty to emerge out of the 
wild war of nature and her elements, is the 
revealed agent of heaven, for r^miring the 
disorders of sin, and restoring the moral 
creation of God to health and to loveliness. 
It will create us anew unto good works. It 
will make us agiun after that image in 
whidi we were originally formed. It will 
sanctify us by the faith that is in Jesus. 
And by that mighty power whereby it is 
able to subdue aU things unto itself, it will 
obtain the victory over that ^irit which 
now woriieth in the children of disobedience. 
The resurrection of Jesus from the dead is 
the first fhiit of its operation; and to him 
who believes it is the satisfying pledge of 
its ftiture triumphs. That body, which, left 
to itself, would have mouldered into frag- 
ments, is now in all the bloom of immor- 
tality, at the right hand of the everlasting 
throne. We have tried the operation of a 
thousand principles in vain. Let us repair 
to thk so great in promise, and so mighty 
iii pmormance. It has already achieved its 
wondars. It has wrought those miracles of 
faith and fortitude which, in the first ages 
of Christianity, threw a gleam of triumph 
over the horrors of martyrdom. It has given 
us displays of the great and the noble which 
are without example in history; and from 
tiie first moment of its operation in the 
world, it has been working m those unseen 
retirements of the cottage and the family, 
where the eye of the historian never pene- 
trates. The admirers of virtue are fairly 
shut up unto the faith; for faith is the only 
avenue that leads to it. "To your faith add 
virtue," sajrs the Apostle; and that you may 
be able to make the addition, the promise 
of the Spirit is given to them that believe. 

We should now pass on to another school, 
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the s^od of fine fedinff and poetical aeDti- 
nMQt It diflfen from th^ ibrmer in tfaia^ 
that while the one, in its diaaertationa on 
Tirtue, carriee you up to the principlea of 
do^, the other painta and admirea it aa a 
tasteful exhibition of what iafiiir and lo?aly 
in human character. Hie one makea virtoe 
ita idol becauae of ita rectitode; the other 
makea Tirtoe ita idol becanae of ita beauty; 
and the proceea of reaaoning by which tiiey 
are shot up unto the fiut^ ia the aame in 
both. Look at the actual atate of the world, 
and you find that both the rectitude tod the 
beauty are a-wanting. If you admhre the 
one, and lore the other, yon are riiut up 
unto the only expedient that ia able to re- 
atore them-— and that expedient ia aanctioned 
by the truth of heaTcn, and haa all ihe power 
of onmipotoice employed in giving efiect 
to the opmtion— the roirit of God aubdu- 
ing all thinga unto itaelf— i>utting the law 
in our hearta, and writioff it in our minda— 
and by bringhig the aom of man under the 
influence of ^ whatsoever thinga are pure, 
or honest, or lovdy, or of good report," 
creating a fiper apeetade, and reanng a 
ftirer and more unfading flower, than ever 
grew m the gaidena of poetry. 

The proceases are ao entirely similar, that 
we would not have made it the distinct ob- 
ject of your attention, had it not been for 
the sake of an argument in behalf of ihe 
feith, which may be addressed with great 
advantage to the literary and cultivated or- 
deiB of society. Tliere are few people of 
literary cultivation^ who have not read a 
novel. In thia flctitious composition, there 
are oftra one or two perfect charactera that 
figure in the history, and delight the imagi- 
nation of the reader; and you are at laat 
landed in aome fiury scene of happiness and 
virtue, which it ia quite charming to con^ 
template, and which you would like to 
a^ire after; peihapa aome interesting fami- 
ly in the bosom of which love, and inno- 
cence, and tranquilitv, have itxed them- 
aelvea—where the dark and angry paanons 
never enter— where auapicion la unknown, 
and every eye meeta another in the i^ 
glance of cordiality and aflfection— where 
charity reigna triumphant, and smilea benefi- 
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cence and joy upon the humble cottages 
whidi surround it Now this is very aoodi- 
mg, and very ddightfuL It makes you giad 
to think of it 'Ae fanc]^ swdla witfi rap- 
ture, 4md the moral principle of our nature 
lenda ita fhll approbation to a scene so vir- 
tuous and ao exemplary. So much for Ae 
dieam of lancy. Let ua compare it with the 
waking imagee of truth. WalkfromDanto 
Beendieba^ and tell us, if without and be- 
yond the operation of Gospel motives^ and 
Goepel principles, the reality of life ever 
furniriied you with a picture that is at all 
mcetheel^Jiice and perfection of thia ficti- 
tious history. Go to uie finest specimen d* 
such a family. Take your aecr^ stand, and 
obaerve them in thdr moro reUred and in- 
visible moments. It is not enough to pay 
them a ceremonious visit, and obaCTve them 
in the put on mannera and holiday dress of 
general company. Lode at them v/hea dl 
mis disguise and finery are thrown aside. 
Yea, we have no doubt, that you wUl per- 
ceive aome loV^ aome tenderness, aome vir- 
tue; but the rough and untutored honesty 
of truth compels us to say, that along with* 
all this, there are at times mingled the bit- 
terness of invective, the growlmgs of dli- 
content. the haipings of peevishness and 
animoeity, and all t^ train of an^ry, aus- 
picious, and discordant feelings, which im- 
hittar the heart of man, and mue the reality 
of human liib a very sober afliiir indeed, 
when compared with the high colouring of 
romance, and the sentimental extravagance 
of poetry. 

Now. what do we make of all this? We 
infer, that however much we may love per- 
fection, and aspire after it, yet there is some 
want, aome diaease in the constitulion of 
man, whidi prevents his attammem of it— 
that there is a feebleness of principle about 
him— that the energy of his practice doss 
not coirespond to the fair promises of his 
fancy; and however much he may delight 
in an ideal aoene of virtue and moral excei- 
lenocj there is some lurking malignity in hk 
constitution, which, without the operation 
of that mighty power revealed to us in the 
Goq^l, makes it vain to wish, and hopdeis 
to aspire after it 
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SERMON X. 
On the ChHitim Saibaih. 



« Aad ha nid onto dMB, TIm Stbbtth wm made for maa, tnd not mui for tbe SsbbtdL**— ikfarl iL S7. 



The first recommendation of the Sabbath 
is the i^ace which it occupies in the deca- 
logue. There was much m Jewish obser- 
vancy swept away with the ruin of the na- 
tional institutions. There was much of it 
designed for a temporary purpose, and 
whiiSh fell into disuse among the worship- 
pers of God after that purpose was accom- 
plished. A Christian of the present day, 
looks upon many of the most solemn ser- 
vices of Judaism in no other light than as 
fragments of a perii^able ritual— nor does 
he ever think, that upon himself they have 
any weight of personal obligation. Bjit this 
does not hold true of all the duties fmd aU 
the services of Judaism. There is a broad 
line of distinction between that part of it 
which is now broken up, and that part of it 
which still retains all the authority of a per- 
petual and immutable law. Point us out a 
single r^igious observance of the Hebrews 
that is now done away, and we are able to 
say of it, and of all the others which have 
experienced a similar termination, that tibey, 
every one of them, lie without the compass 
of the ten commandments. They have no 
place v^hatever in that great record of duty 
which vFas graven on tables of stone^ and 
placed vnthm the holy of holies, under &e 
mercy-seat Now, how does the law of the 
Sabbath stand as to this particular? Does it 
lie wiUiin or without a limit so tansibl^ and 
forming so distinct and so noticecuble a line 
of demarcation? We see it then standing 
within this record, of which all the other 
duties are Of such general and such imper- 
ishable obligation. We meet with it in the 
interior of mat hallowed ground, pf which 
everyother part is so sacred and so inviola- 
Ue. We peiceive it occupying its ovtn con- 
spicuous place in that register of duties, all 
of which have the substance and the irrevo- 
cable permanency of moral principle. On 
reading over the other articles of this me- 
morable ood& we see all of them stamped 
with such enouring characters of obligation, 
as no time can wear away; and the kw of 
the Sabbath taking its station in the mid^ 
of theoL and enslmned on each side of it 
among the immutabilities of truth, and Jus- 
tice, and piety. It is truc^ that much of 
Judaism has now faUen faito desuetude and 
that many of its dearest and most distin- 
guiBhed solemnities are now regarded in no 
other light than as theobsdeteand repealed 
observances of an antiquated ritual. But it 
is worthy of behig well observed that the 
^vhole of this work of demolition took place 



around and without the line of demarcation. 
We see no attempt whatever to violate the 
sanctity of the ground which this line en- 
closes. We no where see any express or 
recorded incursion upon any one of the ob- 
servances of the decaloffue. We perceive 
an Apostle in the Ne^ Tratament making 
his allusion to the fifth of these observances, 
and calling it the first commandment with 
promise; and by the very notice he bestows 
on the arrangement of the duties, are we 
given to understand, that no attempt had 
been made to disturb their order, or to de- 

Cany one of them from the place which 
been assigned to it We should count 
it an experiment of the most fearful audaci- 
ty, without the intimation of any act of re- 
peel passed in the high legislature of hea- 
ven, to fly in the face of that Sabbath law, 
which stands enroUed among the items of 
so notable and so illustrious a document; 
and nodiing short of a formal and absolute 
recallmant can ever tempt us to think, that 
the liew dispensation of the Gospel has 
created ^o much as one vacancy in that 
register of duties, which bears upon the 
aiE^ect of its whole history the impress of a 
revealed' standard that is unalienable and 
everiastinff . We cannot give up one article 
in that senes of enactments which, in every 
one age of the Christian world, has been 
revealed as a code, not of ceremonial but 
of mond law. we cannot consent, but on 
the ground of some resistless and overbear- 
ing argument, to the mutilation of the in- 
tegrity of this venerable record. We see 
throughout the whole line of the Jewish 
history, that it stood separate and alone; 
and ttiat free from all the marks of national 
or lo(»l peculi^ty, it bore upon it none of 
the frailty of the other institutions, but has 
been preserved and handed down to us an 
unchanged standard of duty, for all genera- 
tions. We see, at the very commencement 
of the Mosaic dispensation how God him- 
self thought fit to signalize it; for, from the 
place where he stool, did he proclaim the 
ten commandments of the law, in the-hear- 
ing of the assembled multitude; while every 
other enactment, whether moral or cere- 
monial, was conveyed to the knowledge of 
the people, through the medium of a human 
legislator. And we should feel that, in de- 
throninff any one of the perceptive imposi- 
tions of the deodogue from its authority 
over our practice, we were bidding defiance 
to the dedared will of the Etem J; and re- 
sisting a voice which sounds as loudly and 
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as impressively to our conscience, as the 
one that issued in thunder from the flaming 
iofp of Sinai, and scattered dismay among 
the thousands of Israel. 

But, secondly, in the practice of the 
Christian world, the Sabbath has been 
moved forward b^ one day ; and the re- 
membrance to which it is now consecrated, 
is a different one from that of the creation 
of the world. For this change we can find 
no positive enactment ; but we can auote 
the uncontrolled observation of it down 
from the period of the apostolic age. We 
are sure that a practice so early and so 
universal, could not have been introduced 
without the sanction of Heaven's inspired 
messengers. And, mark the limit of ihaX 
liberty which has. been taken with the 
fourth commandment It amounts to no- 
thing more than the circumstantial change 
of a day. Had the early Christians fdt 
themselves warranted to take more liberty, 
they would have taken it ; for then was the 
time when Christianity took its determi- 
nate movement away from the practices of 
the old dispensation, and established all its 
distinctions as a religion of principle, and a 
religion of spiritual character. But widely 
as the one religion departed fVom the other, 
there never, in any one age of the church, 
has been a departure from the observance 
of a Sabbath, appropriated to the more so- 
lemn and peculiar exercises of piety. The 
change in the day goes to prove that Chris- 
tianity is not a rdigion of mere days. But 
while it has abandoned one particular day. 
you find it transferring itself to another; and 
m the choice of that other it is guided by 
the affecting remembrance of an event, the 
contemplation of which is fitted to strength- 
en the faith, and to refresh the piety, and 
to waken the best and most religious feed- 
ings of those who are spiritual]^ engaged 
in it. It commemorates the rise of the 
cnicified Saviour from the grave — of him 
who is the first fruits of them who slept— 
of him who by that Spirit which is com- 
mitted to him, raises all those who are dead 
in tresspasses and sins, to newness of life — 
of him who is the great agent of Heaven 
for rei>airing all the disorders and all the 
deformities of the moral world— of him by 
whom, as the word of God, the universe 
was at first created, but who has since 
earned a more enduring title to the memory 
of Christians, by taking upon him that 
great scheme, in virtue of which, there are 
to emerge out of this ruined and rebellious 
province, a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. At the 
first creation of the world, the Sphit moved 
oyer the turbulence of its confused and jar- 
ring elements, and awoke them all to or- 
der and to harmony. When Adam fell, 
we know not what precise mischief it in- 
flicted on the material world ; but we know 



that the moral world went b&A ag»iii ialo ' 
a wild chaos of dark and disordecljricW- 
lion i and the heart of mat lost Ob <§^ 
dience to the attractive influences of thai 
great principle which can alone subdue it 
mto harmonious accordancjr with the law 
of God; and the resurrection of Chnst 
from the grave was a mighty and essential 
step in the counsels of heav^ for quelliDf 
all the violence of this eJementary var; 
'* for unless I go away, the comforter csm- 
not come ; but if I go to my Father. I flhafl 
send him." And from the place which he 
now occupies, does the Spirit come dowB 
at the commission of the exalted Savioar. 
and he moves on the face of this spiritual 
chaos, and is ever and anon reclaiHiiog 
some portion of a moral and renovated em- 

{>ire from the nigged domain of a wcnrid 
ying in wickedness. And the time is yet 
to come when this ever-reno^rating Spirit 
shall frdfil its conclusive triumph, by spresd- 
ing ah entire aspect of worth, and piety, 
apd moral loveliness over the wide extent 
of a now sinfrd creation. 

And thus it is, that while the day of Sab- 
bath has been changed, there is a most af- 
fecting remembrance which gives to the 
observation of Sabbath the full import and 
significancy of its original purpose — the 
remembrance of a new creation emergin| 
froni an old one— the animating view of 
life and immortality rising in splendour 
from the corruption of the grave — the con- 
templation of an ascended Saviour^ who 
pours the promise of the Father on all his 
believing disciples— and workuig in them 
by the Spirit the graces of the new creature, 
prepares them for a welcome entrance into 
those regions, where sin ia unknown, and 
where death is swallowed up in victory. 

But, thirdly, In addition to the alight cir- 
cumstaixtial change which has been made 
upon the Sabbatt^ and which we are sue 
no honest and enlightened Christian can 
ever construe into an entire and absolute 
repeied of the whole mstitution— there is a 
general change affecting every one of the 
ten comman^ents, but whicn was never 
so well understood till the new dispoisft- 
tion was ftilly and fairly ushered into the 
world. 

We do not mean to say, that the wor- 
thies of the Old Testament were utter 
strangers to that doctrine of ^race on 
which the ^irlt of God, working in larger 
measure on the minds of the Ap<M;tles, from 
the day of Pentecost, has pour^ so dear 
and so celestial a splendour. We believe 
that many Jews were, under the shadow of 
their types and their sacrifices, trained to 
the faith, and the humility, and the affec- 
tionate obedience of creatures who knew 
themselves to be incapable of perfect con- 
formity to the law of God— and that, in 
the act of se|;j,(0g,^i|n. tji^stood on es- 
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sentidly the same footing of merey to 
pardon and grace to help m the time of 
need, on whicn a spiritual Christian of the 
day now feels himself to be so firmly and 
80 conclusively established. The change 
we are alluding to, then, did not take place 
at the first settlement of the new dispensa- 
tion. It only came out at that time into 
more distinct exhibition ; and it consists in 
tbts; that whereas the direct and natural 
way of taking up the promulgated law of 
God, is to take it up as a law of works, and 
to labour at the performance of it on tiie 
understood condition of " This do, and ye 
shall live" — and as this condition has not 
been fulfilled by a single son or daughter 
of the species, then, unless some new ar- 
rangement of the matter between God and 
man had been entered into, life was forfeit- 
ed by every one of us, and we should just 
have been what the New Testament tells 
us we actually are, anterior to our recep- 
tion of the Ciospel the children of wrath, 
and under the full opueration of the sen- 
tence, that ^ihe soul which sinneth it shall 
die." Now, it would lead us away from 
oor subject into a most interminable ex- 
cursion, did we say all that might be perti- 
nently and substantially said on tiie precise 
torn which the Gospd has given to the 
obligation of the law. Eternal life is no 
loncer the wages oi perfect obedience. It 
is the gift of Uod through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. The man who has faith to perceive 
the reality of this gift, lays hold of it, and 
rejoices in all the enlargement of conscious 
forgiveness, and in all the cordialities of a 
secure and confident reconciliation, with 
the God whom he had ofiknded. But this 
faith does not set him loose from any one 
of the duties of obedience. Had no other 
doctrine been proposed to the believer, than 
the single one of forgiveness through the 
redemption that » in the blood of Jesus^ 
then we can conceive how the dawning of^ 
the Gospel faith might be a signal for the 
emancipation of the whole man from the 
restraints of moral obligation. But other 
doctrines have been proposed; and faith, 
which is neither more nor less than a re- 
liance on the divine testimony, ^ves an 
equally honest and welcome admission to 
aO the particulars of that testimony. It 
embraces all the particulars of God's com- 
munication ; and such is the amplitude of 
its grasp, that though as a. principle, it is 
sin^e and undivided, ana can be defined 
within the limits of a short sentence ; yet 
gnni us the existence of this principle, and 
then you grant us room enough, aq^ pro- 
rision enough for giving effect to every 
one of the lessons of revelation. When 
faith attaches itself tothe doctine of recon- 
ciliation through Christ, it will make him 
who possesses it, to walk before Crod with- 
out fear. When faith attaches itself to the 



doctrine, that << without holiness no man 
can see God," it makes him who pos- 
sesses it, to "walk before God without 
fear, in righteousness and in holmess." 
When faith attaches ilself to the doctrine 
that unless ye do such and such command- 
ment^ ye shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God, it makes him who possesses it, fed 
as constraining an vxuentj of personal in- 
terest in the work of keeping these com- 
mandments, as |f the old covenant of works 
had got up agam, and he behooved to ply 
his assiduous task for the rewards of per- 
fect obedience. When faith attaches itself 
to the doctrine of every man receiving his 
award at the judgment-seat, accordmg to 
the deeds done in the body, it makes him. 
who possesses it just strive with as much 
earnestness to multiply good deeds— as if 
pach performance done at the bidding of 
the Saviour, was a distinct addition to the 
treasure reserved for him in heaven. But 
faith does attach itself to every one of these 
doctrines, or it is no faith at all. It gives 
the homaee of its reliance to each particu- 
lar of the law and the testimony. It clears 
its unfettered way from among the per- 
plexities of human arrangement ; and dis- 
owning every authority but that of the one 
master, it sits at his feet with the docility 
of a little child, and appropriates to its right 
influence every item oi his communications. 
And thus it is, that the man who is in sim- 
plicity and in ffood faith a believer, while 
he rejoices all the day long in the sunshine 
of a countenance which he knows to be 
friendly to him, labours all the day lon^ at 
his fiuthful and assiduous task of doing 
every thing to the dory of God. There is 
room enough in his enlarged ' heart for 
knowing, that while the one is his offered 
privilege, the other is his required duty — 
and free as he is, from all the embroilments 
of a darkening speculation, he does not 
wrait for the adjustment of any human con- 
troverffv on the subject, but takmg himself 
to his Bible, he both lives in all the security 
of the ofi^red reconciliation, and without 
questionmg the simple announcement of 
the fikiviour, that "if ye love me, ye will 
keep my commandments," he also lives in 
all the diligence of one who is "steadfast 
and unmoveable, and always abounding in 
the work of the Lord." 

It is true, that there is a difference between 
beuig under the law, and under grace. But 
how does this difference aflect the morality 
of a Christian? Let us take the deliverance 
of an Apostle upon the subject " Shall we 
sin," says Paul, " because we are not under 
the law, but under grace? God forbid." 
Quite the contrary, for it is precisely be- 
cause we are under grace, that sin hath not 
dominion over us. We must shorten this 
explanation, and bring it to bear on the ob- 
servation of the Sabbath. The great interest 
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of practical obedi^ice is m>beld under the 
dispeDsation of the Goapd, D]r all the securi- 
ties of positive and preo^»tLye oUiffation. 
But more than this— tnere is such a change 
^rrought by grace in the heart of every &- 
liever, that he not only understands the oUi- 
mtion,but ismadecordiaUy toacauiescein it 
Th^ is such a reyolution hi his desires, that 
it is now his meat and drink to do the will of 
that God, against whom there existed within 
him the most stubborn and revoltinff en- 
mity. The man who by faith, now looks 
on God as his Mend^ will have no difficulty 
in understanding this change, for he fe^ 
it; and there is not a belieyer on the (ace of 
the earth who does not, from the time of his 
becoming sa love that law which he afore- 
time yiolateo. This law was at first graven 
on tables of stone, and held out for jhe go- 
vernment of a helpless and guilty race, who 
were both unable and unwiUing to yield t6 
it the loyalty of theur obedience; and it 
therefore served to them for a ministry of 
condemnation. 

When the dispensation of grace wais 
brought in, this law was not abrogated. 
One of the most illustrious ^Lercises of the 
grace of God, consisted in his putting forth 
a device for securing the observance oS his 
laws, and this device is neither more nor 
less than putting the law in our hearts, and 
writing it in our minds. On the change 
tiding place from our being under the law, 
to our being under grace, the law, to use 
the language of the Bible, is taki^n down 
from Uie place it ibrmeily occupied on 
tablets of stone, and from which it frowns 
upon us in all tne wrath of its violated dig- 
nity ; and it is graven on the fleshly tabl^ 
of the heart--or, in other words, the man is 
endowed with a liking for that which he 
formerly rebelled against. And grant him 
possessed of the genuine principle of faith ; 
and there can be no doubt, that the sphrit, 
true to his office, has been at work within 
him, and has given a new bent to his affec- 
tions, and has turned them to the love of 
those commandments which he aforetime 
hated and resisted, and has established in 
his bosom this omnipotent security for obe- 
dience, that the taste and the inclinations of 
the new creature are now upon his side ; 
and as if carried forward by the spontaneous 
and inborn alacrity of a constitutional im- 
pulse, does the man who is thus trans- 
formed, and thus acted upon by that Spirit, 
for which he never ceases to pray, run with 
delight m the way (^ all the commandments. 

mw, we have ahready att^npted to satisfy 
you, that there is no erasure of the fouru 
commandment from that lettered record of 
the law, which is met with in your Bibles, 
and where the mstitution of the Sabbath is 
graven as indelibly as any one of the un- 
changeable moralities among which it is 
situaled. But by the new dispensation of 



the Gospel, this kw is made to iriaDd is 
another place. It is conveyed, as it weny 
from its old position, on ja \ablA of stone, 
and written m the diaracters of a Ihring 
epistle on the iaUet of a believer^ hem 
Now the question we have to put isl in ^ 
transference of the law from its dd to is 
new reporit<Nry, does any one of its aitida 
M away from it, and is lost, as it^wcre, in 
the passage, by b^ig loosened and detacfeied 
from .the other arti<& among which it wbs 
incorporated ? We can specify some, it 
least, of the ten commandments^ whidi uve 
found thdr way safe and entire to the hetrt 
of him who has embraced the Gospd, and 
lives under the power of its purifying in- 
fluences. We are sure that such a mm win 
have his supreme aflbctions fastened omd 
God, and renouncmg every idol,wbeUiff 
of wealth, cr of ambition, ot of vani^, tfait 
can dethrone tiie Father of his spirit fton 
his rightful ascendency, he will prefer no 
one olnect of regard, or of reverenoe before 
him. WearesuretnatsnchamanwOlbe 
quite in earnest to have a ri^t knowledge 
and conception of God^that &e Being be 
worships maybe the true God— and lest, by 
directmg his homage to some false and dis- 
torted picture of his own fancy, he may 
incur au the guilt, and be carried awayl? 
all the deluidon of him who falls down tot 
material inaage, in lowly and holding ado- 
ration. We are sure that such a man win 
do honour to the hallowed name of hii 
Master, who is in heaven, and be siekened 
and appalled by that profaneness which is 
so current hi many of our companiea. We 
are sure that such a man will rerere bii 
earthly parents, and will stand by them in 
the midst of their sinking infirmities; mi 
whether m the form of a dechning &tber, 
or a widowed mother, who has thrown the 
whole burden of her denendoice on the 
children who remam to ner, we are aoe 
that he will never turn a contemptoow ctf 
to the feebleness of then: entreatmgfoioe- 
but will bid his proud and aspinng man- 
hood give up to their authority all its way* 
wardress, and all its tumultuous indepen- 
dence. We are quite sure, that in the heart 
of such a man,, there is an aqnration of 
kindliness towards every thing that breathet^ 
and that the commandment " Itioa ehaH 
not kiU," carries in his bosom the widely 
eitended import of thou shalt not conoeiTe 
one purpose, nor carry against a angle ha- 
man bemg, one rankling sentiment of i^ 
lignlty. We are sure that such a man, v 
removed from all that is licentious in pn^ 
tioe, will recoU, even in the unseen aditade 
of thought, from all that is licentiOQamcoD- 
ception, and spurmng away from the j^ 
sanctuary of his heart every evil and nnwi- 
lowed visitation, he will present to the ip- 
proving eye of Heaven, all the adommjaiB 
of a spiritual temple, all the graceeandw 
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ttebeaatieB of an unspotted offering. We 
are sure that such a man, with a hand un- 
soiled by any one of (he gains of injustice, 
will with all the sensitiveness of high-minded 
and honourable principle, keep himself as 
nobly aloof from substantial as from literal 
dishonesty. He Will feel superior to every 
one of those tolerated artifices, and those 
practical disguises, which, throughout the 
great mass of mercantile society, have so 
hardened and so worn down the con- 
sciences of those, who^ for years, have been 
speeding and bustling their way amongst a 
variety of manifold transactions—and in the 
high walk of simplicity and godly sincerity, 
wul he carry along with him the impress 
of one of the pecull^ir people, ^mid all the 
legalized fraudulency of a selfish and un- 
pnncipled generation. We are quite sure 
that such a man, seeing he had put on the 
deeds of the new creature, would never 
sufier the burning infamy of a lie to rest 

rn him. All mat was within him, and 
ut him, would be clear as the ethereal 
firmament. The wiles of a deceitful policy 
would be utterly unknown to him. The 
openness and the ingenuousness of truth, 
would sit upon his forehead, and his every 
utterance bear upon it as decided a stamp 
of authority, as it shielded by a solemn ai>- 

d to God and to the judgment-seat And, 
y, we are quite sure that such a man 
could not breathe a single avaricious desire 
after the substance of another. His heart 
is set on another treasure. He has entered 
the service of another master than the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness. His affections have 
settled on a more enduring substance. With 
the eye of faith, he looks to heaven, and to 
its unfiuling and unperishable riches ; and 
all the splendours of this world's vain and 
empty magnificence, sink into worthless- 
ness before them. He can eye the golden 
career of his more prosperous neighbours, 
without one wistful jsentunent either of co- 
vetousness or of envy; and feels not the 
meanness and ^e hardships of his humbler 
condition, amid the tranqwUities of a heart 
that is chorishittg a better prospect, and re- 
posing on the sure anticipeiion of a happier 
and more enduring home. 

Well, ^en, in the heart of this man, of 
whom we suppose nothing more than that 
he has drunk in thie gemus of oar better 
dispensation, we find graven in Uie most 
legible and distinct characters, nine of the 
commandments. We meet wim all the ten 
in the letter of the Old Testament, and we 
find nine out of these ten in a state of most 
vigorous and entire operation, under the 
q^urit of the New Testament What has 
become of the fourth commandment ? Has 
it sunk and disappeared under the stormy 
vicissitudes of that middle passage, through 
which all the rest have found their way, 
uom the tablets of a literal inscription, and 
31 
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have gotten their secture and inviolable lodg- 
ment within the tablet of a Cfanstian heart ? 
If we look into that heart, do we meet with 
no trace of the conmiandment we are in 
quest of? Will you tell us, that the law 
of the Sabbath is erased, we will nol say 
from the remembrance, but from the afi^ 
tion of any one of the actual Christians by 
whom you are 'surrounded ? Has it left be- 
hind it a vacancy in that spiritual tablet 
which is graven by the Spirit of God, wh^ 
he writes the law in the believer's heart, 
and puts it into his mind ? This is a ques- 
tion of observation— and speaking from our 
own observation, we never, in the whole 
round of it, met with a man, drawn by the 
cords of love to the doing of the other com- 
mandments, and carrying in his heart either 
a distaste or an indifference for the fourth 
of them 1 We may have seen men high in 
honour, and earning by theur integrity the 
regards of an unsullied reputation amongst 
their fellow-citizens, carrying a visible con- 
tempt for the Sabbath law throughout the 
whole line of their Sabbath-faistorv — but 
all the truth and all (he justice of these 
men are such eonstitutiond virtues as may^ 
exist in a character which owns not and 
feels not the power of godliness ; and sure 
we are that wanting mis power, several 
of ^be other coobmandments can be speci- 
fied, to which they are as utter strangers 
as to the commandment of the seventh 
day. We repeat it^ therefore, that if vou 
grant us a man who bears about with him 
in his bosom, a warm and conscientious at- 
tachment to all the articles of the decalogue 
but this one, before we look at him, we say 
with confidence^ that search him, and botn 
in his heart and in his practice, Uiis one is 
to be found ; and that w^ shall not fail to 
meet the Sabbath law as ^rwlj astablished 
as any other withm the secrecies of his bo* 
som, and standing out as conspicuously on 
the front of bis external observations. We 
never, in the whole course of our recollec- 
tions, met with a Christian friend, who bore 
upon his character ev^ery other evidence of 
the Spirit's operation, who did not remem- 
ber the Sabbath day, and keep it holy. We 
appeal to the memory of >dl the worthies 
who are now lying in their graves, that 
eminent as they were in every other grace 
and accomplisbment of the new creature, 
the religiousness of their Sabbath-day shone 
with an equal lustre amid the fine assem- 
blage of virtues which adorn them. In every 
Chnstian household, it will be found, that * 
the discipline of a well-ordered Sabbat is 
never forgottei^ amongst the other lessons 
of a Christian education— and we appeal to 
every individual who now hears us, and 
who carries the remenibranoe in his bosom 
of a father's worth, and a father's piety, if 
on the coming round of the seventh day,^ 
air of peculiar 8aci^^gy4id^qt,gvi:«id it- 
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•df ovef that manrion where he drew his 
first breath, and was taught to repeat his 
infant hymn, and lisp his in&nt prayer. 
. Rest assured, that a Christian, having the 
love of God written in his heart, and denjr- 
Ing the Sabbath a place m its a£fections, is 
an anomaly that is no where to be found. 
£very Sabbath image, and every Sabbath 
circumstance, is dear to him. He loves the 
Quietness of that hallowed mom. He loves 
the church-bell sound, which summons him 
to the house of prayer. He loves to join the 
chorus of devotion, and to sit and nsten to 
that voice of persuasion which is lifled in 
the hearing of an assembled multitude. He 
loves the retirement of this day from the 
din of worldly business, and the inroads of 
worldly men. He loves the leisure it brings 
along with it — and sweet to his soul is the 
exercise of that hallowed hour, when there 
is no eye to Witness him but the eye of 
heaven— and when in solemn audience with 
the Father, who seeth him in secret, he can, 
on the wings of celestial contemplation, 
leave all the cares^and an the vexations, 
and all the secularities of an alienated world 
behind him. 0, how is it possible, that a 
man can be under the dominion of a prin- 
ciple of piety, who does not love that day 
which brings round to piety its most pre- 
cious opporttmities? How is it possible, 
that he can wear the character of a religious 
being, if the venr day which offers him the 
freest time for the lessons and the exercises 
of religion, is spent in other exercises, or 
idl]^ suffered to roll over his head in no ex- 
ereise at all ? How is it possible, that there 
can exist within him any honest care of his 
eternity, if the best season for canying on, 
without disturbance, the preparations of 
eternity, pass away in disgtiBt and in vreari- 
ness 1 How is it pciesible, with all the ten- 
derness of his instinctite nature for the 
members of his family, that there can be 
one particle of tenderness for their souls, if 
this day run on at large from all the re- 
straints of Christian discipline, and careless 
parents, giving thJBmselves up to neglect and 
to mdofence, make no effort to reclaim the 
wild ignorance of children, untaught and 
untrained to that wisdom wnich is imto sal- 
vation? The thuig is not to be conceived ; 
and upon the strength of all these ifnpossi- 
bles, 00 we assert, that every real Chnstian 
has the love of the Sabbath engraven on 
the tablet of the inner man— that if you had 
a window to his bosom, you would there 
see the fourth commandment 6Xlm^ up as 
large a space of that epistle, which is writ- 
ten not with ink, but with the S^rfrit of the 
living God, as it does on the decalogpe of 
Moses— that this is not the peculiarity of 
some accidental Christians, meeting our ob- 
soryation on some random walk over the 
face of Christian society— that it is the con- 
stant and universal attribute of all Chris- 
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tians-^-that in every age of ihe ehttrch (be 
love of the Sabbath, aiMi an hone^ ddigbt 
in all its pious and profitable observances, 
have ever stood out among the visible hnea- 
ments of the new creature in Jesus Ghnrt 
onr Lord— that the great Spirit, whose of 
^ee it is to inscribe me law of God on tbe 
hearts of those whose sins are ibrgireD 
than, and whom he has admitted into tbe 
privil^es of his new and his better co?e- 
nant, has never omitted, in a single iii- 
stance, to make the remembrance of the 
Sabbath one of the most conspicuous, toA 
one of the most indelible articles of that in- 
scription. And thus has it happened, (hat 
without any statutory enactment in the 
whole compass of the New Testament upon 
the subject— without any formal setdog 
forth of Sabbath observation, or any kyiiig 
down of a Sabbath ceremonial, the am, 
the solemn, the regular, and vi^ith all thii, 
the afibctionate keeping of this distinguiriied 
day, has come down to us throngh a seno 
of eighteen centuries, and may be recog- 
nised to this hour as tne ever-present bidfe 
of every Christian individuid ; and as the 
great index and palladium of religion in 
every Christian land. 

We shall just say one thing more upon 
this subject at present What now becomes 
of him, who, like a special pleader, with a 
statute-book in his hand, thinks that the 
New Testament has set him at hirge from 
every other style of Sabbath observattoo, 
because he cannot find in it . any laying 
down of Sabbath observances? He will 
not own the fbrce of any obligation till it 
be shown to him as one of the dauses in the 
bond. His constant appeal is to the bond. 
He will not exceed, by a single inch, tbe 
literalities of ^e bond. He will square his 
every service, and his every oflering by the 
bond ; and when he is charged with any 
one of the nusdemeanours of ^bbath-brealc- 
ing, he will teH you that it is not specified 
in tbe bond. Why, my brethren, if the 
bond be wliat he stands upon, he just 
wakens up against himself the old ministry 
of condemnation. If it be on the just and 
even foothig of the bond that he chooses to 
have his exactly literal dealings wi^ God, 
on this footing God will enter into judg- 
ment with him ; and soon, and very soon, 
will he convict him of his glaring deficien- 
cies from his own favourite standard, the 
bond. Ah, my brethren, when a Christian 
serves his reconciled Father, it is the ser- 
vice of a liberal and spontaneous attach- 
ment His aim is to please him and to glo- 
rify him to the uttermost ; and he is new 
more delighted than when it is in his power 
to oflbr Ae God whom he loves, some d 
those substantial tesfimonies of aflk;tion 
which no jealousy can extort by any of its 
enactments, and the letter of no law is able 
toembody inanyofit&descriptioas. With 
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cnich a Bpurit, and such a cordiality within, 
we cannot doubt for a moment the delight 
which such a ipan will take in the Sabbath, 
And how dear to his bosom will the aflfect- 
jng remembrance be to wliich it is oonae- 
4:rated, and how diligently he will cultivate 
its every hour to the purpose for which it 
was made~-and how, knowing that the 
Sabbath was made for man, he will earn- 
estly and honestly give himself to the task 
of realizmg all its uisfulness to himself and 
io his family. And do you think, that God 
will not see this? Do you think, that he 
win stand in need of any literal specifica- 
tkma by which he may mark the character 
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I of this man on the day of retribution? Will 
he not be able to read that epistle which he 
himself has engraven on the fleshly tablets 
of his heart 1 Will he not know his own ? 
Will he not recognise all the lineaments of 
that new creature, which has been fashioned 
by his o^ spirit— and on that day when 
the secreS of every heart are laid open, will 
not the Sabbath observations of an honest 
and affectionate believer, flowing, as they 
do, fipom the impulses of a love for that law 
which is written on his mmd. be put down 
among those good deeds which shall be 
found to praise, and honour, and glory, at 
the sc^emn reckoning of the judgment seat 
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The comparison (^ these two verses 
lands us in what may appear to numy to be 
a very dark and unprofitabe speculation. 
Now. our object in setting up this compari- 
fion, w not to foster in any of you a tendency 
to meddle with matters too high for us ; but 
to protect yon against the practical mischief 
of such a tendency. You have all heard of 
the doctrine of predestination. It has lonff 
been a settled article of our church. And 
there must be a sad deal of evasion and of 
nnfoir handling with particular passages, 
to get free of the evidence which we flitd 
for it in the Bible. And independently of 
Scripture altogether, the denial of this doc- 
trine brings a number of monstrous con- 
ceptions along with it. It supposes God to 
make a world, and not to reserve 4n his 
own hand the management of its concerns. 
Though it should concede to him an abso- 
lute soverei^ty over all matter, it deposes 
him fhmi his sovereignty over the re^n 
of created minds, that far more dignified 
and interesting portion of his works. The 
greatest events of the history of the uni- 
verse, are those which are brought about 
by the agency of willing and inteUigent be* 
ings; and the enemies of the doctrine in- 
vest every one of these beings with some 
sovereign and indeoendent principle of 
freedom, in virtue oi which it may be as- 
serted of this whole class of events, that 
they happened, not because they were or- 
dained of God, but because the creatures 
of God, by their own uncontrolled power, 
brought them into existence. At this rate, 
even h6 to whom we give the attribute of 
omniscience, is not able to say at this mo- 
ment, what shall be the fortune or the fate 



of any individual— and the whole traki of 
future history is left to the wildness of ac- 
cident All this durries along with it so 
comj^ete a dethronement of God— it is 
bringing his creation under the dominion 
of so many homeless and undeterminaUe 
oontingenoies^it is taking the world and 
the current of its history so entirely out 
of the hands of him who formed it— it is 
withal so opposite to what obtains in every 
other field of observation, where, instead 
of the lawlessness of chance, we shall find 
that the more we dttend, the more we per- 
ceive of a certain necesnry and establish- 
ed order— that from these and other con- 
siderations which might be stated, the 
doctrine in (j^uestion, in addition to the tes- 
timonies .which we find for it in the Bible, 
is at this moment receiving a very general 
support from the speculations of infldel as 
well as Christian philosophers. 

Assenting, as we do, to this doctrine, i^e 
state it as our conviction, that God could 
point the finger of his omniscience to every 
one individual amongst us, and tell what 
shall be the fate of each, and the pUu^ of 
each, and the state of suffering or enjoy- 
ment of each at any one period of futurity, 
however distant Well does he know those 
of us who are vessels of wrath fitted for de- 
struction, and those of us whom he has 
predestinated to be conformed to the image 
of his dear Son, and to be rendered meet 
for the inheritance. We are not saying, 
that we, or that any of you could so cluster 
and arrange the two sets of individuals. 
This is one of the secret things which be- 
long to God. It is not our duty to be alto- 
gether silent about the doctrine of predes- 
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tination ; for the Bible is not i^ent about it, 
and it is our duty to promulgate and to 
hold up our testimony for all that we find 
there. But certain it is, that the doctrine 
has been so injudiciously meddled whh — 
it has tempted so many ingenious and spe- 
culative men to transgyess th^ limits of 
Scripture-^it has engendered so much pre- 
sumption among some, and so much de- 
spondency among others — it has been so 
much id)used to the mischief of practical 
Christianity, that it were well for us all, 
could we carefully draw the Ime between 
the secret things which belong to God, and 
the things which are revealed, and belong 
to us and to our children. 

With this view, we shall, m the first 
place, lay before you the observations 
which are suggested by the immediate his- 
tory m the passage now submitted ta you. 
And, in the second place, we shall attempt 
to evince its application to us of the pre- 
sent day, and how far it diould ca^py an 
influence over the concerns of practical 
godliness. 

I. In the 22d verse Paul announces in 
absolute terms, that all the men of the ship 
were to be saved. He had been favoured 
with this intimation fiom the moudi of an 
angeL It was the absolute purpose of God, 
and no obstade whatever coula prevent Its 
accomplishment. Tohim belongs that know- 
ledge which sees every thing, and that 
power which determines every thing ; and 
be could say to his prophet, "These men 
will certainly be saved." Compare this 
with what we have in the 91st verse. By 
this time the sailors had given up aU hope 
ofthe safety of the vessel. Th^ had toiled 
as they thought, in vaid— and in despair of 
doing any gcwd, they ceased from working 
the ship, and resoived to abandon her. 
With this view they let down the boat to 
try the chance of deliverance for them- 
selves, and leave the passengers to perii^. 
Upon this Paul, though his mind had been 
previously assured, by an intimation from 
the foreknowledge and predestination of 
God, that there should be no loss of men's 
lives^ put on all the appearance of eamest- 
neas and urgeney-'-imd who can doubt, 
that he really mi this earnestness at the 
moment <Mr ms speaking to the centurion, 
when he told him, that unless these men 
should abide in the ship, they would not 
be saved ? He had before told them, in the 
most unrestricted terms, that they would 
be saved. But this does not restrain his 
praetieal urgency now— and the urgency 
of Paul pave an alarm and a promptitude 
to the mind of the centurion^«nd the cen- 
turion ordered his soldiers to cut the ropes 
which fastened the boat to the vessel, that 
the sailors, deprived of this mode of escape, 
might be forcibly detained among them-:-. 
0nd the soldiers obeyed — and tl^ sailors 
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were kept on board, and rendered the M 
benefit of their seamanship and tiieir exer- 
tions. They did what other peBsenffen 
could not do. They lightened the ship. 
They took Up the anchm. They loosed 
the rudder-bands. They lurfsted up tbe 
mainsdl to the wind— «iid the upsliot of 
this long intermediate process, with ^ its 
steps, was, that the men escaped safe to tbe 
land, and the decree of God wtm aeoom- 
plished. 

Now, in the first histance,'it was tme, ti 
the most absolute sense of the wond, that 
these men were to be saved. And in the 
second instance, it was no less true, that 
unless the sailors abode in the Mp, th^ 
could not be saved. And the terms of this 
apparent contradiction admit of a veary ob- 
vious reconciliation on the known tratb, 
that God workeih by instruments. He nay 
carry every one purpose of his into imme- 
diate accomplishmmt by the direct energy 
6f his own hands. But in point of fmi, 
this is not his general way of proceeding. 
He chooses rather to arrive at the accom- 
plishment of many of his objects l^ a suc- 
cession of steps, or by the concurrence of one 
or more visiMe instruments which reqime 
time for their operation. Tnis is a truth to 
which all nature and all experience lend 
their testimony. It was his purpose that, 
at the moment I am now addressing you, 
there should be light over the face of tbe 
country, and this purpose he accomplices 
by the instrumentality of the sun. There 
is a time coming, when light shall be fur- 
nished out to us in another veay— when 
there shall be no need either of the sod or 
the moon to lighten the city of our habita- 
tion—but when the glory of God sluU 
lightoi it, and the Lamb shall be the fight 
thereof. But this is not the way at pre- 
sent, and, therefore, it is both true, that it 
was God's purpose there should be light 
over us and around us at this moment, and 
that unless the sun had risen upon us thit 
morning, there would have been no such 
light It may be the purpose of God to 
ble« the succeeding year with a pIcDtifoI 
harvest He could accomplish this par- 
pose in two ways. He could make the 
ripened com start into existence by a sin- 
gle word of his power. But this is not the 
actual way, in which he carries such de- 
signs into accomplishment He does it by 
the co-operation of many visible instru- 
ments. It is true, he can pour abundtnee 
among us even in the midst of advene 
weather and unfavourable seasons. But he 
actually does it by means of favourable 
weather and favourable seasons. It li not 
in spite of bad weather that we raodve 
from his hands the blessings of pleoQr 
— but m consequence of good weather- 
sunshine and shower succeeding each 
other in fit proportion— calm to prevealtbe 
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shaking of the com, and wind in safficient 
quanti^ to winnow it, and make a prospe- 
rous ingathering. Should it be the purpose 
of God to ^ive a plentiful harvest to us next 
year, it will certainly happen, and yet It 
may be no less true, that unless such wea- 
ther come, we shall nave no such plentiful 
harvest God who appoints the enoL orders 
and presides over the whde series oi means 
which lead to it These visible causes are 
ftll in his han4. They are the instruoients 
of his power. The elementB are his, and he 
can either restrain theur violence, or let 
them loose m fury upon the world. 

Now, look upon human beings as the in 
struments of his pleasure, and you have an 
^ually complete explanation of the passage 
before us. You will be made to understand 
how it is trua that it was God's absolute 
purpose that tne men of the vessel should 
be saved, and how it is equally true, that 
unless the sailors abode in, the ship, they 
ooold not be saved. Why, the same God 
who determined the end, gave certain effi- 
cacy to the means which he himself had 
instituted and set agoing for the accomplish- 
ment of the end. It aoes not at i^ affect 
tiie certainty of C?od's influ^ce over thes^ 
means, that in addition to wind, and water, 
and material elements, there were also hu- 
man beings employed as mstmments (br 
carryinfiT his purpose into execution. It is 
expressly said of God, not oidy that he still- 
eth the waves of the sea, but that he also 
stilleth the tumults of the people, and that 
he can turn the heart of man as the rivers 
of water^ turning it whithersoever he wilL 
He appoints the end, and it does notiat all 
lessen the sure and absolute nature of the 
appointment^ tliat he brings it about by a 
kmg succession of means, provided that it 
is his power which gives efiiect to every 
step in the progress and operatimi of these 
means. Now, m the case before u^ there 
was Just such a progress as we pointed out 
in the case of a favourable harvest He had 
determined, that all the men of the vessel 
should be saved ; but a^rreeably to the me- 
thod of his administration in other cases, 
he brought it about by the operation of in- 
struMents. He did not save them against 
the use of instruments^but he did it by the 
use of instruments. The instruments he 
empfoyed were men. Paul speaking to the 
cehturion— the centurion ordering &e sol- 
diers to cut the ropes, and let the toat away 
from the vessel— tne sailors obhged to work 
for then" own safety— these were the instru- 
ments of God, and he had as much com- 
mand over them as of any others he has 
created. He brought about the saving of 
the men by means of those instruments, as 
certainly as he brings about a ffood harvest 
by the instrument of favourable weather, 
and congenial seasons. He is as much 
master of the human heart, and its determi- 



nations, as he is of the elements. He reigns 
in the mind of man. and can turn its pur- 
poses in any way that suits his purposes. 
He made Paul speak. He made the centu- 
rion listen and be impressed by it He 
made the soldiers obey. He made the sai- 
lors exert ^emselves. The conditional as- 
sertion of the Slst verse was triie; but he 
'made the assertion serve the purpose for 
which it was uttered. He overruled the 
eondition, and brought about the fulfilment 
of the absolute prophecy in the 22d verse. 
The whole of this process was as com- 
pletely overruled bjr him as any other pro- 
cess in nature — and in virtue too of the very 
same power by which he can cause the 
wind of heaven to fly loose upon the world, 
make the rain descend, the com ripen into 
harvest, and all the blessincs of plenty sit hd 
proftisiqn over a happy and a favoured laiid. 
There is no inconsistency, then, between 
these verses. God says in one ef them, by the 
mouth of Paul, that these men were certainly 
to be saved. And Paul says in the other 
of these verses, that unless the centurion 
and soldiers were to do so and so, they 
should not be saved. In bne of the verses, 
it is made to be the certain and unfailing 
appointment of God. In the other, it is 
made to depend on the centurion. There 
is no difficulty in all this, if you would just 
consider; that God, who made the end cer- 
tain, made the means certain also. It is 
true, diat the end was certainly to happen, 
and it is as true that the end would not 
happen without the means— ^ut God se- 
cured the happening of both, and so gives 
sureness and consistency to the passage be- 
fore us. 

Now, it is worth while to attend here 
both to the conduct of Paul who gave the 
directions, and to die conduct of the centu- 
rion who obeyed them. Paul, who gave 
the dkections, knew, hi virtue of the reve- , 
lation that was made to him some time be- 
fore, that the men were certainly to be 
saved, and yet this does not prevent him 
from urgin^them to the practical adoption 
of means for saving themselves. He knew 
that their being saved was a thmg predesti- 
nated, and as sure as the decree ot heaven 
could make it ; but he must likewise have 
known, that while it was God's counsel 
they should be saved, \i was also God's 
will that they should be saved by the exer- 
tions of the sailors— that they were the in- 
struments he made choice of— that this was 
the way m which he wished it to be brought 
about; and Paul had too hip[h a reverence 
for the will of God, to decline the use of 
those practical expedients, which formed 
the likeliest way ot carrying this will mto 
effect It is a very striking circumstance, 
that the same Paul who knew absolutely 
and unequivocally that the men were to be 
saved, eoirid also say, and say whh truth, 
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that unless the sailors were detained in the' 
ship, they should not be saved. Both were 
true, and both were actuaUy brought about 
The thing was done by the appointment of 
f God, and it was also done by a voluntary 
i act on the part of the centurion and his sol- 
diers. Paul knew of the ^pointment, but 
he did not feel himself exempted bjr (his 
knowledge, itom the work of practically 
influencing the will of the i>eoi^ who were 
around him ; and the Way in which he got 
them to act, was by bringing the urgency 
of a prevailing argum^t to b^ upon them. 
He told them that their lives depended upon 
it God put it into Paul's heart to make use 
of the argument, igiid he ffave it that in- 
fluence over the hearts of wose to whom it 
was addressed, that by the instrumentality 
of men, his purpose, conceived from eter- 
nity, and revealed beifbrehand to the -Apos- 
tle, was carried forward to its accomfmsh- 
ment 

And again, as the knowledge that they 
were to be saved, did not prevent Paul from 
ffiving directions to the centurion and sol- 
diers for saving themsdves, neither did it 
prevent them mm a practical obedience to 
these directions. It does not appear whether 
they actually, at this time, bdieved Paul to 
be a messenger of God— though it is likdy, 
from the previous history of the voyage, 
that they did. If they did not, then they 
acted as the great majority of men do, they 
acted as unconscious instruments for the 
execution of the divine purposes. But if 
they did believe Paul ta be a prophet, it is 
highly striking to observe, that the know- 
ledge they had gotten from his mouth of 
their ready and absolutely escapmg with 
their lives, did not Macken their utmost de- 
gree of activity in the business of workinjg^ 
for the preservation of their lives, at a bif 
ding from the mouth of the same prophet 
He is a prophet from God— ^and whatever 
• he eays must^be true. He tells us that we 
are to escape with our live»— let us believe 
this and rejoice in it But he also tells us. 
that unless we do certain things, we shall 
not escape with our lives— let us believe 
this also, and do these things. A fine ex- 
ample, on the one ha^d, of their faithful 
dependence on his declarations, and, on the 
other, of their practical obedience to his re- 
quirements. If one were to judge by the 
prosperous result of the whole business, 
the way in which the centurion and sol- 
diers were afl^ted by the different revela- 
tions of Paul, was the very way which 
satisfied God — for it was rewarded with 
success, and issued both in the fulfilment of 
his decree, and th^ completion of their de- 
liverance. 

TT. We now come to the second thing 
proposed, which was to evince the appli- 
ralion of iho passage to us of the present 
'^lay— and ht?\v far it should carrv an in- 
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fluence over the concerns of practical god- 
liness. 

We ^lall rejoice in die first instance, if 
^e explanation we have now given, have 
the effect of clearing away any of those 
perplexities which throw a darlLening dood 
over the absolute and univertel sovereignty 
of God. We are ready enough to concede 
to the Supreme Being the administration of 
the material world, and to put into his hand 
all the force of its mighty elements. But 
lei us carry the commanding influence of 
Deity into the higher world of moral and 
inteUigent , beings. Let us not erect the 
wUl of the creature into an independent 
principle. Let us not conceive that the 
agency of man can bring about one single 
iota of deviation from the plans and Uie 
purposes of God ; or that he can be thwart- 
ed and compelled to vary hi a single case 
by the movement of any of those subordi- 
nate beings whom he tumself has created. 
There may h€ a diversity of operations^ but 
it is God who worketh all in all Look at 
the resolute and mdependent man, and you 
there see the purposes of the human mind 
entered upon wiui decision, and followed 
up by vigorous and successful exertion. 
But Uiese only make up one diversity of 
God^s operations. The will of man, active, 
and spontaneous, and fluctuating as it ap- 
pears to be, is an instrument in his hand — 
and he turns it at his pleasure — and he 
brines other instruments to act upon it — 
and he plies it with all its exdtements — and 
he measures the force ana proportion of 
each of them—- ^d every step of every in- 
dividual receives as determinate a character 
from the hand of God, as every mile of a 
planet's orbit, or every gust of wind, or 
every wave of the sea, or every partide of 
flying dust^ or every rivulet of flowing 
water. This power of God knows no ex- 
ceptions. It is absolute and unlimited, and 
while it embraces the vast, it carries its re- 
sistlass influence to all the minute and un- 
noticed diversities of existence. It rdgns 
and operates through all the secredes of 
the inner man. It gives birth to every pur- 
pose. It gives impulse to every desire. It 
f fives shape &nd colour to every concegtion. 
t wields an entire ascendency over every 
attribute of the mind ; and the will, and the 
fancy, and the understanding, with all the 
countless variety of their hidden and fugi- 
tive operations, are submitted to it Jt 
gives movement and direction throjogh every 
one point in the line of our pilgrimage. 
At no one moment of time does it abandon 
us. It follows us to the hour of death, and 
it carries us to our place and our everlasting 
destiny in the region beyond it It is true, 
that no one gets to heaven, but he, who by 
holiness, is meet for it. But the same power 
which carries us there, works in us the 
meetness. Aiid4f^wi^aTe conformed to the 
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image of the Saviour, it is by the energy 
of the same predestinating God, whose good 
pleasure it is to give unto us the kingdom 
prepared for us before the foundation o£ 
the World. 

Thus it is that some are elected to ever- 
lasting hfe. This is an obvious doctrine 
of Scripture. The Bible bdngs it forws^, 
and it is not for us, the int^preters of the 
Bible, to keep it back from you. God 
could, if it pleased him, read out, at (his 
moment, the names of those in this congre- 
gation, who are ordained to eternal life, and 
are written in his book. In reference to 
their deliverance from shipwreck, he en- 
abled Paul to say of the whole ship's com- 
pany, that they were to be saved, in refer- 
ence to your deliverance from wrath and 
irom punishment, he coidd reveal to us the 
names of the elect among you, and eUable 
08 to sav of them that they are certainly to 
be saved. 

But again, the same God who ordams the 
end, oroains also the means which go be- 
fore it. In virtue of the end being ordained 
and made known to him, Paul could say 
that aU the men's lives were to be savea. 
And in virtue of the means being ordained 
and made known to him, he cou^ also ssty, 
that unless the sailors abode in the ship, 
they sboald not be saved. In the same 
manner, if the ordained end were made 
known to us, we could, perhaps, say of 
some individual among you, that yon are 
certainly to be saved. Ajid if the ordained 
means were made known to us, we could 
say, that unless you are rendered meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in light, you 
shall not be saved. Now, the ordination of 
the eqd, God has not been pleased to reveal 
|o us. He iias not told us who among you 
ire to be saved, as he told Paul of the de- 
jverance of his ship's company. This is 
)ne of the secret thhigs which belong to 
Lim, and we darJB not meddle with it But 
le has told us about the ordained means, 
ind we know, through the medium of the 
)ible, that unless you do such and such 
hings, yon shall not be saved. This is one 
ff the revealed things which belong to us, 
nd with as great truth and practical ur- 
:ency as Paul made use of, wnen he said 
J the centurion and soldiers, that unless 
^ese men abide in the iftiip ye shall not be 
aved, do we say to one and tb all of you, 
nleas ye repent ye shall not be saved — un- 
jss ye do works meet for repentance, ye 
tiall not be saved— unless ye believe the 
rospel of our tx>rd Jesus Christ, ye shall 
ot be saved — ^unless ye are bom again, ye 
lall not be saved — unless the deeds done 
I your body be good deeds, and ye bring 
>rth those fhiits bf righteousness which 
re by Jesus Christ to the praise and glory 
r God, ye shall not be saved. 
Mark the difference between the situation 



of Paul urging upon the people of the ship 
the inmiediate adoption of the only way by 
which their lives could be saved, and the 
situation of an ordinary minister urging it 
upon the people of his church, to take to ^ 
that way of faith and repentance, by which f 
alone they can save their souls nom the 
wrath that is now abiding on them. Paul 
did know that the people were certainly to 
escape with their lives, and that did not 
prevent him from pressmg upi«n them the 
measures which they ought to adopt for 
their preservation. Even, then, though a 
minister did know those of his people 
whose names are written in the book of 
life, that ought not to hinder him from 
pr^^g it upon them to lay hold of eter- 
nal life — to lay up their treasure in heaven 
— to labour for the meat that endureth— to 
follow after that holiness^ without which 
no man shall see the Lord — to be strong in 
the faith, and such a faith too as availeth, 
even faith which worketh by love, and of 
which we may say, even those whom we 
assuredly know to be the chosen heirs of 
imimortality, that unless this faith abideth 
in thera, they shall not be saved. But it so 
happens, that we do not know who are, 
and who are not, the children of election. 
This is a secret thing belonging to God, 
and which is not imj^ed to us ; still it 
would be our part to say to those of whose 
final salvation we were assured, beheve the 
Gospel, or you shall not be saved — repent, 
or you shall not be saved— purify yourselves, 
even as God is pure, or you shall not be 
saved. But we are not in possession of the 
secret — and how much more then does it 
lie upon us to ply with earnestness the fears 
and the consciences of our hearers, by those 
revealed things which God hath been pleas- 
ed to make known to us? What! if Paul, 
though assured by an an^el from heaven 
of the final deliverance of^thjs ship's com- 
pany, still persists in telling them, that if 
they leave certain things undone, their de- 
liverance will be impossible — shall we, ut- 
terly in the dark ^bout the final state of a 
single hearer we are addressing, let down 
for a single ihstant the practiod urgency 
of the New Testament ? 

The predestination of God respecting the 
final escape of Paul and his fellow-travel- 
lers from shipwreck, though made known 
to the Apostle^ did not betray him into the 
indolence which is ascribed, and falsely 
ascribed^ to the belief of this doctrine ; nor 
did it restrain him from spiriting on the 
people to the most strenuous and fatiguing 
exertions. And shall we, who only know 
in general that God does predestinate, but 
cannot carry it home with assurance to a 
single individual, convert this doctrine into 
a plea of indolence and security? Even 
should we see the mark of God upon their 
foreheads, it would be our duty to labour 
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them with the 

things, which, if left 

Arom the kingdom of God. But, we make 
no each pret^isionB. We see no mark upon 
any of your foreheads. We poflsees no 
more than the Bible, and acoeei through 
the M^ator to him, who, by his Spirit, can 
open our understandmgs to undentand it 
The revealed things which we find there 
belonff to us, and we press the^i upon you 
— '^IJnless ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish." '< if ve beliere not in the Son of 
God, the wrath of Gqd abideth on you." 
"Be not deceived, neither covetous, nor 
tiiieves, nor extortioners, nor drunkards, 
shall hihartt the khigdom of God." ^ He 
vHio forsaketh not au, shall not be li disci- 
ple of Christ." <<The feaifiil, and the un- 
believmg) and the abominable, and all liara 
dial] have theu* part in the lake which bum- 
elhwith fire and brimstone." These are 
plain declarations^ and apart finom the doc- 
trine of jpredestraation altoffether^ they 
ought, and if ^ley are believedand bstenieid 
to, they will*have a inraetical influence upon 
jovu We call upon you not to resist thi^ 
mfluence, but to chensh it If any of you 
are the children of election, it is by the 
* right influenoe of revealed things upon your 
understandings and your consciences, that 
this secret tmng win be brought to nass. 
Paul said as much to the centuridn ana the 
soldiers, as that if you do the thhiM, I caH 
upon you to do, you will certeinly be saved. 
They did what he bade them, and the de- 
cree of God respecting thetr deliverance 
trora diipwreck, a decree which Paul h&d' 
the previous kno^^edge o£ was accom- 
plished. We also feel oursttves Warranted 
to say to one and to all of you, "Believe 
m the Lord Jesus Christ, and ye shall be 
saved." "Repent and be converted, and, 
your sins shall be forgiven jrou." Betnrn 
unto God, and he wiB be reconciled. If 
you do as we bid you, God's decree re- 
specting your deliverance from h^ a de- 
cree which we have not the previous know- 
ledge of, will be made known by its accom- 
plishment 

Again, we call upon you, opr hearers, to 
compare your situation with that of the 
centurion and the soldiers. They were 
told by a prophet that they were to be 
saved, and when that pn^het told them 
what they were to do for the purpose of 
savmg themselves, they obeyed him. They 
did not say, " O it is all predestinated, a^d 
we may ^e up our ianneties and do no- 
thing." Thev were just as strenuous and 
active, as if there had been lio predestina- 
tion in the matter. Paul's previous assur- 
rance, that all was to end wdl,1iad no efibct 
in lulling them to indolence. It did end 
well, not however without their exertions, 
but by their exertions. How much more 
does it lie upon you to enter with eamest- 
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nesB upon the buBiness of domg. We can 
give you no assurance of its beinfl the de- 
cree of God, that any of you shall be saved. 
But we can give you the asBuranoe^ thtx 
you will be saved, if you do such and socfe 
thmgs. Surdy, if the people whom IW 
addressed, did not fed themselves exempt- 
ed by thdr knowledge of God's deene, 
A:om practically entering upon thoee mea- 
sures whidi carried forward ita aoeoB- 
didiment, you. who have no such know- 
ledge^ must feel doubly impelled by the ua- 
certamtv which haugapver you, to the wort 
of making your caUing and your electku 
sure. You. know in genend^ that ^prades- 
Unation Is a doctrine of the BiUe, hot there 
is not one of you who can say of Umsei^ 
that God has made kno^m his decrees to 
nk^ and given me directly to understand, 
that I am the objec^t of a blessed predeid- 
nation. Thin is one point of wfaldi yoa 
know nothing ; but there is another poipt 
of which you know something--and that is, 
if I believe, if I repent^ if I be made hke 
unto Christ, if I obtain the Holy Spirit to 
work in me a conformity to his ima^^^-aod 
lam told, that I shall obtain it if I aak it- 
then i>y tnia I become an heir of life, and 
the decree of which I know nothing at the 
outset oi my concern about salvation, wffi 
become more and more apparent to me as 
I advance lit a meetness Tor heaven, and 
will, at length, become fuHy, and finally, 
and conclusively made known by its ao- 
eompHshment I may mfSsr my curiosity 
to expatiate on the question. " Am L or an 
I not, of the election of QodV But my 
wisdom tells me that this is not the busi- 
ness on hand« It is hot tiie matter which 
I am CaHed on to do with at present After 
Paul said to his companions, that it vas 
quite Indispensable to their safety that the 
sailors should be kept in the y^asfsiy what 
did the eenturicm and his men do? Did 
they fall a speculating about the decreet? 
Did they hug themselves in the eonfideoo^ 
that 98 theur safety was a point sure aoa 
determined upon,' they need to take oo 
trouble at all in the concern ? O no ! No 
flooner did Paul give the word, than they 
acted upon it They gave themsdves up 
with all i^e prompUtude of men whose 
lives were at stake, to the bndnesson hand. 
They cut the ropes— they let jp[o the boat— 
they kept In the sailors-^and mm the very 
first moment of PauPs address to them on 
the subject, all was bpi^lmg, and strennooii 
and unremitting activity; till, b^ the «n- 
wearied perseverance m those hvinj "^ 
operative instruments the decree of' 
was accomplished. Now, they were mi 
better acquainted With the deonee which 
respected thein, than you are with the 
decree respecting you. They had the be- 
forehand knowlalge o£ it, and vriU yoo be 
leip active, or less atcenu^ than they? 
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Do^ therefore, betake yonndvee to the bo> 
flinesB on h^d. Let our exhortations to 
embrace the free offer of the Gospel-^to 
rely on Christ as your Savionr-Ho reeolve 
a|[ainst all yonr iniquities, and turn unto 
' him— to ply the throne of grace for the 
strengthening influence of the l^irit, by 
wfai<£ alone you are enabled to die unto 
all sin, and live unto all righteousness — let 
this have an immediate, and a stirring, and 
a practical influence upon you. If you put 
this influence away from you, you are in a 
direct way now of proving what we tremble 
to think may be rendered dear and indis- 
putable at last, on the great day of the re- 
velation of hidden things, that you have 
neither part nor kH in the matter, whatever 
the emf^oyment be which takes you up, 
and hinders you from entering immediately 
on die work of faith and repentance, it is 
an alarmmg symptom of your soul, that you 
are so taken up— and should the employ- 
ment be an idle dreaming, and amusing of 
jTourselves with the decrees and couuiels 
of heaven, it is not the less alarming. 

Some will spend their time in inquiries 
about the number of the saved, when they 
ought to be striving for themselves, that 
they might obtain an entrance into the strait 
gate; and some will waste those preck)us 
moments in speculating about the secrets of 
the book of life, which they should fill up 
by supporting themselves, and making pro- 
gress through the narrowness of the way 
mat leads to it The plain business we lay 
upon you, is to put away from you the evil 
of your doing^to submit yourselves to 
Christ as he is offered to you — to fly to his 
stoning sacrifice for the forgiveness of your 
offences— to place younelves under the 
guidance of his word, and a dependence on 
the influ^ices of his Spirit— to live no longer 
to yourselves, but to him — and to fill up 
your weeks and your days with those fruits 
of righteousness, by which God is glorified. 
We stand here by the decree of heaven, and 
it is by the same decree that you are now 
sitting round and listening to us. We feel 
the importance of the situation we occupy; 
and though we believe in the sovereignty 
of God, and the unfailingness of all his ap- 
pointments, this, instead of restraining, im- 
pels us to bring the message of the Gospel, 
with all the practical urgency of its invitar 
tions, and its warnings, to bear upon you. 
We fed, with all our belief in predestina- 
tion, that our business is not to roibear this 
vgency, but to ply you with it most anxi- 
^ously. and earnestly, and unoeasmgly; and 
4^ou should feel, with the same belief in your 
mind, that your business is not to resist this 
vsency, but to be guided by its impulse. 
Who knows but we may be the humble in- 
strument, and you the undeserved subjects 
of some high and heavenly ordination ? The 
cutting of the ropes was the turning point 
8K 



on wfaidi the deliverance of Paul's com- 
pany from shipwreck was sui^nded. Who 
knows but the urgency we now ply you 
with, tellinff upon you^ and carrying ymix 
purposes along with it, may be the vmr 
step in the wonderful progress of God% 
operations, on which your conversion hin- 
ges? We, therefore, press the Gospel widi 
all its duties, and all its promises, and all its 
privileges upon you. O listen, and resolve^ 
and, manfliUy forsaking all that keeps yoa 
from the Saviour, we call upon jrou, from 
this moment, to give yoursdves up unto 
him; and be assured, it is only by acmng in 
obedience to such calls laid before you iii 
the Bible, and sounded in your ear from the 
pulpit, that your dection unto life can ever 
be made known m this wwld, or reach its 
positive conr mmation in etemi^. 

And now you can have no difllculty in 
understanding how it is th • we make our 
calling and our dection sure. Itisnotinthe 
power of the dect to make thehr dection 
surer in itsdf than it really is; for this is a 
sureness which is not capable of receiving 
any addition. It is not m the power of the 
dect to make it surer to God—for all futuri^ 
is submitted to his all-seeing eye, and his 
absolute knowledge stands m need of no 
confirmation. But there is such a thinff as 
the dect bdng ignorant for a time of their 
own election, and their being made sure of 
it in the progpress of evidence and discovery. 
And therefore it is that they are called to 
make their election sure to themsdves^ or 
to make themsdves sure of thdr dection. 
And how is this to be done? Not by read- 
ing it in the book of God's decrees— not by 
obtaining from him any direct information 
about his counsels— not by conferring with 
prophet or angd, gifted with the revdatioi\ 
of hidden things. But the same God who 
dects some unto everlasting life, and keeps 
bade from them all direct information about 
it, tells them that he who bdieveth, and he 
who repenteth, and he who obeyeth the 
Gonpd, shall obtain everlasting life. We 
shall never in this world have an unmediate 
communication from him, whether we are 
of the dect or not— but let us believe— let us 
repent— let us obey the Saviour, and from ' 
the first moment of our setting oursdves to 
these things in good earnest, we may con- 
cdve the hope of a place among the heirs 
of immortahty. In the progress and success 
of our endeavours, this hope may advance 
and grow brighter withhi us. As we grow 
in tte exeroises of faith and obedience, the 
light of a cheering manifestation is more 
sensibly fdt, and our hope ripens into as- 
surance. "Hereby do we know that we 
know him, by our keeping his command- 
ments,'* is an evidence which every year 
becomes clearer and more encouraging ; and 
thus, by a well-sustained perseverance in 
the exercises of ihe^'diristian life, do we 
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Ubowr with tSL diligaice to make our call- 
tog aod election sore. We call upon youp in 
the lanffuage of the Apoatle, to have iaith, 
and to this fidth add virtue, imd knowledffe, 
and temperance, and patience, and gocUi- 
neiB, ana brotherly kindneaa^ and charity. 
It is by the doing of these thmgs, that you 
are madp sure of your calling and dection, 
*<for if 3re do these things," my9 P^ter, ^ye 
shall never ftdl, and an entrance diall be 
ttinislered unto you abundantly into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Sa- 
viont Jesus Chrisf 

If there be any of you who have not fol- 
lowed this train of observation— if it still 
remain one cf those thhigs of Panl which 
are hard to bo understoo<^— let us beseech 
you, at least, that you wrest it not to your 
own destruction, by remittmg your activity, 
and your diligence, and your pains-taking 
in the service of Christ Why, the doctrine 
of election leaves our duty to exhort, and 
your duty to obey, on the same footing on 
which it found theoL We are commissioned 
to lay before you the free offer of the Gos- 
pel—to press it on the acceptance of one 
and all of you— to assure every individual 
amongst you of a hearty welcome from the 



Lord God mercifol and gracions— to cal 
you to the service of Christ, that gieat Mas- 
ter of the household of iaitti— to m^ge h 
upon you, that you must renounce every 
other master, and, casting all your id^ 
and vanities, and inic^ities away from jrou, 
to close with the invitation, and be diligent 
in all the duties and performances of the 
Gospd. Ifyoure8i8t,orputoff'-4f,bluidto 
the goodness of God in Christ Jesus, yoa 
suffer it not to lead you to repentance— if 
the call of ^awake to righteousness, and sin 
not," make no practical impression on yon 
— if the true assurance of pardon for the 
sins of the past, do not fill your heart widi 
the desire of sanctification for the future— 
if the word of Christ be not so rece i ved by 
you as to lead to the domg of itr-4hen yon 
are just kavmg undone those things, of 
^ich we say in the words of the text, 
^ Except these things be done, ye cannot be 
saved"— and to all the ffuih of your past 
disobedience, you add the aggravation of 
putting away from you bom the oflered 
atonement and the commanded repentance 
of the Goq)el, and << how can you eseqie if 
you neglect so great a salvatioD 7" 
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LxT US never suspend the practical in- 
fluence of what we go know, by idl^ ram- 
bling in a vain and impertinent pursuit after 
what we do not know. Thus much we 
know froqi the Bible, that God refuses not 
his Holy Spirit to them who ask it— that 
every right movement of principle within 
us is from hiih— that when we feel an im- 
pulse of conscience, we feel the Spirit of 
God knocking at the door of our heiuls, and 
challenging from us that attention and that 
obedience which are due to the great Law- 
giver— that if we follow not the impulse, 
we provoke and dissatisfy him who Is the 
Author of it— and that there is such a thhig 
as tempting him to abandon us altogether, 
and to surrender the friendly office of plying 
us any longer with his admonitions and his 
wammgs. Hence, an emphatic argument 
for immediate repientance. By every mo- 
ment of delay, we hasten upon ourselves 
the awful crisis of being let alone. The con- 
science is every day getting harder; and he 
yfho sits behind, and is the unseen Author 
" '1 its instigations, is lifting every day a 



feebler voice; and commg always nearer 
and nearer to that point m the history of 
every determined sinner, when, left to his 
own in&tuation, he can hold up a stubborn 
and unyielding front to all thM instrumen- 
tality of advice and of expostulation which 
is brought to bear upon hmi. The preacher 

§lies him with his weekly voice, but the 
pirit refoses to lend it his constraining 
energy; and all that is tender, and all that 
is terniying in his Sabbath ar^ment plays 
around his heart, without readiin^ it The 
judgments of God go abroad agamst him, 
and as he carries his friends or his children 
to the grave, a few natural tears may bear 
witness to the tenderness he bore them— 
but that Spirit who gives to these judgments 
all their moral signficancy, withholds from 
him the anointing which remaineth, and the 
man relapses as before into all the obstinate 
habits, and all the uncrucified affections 
which he has hitherto indulged in. The dis- 
ease gathers upon hbn, and gets a more 
rooted inveteracy than ever; and thus it ii^ 
that there are thousands- ^aad^jkhoiMaDdB 
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mor^ who, though active and astir on that 
living scene of population which is around 
Hfl, Imve an iron hardness upon their souls, 
which makes them, in reference to the things 
of God, dark and sullen as the grave, and 
fast locks them hi all the insensibilitj of 
spiritual death. Is there no old man of your 
acquamtanoe, who realizes this sad picture 
of one left to himself that we have now at- 
tempted so rapidly to set before you? Then 
know, that by every deed of wilfbl sm, that 
by every moment of wilful delay in the 
great matter of repentance, that by every 
stilled warning of conscience, that by every 
deafening' of its authoritative voice among 
the temptations of the world, and the riot 
of lawless acquaintances, you are just mov- 
ing yourself to the limits of this helpless and 
irrecoverable condition. We have no doubt, 
that you may have the intention of mcJcing 
a violent step, and suddenly turning round 
to the right path ere you die. But this you 
will not do but by an act of obedience to 
the reproaches of a conscience that is ever 
getting harder. This you will not do with- 
out the constraining hmuence of that l^irit, 
who is' gradually dying away from you. 
Tliis you will not do but in virtue of some 
overpowering persuasion from that monitor 
who is now stirring within you, but with 
whom vou are now taking ^e most effectual 
method of drownmg his voice, and disarm- 
ing hhn of all his authority. Do not you 
perceive, that in these circumstances, every 
act of delay is madness—that you are getting 
by every hour of it into deeper water—that 
you are consolidating a barrier against your 
future return to the paths of righteousness, 
which you vainly tbmk you wfll be able to 
surmount when the languor and infirmity 
of old age have got hold of you— ^hat you 
are strengthening and multiplying around 
yon the wiles of an entanglement, which 
all the strugglings of deathb^ terror cannot 
break asunder—- that you are insulting the 
Spirit of God by this daily habit of stifling 
and neglecting the other and the other call 
that he is sounding to your moral ear, 
through the organ of conscience. And O 
the desperate hazard and folly of such a 
calculation! Think you, think you, that 
this is the way of gaining his friendly pre- 
sence at that awful moment, when the 
urgent sense of guilt and of danger forces 
from the sinner an hnploring cry as he 
stands on the brink of eternity ? 

"How long, ye simple ones, will ye love 
sunplicity, and the scomers ddight m their 
scorning, and fools hate knowledge ? Turn 
ye at my reproof. Behold I will pour out 
my spint unto you ; I will make known my 
words unto you. Because I have called, 
and ye refused; I have stretched out my 
hand, and no man regarded ; but ye have 
set at nought all my counsel, ana would 
none of my reproof: I also will laugh at 
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your calamity ; I will mock when ytmfbta 
Cometh. When your f^ar cometh as deso 
lation, and your destmctioii eometh as a 
whirlwind; when distress and anguUJh 
cOmeth upon you: then shaH they call 
upon me, but I will not answer; they shall 
seek me early, but ^ey shall not find me." 
You see, then, how a man Inay shtt 
against himself all the avenues of reconci- 
liation. There Is nothing nbysteHdus in the 
kind of sin by which thcF Holy Spirit Is 
tenipted to abandon him to that state ki 
which thwe can b^ no forgiveness, and tio 
return unto God. It is by a movement ef 
conscience within him, that the man is made 
sensible of sift— that ne is visited with ihe 
desire of reformation— that he is ffiven lo 
feel his need both of mercy to parwi, and 
of grace to help him— hi a word, that he is 
drawn unto the Saviour, and brought info 
that hrtimate alliance with him by faith, 
which brings down upon him both accep- 
tance with the Father^ and all the power of 
a new and a constramhig ifnpulse, to the 
way of obedience. But this movement is a 
suggestion of the Spirit of God, and if it be 
resisted by any man, the Spirit is resisted. 
The God who offers to draw him unto 
Christ, is resisted. The man refuses to be- 
lieve, because his deeds are evil; and by 
every day of perseverance in these deeds, 
the voice which tells him of then* guilt, and 
urges him to abandon them, is resisted; 
and thus, the l^irit ceases to suggest, and 
the Father, from whom the Spirit proceed- 
eth, ceases to draw, and the inwso^ voice 
ceases to remonstrate; and all this because 
their authority has been so often put forth, 
and so oflen turned from. This is the deadly 
offence which has reared an impassable wsud 
against the return of the obstinately impeni- 
tent This is the blasphemy to which no 
forgiveness can be graiited, because in its 
very nature, the man who has come this 
length, feels no movement of conscience 
towaras that ground on which alone for 

giveness can be awarded to him — and where 
is never refused even to the very worst 
and most malignant of human iniquities. 
This is the sin against the Holy Ghost. It 
is not peculhur to any one age. It does not 
lie in any one unfathomable mystery. It 
may be seen at this day in thousands and 
Uiousands more, who, by that most familiar 
and most frequently exemplified of all ha- 
bits, a habit of resistance to a sense of duty, 
have at length stifled it altogether, and dri- 
ven their inward monitor away from them, 
and have sunk into a profound moral lethai^ 
gy, and so will never obtain forgiveness — 
not because forgiveness is ever reftised to 
any who repent and believe the Gospel, but 
because they have made their faith and their 
repentance impracticable. They choose not 
to repent ; ana this choice has been made 
so often and so perseveringly, that the Spirit 
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hM let than alone. They have obstinately 
dung to their love of darkness rather than 
of light, and the Spirit has at lensth turned 
away from them since they will have it so. 
Thev wish not to believe, because their 
deeds are evil, and that Spirit has ceased to 
strive with them, who h^ so often spoken 
to them in vain ; and whose many remon- 
strances have neyer prevailed upon them to 
abandon the evjf, of their doings. 

Take all this attentively along with you, 
and the whole mysteriousness of this sin 
against the Hdy Ghost should be done 
away. Grant him Uie office with which he 
is invested ia the Word of God, even the 
office of instigating the conscience to all its 
reprovals of sin, and to all its admonitions 
of rq|ientance-Huid then, if ever you wit- 
nessed the case of a man whose conscience 
had fallen into a profound and irreooveralde 
sleep, or, at least, had lost to such a degree 
its power of control over him, that he stood 
out against every engine which was set up 
io bring him to the mith and tfie repentance 
of the New Testament— behold in such a 
man a sinner against conscience to such a 
woful extent, that conscience had given up 
its direction of him: or, in other words, a 
ainner against the Holy Ghost to such an 
extent, that he had let down the office of 
warning him away from that ground of 
danger and of guilt on which he stood so 
immovably posted ; or, of urging him on- 
ward to that sure road of access, where if a 
man seek ibr pardon, he will never miss it 
and where, if he cry for the dean heart and 
the Tiaht spirit, he will not cry in vain. 

And as there is nothing dark or incom- 
prehensible in the nature of this sin, so there 
IS nothing in it to impair the freeness of the 
Gospel, or the universality of its calls and 
of its offers, or its power of nlvation to all 
who will, or that atuibute which is expressly 
ascribed to it, that where sin abounded, grace 
did much more abound. It is never said 
that pardon through that blood, which is 
distinctly stated to deanse from all sin— it is 
nowhere said, that this pardon is extended 
to any but to those who bdieve. If you do 
not believe, you do not get pardon — and if 
you will not bdieve, be(»iuse you love dark- 
ness rather than light— if you will not be- 
lieve, because you will not abandon those 
evil deeds which the Spirit tdls you through 
the conscience, that you must forsake m 
coming unto Christ— if his repeated calls 
have been so unheeded and so withstood by 
vou, that he has at length ceased firoQi striv- 
ing, then the reason why your sin is unpar- 
I donable, is just because you have refused 
the Gospel salvation. The reason why your 
case is irrecoverable, is iust because you 
have refused the method of recovery so 
long, and so often, that every call of repen- 
tance has now come to play upon you in 
vain. The reason why you lie under a I 
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guilt that can meet with no forgiveneaa, is 
not that one or all of your sins are of a die 
so deep and so inveterate, that the clfimwng 
power of the Saviour's atonement cannoc 
overmatch them. Let the invitation to the 
fountain that is opened in the house of Jn- 
dah, circulate among you as fredy as the 

Sreacher's voice ; for sure we are, that there 
oes not stand, at this moment, within the 
reach of hearing us, any desperado in viee, 
so sunk in the depths of his dark and un- 
natural rebdlion, that he is not wdcome if 
he will. But, if ye will not come thai ye 
may have life, this is your sin. 

This is the barrier in the way of your for- 
giveness. Grant us repentance and fiuth, 
and we knqw not of a smgle mysterious 
crime in the whde catalogue of human de- 
pravity, that the atoning blood of our Sa- 
viour cannot wash away. But withhold 
from us repentance and faith — ^let us see the 
man who stands unrebuked out of his wick- 
edness by aU that conscience has reproa<^ed 
him with— unmoved out of the hardness of 
his unbelief by all that power of ^ndemeaiL 
which should have softened his unrelentinff 
bosom, when told of the Saviour who had 
pourea out his soul unto the death for him 
— if all this contempt and resistance of his 
has been so lon^ ana so grievously persisted 
in, that the Spirit has ceased to strive — then, 
it is not the power of the Gospd that is in 
fault, but the obstinacy of him who has re- 
jected it The sufficiency of the Go^>d ib 
not detracted from by so much as a jot or a 
tittle. To this very hour may we proclaim 
it as the savour of life unto life, to &e very 
worst of sinners who receive it But if he 
so turn aside from its invitations, and the 
habit be so fixed with him, and conscience 
get into a state of such immovable dorman- 
cy, that the Spirit gives him over, it is not 
that the Gospel does not carry a remedy 
along with it for one and all of his offences, 
but because he refuses that Gospel, that it 
is to him the savour of death unto death. 

A king publishes a wide and unexpected 
amnesty to the people of a rebeUious dis- 
trict in his empire, upon the bare act of 
each presenting himself within a limited 
period, before an authorized agent, and pro- 
fessing his purposes of future loyalty. Does 
it at m detract from the demency of this 
deed of grace, that many of the rebels fed 
a strong reluctance to this personal exhibi- 
tion of themselves; and that the reluctance 
str^igthens and accumulates upon them by 
every day of their postponement ; and that 
even before the season of mercy has expired, 
it has risen to such a degree of aversion on 
their part, as to form a moral barrier in the 
way of their prescribed return, that is alto- 
gether impassable ? Will you say, because 
there is no forgiveness to them, that there 
is any want of amplitude in that charter of 
forgi>«eness which is proclaimed in the hear- 
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tng of all ; or» that pardon has not been pro- 
vided for en^ offence, became some 6f- 
ienden are to be found, with such a decree 
of perverseneas and of obstinacy in meir 
bosom, as constrains them to a determined 
refusal of &U purdon? 

The blood of Christ deanseth from all 
sin ; and there is not a human creature, who, 
let him repent and believ& will ^rer find 
the crimson inveteracy of his manifold of- 
fences to be beyond the reach of its purify- 
ing and its peace-spealcing power. And 
teU us if it detract by a single iota from the 
omnipotence of this great Gospel remedy, 
that there are many sinners in the world 
who refuse to lay hold of it To the hour 
of death it is within the reach of all and of 
any who will. This is the period in the 
history of each individual, at which this 
great act of amnesty expires, and to the last 
minute of his life^ it is competent for me 
and for every minister of the Gospel to urge 
it upon him, in all the largeness and in Si 
the universsdity which belong to it— and to 
assure him, that there is not a sinele deed 
of wickedness with which his faithfUl me- 
morv now agonizes him, not one habit of 
disobedience that now clothes his retrospect 
of ihfi past in the sad colouring of despair, 
all the guilt of which, and all the condemna- 
tion of which, the blood of the offered Sa- 
viour cannot do away. But, though we may 
offer, that is not to say that he will accept 
Though we may proclaim, and urge tne 
prochmoation in his hearing, with every 
tone of truth and of tendemeas, that is not 
to say, that our voice will enter with power, 
or inake its resistless way through those 
avenues of his heart, where he has done so 
much to rear a defending barrier, that may 
prove to be impenetrate. Though there be 
truth in our every announcement, that is 
not to say, that the demonstration of the 
Spirit will accompany it— even that Spirit 
who long ere now may have left to himself 
the man, who, his whole life long, has 
grieved and resisted him. It is still trucL 
that the pardon lies at his acceptance : and 
it may be as true, that there can be no par- 
don to him because he has brought such an 
inveterate blindness upon his soul, that he 
will neither receive the truth, nor love it, 
nor feel those genuine impulses by which it 
soflaos the heart of man to repentance. And 
thus it is, that while the blood of Christ 
deanseth the every sin of every bdiever, 
the sin against the Holy Ghost shall not be 
forgiven, because with this sin, and with its 
consequences upon him, man wills not, and 
repents not, and believes not 

And now for the interesting question, — 
How am I to know that I have committed 
this sin, that is said to be beyoiid the reach 
of forgiveness ? We are sure that the right 
solution of this question, if well understood, 
would go to dissipate all that melancholy 



which has been felt upon the subject, by 
many a bewUdered inquirer. You cannot 
take a review of the years that are gone, md 
fetdi up this m3rsterious sin to your remem- 
brance out of the history of the sins that 
are past There is not one of them, which, 
if turned away from, in the faith of that 
pardon that is through the blood of the 
atonementp— there is not one of them beyond 
the reach of the great redemption of the 
Goq)el. The sin against the Holy Ghost is 
not some awful and irrevocable deed, around 
which a disordered^ fiuicy has thrown its 
superstitious array, and which beams in 
deeper terror upon the eye of the mind, 
from the vety obscurity by which it is en- 
compassed, lliere ought to be no darkness 
and no mystery about it The sin against 
the Holy Ghost is such a daring and obsti- 
nate rebellion aga'mst the prerogatives of 
conscience— that all its calls to penitency 
have been repelled— and all the urgency of 
its admonitions to flee to the oflfered Saviour, 
has been withstood— and all this obstinacy 
of resistance has been carried forward to 
such a pomt in the history of the unhappy 
man, that his conscience has ceased from 
the exercise of its functions ; and the Holy 
Spirit has laid down his office of prompting 
it ; and the tenderness of a beseeching God 
may be sounded in his ear^but unaccom- 
panied as it is by that power which makes 
a willing and obedient people, it reaches not 
his sullen and inflexible heart And instead, 
therefore, of looking for that sin among 
those imaginary few who mourn and are m 
distress, under an overwhelming sense of 
its enormity, I look for it to those thou- 
sands, who, trenched among the seculari- * 
ties of the worid, or fully set on the mad 
career of profligacy, are posting their care- 
less and infrituated way— and suffering Sab- 
baths and opportunities to pass over them — 
and turn with contempt from the foolishness 
of preaching— and hold up the iron front of 
insensibility against aU that is appalling in 
the judgments of God— and chng to this 
perishable scene under the most touching 
experiences of its vanity— and walk their 
unfaltering path amid all the victims which 
mortality has strewn around them — and 
every year drink deeper into the spirit of 
the world— till the moral disease rises to 
such an inveteracy, that all the engines of 
conversion, unaided as they arel, oy that 
peculiar force and demonstration which is 
from on high, fall powerless as infancy upon 
them, and every soal amongst them, sunk 
in torpor immovable, will never, never be 
made to know the power and the life of a 
spiritual resurrection. 

We know nothing that goes farther to 
nullify the Bible, than the habit of subject- 
ing ihe interpretation of its passages to any 
otner principle^ than that all its parts must 
consist and be in harmony with each other. 
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There has a world of mischief been done 
by the modifications that have been laid on 
the obvious meaning of Sariptare.with the 
purpose of rendering it more palatable to 
our independent views of what is right, and 
wise, and reasonable. This, in fact, is de- 
posing the word of God from that primitive 
authority which belongs to it, as the court 
of highest aiq;>eal'-all whose decisions are 
final and irreversible. Grant us that there ie( 
no contradiction between what we find in 
the book of God's counsel, and what we 
know by tiie evidence of our own experi- 
ence, or the overbearing testimony of others 
—and suc^ we hold to be the ignorance of 
man about the whole of that spiritual and 
unseen world which lies beyond tlie cirde 
of his own observation, that we count it not 
merdy his most becoming piety, but we 
count it also his soundest and most en- 
lightened philosophy, to sit down with the 
docility of a little child to all that is mti- 
mated and made known to him by a weU- 
atterted revelation. After the deduetions we 
have Just now made, we know of no other 
principle on which we should ever oflfer to 
modi^ a verse or a clause of the written 
record ; but the principle of that entire con- 
sistency which must reign throughout all 
its communications. We know of no other 
cross-examination which we have a rifffat to 
set up on this witness to the invisible mings 
of fiuth— than to try it by itself, and to con- 
demn it, if possible, out of its own mouth, 
by confronting together its own depositions. 
We are only at freedom to sustain or to 
qualify the literal sense of one of its an- 
nouncements, by the literal and equally au- 
thoritative sense of some other of its an- 
nouncements. And such h^ our respect for 
tlus paramount authority of Scripture, that 
we Know of no discovery more pleasbig, 
than tiiat by which the apparent inconsis- 
tency between two places, is so cleared up, 
that all necessitjr for encroaching upon the 
literal sense of either of them is oompletdy 
done away— for it goes to establish our 
every impression of the unviolable sanc- 
tity of its various communications, and to 
heighten our belief that ever^r semblance of 
opposition between the particulars of the 
divine testimony, exists not in the testimony 
itself, but in the misapprehension of our own 
dark and imperfect understandings. 

Now, if you look to the 31st verse of the 
12th chapter of Matthew, you will perceive, 
that all who think the sin aj^ainst the Holy 
Ghost to lie in the commission of some rare 
and monstrous, but at the same time spe- 
cific iniquity, cannot admit the first clause 
of the verse without qualifying it by some 
of the undeniable doctrines of the New Tes- 
tament. They would say, it is not true 
that all manner of shi shall be formven unto 
men, with the exception of this blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, which they con- 



ceive to ooeur but seldom in the histmy of 
human widcedness. They would say, that 
there is forgiveness to no sin whatever but 
on the faith and the repentance of him who 
has incurred it— and we must, tiieivfore, 
suppose this, and qualify the clause bj thk 
indispensable condition, and thus make the 
daose to tell us, how such is Hbe power of 
M Gospel, that all the sin and uasphemy 
shall be forgiven oi those who have em- 
braced it— save that one sin against the 
Holy Ghost^ for the remisdon of wfck^ not 
even their acceptance of the Goi^ of Ctor^i 
could avail thmn. 

Now, the explanation we have given of 
ibis sin renders all this work of annexhif 
terms and modifications to this veree of the 
Bible mmecessmr, and gives, we think, even 
to its titeral and unrestricted meaning, t 
most lucid consistency with all that istesd- 
ing and that is undeniable in the doctrine 
of the New Testament If the ^ agamit 
the Holy Ghost be just that sin, in virtoeof 
wbidi the calls and offers of the 6oq)el are 
so rejected, as to be finally and irreversihlj 
put away from us, Uienit is true, it is abso- 
lutely and unreservedly true, that all other 
manner of sin shall be forgiven bnt tliisoiK 
only. All who so reject this Gospel, have 
sinned against the Hdy Ghost— «nd none 
who accept this GoBpei have hN^nred dui 
shi, nor shall they want the forgiveness thu 
is there provided for them. It is quite in 
vain to think, that ihe sin against the Holy 
Ghost is confined to that period of the worid 
at which' our Saviour made his personal ap- 
pearance in it. The truth is, that it is smof 
Christ withdrew fk-om the world, that be 
now carries forward by the Spirit, as his 
agent and substitute, the business of press- 
ing home upon men the acceptance of the 
Gospel, by working with their conseieocea 
He emplo3rs the Spirit as his witness, sbee 
he himself has gone away from us ; and as 
in the business of entertaining the calls md 
the offers of the New Testament, our doingi 
are more exclusively with this l^pirit, and 
not at all with the Saviour himself peraonaDf, 
we are surely as much in the way of now 
committmg the sin in question, as in those 
da3rs when the Holy Ghost viras not » 
abundantly given, because Jesus Christ wm 
not then glorified. All those, be assara^ 
who refuse the Gospel now, do so because 
they refuse the testimony of this witness-* 
do so because they stifle withm them the 
urgency of his rebuke, when he tdls fiion 
of mith and of repentance— do so when be 
offers to convmce ttiem on princiidet tint 
would be dear to themselves, oouM they 
only be so far arrested by the impcrioQf 
claims of God and of eternity, as to attoid to 
them — convince them that they are hideed 
on a way of cuilt and of alienation, ^riii^ 
if not turned from, through the reveaira 
Mediator, will land them in the condenat* 
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tion of a most rif^teoas and munhigaUe 
law. And thus, in the day of reckoning, will 
this veraeL in its most plain and obrious 
literality, be so accomplished on the hosts 
who are assembled roond the jadgment- 
isat— that all who are free from this sin 
iiall hare their every other sin forgiven, 
fust because they have obeyed the Gospel 
n embracing the overtures of forgiveness-— 
ind that all who, oh that day, shall find no 
SKape, and no forgiveness, have this doom 
Bid upon them, just because each, without 
SLception, has incurred the sm to whidi no 
brgiveness is awarded, by the very act of 
u^ecting the great salvation. 

The sin, then, agamst the Hdy Ghost, so 
tr from conferring any rare distinction of 
fickedness on him who is guilty of it, is, in 
k*t, the sin of all who, uving under the 
lispensation of the Gospel, have, by their 
ejection of it, made it the << savour of death 
mto death." It is a sin whidi can be 
iiuarged upon every man who has put the 
irertures of forgiveness away from him. It 
a • sin which if, on the great day of ex- 
iminaiion, you are found to be fifee from, 
iifl argue 3ronr acceptance of the Gospel, 
D virtue of which its forgiveness is made 
ore to you. And it is a sin, which, if found 
n that day to adhere to you, will argue 
four final refusal of this same Goiqpel, in 
mrtue of which your forgiveness is impossi- 
lie— because you are out of the only way 
pven under heaven whereby men can be 
Bved. So that this sin, looked upon b^ 
nany as the sin of one particular aee. or, if 
NMsiUe to realize it in the present <uy, as 
mly to be met with in a rew solitary in- 
itances of enormous and unexpiable trans- 
irenion, is the very sin upon whicti may 
le made to turn the condemnation and 
he min of fbe existing majority of our 
ipecies. 

Before we are done with this subject, 
here is one question that remains to be 
lisposed of. Does it appear, from the his- 
oncal circumstances of the case, that that 
ionduct of the Pharisees which called forth 
lom our Saviour the denunciation of the 
ext, bears a resemblance to the account we 
lave given of the sin against the Holy 
9faost, as exemplified by the men of the 
Present generation? In their rejecting of 
i>hrist, was there a determined rebeDion of 
mrpose against the light of their own con- 
idence ? Was there a wilful and resolved 
mppressionof the force of evidence? Was 
here a habitual stifling within them of the 
novem^t and the impulse of moral piinci- 
|>le? Was there a firm and deliberate post- 
iig of themselves on the ground of opposi- 
ion, in the whole of their past resistance to 
his Jesus of Nazareth? Was there an ob- 
(tinate keeping of this ground? Was there 
ui audacious and desperate intent of holding 
lot agahist all that could be oflfored in the 
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^ape of proofe or of remonstrances on the 
side of Christianity? Was there a volun- 
tary daricening, on their part, of the light 
of truth when it began to dawn upon their 
souls, and threatened to carry their convic- 
tions away from them ? Was there a habit 
of fetching up, at all hazards, every argu- 
ment, however fiilse and however blas- 
phemous it may bei on which they might 
rest the measures of a proud and interested 
party, and thus might give the shape and 
the colour of plausibility to that systemiatic 
opposition they had entered on? 

It strikes us, that iOie whole history of 
the Pharisees in the New Testament, holds 
them out in the very attitude of mind which 
we have now described to you. And think 
you not that in the work of maintaining 
this attitude agahist the warfore •f all that 
moral and mhraculous argument which was 
broueht to bear upon them, they never 
smomered the instigations of conscienoe, 
and through it rebeued against that Spirit, 
who conveyed, by this organ of the inner 
man, the whispers of his still but impres- 
sive voice? "Which of you convinceth me 
of sin," 8«ys the Saviour, " and if I tell you 
the truth, why do you not believe me ?" Did 
conscience never tell them how impossible 
it was that Jesus of Nazareth could lie ? 
Did not the words of him who spake as 
never man spake, bear upon them the im- 
press of truth as well as of dignity ? Is 
there not such a thing as the suspicious as- 
pect of an impostor, and is there not also 
such a thing as the open, the declared, the 
ingenuous, and altogether overbearing as- 
pint of integri^ — and is it not conceivable, 
now, in Ais way, the words of the Saviour 
might have carried such a moral evidence 
along with them, as to stamp an unques- 
tionable character on all his attestations? 
Now, was there no resisting of the Holy 
Spirit in the act of shutting the eye of the 
judgment against the whole weight and au- 
thority of this character ? In the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth, the men of that day were 
honoured with the singular privilege of be- 
holding God manifest in the flesh — of seeing 
all the ^ces of the Holy Spirit substan- 
tiated, without one taint of imperfection, on 
the life and character of one who wore the 
form oi the species— of witnessing, if we 
may so express ourselves, a sensible exhi- 
bition of the Godhead— ot hearing the trutii 
of God M m human utterance upon their 
ears, with a tone of inimitable candour— of 
sesmg the earnest longing of God after the 
creatures he had formed^ stamped in living 
and undeniable traces upon a human coun- 
tenance—of beholding the tenderness of 
God expreEBed in human tears, by him who 
wept over the sins and the sufierin^ of 
mankind— and all the. goodness of Deity 
distin<!!{ly announcm^ itself in the mild and 
impressive sympathies of a homai^iQice. 
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Think you not that there was no strugglinff 
wiUi their own consciences, and no wHtm 
Minding of their own hearts, on the part of 
tiiose by whom such an exhibition was re- 
sisted? Surely, surelv, the Spirit of God 
did much to subdue thdr acquiescence in 
the alone wav of salvation— when all his 
fruits and all his accomplishments were 
gathered upon the person of the Redeemer 
mto one visible assemblage-— when the 
whole force of this moral ascendency was 
made so nearly and so repeatedly to bear 
upon them— when truth, with all its plead- 
ing energy, assailed them— and gentleness 
tried to wm them over to the cause of their 
own eternity— and the soft e3re of compas- 
rion beamed upon them— and the unwearied 
forbeiuramce, which no weight of personal 
injustice tould overcome, told them how, 
for their sakes, Jesus of Nazareth was ready 
to do all and to sufler all— and patience, even 
unto martyrdom, left a meek, but a firm testi- 
mony behind it O ! think you not, that in 
the perverse representations, and the spite- 
ful malignity, and the sullen unmoveable 
hardness, by which all this was withstood 
and overborne, there was such an outrage 
upon the authority of conscience, and such 
a dark and determined principle of rebellion 
against him who prompts it with all its in- 
stu^ations, as by provokmg him to cast them 
off from all his further communications, 
might raise an eternal barrier against that 
faitn, and that repentance, and that obedi- 
ence to the Gospel of Christ, through which 
alone forgiveness is extended to a guilty 
world. 

To aggravate still further this resistance 
to the moral claims of the Saviour, on the 
part of his inflexible enemies, let us see how 
these very claims told on tne consciences 
of other men. The officers whom tiiey sent 
to apprehend him, when they vrent, faltered 
from the purpose, at what they saw and 
heard— and when they returned with their 
errand unfulfilled, and the answer in their 
mouth, that << surely never man spake like 
this man," they found the masters they had 
to deal with were made of sterner mate- 
rials-^men who knew not what it was to 
£ilter— men who reproached tfiem for their 
moral sensibility— and who had sternly 
resolved, at all hazards, and in defiance to 
all principle, to rid themselves of this dan- 
gerous pretender. A^^dn, when they msti- 
Sited Pilate to a capital sentence against 
m, the Roman governor vras shaken by 
all that he observed of this innocent victim 
—but look all the while at the unrelenting 
constancy with which they kept by thdr 
purpose ; and in the barbarous prosecution 
of it schooled the governor out of his diffi- 
cultiesj and raised the phrenzy of thepopu- 
lape ; and surrounded the best and kmdest 
of thte species with the scowl of a brutal 
and revibng multitude. And, lasUy, when I 



he had sealed his testimony hr his Uood, 
mark how the man who presided over ^ 
execution, vras overpowered into ^ a^ 
knowlednnent, that *^ Surely this was tbe 
Son of God;" and how tliey, imsoftepcd 
and unsubdued, stood 6st to their object- 
and got his body to be watdied, and a fltory 
to be devised, and a falsehood of delibenle 
manuftcture to be thrown aiknt, with whiek 
they might stem the growing fiuth of osr 
Saviour^ resurrection. Now, in this dife- 
ence between the resolved and inilezibie 
hatred of the Jewish perse cut or s of Chrat, 
and the relentings of other mon, do you see 
no suppression of the yoioe of oonscienee- 
no resistance to that light of princiide wtuek 
sends forth an occasional gleam ovor the 
path of the determinedly rq>robate, doyn 
see no one of those ingredients wbidi giie 
to the sin affainst the H<dy Ghost all tl^ 
malignancy uat belongs to tt— or, rather, id 
this bard and unmovaUe hostBity a^UHt 
one whose challenge to oonvinoe hunof 
sin, they dared not to entertain ; against 
one, of whom they could not fail to penseife, 
that he was the mild^ and ihe ainceres, 
and the most unoffending, and ^be most ob- 
wearied in wellrdoing of all the c^aiacten 
that had met their observation, do you nrt 
perceive how it was in the cause of tiieir 
ovni offended pride, and their own thrat- 
ened interest, that they made their sy»- 
tematic resistance to every moral nrgmofsA, 
and hurried away their minds team evoy 
painftd remonstrance— and that, too^ in the 
very style in which the obstinatdy mipem- 
tent of the day do, in resistance to every 
demonstration of ffuilt, and to ewtary warn- 
ing of danger, waSc m the counsd of tbeir 
ovm hearts, and in the sight of their own 
eyes. 

It is very true, that it was upon an out- 
ward act of specLking, on the part of tbe 
Pharisees, that our l^viour uttered this re- 
markable denunciation. But remember 
what he says himself upon this subject- 
how the thmgs which come out of a maa 
are evil, because they are the products of a 
heart which is eviL Remember what is 
said a few verses before— how our Saviour, 
who knew what was in man, knew the 
thoughts o( those I%arisees ; and it is upon 
his knowledge of their thou^ts, that he 
ascribed suca a maligmty, and laid sudit 
weight of condemnation on the word* 
whidi conveyed them. Remember iHiat 
is said a few verses after, where the fruit 
is represented as bad, just because ^ tree 
is bad— where the words have their whole 
character of evil imparted to them, just be- 
cause it is out of the abundance of the bent 
that the mouth speaketh. and out of the ev£ 
humours of the neait, that the man farm^ 
eth forth evil things. And surely, whei, 
after our Saviour had uttered such a pees- 
liar sentence of condemnation on tbe aii 
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•gainst the Holy Ghost, he eatpresdy con- 
nects the words of the mouth, with the dis- 
position of the heart, ere he tells us that it 
was by our Mrords we shall be justified, and 
by our words we shaU be condemned — we 
ought no longer to do what we are sure is 
done by many in their obscure imagina- 
tions upon this subject, we ousht not to 
liken the sin against the Holy Ghost to the 

rof some magical incantation, deriving 
ivhole of that deadly tamt which be- 
longs to it, from some infernal charm 
with which the utterance of mere language 
is darkly and unaoeountablv impregnated. 
But knowing that erery denunciation of 
our great Spiritual Teacher, had some clear 
and unchangeaUe principle of morality 
to rest upon— and perceiving, as w^ do, 
that on this very occasion he refers us to 
the disposition of the heart, as that whic^ 
gives to the uUerance of the tongue all its 
malignity, let us, when reading of this des- 
parate guilt of the Pharisees, look to the 
spirit and moral temper of the Pharisees, 
and if possible, gather a something that 
may carry to our own bosoms a salutary 
and convincing application. 

And a single glance at the circumstances 
may DC enough to satisfy us, that never, in 
any one recorded passage of theur Ihistory, 
did they evince the bent of so inflexible a 
determmation against the authority of con- 
science— never such a wilful damning o( 
their own hearts against the iight ana the 
power of evidence, as in the passage that is 
now before us. The whcde weight of that 
moral argument on which we have already 
expatiat^ was rAnforced by a miracle so 
striking and so palpable in its effects, that 
all the people were thrown iifto amazement. 
But what constituted the peculiarity of the 
miracle was, that it was just such a mh^cle 
as the Pharisees themselves had be^n ac- 

nlomed to look upon with veneration, and 
viewed as an example of successful 
hostility against the empire of darkness. 
They had mith in these possesSaions. They 
counted every one of them to be the wore 
of Beelzebub, and the casting out of any of 
them as a direct trinmph of warfare against 
the jvince of the devils. They themi^ves, 
it would appear, laid claim to the power 
of dispossesshig these demons, and we have 
no doubt that the imagination of such a 
power residing with them and thebr diU- 
oren, or proselytes, would help to give 
them that prophetical sanctity in the eyes 
of the common people, which they so much 
aspired aAer. 

But when the very thing on which they 
tried to strengthen their own claims to au- 
thority, was done by that mun, the progress 
of whose authority, among his countrynaen, 
they were determined, at aU hazards, to ar- 
rest ; they went round the whole compan 
of their principles, and quashed the voice 
3L 
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of every one of them, rather than own the 
hand of God, or submit to the demonstra* 
tion of his power in the mirade before 
them. It was indeed a desperate fetch that 
they made for an argument, when thevcrv 
work in whii^ they gloried, and on which 
they founded the c^it of tneir own order, 
was so maligned and misrepresented by 
tfaem. They had ever been in the habit of 
ascribing the possessions of that a^oto the 
power (H Beelzebub-^4md now to ^ve a co- 
lour to th^ hatred to Jesua and his daiais, 
they suppoaa the house of Beelzebub to 
be divided against itself, and they ascribe 
to his power a miracle^ the doing of which 
went to dispossess him of a part of his em- 
pire. Th^ pretended that their sons or 
their proselytes had the power of casting 
out those possessions^ and never failed to 
ascribe this power to the Spirit and the 
countenance of Gbd — ^but now they turned 
round upon the matter, and by rearing the 
argument against the Saviour in the mreot 
face of their own principle, did they prove 
how firmly they were resdved to lay hold 
of any thing> rather than admit the claims 
of one who was so ofiensive to them. Thus 
did they give, perhaps sit this moment, a 
more conspicuous evidence than they had 
ever done before, how every proof and 
every remonstrance would all be wasted 
upon them. The SpurH of God had ffone 
his uttermost length with them, and on 
abandoning them for ever, he left bdiind 
him their blood upon their own head, and 
the misery of an irrecoverable condition, 
that was of their own bringing on. He had 
long borne with them— and it will be seen 
in the day of reckonhig, when all myste- 
ries are cleared up, how great the patience, 
and the kindness, and the unwearied per- 
severance were which they had resisted. 
For though the .spirit strives long, he does 
not strive always r and they brought on 
this crisis in their history, just by the very 
steps in which every impenitent man brings 
it on in the present d^y^ by a wilful resist- 
ance to the light of their own understand- 
ing ; by a resolute suppression of the voice 
of their own conscience. 

But we must brings all these explanations 
to a close. The distinction between speak- 
ing against fhe Son of man, and speakinff 
against the Holy Ghost, may be illustratea 
by what he says of Uie diffeitnoe between 
bearing witness of himself, and another 
bearing witness of him. If he had had no 
other testimony than his own to offer, they 
had not had sm. If he had not done the 
works before them which none other ihan 
did, and which no mere son of man could 
do, they had not had sm. If he liad no- 
thing to show oh which to sustain the dia- 
racter that signalized him above the mere 
children of men, their resistance could have 
been forgiven ; bnt he had shown the most 
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abondant eridedce on this point— he had 
inst performed a deed whicn their every 
habit, and their every conception, led them to 
afcribe to the Spirit and the power of God, 
and he had brought forward what to their 
own Judgments was the testimony of the 
Spirit, and they resisted it. It was no 
longer nowan oppositioD to man, anda rail- 
mg of man, and a contemptuous negligence 
of man : ail this is sbiim ; but it was not 
that which blocked up the way against the 
rsmisBion of sin ; it was when they reviled 
him who offered to lead them on in that 
way. that they were ever strengthening the 
barrier which lay across the path of aceept- 
ance. While the last and most conclusive 
proof that would be given of Jesus having 
indeed the seal and ttie commisston of the 
Spirit upon him, was not yet tried and 
found ineffectual; all their opposition to 
him still partook of opposition to one of 
whom the most decisive evidence that he 
was any thing more than the Son of man, 



was still in reserve. It still partook of op- 
position to a fellow-man. But when that 
decisive evidence was at length oflered, and 
the Spirit interposed with his last and 
greater i^tempt to vindicate his own sesl, 
and to authenticate his own commission on 
the person of J^sus of Nazareth ; then that 
which was before the speAintt evil of the 
Son of man become the speaiking evil of 
the Son of God ; and that, aggravated to 
the uttermost length that it now would be 
permitted to go. And the Pharisees, by 
smothering the li^t of all that evidence 
which the Holy Spirit had brought forward, 
both in the mirades that were done, and in 
the graces of that shiless example which 
was set so impressively before them, had 
by that lime raised hi their hearts soefa 
an entrendunent of prejudice against the 
faith Of the Gospel, and so discouraged the 
Holy Spirit trom any farther attemptto seals 
and to surmount i^ that aH recovery was 
hopdess, and all forgiveness was impoesade^ 
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Thbre is no one topic on which the Bi- 
ble, throughout the variety of its separate 
compositions, maintuns a more lucid and 
entire consii^ncy of sentiment, thai^ the 
superiority of moral over all physical and 
all external distinctions. This lesson is 
frequently urged in the Old Testament, and 
as frequently reiterated in the New. There 
is a predominance given in both to worth, 
and to wisdom, and to principle, which 
leads us to understand, that within the 
compass of human attainment, there is an 
object placed, before us of a higher and more 
estimaole character than all the objects of 
a common-place ambition— that wherever 
there is mind, there stands associated with 
it a nobler and more eluding interest than 
all the aggrandisements which wealth or 
rank can Iwslpw— that within the limits of 
the moral and intellectual department of 
our nature, there is a commodity which 
money cannot purchase, and possesses a 
more sterling excellence than all which 
money can command. This preference of 
man viewed in his essential attributes, to 
man viewed according to the variable ac- 
cessories by which he is surrounded^-this 
preference of the subject to all iu outward 
and contingent modifications--4his prefer- 
ence of man viewed as the possesscnr of a 



heart, and of a sphit, and of capacities for 
truth and for rignteousness, to man signal- 
ized by prosperity, and clothed in the pcnpp 
and in the circumstance of its visible glories 
—this is quite akin with the superiority 
which the Bible every w^ere ascribes to the 
soul over the body, and to etemi^ over 
time, and to the Supreme Author of Being 
over all that is subordinate and created, fi 
marks a discernment, unclouded by all those 
associations which hie so current and have 
so Altai an ascendency in our world — the 
wisdom of a purer and more ethereal re- 

g'on than the one we occupy — the unpol- 
ted clearness of a light shining in a dark 
place, which announces its own comine 
to be from above, and gives every spiritual 
reader of the Bible to perceive thie beaming 
of a powerfrtl and presiding intelligence 
in an its pages. 

One. very animating inference tobe drawn 
from our text, is, how much may be made 
of humanity. Did a king come to take up 
his residence among you—did he shed a 
grandeur over your city by the presence of 
his court, and give the impuh» of his ex- 
penditure to the trade of its population— it 
were not easy to rate the value and the 
magnitude wmch such an event would have 
on the estimation of a common understand- 
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ingj or the degree of peraonal importaiioe 
which would attach to him, who stood a 
lofty object m the eye of adnurinff towns- 
men. And yet it is possible, out of the raw 
and ragged materials of the obscurest lane, 
to rear an individual of more inherent 
worth, than him who thus draws the gaie 
of the world upon his person. By the act 
of training in wisdom's ways the most tat- 
tered and nefflected boy wlio runs upon our 
pavements, <k> we present die conununily 
with that which, m wisdom's estimation, is 
of greater price than this gorgeous inhabi- 
tant of a palace. And when one thinks 
how such a process may be multiplied 
among the crowded families that are aromid 
ua — when one thmks of the extent and the 
density of that mine of moral w^Ui, which 
retires, and deepens, and accumulates, be- 
hind each front of the street along wnich 
we are passing— when one tries to Compute 
the quantity of spirit that is imbedded in 
the depth and the frequency of these hu- 
man habitations, and reflects of this native 
ore, that more than the worth of a monardi 
may be stamped, by instruction, on each 
separate portion of it— afield is thus opened 
for the patriotism of those who want to give 
an augmented value to die produce cnf our 
land, which throws into insignificance all 
the enterprises of vulgar speculation. Com- 
merce may fiuurish, or may fiiil— and amid 
the ruin of her many fluctuations, may ele- 
vate a few of the more fortunate of her sons 
to the aflluence of princes. Thy merdiants 
may be princes, and thy traffickers be the 
honouiable of the earth. 

But if there be truth In our text, there 
may, on the very basis of human society, 
and by a silent process of education, mato- 
rials be formed, which fiu* outweigh in cost 
and true dignity, all the blazing pinnacles 
that glitter upon its summit— and it is, in- 
deed, a cheennff thought to the heart of a 
philanthropist, Siat near him lies a territory 
so ample, on which he may expatiate- 
where for all his pains, and all his sacrifices, 
he is sure of a repayment more substantial, 
than v^as ever waffed by richly laden flo- 
tilla to our shores— where the return comes 
to him, not in that which superficially dedcs 
the man, but in a solid increment of value 
fixed and perpetuated on the man himself— 
where additions to the worth of the soul 
form the proceeds of his productive opera- 
tion—and where, when he reckons up the 
profits of his enterprise, he finds them to 
consist of that, which, on the highest of all 
authorities, he is assured to be more dian 
meat, of that which is greatly more than 
raiment 

Even without looking beyond the con- 
fines of our present worldL the virtue of hum- 
ble life will bear to be aavantageously con- 
trasted with all the pride and glory of an 
elevated condition. The man who, though 
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among the poorest of them all, has a wis- 
dom and a weight of character, whi^li 
makes him the oracle of his neighbourhood 
—the man, who, vested with no other au- 
ibority than the meek authority of worth, 
carries in his presence a power to shame 
and to overawethe profligacy that is around 
him— the veneraUe father, ftom whose 
lowly tenement the voice of psalms is heard 
to ascend with the offering up of every 
evening sacrifice— the Christian sage, who, 
exercised among life's severest htfdshipa, 
looks calmly onward to heaven, and trams 
the footsteps of his children in the way that 
leads to it— the eldest of a well-oraered 
fiunily, bearing their duteous and honoura- 
Ue part in the contest with its difficulties 
and its trials— all these ofi^ to our notioe 
such eieraents of moral respectability, as do 
exist among the lowest orders of iramao 
society, and elements, too, whidi admit of 
being multiplied far beyond the reach of 
any present calculation. And while we 
had nothing to be more unscriptural than 
the spirit of a factfous discontent with the 
rulers of our land— whOe we fed nothing 
to be more untasteAil than the insolence m 
a vulgar disdain towards men of rank, or 
men of opulence— yet shovld the khiff upon 
the throne be taught to understand, that 
there is a disnity c7 an intrinsically higher 
order than me dignity of birth or power— 
a dignity which may be seen to sit with 
gracefkilness on the meanest of his subjects 
— and which draws from the heart of the 
beholder a truer and profounder reverence. 
So that, were it for nothing more than to 
bless and adora our present state, there can- 
not be an attempt of greater promise, than 
that of extending inucation among the 
thronff of our peasantry ; there cannot be 
a likdier way of filling the country with 
beauteous andexahed spectacles— therecan- 
not be a readier method of pouring a glory 
over the fence of our land, than that of spread- 
in^ the wisdom of life, and the wisdom of 
principle, throughout the people who live 
in it— a glory differing in kind, but ffreatly 
higher in de|[ree, than the dories of com- 
mon prosperity. It is wdl that the pro- 
gren of kno^wiedge is now looked to by 
politidans without alarm— that the igno- 
rance of the poor is no longer regarded as 
more essential to the devotion of their pa- 
triotism, than it is to the devotion of their 
piety— that they have, at lengTli, found that 
the best way of disarming the lower orders 
of all that IS threatening and tumultuous, 
is not to enthral, but to enlighten them ; 
that the progress of truth amonff them, in- 
stead 01 being vi<^wed with dismay, is 
viewed with high anticipation— and an im- 
pression greatly more just, and greatly more 
generous, is now beginning to prevail, that 
the strongest rampart which can possibly 
be thrown around the cause of public Iran- 
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auillitjr, consists of a people raised by In- 
^nnation, and graced by all moral and all 
Christian accomplishments. 

For our own part, we tmst, that the 
mighty interval of separation between the 
higher and lower orders of «v community, 
will^ a^ leng^ be brokrai down, not by any 
inrcod of popular violence ; not by the 
fierce and devouriog sweep of any revdu- 
tionary tempest ; not even by any new ad- 
justment, either of the limits of power, or 
die iimilB of property ; not, in short, as the 
rasnlt of any battle, fought either on the 
arena of war, or on the arena of politics; 
but as the fruit of that gradual equidization 
hi mhid and in manners, to which even 
now a sensible approach is already roaldng 
cm the part of our artisans and our labour- 
ers. Thev are drawing towards ao equality, 
and on that field, too, in which equity is 
greatly most honourable. And we fondly 
nope, that the time is coming, wh^ in 
mnk and firequent intercourse, we shaU 
behold the ready exchange of confidence 
on the one side, and afibction on the other 
—when the rich and the poor shall love 
each other more, just because they know 
each other more-^when each party shall 
recognise the other to be vastly worthier 
of regard and of reverence than is now ap- 
prehended—when united by the sympathies 
of a common hope, and a common nature, 
and on a perfect level with all that is essen- 
tial and characteristic of humanity, they 
shall, at length, learn to live in love and 
peaoeftilness together, as the expectants of 
one common heaven— as the memb^v of 
one common and rejoicing family. 

But, to attain a just esthnate of the supe- 
riority of the poor man who has wisdom, 
over the rich man who has it not, we most 
Miter into the calculation of eternity— we 
must look to wisdom in its true essence, as 
connsting of religion, as having the fear of 
God for its beginning, and the rule of God 
for its way, and the favour of God for its 
foil and satisfying termination— we must 
compute how speedily it is, that, on the 
whigs of time, the season of every paltry 
distinotion between them must, at length, 
pass away ; how soon death will strip the 
one of his rags, and the other of his pa- 
geantry, and send them, in utter nakedness, 
to the dust; how soon judgment will sum- 
mon them from their graves, and.i^ace 
them in outward equality before the great 
disposer of their foture lot, and their future 
place, through ages which never end ; how, 
m that situation, the accidental distinctions 
of life will be rendered void, and personal dis- 
tinctions will be ail thatshall avail tiiem ; bow, 
when examined by the secrets of the inner 
man, and the deeds done in their body, the 
treasure of heaven shall be adjudged only 
to hhn whose heart was set upon it in this 
world ; and how tremendously iJie accouat 



between them will be tunned, when it MA 
be found of the one, that he most pensh 
for hick of knowledge, and of the other, that 
he has the wisdom which is unto salvatk>B. 
And here it is of importahce to remark, 
that to be wise as a Christian is wise, h is 
not essential to have that higher scholar- 
ship which wealth alone can purdiaae— that 
such is the peculiar adaptation of the Gos- 
pel to the poor, that it may be felt in the 
foU force of its most powerful evidence, fay 
the simplest of its hearers— thht to he cod- 
vinoed of its truth, aH which appears neces- 
sary is, to have a perception of sin through 
the medium of the oonscience, and a per- 
oeptimi of the snitaUeness of the offered 
Saviour tiirou^ the medium of a rev^ 
tion, plain in its terms, and obviously aiih 
cere and aflfectionate in its calls. Phik)s»- 
phy does not melt the conscience. Philost)- 
phy does not make luminous that which ia 
Itself is plain. Philosophy does not brmg 
home, with greater impression upon (be 
heart, the symptoms of honesty and good 
will, which abound in the New Testament 
Prayer may do it Moral earnestness may 
do it The Sporit, given to those who an 
him, may shine with the light of his demon- 
stration, on the docility of those little chil- 
dren, who are seeking, with their whole 
hearts, the vray of peace, and long to ha?e 
their feet established on the paths of righ- 
teousness. There is a learning, the sole 
fruit of which is a laborious deviation from 
the truth as it is in Jesus. And there is a 
learning which reaches no farther than to 
the woMs in which that truth is announced, 
and yet reaches far enough to have that 
truth brought home with power upon the 
understanSng-Hi learning, the sole achieve- 
ment of which is, to read the Bible, and yet 
by which the scholar is conducted to that 
hidden wisdom, which is his light in life, 
and his passport to immortality — a learning, 
which hath simply led the inquirer's way 
to that place, where the Holy Ghost hath 
descended upon him in rich effusion, and 
which, as he was reading in his own tongue, 
the wonderful works of God, has. given 
them such a weight and such a clearness in 
his eyes, that they have become to him the 
words whereby he shall be saved. And 
thus it is, that in many a cottage of our 
land, there is a wisdom which is reviled, or 
unknown, in many of our halls of litera- 
ture — there is the candle of the Lord shin- 
ing in the hearts of those who fear him— 
there is a secret revealed unto babes, which 
is hidden from the wise and the prudent— 
there is an eye which discerns, and a mind 
that is well exercised on the mysteries of 
the sure and the well-ordered covenant- 
there is a sense and a feeling of the pre- 
oiousness of that cross, the doctrine of 
which is foolishness to those who perish- 
there is a ready apprdiensio^ef that truth 
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which is held at nought by many rieh,and 
many mighty, and many noUe, who will 
not be admomshed--but which makes these 
poor to be rich in ftdih, and heirs ef that 
kingdom which God hath prepared ibr thofe 
who loye him. 

We know not, if any who is now present, 
has ever felt the eharm of an act of in- 
terooiirse with a Christian among the poor 
— with one. whose chief attainment iSf that 
he knows the Bible to be true; and that his 
heart, touched and visited by a consenting 
movement to its doctrine, feos it to be pre- 
cious. We shall be disappointed, if the 
very exterior of such a man do not. bear 
the impress of that worth and, dignity 
which have been stamped upon his charac- 
ter — if, in the very aspect and economy of 
his household, the traces of his superiority 
are not to be found— if the promise, even 
of the lifo that now is, be not conspicuously 
realized on the decent sufficiency of his 
meuis, and the order of his well-oonditkmed 
fionily — if the eve of tasteful benevolence 
be not reffaled by the symptoms of com- 
fort and cheerfulness which are to be seen 
In his lowly habitation. And we ahall be 
greatly disappointed, if^ after having sor^ 
vived the scoff of companions, and run 
through the ordeal of nature's enmity, he 
do not earn, ss the fruits of the |[ood con- 
fession that he witnesses among his nei{[h- 
bours, the tribute of a warm and willmg 
eordiality from Uiem all— if, while he lives. 
he do not stand the first in estimation, ana 
when he dies, the tears and acknowledg- 
ments of acquaintances, as well as of kins- 
folk do not follow him to his grave— if; 
even in the hearts of the most unholy 
around him, an unconscious testimony is 
not borne to the worth of hcdiness, so as to 
make even this woiid's honour one oi the 
ingredients in the portion of the righteous. 
But these are the jnere tokens and visible 
accompaniments of Christian excellence — 
the passing effiorescence of a growfh that 
is opening and maturing for eternity. To 
behold this excellence in all its depu, and 
in all its solidity, yon must examine his 
mind, and there see the vastly higher ele- 
mentt^ with which it is conversant, than 
those among which the children of this 
world are grovelling: there see how, in the 
hidden walk of the inner man, he treads a 
more elevated path than is trodden either 
by the daughters of gaiety, or the sons of 
ambition ; there sre how the who\e great- 
ness and imagery of heaven are present to 
his thoughts, and what a reach and noble- 
ness of conception have gathered upon his 
soul, by his daily approaches to heaven's 
sanctuary. He Uves in a cottage ; and yet 
he is a king and priest unto (Sod. He is 
fixed for life to the ignoble drudgery of a 
workman, and yet he is on the full march 
to a blissful immortality. He is a child in 
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the mysteries of science, but familiar with 
greater mysteries. That preaching -of the 
cross, which is foolishness to others, he feels 
to be the power of God, and the wisdom of 
G^ That faithfulness which annexes to 
an the piomisei of the Gospel — that righ- 
teousness wldch is unto the believer— that 
fulness in Christ, out of which the sup- 
(dies of light and of strength are ever made 
to descend on the prayers of all who put 
theur trust in iiim^that wisdom of princi- 
ple, and wisdom of application, by which, 
through his spiritual insight into his Bible, 
he is enabled bo^ to keep his heart, and 
to guide the movements of his history, — 
these are his treastures— these are the ele- 
ments of the moral wealth, by which he is 
far exalted above the monarch, who stalks 
his little hour of magnificence on earth, and 
then descoids a ghost of departed cn-eat- 
nees into the land of condemnation. He is 
rich, just because the word of Christ dwells 
in him richly in all wisdom. He is great, 
because the Spirit of glory and of God rests 
upon Mm. 

So that, the same conclusion comes back 
upon us with mightier emphasis than be- 
wre. If a poor child be capable of bemg 
thus transformed, how it should move the 
heart of a dty philanthropist, when he 
thinks of ihe amazing extent of raw mate- 
rial, for this moral and spiritual manufac- 
ture that is on every side of hinj— when he 
thinks, that in gomg forth on some Chris- 
tian enterprise among a population, he is, 
in truth, walking among the rudiments of a 
state that isto be everlamng— that out of the 
most loathsome and unseemly abodea a 
g^ory can be extracted, which will weather 
all Uie storms, and all the vicisntudes of 
this world's history— that hi the filth and 
raggedness of a hovel, that is to be found, 
on which all the worth of heaven, as well 
as all the endurance of heaven, can be im- 
printed—that he is, in a word, dealing in 
embryo with the elements of a great and 
future empire^ which is to rise^ indestructi- 
ble and eternal) on the ruins of all that is 
earthly, and every member of which shall 
be a lung' and a priest for evermore. 

And tefore I pass on to the application 
of these remarks, let me Just state, that the 
great mstrument for thus elevating the 
poor. Is that Gospel of Jesus Christ, which 
may be preachedf unto the poor. It is the 
doctrine of his cross finding an easier 
admission into their hearts, than it does 
through those barriers of human pride, and 
human resistance, which are often reared 
on the basis of literature. Let the testi- 
mony of God be simply ti^en in, that on 
his own Son he has laid the iniquities of us 
all — and from this point does the humble 
sdiolar of Christianity pass unto light, and 
enlargement, and progressive holiness. On 
the reception of %^i,ug?^ Jty^i there 
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hinges th# emancipatkni of his heart from a 
thraldom which lepreases all the spiritual 
energies of those who live without hope, 
and, tiierefore, live without God in the 
world. It is ffuilt— it is the sense of Jus 
awakened and unezpiated guilt: which 
keeps man at so wide a distance urom the 
God whom he has offended. Could some 
method be devised, by which God. jealous 
of his honour, and man jealous of njs safe- 
ty, might be brought together on a firm 
ground of reconcihation— it would trans- 
late the sinner under a new moral hiflueno& 
to the power of which, and the charm of 
which ne, before, was utteriy impractica- 
ble. Jesus Christ died, the just for the un- 
just, to bring us unto God. This is a truth, 
which, when all the world shall receive it, 
all the world will be renovated. Many do 
not see how a principle so mighty in ope- 
ration, should be envdoped in a proposi- 
tion so simple of utterance. But let a man, 
by his ikith in this utterance, come to know 
that God is his friend, and that heaven is 
the home of his fondest expectation ; and 
in contact with such new elements as theB& 
he will evince tiie reach, and the habit, ana 
the desire of a new creature. It is this 
doctrine which is the alone instrument of 
God for the moral transformation of our 
species. When every demonstration from 
the chair of philoeopny shall fail, this will 
achieve its miracles of iight and virtue 
among the people— and however infidelity 
may now deride— or proihneness may now 
lift her appalling voice upon our streets— 
or licentiousness may now ofler her sicken- 
ing spectacles— or moral worthlessness may 
have now deeply tinted the fimiilies of 
our outcast and long-neglected popuhitioh, 
—however unequal may appear the con- 
test with the powers and the principles of 
darkness— yet let not the teachers of righ- 
teousness abandon it in deqpmir; God will 
bring forth judgment unto victory, and on 
the triumphs of the word of his own testi- 
mony, will he usher in the glory of the lat- 
ter days. 

There is one kind of institution that 
never has been set i^) in a country, with- 
out deceiving and degrading its people ; and 
another kind of insUtution that nev^ has 
been set up m a country, without raising 
both the comfort and the character of its 
lamilies. We leave it to the policy of our 
sister kingdom, by the pomp and the 
pretension of her charities, to disguise the 
wretchedness which she cannot & away. 
The glory of Scotland lies hi her schools. 
Out of the abundance of her moral and 
literary wealth, that wealUi which com- 
munication cannot dissipate— that wealth, 
which its possessor may spread and multi- 
ply among thousands, and yet be as affluent 



as ever, that wealth which grows by eom- 
petition, instead of being exhausted, this ii 
what, we trust, she will ever be ready to 
bestow on all her people. Silver and g(M 
she may have none— hut such as she has 
she will give— «he will send them to school 
She cannot make pensioners of them, bnt 
will, if they like, make scholars of then. 
She will give them of that food bv whidi 
she nurses and sustains all her oApring— 
by which die renders wise the very poonM 
of her children— by Which, if there be truth 
in our text, she puts into many a ample 
cottager, a glory surpassing that of the 
mightiest potentates in our world. To hoM 
out any other boon, is to hold out a pro- 
raise wliich she and no country in the uni- 
verse, can ever realize— it is to decoy, and 
then most wretchedly to deceive— it is to 
put on a firont of invitation, by which num- 
bers are allured to hunger, and nakedneea 
and contempt It js to spread *« table, and 
to hang out such signals of hospitality, ai 
draw around it a mdtitude expecting to be 
flBd, and who find that they must limidi 
over a scanty entertamment A system 
replete with practical mischief can put on 
the semblance of charity, even as Satan, 
the father of all lying and deoeitftil pn>- 
mkes. can put on the semblance of an an- 
gel of light But we trust, that the country 
m whidi we live will ever be preserved 
from the cruelty of its tender merdes— 
that she will keep by hor scho(^ and her 
Scriptures, and her moralizing process ; and 
that, instead of vainly attempting so to 
force the exuberance of Nature, as to meet 
and satisfy the demands of a population 
whom she has led astray, ^e will make A 
her constant aun so to enlt her populatioo, 
as to establish every interest that betongs 
to them, on ^e foundation of their own 
worth and their own capabilities— that 
taunted, as ^e has been^ by Her contemp- 
tuous neighbour, for the poverty of her 
soU, she will at least prove, by deed and by 
example, that it is fitted to sustain an erect, 
and honorable, and high-minded peasantry; 
and leaving England to enjoy the fatness 
of her own fiekls, and a complacency with 
her own institutions, that we shall make a 
dean escape fh>m her error, and never 
again be entangled therein— that unseduoed 
by the false lights of a mistaken phflanthio- 
py, and mistaken patriotism, we sbaU be 
enabled to hold on in the way of our an- 
cestors ; to ward off every near and threat- 
ening blight from the character of our be- 
loved people; and so to labour widi the 
manhood of the present, and the boyhood 
of the coming generation, as to enrich our 
land with that wisdom which is more p^^ 
dous than gold, and that righteoosnem 
which exalteth a kingdom. 
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SERMON XIV- 

On the Duty and the Means of Christtamzing our Home PopukUion. 

**Aiid he aaid onto tfaem, Go ye into aU the world, and preach tlieGoipd to e¥ef7ereitiu«.*'-~iMaH(zvi. 15. 



Chribtianitt proceeds upon the native 
iadisposition of the human heart to its truths 
&ad its lesBons^and all its attempts for the 
estaUishment o( itself in the world are made 
opon this principle. It never expects that 
men will, of their own accord, originate that 
movement by which they are to come in 
contact with the faith of the Gosnel ; and. 
therefbre, instead of waiting till they shall 
move toward the Gospel, it has been pro- 
vided, from the first, that tl^ Gospel shall 
move towards them. The Apostles did not 
set up their stationary oollefe at Jerusalem, 
in the hope of embassies m>m a distance 
to inquire after the recent and wondrous 
revelation that had bro^e upon the worid. 
But they had to go forth, and to prea6h 
aoionff all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 
And, m like manner, it never was looked 
finr, that men, in the ardour of their cmv 
oeity, or desire after the way of salvatioiii 
were to learn the language of the Apostles, 
that they might come and hear of it at theUr 
month. But the Aposdes were miraculously 
silted with the power of addressing aH in 
&eir own native language— and when thus 
famished, they went activdy and aggres- 
sirely about among them. It is no where 
mppiosed that the demand for Christianity 
is i^NNitaneously, and ih the first instance, 
to arise among those who arc not Chris- 
tians; but it is laid upon those who are 
Cluristians, to go abroad, and, if possible, to 
awaken out of their spiritual lethargy, those 
who are fest asleep in that worklliness, 
which they love, and from which^ without 
some external appUcation, there is no rar 
tional prospect of ever arousing them. The 
dead mass wUl not quicken into sensibility 
of itself; and, therefore, unless some cause 
of fermentaton be brought to it from with- 
out, will it remain hi all the sluggishness of 
its original nature. For there is an utter 
diversity between the article of Christian 
Instruction, and the articles of ordinary 
merchandise. For the latter there is a de- 
mand, to which men are natively and ori- 
ffinaUy urged by hunger or by thirst, or by 
ttie other physical sensations and appetites 
of their constitution. For the former there 
is no natural appetite. It is just as necessary 
to create a spiritual hunger, as it is to af- 
ford a spiritual refreshment ; and so firom 
the very first, do we find, that for the spread 
of Christianity in the worid, there had to be 
not an itinerancy on the part of inquirers^ 
bnt a busy, active, and extended itinerancy 
on the pa^ of its advocates and its friends. 



Now, tiiose very principles which were 
so obvioudy acteaon at the beginning, are 
also the very principles that, in all ages of 
the church, have characterized its evangel- 
izing processes. The Bible Society is now 
doing, by ordinary means, what was done 
by the miracle of tongues, in the days of 
the Apostles— enabling the people of all na 
tions to read, each in their own tongue, tnc 
wonderful works of God. And the Mis 
sionary Societies are sending forth, not in- 
spired Apostles, gifted with tongues, but ihe 
expounders of apostolical doctrine, learned 
in tongues, over the face of the globe. They 
do not presume upon such a taste for the 
Gospel m heathen lands, as that the people 
there shall traverse seas and continents, or 
shall set themselves down to the laborious 
acquisition of some Christian language, that 
they might either have access to Soipture, 
or Uie ability of converse with men that are 
drilled hi the mysteries of the faith. But 
this taste which they do not find, they ex- 
pect to create ; and for this purpose, is there 
now an incessant application to Pagan 
countries, of means and instruments from 
without, and many are the lengthened and 
the haaundous joumies which have been 
undertaken— and voyages of splendid en- 
terprise have recently been crowned wiUi 
mlendid mortfl achievements; insomuch, 
that even the ferocity and licentiousness of 
the savage character have given way under 
the power of the truth; and lands, that 
within the remembrance of many now 
alive, rankled with the worst abominations 
of idolatry, have now exchanged them for 
the arts and the deeendes of civilization ; 
lor village schools, and Christian Sabbaths, 
and venerable pastors, who first went forth 
as missionaries, and, as the flruits of their 
apostolic labour, among these outcast wan- 
derers, can now rejoice over holy grand- 
sires, and duteous children, and all that can 
gladden the philanthropic eye, in the peace, 
and purity, and comfort of pious famdies. 

Now, amid the splendour and the interest 
of these more conspicuous operations, it is 
often not adverted to, how much woric of 
a missionary character is indispensable for 
oerpetuating, and still more for extendmg 
Christianity at home— how families, within 
the distance of half a mile, may lapse, with- 
out observation or synmathy on our part, 
into a state of practical heathenism— now, 
within less than an hour's walk, hundreds 
may be found, who morally and spiritually 
live St as wide a separation from the Gospd 
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and all its ordinances, as do the barbarians 
of another continent—how^ m many of our 
crowded recesses, the fiBm[iihe8, whicA, ont oi 
sight, an^ out of Christian sympathy, kftve 
accumulated there, might, at length, sink 
and settle down into a listlflss, and lethar- 
gic, and to all appearance, ii^practicalde 
population — ^leaving the Christian teacher 
as much to do wim ^em as has the first 
missionary when he touches on a yet un- 
broken shore. It is vain to expect, that 
by a prop^ and primary impulse originat- 
ing with themselves, those ali^M from 
Christlani^ will go forth on the inquiry 
after it The messengers of Christianity 
must go forth upon them. Many mnst go 
to and fro amongst the streets, ana the lanes, 
and those deep intricacies that teem with 
human life, to an extent far beyond the eye 
or imagination of the unobservant passen- 
ger, if we are to look for the increase either 
of a spiritual taste, or of scriptural know- 
. ledge among the families. That mass whic^ 
is so dense of mind, and, therefore, so dense 
of immortality, must be penetrated in the 
length and in the breadtn of it; and then 
many will be found, who, hoeirever smtdl 
thehr pbydcal distance from the sound of 
the Gospel, stand at aa wide a moral dis- 
tance therefrom, as do the dbildren of the 
desert, and to overpsss this barrier, to flend 
out upon this outfield, such ministrations 
as might reclaim its occupiers to the habits 
and the observations of a Christiaii land, te 
urge and obtrude, as it woe, upon the no- 
tice of thousands, what without such an 
advancement, not one oi them might have 
moved a footstep in quest of— these ave so 
many approximations, that,* to all intents 
and purposes, have in them the charac- 
ter, and might, with the blessing of God, 
have also the efiect of a missionary enter- 
prise. 

When we are commanded to ffo into all 
the world, and preach iht Gospd to every 
creature, our hnagination stretches f<Mrth bei- 
yond the limits* of Christendom ; and we 
advert not to the millions who are within 
these limits, nay, within the sight of Chris- 
tian temples, and the sound of Sabbath bells, 
yet who never heard the Gospel of Jesos 
Christ They live to manhood, and to old 
age, deplorably ignorant of the way of sal- 
vation, and in i^oranee. too, not the less 
deplorable than it is wilfoL It is this which 
80 fearfulhr aggravates their guilt, that on the 
very conmies of light, they remain in dark- 
ness : and thereby prove, that it is a darkness 
which they love, and wnich they choose to 
persist in. Thus it wHl be found nMftre 
tolerable for the heathen abroad, than for 
the heathen at home; and therefore it is, 
that for the duty of our text, Uie wilds of 
Pagan idolatry, or of Mahometan deUision, 
are not the only theatres— that for i^ fuU 
performance^ it is not enough that w^ equip 



the missionary vessel, and go In qusit of 
untaught humanity at a distance, and hdd 
converse with the men of other climes, and 
of other tongues, and rear on some bsite- 
rous shore, the Christianized village, as an 
outpost in that spiritual warfare, by wlucfa 
we hope, at length, to banish depravitjr and 
guilt, even from the farthest extremities of 
our species. Tliese are noUe efll>rts^ and 
altogether worthy of being extaaded and 
nniltiplied a hundred fold. But they are not 
the only ^orts of Christian i^iilantbr<^y; 
nor can they be sustained as a complete 
discharge from the obligation of preaouog 
the Gospel to every creature under hevfOL 
For the aooomplishment x)f this^ there mint 
not only be a going forth on the vast and 
untrodden spaoes uiat are without; that 
must be a filling up of the numerous and 
peopled vacancies that are within — a bu^, 
internal locomotion, that might circulate, 
and disperse, and branch ofi" to the ri^ht and 
to the left, among the many theuseiS laim- 
lies which are at hand : And thoroughly to 
pervade these families^ to make food a 
lodgment in the midst of ihem^ ror tbe 
nearer or the more frequent ministiatiooB 
irf* Christianity than before; to have gahud 
wdoome for the •Go^iel testimony into their 
hoiises,and, in return, to have onwn say 
of them forth to attenoance on the place ef 
Sabbath and of solemn services; this^ alio^ 
is to act upon our text, this is to do the pait, 
and to render one of the best adiiev«meol8 
irf'amissfonary. 

"How can they bdieve,'' says Pttd, 
"without a preacher,"— and "howeaiitbsy 
preach, except thejT be sent?" To make 
sure this process ^ere must be a juxt^w- 
sition between him who declares the wm, 
and them who are addressed by it; ^tp 
make good this juxtaposition, the Apostle 
never imagines that alienated man is, of hii 
own accord, to move towards the preadier 
—and ther^ore, that the preacher must be 
sent, or most move towards him. And,pef^ 
haps, it has not been adverted to, that in 
the very first steps of this approximatka, 
there is an encouragement for going on- 
ward, and for flying the fomilieaof a city 
population with still nearer and more be- 
setting urgencies than before. It is not 
known how much the very juxtapositin ol 
an edifice for won^ip, tdls upcm the dumb- 
going habit of the oontiguous honseholdeii ; 
how many thereiune who will not move at 
the sound of a distant bell, that with almost 
mechanical sureness, will go forth and min- 
gle with the stream of passengers who an 
crowding the way to a place that is at hsod 
—how children, lured, perhaps, at the fiist, 
by curiosity, are led so to reiterate their at- 
tendance, as to be landed in a most preckw 
habit for youth and for manhood — how tUi 
tendency spreads by talk, and sympatiiy, 
and imitation, through each little vicimty; 



and thuf, in ffroapa, er in dnsten, might 
adjoining famuies be gained over to the or- 
dinances of religion— how the leaTen^ wlien 
once set a-going, might vpretd by the fer^ 
mentation of conTerse, and muUial senti- 
ment, through the whole lump ; till over the 
foce of a whole city department, the Cliri»- 
tian fabric, whidi stands eonspicuoudy in 
the midst of it, and whither its people are 
rung every Sabbath, to the nunistrotions of 
the Gospel, might come to be its place of 
general repair; and attendance thm be at 
length proceeded on as one of the decencies 
g€ its established observationr Some of the 
infloenoes in this process may appear slight 
or fanciful to the superficial eye ; and yet 
they are known and fiuniliarly known, to 
be of powerful operation. 

You must surely be aware, that it makes 
all the practical dlfSerence m the world, to 
the retail and custom even of an iNrdhiary 
shop, should it deviate, by a very small 
hairbreadth, from the minutest convenience 
of the public— should it retire, by ever so 
little from the busy pavement, or have to be 
ascended by two or three steps, or require 
the ^htest turn and change of direction 
from the beaten path which passengers do 
inveterately walk in. And human nature 
on a weeR-day, is human nature on the 
Sabbath. There is no sa3ring on how slight 
or trivial a circumstance it may be made to 
turn; and odd as the illustration may ap- 
pear, we feel ^niident that we have not, at 
present, either a profound or a pious hearer, 
who win undervalue one single stepping- 
stone, by which a hearer more mignt be 
brought to the house of God— who will de- 
spise any of the means, however humble, 
that bring a human creature within the 
readi of Uiat word, which is able to sanc- 
tify and save him— who will forget the 
wonted style of God^ administrations, by 
which, on these minutest incid^ts of life, 
the jpreatest events of hiirtory are oft sus- 
oed— or, who will deny that the same 
strong, who, by the flight of a single bbrd, 
UurnM the pursuers of Mahomet away from 
him, and so spared the instrument by which 
a gross and grievous superstition hath found 
an ascendency over millions of immortal 
spirits, that he can enlist in the cause of his 
own Son, even the least and slightest fa- 
miliarities of human practice; and with 
linluk which in themselves are exceeding 
small, can fosten and uphold the chain, 
which runs through the earthly pilgrimage 
of man, and reaches to his etenuty. 

Bat after alL thoug^ local oonveniency 
may allure, in me first mstance, to the house 
of God, local conveniency will not detain 
the attendance of multitudes, unless there 
be a worth and t power in the services 
which are rendered there— unless there be 
a mcmd eamestnefls in the heart of the 
preadier, which may pour forth a eympa- 
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thy with Itself through the hearts of a 
listening congregation— unless, acquitting 
himself as an upright minister of the New 
Testament, he expound with faithfulness 
and some degree of energy, those truths 
which are unto salvation ; and so distribute 
among his Mow-sinners, the alone substan- 
tial and satisfying food«f the soul— unless 
such a demonstration be given of the awful 
realities in which we deal, as to awaken in 
many bosoms the realizing sense of death, 
and of the judgment-seat— and above all, 
unless the demands of the law, with its ac- 
companying severities and terrors, be so 
urged on tl^ conviction of guilty man, as to 
make it fall with welcome upon his ear, 
when told, that unto him a Saviour has been 
bom. These are the alone elements of a 
rightful and well-eamed popularity. Eb- 
quenee nuiy dazzle— ana argument may 
compd the homage of its intellectual admir- 
ers—and fashion may even, when these are 
wantmg, sustain through its little hour of 
smile and sunshine, a complacent attend- 
ance on the rdgning idol of the neighbour- 
hood—but it is only if armed with ue pan- 
oply of Scriptural truth, that there will 
gatner and aidhere to him a people who 
hunger for the bread of life, ana w6o make 
a business of their eternity. To fill the 
church well, we must fill tne pulpit well, 
and see that the articles of the peace-speak- 
ing blood, and the sanctifying Spirit, are 
the topics that be dearest to the audience, 
and on which the Christian orator who ad- 
dresses them most loves to expatiate. These 
form the only enduring stapfe of ffood and 
viflorous preaching ; and unless tney have 
a breadth, and a prominency, and a fond 
reheration in the sermons that shall be de- 
livered from the place where we now 
stand,^ they eitiber will not, or ought not 
to be listened to. 

Yet ffrieved and disappointed should we 
be, did he confine himself to Sabbath minflH 
trations— did he not go forth, and become 
tlie friend and the Christian adviser of all 
who dwell within the limits of his vme3rard 
— dki he not act the part of an Apostle 
among you, from house to house, and vanr 
the fatigue of his preparations for the pul 
pit, by a daily walk amongst the ignorant, 
or the sick, or the sorrowfol, or the dying. 
It is your part to respect, as 70U would a 
sanctuary, that sohtude to which, for hours 
together, be should commit himself, in the 
woi^ of meditnting the truths of salvation ; 
and it is his part to return your delicacy Inr 
his labours of love, by the greetinn of hie 
cordial fellowship, by his visits of kindneas. 
It is a wrong imagination on the side of m 



* This Sermon was pmcked at the opcaniiig of 
ft city chapd, which hae a local diitriet aaigiied to 
itiandwhoaexuleofBett^lettiDgiaoattiolenitfliial , 
piinc^le. 
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people, when they look on the Sabbath for 
a Tigoroufl exposition of duty or doctrine, 
from him whom they tease, and hiterrupt, 
and annoy, through the wedc; and it is a 
wrong imagination on the side of a pastor, 
when looking on the church as the sole 
arena of his usefulness, he does not leUa 
the labour of a spifit that has been much 
exercised on the great topics of the Chris- 
tian ministry, by frequent and familiar in- 
tercourse among thos& whom, peihaps, he 
has touched or arrested by his Sabbath de- 
monstrations. You ought to intrude not 
upon his arrangement^ and his studies; 
but he ought, m these arrangements, to 
provide the opportunities of ample oon- 
Terse with every spiritual patimt, with 
every honest in<)uirer. You should be 
aware of the distinction that he makes be- 
tween that season of the day which is set 
apart for retirement, and that season of the 
day which lies open to the duty of hdding 
courteous fellowship with all ; and of hiding 
not himsdf from his own flesh. It is the 
gross insensibility which obtains to the pri- 
vileges both of a sacred and literary order — 
it is the disturbance of a perpotual inroad 
on that nrophet's chamb^, whieh ought, at 
all time^ to be a safe retreat of contempla- 
tion—it 18 the incessant struggle that must 
be made for a professional existence, with 
irksome application, and idle ceremony, and 
even the urgencies of friendship ; these are 
suflicient to explain those pulpit imbecili- 
ties, of which many are heard to complain, 
while themselves they help to create them. 
And, therefore, if you want to foster the 
energies of your future clerg3rman ; if you 
would co-operate with him in those mental 
labours, by which he provides through the 
week for the repast of your Sabbath festi- 
val ; if it is your desire that an unction and 
a power shall be felt in all his pulpit minis- 
trations ; if here you would like to catch a 
Sow of heaven's sacredness, and receive' 
at Aresh and forcible impulse upon your 
spirits, which might send you forth again 
with a redoubled ardour of holy aflbction 
and zeal on the business of life, and make 
you look and long for the coming Sabbath, 
as another delightful resting-place on your 
journey towards Zion— th^ suffer him to 
breathe, without molestation, in that pure 
and lofty region, where he mifrht inhale a 
seraphic fervency, by whichto kmdle among 
his nearers his own celestial fire, his own 
noble enthusiasm. If it be this, and not the 
glee of companionship, or the drudgeries 
of ordinary clerkship that you want from 
Tour minister, then leave, I beseech you, 
nis time in his own hand, and hold his asy- 
lum to be inviolable. 

But, we trust, that from this asylum his 
excursions will be frequent; and sure we 
are, that nought but an afiectionate forth- 
going is necessary on his part, that he may 
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have a warm and a wOUag sso^lkm upoa 
yours. It ii utterly a mistake^ that any 



discourage the approaches of a Clmi> 
tian minister to their femilies. It is a pa^ 
tieularly wrong imagination, that in cttiei 
there is a hm or an insolent deiiam 
among the labourhig Glasses, which no as- 
siduitMS of service or of good-will on tht 
part of their clergyman can posobly ofe^ 
come. Let him but try what theur ten- 
perament is in this matter, and he will find 
it in every way as courteous and inviting 
as among the most primitive of our SeoMi 
peasantry. Let him bebut alert to eveiycril 
of threatening disease among bis people^ 
and the ready attendant vwm, every dera- 
bed-^t him ply not his fetiguing, but hit 
easy and most practicable rocmds of vinti- 
tion in the midst of them— let him be ^^ 
ous for their best interests, and not in the 
spirit of a fewning obsequiousness, but ia 
that of a manly, intelligent, and honeH 
fkiendship, let him stand forth as the gaa- 
dian of the poor, the guide and the coimsei- 
tor of their diildren ; it is positively not in 
human nature to withstand the charm and 
the power which lie in such unwearied 
ministrations; and if vis£Uy prompted by 
the afSnity that there is in the man's heart 
for. his fellows of the spedes, there wiU, Ij 
a law of the human constitution, be an aia- 
nity in theirs towards him^ which they can- 
not stifle, though they would; and they 
will have no wuh to sufle it 

It is to this principle, littie as ithasbeen 
recognised, ana still less as it has been pro- 
ceeded on, it is to this that we confide die 
gathering at length of a congregation withm 
uese waDs, and that too from the vidnitiei 
by which we are immediatdy surrounded. 
That tiie chapel will be filled at the very 
outset from the district which has been as- 
signed to it we have no expectation. Bat 
we do fonaly hope, as the truit of his un- 
wearied services, that its mmister wiU draw 
the kind regards of the people after him; 
that an impression will be made by hii . 
powerfol and reiterated addresses in the 
l>06om of their families, which may not 
stop there ; that the man who ^rvyn at every 
funeral, and sits by every dying bed, aad 
seizes every openmff for Christian useful- 
ness that is afforded to him by the visita- 
tions of Providence on the houses of the 
surrounding neighbourhood, and who,5iirtii]e 
a fit companion for the great in his vine- 
3rard, is a ready, and ever accessiUe friead 
to the poorest of them all ; it is utterly im- 
possible, that such a man, after his won of 
varied and active benevolence, vnll have 
nought to address on the Sabbath but empty 
walls. After being tiie eye-witness of wnat 
he does, there will spring up a most natural 
desire, and that cannot be resisted, to hear 
what he says. It is not yet known hov 
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■nich inch ttlentioDs as these, kept up, and 
made to ptey in busy and constant recurrence 
upon one local neighbourhood ; it is not yet 
known how much and how powerfully they 
U^ in drawing the hearts of the people to- 
wards him who faithfully and with nonest 
friendship, discharges them. They will 
make the pulpit wmch he fills a common 
eentre of attraction to the whole territory 
Ofer which he expatiates ; and Dire need not, 
that we may see exemplified in human so- 
ciety the worth and importance of the pas- 
toral relationriitp, we need not go alone 
among the sequestered vales, or the far and 
vplasd retreats of our countiy parishes. It 
is not a local phenomenon dependent on 
geoffr^hy. It is a general one, dependent 
on ue nature of man ; on those laws of the 
heart, which no change of place or of cir- 
eomstances can obliterate. To gain the 
moral ascendencjr of which we speak, it is 
enough if the uprisht and laborious clergy- 
man have human feelings and human fami- 
lies on erary side of him. It signifies not 
where. Give him Christian kindness, and 
this win pioneer a way for him amoufirt all 
the varieties of place and of popuuition. 
BeMe the smoke, and the din, ana the diz- 
xying wheel of crowded manufactories, will 
M find as ready an introduction for himself 
and for his office, as if his only walk had 
been among peaoef^il hamlets, aad with 
nought but the romance and the rusticity 
o€ nature spread out before him. It is ut- 
terly a wronc[ imagination, nod in the fatce 
both of experience and of prophecy, that in 
towns there is an impracticable barrier 
agamst the capabilities and the triumphs of 
tha Gospel— that in towns the cause of hu- 
man amdioration must be abandoned in 
despair— that in towns it is not by the archi- 
tecture of chapels, but by the architecture 
of prisons, and of barracks, and of bride- 
vreUs, we are alone to seek for the protec- 
tion of society— that elsewhere a moralizing 
charm may go forth among the people, from 
village schools and Sabbath services^ but 
that there is a hardihood and a ferocity in 
towns, which must be dealt with in another 
way, and against which all the artillery of 
the pulpit IS fe^e as infancy— that a foul 
and f^sverish depravity has settled there, 
whidi no spiritual application will ever ex- 
tinguish : m amid all the devisings for the 
peace and order of our communl^, do we 
fhid it to be ^e shrewd and sturdy appre- 
hension of many, that all which can be 
adiieved in our overgrown cities, is by the 
stren^ of the secmr arm ; that a stem 
and vigorous pdice will do more for public 
morals, ^an a whole band of ecclesiastics; 
that a periodical execution will strike a 
more salutary terror into the hearts of the 
multitude, than do the dreadest fulminations 
of the preacher's voice; and this will ex- 
plain the derision and the distrust whoe- 
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with that argument is listened. to, which 

goes to set forth the efficacy of Christian 
octrine^ or to magnify the office of him 
who dehvere it 

We can offisr no computation that wiU 
satisfy such antagonists as these, of the im- 
portance of Christianity even to the civil 
and the temporal well-being of our species ; 
and we shall, therefore, plead the authority 
of our text, for extending its lessons to every 
creature— for going forth with it to every 
haunt and every habitation where immortal 
beings are to be found — for not merely car^ 
ryinff it beyond the limits of Christendom, 
but K»r filling up with instruction the many 
blank, and vacant, and still unoccupied 
places, teeming with population, that, even 
within tfiese limits have not been overtakoi. 
What! shall we be told, that if there is a 
man under heaven, whom the Gospel has 
not yet reached, it is but obedience to a last 
and solemn commandment, when the mis- 
sionary travels even to the farthest verge of 
our horizon, that he may bear it to his door 
— ehall we be told, of the thousands who 
are beside us, that, though their souls are 
perishing for lack of knowledge, we might, 
without one care or one effiirt abandon 
them 1 Are we to give up as desperate, the 
Christian reformation of our land, when we 
read of those mighty achievements, and 
those heavenly outpourings, by which even 
the veriest wuds of heathenism have been 
fertilized^or, with such an instrument to 
work by as that of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which in the hands of the Spirit of 
God. hath wrought its miracles on tne men 
of aU aj^es, shall we forbear, as a hopeless 
enterprise, the evangelizing of our own 
homck the eternal salvation of our own fa- 
milies? " Be of good cheer," says the Spirit 
to the apostle, "I have mudi people for 
thee in this city;" and that, a city, too, the 
most proffigate and abandoned that ever 
flourisned on the face of our world. And 
still the Lord's hand is not shortened, that 
it cannot save. Neither is his ear heavy, 
that it cannot hear. It is open as ever to 
the cry of your intercessions— and on these, 
we would devolve our cause. We entreat 
^e fellowship of your prayers. We know, 
that all human exertion, and eloquence, ana 
wisdom, are vain without them— that, lack- 
ing that influence, wnich is gotten down by 
supplications from on high, sermons are but 
hiffh-sounding cymbals, and churches but 
muLcd architecture— that mere pains are of 
no avail, and that it only lies within the com- 
pass of pains and prayers, to do any thmff. 
And we, indeed, have great reason for 
encouragement, when we Uiink of the sub- 
ject of our message. When we are bidden 
in the text to preach, it is to preach the 
Gospel— it Is to proclaim ^ood news in the 
hearing of the people— it is to sound forth 
the glad tidings of great Joy— it if to tell 
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e^en die diief of mnnen, that God is now 
willing to treat him as a sinner no ledger; 
that he invites him to all the honoors of 
riffhteoasness ; and that in virtue of a blood 
which cleanseth from all sin, and of an obe- 
dience, to the rewinds of which he is freely 
and fully invited, there is not a guilty crea- 
ture in our world, who may not draw niffh. 
Should he who preaches within these wafis, 
torn out the faithful and the energetic ex- 
pounder of this word of salvation— «hould 
the blessing of God be upon his ways, and 
that demonstration which cbmeth from on 
hi|^h, accompany his words— should he, filled 
with zeal in the high cause of your immor- 
tality, be instant among you in season, and 
out of season— and devoted to the work of 
his sacred ministry, he make it his single 
aim to gather in a harvest of unperishable 
spirits, that by him as an instrument of 
grace, have been rescued ftom helL and 
raised to a blissfhl etemi^— should this be 
indeed the high walk of his unremitting 



toiL and his unwearied perBevenmnfi ikm^ 
fucn is the power of the divine If^liiaiwi, 
when urged out of the fulness of a befiswn 
heart, and made to fall with the imprciiiou 
of his undoubted sincerity on thoee whom 
he addresses; that to oursdves we AiD 
have no fear of a good and a gloriotn into 
to this undertaking ; and, therelbrt^ as Pral 
often cast the success of his labomrs on the 
prayers of them for whom he labourad, 
would I again entreat that your supptica* 
tions do ascend to the throne of grace fcr 
him who is to minister atnongst jrou in 
word and in doctrine— that be may, mdeed, 
be a pastor according to God's own hearty 
who shall feed a people here with know- 
ledge and with spiritual anderstanding-* 
that the travail of his soul may be blest lo 
the conversion of many sons and danghtsn 
unto righteousness— that he may prove a 
comfort to all your heartSj and a great pub- 
lie ben^ to all your families. 



SERMON XV. 
On the DiitmcHon between KMwkdge and CaneUeraium. 

'The ei kaowtdi hb owner, and UMiMUfBaater't crib} bat bael doth not know, i^jpeepls dock w 

consider.-— IW* L 8. ^^ 



It would appear, firom this verse, that 
the children of Israel neither knew nor con- 
sidered — but still there is a distinction sug- 
gested by it between these two things. 
And in the book of the prophet Malachi, 
we have a similar distinction, when the 
Lord sa3r8 to the priests, " If ye will not 
hear, and if ye will not lay it to heart" It 
is, hi fact, possible for a man to do one of 
these things, and not to do the other. He 
may know the truth, and yet he may not 
consider it He may hear, and vet not lay 
to heart Nay, he nmy nave beard of a 
particular doctrine so often as to have got 
it by heart, without ever laymg it to heart 
And this, we hold, to be the just and the 
applicable complaint that may be uttered of 
many professmf^ Christians m our day. 

And thus it is, that we may gather the 
diflference which there is between know- 
ledge and wisdom. The one is a specu- 
lative acquirement The other is a practi- 
cal faculty or habit By the latter, we turn 
to its right and profitable use the former. 
Thus it is, that there may be great folly 
along with great scholarship ; and, on the 
other hand, may an unlettered mind be il- 
lustrious in wisdom. You have, perhaps, 
seen when there was areat wealth, and yet, 
firom the want of judieious manag^nenti 



great want of comfort hi a family; and 
what stands in fine and beautif\il oontnit 
with this, you nmy have witnessed the unkn 
of very humble means, with such a skiQ 
and consideration in the guidance of them, 
as to have yielded a raipectable appearance, 
and a decent hospitality, and the snfficieii- 
cjr of a full and regulaj* provision. And tcf, 
with the treasures of intellect, the acquiii- 
tions of the mind, whereof one may be ndi, 
beuig possessed of most ample materials in 
all uiowledge and information, and yet 
have an ill-conditioned mind notwithstand- 
ing ; and another destitute of all but the 
most common and elementary truths, may 
yet, by a wise application of them, hsTe 
attained to the true light and harmonv of 
the soul, and be in sound preparation oodi 
for the duties of tune^ and far the delighu 
ofetemit3k 

All have so learned to number their days 
as to know the extreme limit of human 
life upon earth ; ^et idl have not so learn- 
ed to number their days as to apply their 
hearts unto wisdom. They are awan of 
their latter end, but they consider not their 
latter end. 

I. This distmction between knowkdie 
and wisdom, is abundantly xealixed eftt 
on the field of earthly ana of sensiblees* 
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perience. The man of disdpatioii may 
nave his eyes open to the ruin of character 
and of fortune that awaits him, yet the 
tyranny of his evil desires constrains him 
to a perseverance in the ways of wretched- 
ness. The man of indolence may foresee 
the coming bankruptcy that will ensue on 
the slovenly management of his aflbirs, yet 
there is a lethargy within that weighs him 
down to fatal mactivity. The man of 
prone and headlong irritation, may be 
able to discern the accumulating mischief 
that he raises against himself m the hos- 
tility of those who are around him, and 
may even look forward to the time when, 
deserted by the friendship of all, he shall 
live a nedected outcast from all human com- 
panionship, yet continue as before to be 
hurried away by the onward violence that 
seizes him. In all these instances^ there is 
no want of knowledge in possession. But 
there is a want of knowledge in use, or 
knowledge in application. The unhappy 
man has the trutn of the matter m his head. 
But he does not lay it with the authority of 
a conunander upon his practice. The pre- 
sent urgency carries it over all thought of the 
future consequences. He has received the 
truth, but he does not give heed unto the 
truth. He does not churge it upon his bI- 
tention, or give effectual waminff of it to 
his feiuv, or to his sense of prudence and 
of interest It is not of his ignorance that 
we complain, but of his inocmsideration. 
And thus, apart from the thlngsof spiritual 
contemplatimi altogether, and on the mere 
ground of every day life, with its passions 
and pursuits in this world, may the distino- 
tion to which we now adv^ be abundantiy 
exemplified. 

II. But what we have now affirmed, even 
of those events and consequences that take 
place along the journey of this world, is 
still more strikingly apparent of that great 
event which mans its termination. ' There 
is not a human creature of most ordinary 
mind, and who hath overstepped the limits 
of infancy, that does not know of death, 
and with whom it does not rank among 
the most undoubted of the certainties that 
await him. And it is not only that of which 
he is most thoroughly assured ; but it is 
that of which, hi the course of observation 
and history, he is most constantiv remind- 
ed. And many are the aids and the accom- 
paniments which might serve to deepen his 
impression of it The horror of every death 
that he witnesses ; and the pathos of every 
death which he dei^res ; and the distress, 
even unto ike measure of tragic sensibility, 
which is felt when some tie of near ana 
aflfecting relatioiuhip is broken ; and every 
act of attendance on those last obsequies, 
when acquaintances meet to carry'one of 
their number to his grave ; and the aspect 
of seriousness that gathers upon every 
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inquiring neighbourhood, when the word 

Spreads that some one of their friends ie 
ying; and the frequency of those funeral 
processions that pass alonff our streets, and 
so mingle the business of death with the 
moving throng of the people and the car- 
riages, which the business of life has press- 
ed mto its service ; these are the remem- 
brances that ever and anon hold up. the 
lesson of our mortality, and one might 
think, should effectually keep it from sink- 
ing for a single hour into oblivion. But 
how is it truly and experimentally ? That 
death of which we all know so well, is scarce- 
ly ever in our thoughts. The momentary 
touch of grief, and of seriousness, where- 
with we are at times visited, speedily goeth 
into utter dissipation. With as cheerful and 
assured footsteps, do we tread the face of 
this world, as if it were the ecene of our 
inmiortality ; and the latter end of life is 
totally unseen in the obscure and undefined 
distance at which we have placed it, on the 
field of our contemplations. It argues for 
the strength of that recoil with which nature 
shrinks from the thought of its own dissolu- 
tion, that all these bud and repeated de- 
monstrations pass so unheeded by— and 
that walking tnough we be, over the accu- 
mulated rums of so many generations, we 
nevertheless will talk as merrily, and lift up 
our heads as securely, as though beings 
who were to live for ever. It seems not 
to work the slightest abatement in the 
eagerness of man after this world's in- 
terests, that a few years will sweep them 
utterly away ; and when we look to the 
busy engrossment of all his faculties with 
the plans and the pursuits of earthliness, 
it is but too manifest, that it is one thing 
to know of death, and another to consider 
of it 

This heedlessness of our latter end, is of 
a character still more obstinate and incura- 
ble than any such heedlessness as we have 
already quoted, of reputation or fortune in 
the world. It needs no impetuous appetite 
to overbear the thought of death ; for in 
the calm equanimity of many a sober and 
aged citizen, you will find him as pro- 
foundly asleep to the feeling of his own 
mortahty, as he is to any of the feelings 
or instigations of licentiousness. It needs 
no overweighing hidolence of tempera- 
ment to be idl listless and unmoved by the 
fears of our coming death-bed ; for many 
are to behind, who consume every hour 
in the activities of business and of daring 
adventore, without one emotion of serious- 
ness on the awful catastrophe that awaits 
them. 

It needs no imprudence^ or unguarded 
violenoe, to betray a man mto the forget- 
fulness of death : for many is the cool and 
practised calculator, and many is the sage 
of tmquil philosophy, and many is the 
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crafty politician^ who can look far into con- 
sequencesj^nd is skilled in all the expe- 
dients of bis vocation ; and of whom it may 
be said, that the mind of each is steeped in 
the oblivion of death. We are heedless of 
much that is before us, even in this world ; 
but as to its last and closing scene, there is 
a peculiar inveteracy of heedlessness that 
we do not have as to an^ of the other futu- 
rities of our earthly existence. Death is the 
steppingHstone between the two worlds ; and 
00 It somewhat combines the palpable of 
matter, with the shadowy and the evanescent 
of spirit It is the gateway to a land of 
mystery and of silence, and seems to gather 
upon it something of the visionary charac- 
ter which the thmss of faith have to the 
eye of the senses. It is not a thing unseen; 
but being an outlet to I3ie region of invisi- 
bles, there settles U{>on it a degree of that 
fJBuntness and obscurity wherewith the car- 
nal eye regards all that is told of the mat- 
ters of eternity. And so, amid all the va- 
rieties of temperament in our species, there 
is a universal heedlessness of death. It 
seems against the tendency of nature to 
think of it There is an opposite bias that 
ever inclines us away (h>m this dark con- 
templation, towards the warm and living 
reahties of the peopled world around us. 
The mind refuses to dwell on that dreary 
abode of skulls and of sepulchres, and makes 
its willing escape from all this hideous im- 
agery, to society, and to business, and to the 
yimne interest and variety of life. Instead 
of some mighty impulse being required to 
dispossess us of the thought, it costs an ef- 
£Drt of unnatural violence to uphold it in 
our bosoms. The thing is known, but it is 
not considered : and the giddy dance of life 
is carried onwards, as if there were no de- 
stroyer upon the way— the tide of human 
existence is borne as restlessly along, as if 
there were no grave to absorb it 

This mi^ht serve to convince us, how 
unavailing is the mere knowledgje, even of 
important truth, if not accompanied by the 
feaing, or the practical remembrance of it 
The knowledge, in this case, only serves to 
aggravate our folly, and to bring, on the 
utter heedlessness of our lives, a more full 
and emphatic condemnation. And on the 
subject of death, we would ask, how is it 
that your fatal insensibility can be justified? 
Has God left this matter without a witness? 
Has he not strewed the whole path of your 
existence in the world with the mementos 
of its afibcting termination? Has he not 
pointed the eye of your experience to the 
agonies of many a death-bed, and brought 
it irresistibly ^wn upon your convictions, 
that these are the very agonies through 
which you have to pass? In every death 
of an acquaintance does he not lift a voice 
of warmn^ unto yourselves; and when 
that acquaintance is a relative or a friend, 



does he not seek to gi^ve upon yam sojt' 
ened heart the lesson of mortality in dia- 
racters of deeper remembrance ? Has he set 
tried to find access for the truth, throogh 
the varied avenues of feeling, and of obser- 
vation, and of conscience? And living, as 
you do, in the land of dying men, have you 
not seen enough of this world's changes to 
make the hist^ of your life one oontiniied 
sermon upon the grave? God has not been 
wanting in those demonstrations of Provi- 
dence, which should have riveted a serioot- 
neas upon your hearts, and transformed yon 
out of the careless, and gay^and woildly 
creature that you still are. We protest, by 
the many sick-beds over which you l»ve 
hung, and by the deaths which yon have 
witnessed, and by the tears which you 
have shed over them, that you have long 
ago had enough to loosen your hold upon 
earth, and to break that accursed epdi by 
which you are so bound to its lying vanities. 
You have enough to dislodge from yoor 
l^som the spirit of the god of this worid ; 
and O! therefore, that )rou were wise, that 
you understood these things, that you con- 
sidered your latter end. 

There is no topic on which the distinctkn 
that there is between knowledge and oonsi- 
deration stands more palpably before as 
than that of death. All are assured of its 
coming, yet how few so bethink, or so be- 
stir themselves, as to be prepared for its 
coming. The position which this event 
occupies in the line of our existence, gives 
to it a peculiar advantage for iUnstrating 
the distinction in question. It stands on 
the extreme horizon of what is sensa^le^ 
and beyond it lie the dimness and the m3r>- 
tery of an untrodden land. On this sde of 
it are the matters of experience. On the 
other side of it are the matters of hHQL 
Now, it partakes with the one in the cer- 
tainty wherewith all must regard it ; and h 
partakes with the other in the nulli^ of its 
practical influence, over the vast majoritj 
of our species. As an object of knowledge; 
there belongeth to it the assurance of a moat 
unquestioh^ truth ; as an object of consi- 
deration, there belongeth to it the airy light- 
ness of a vain and visionary fable, ft is 
believed, but it is not minded ; and whik^ 
on the one hand, it ranks among those expe- 
rimental realities which are most assuredly 
known, it, on the other hand, ranks atooag 
those illusions of the fancy which are prao* 
tieally and habitually disregarded. It standi 
forth to the eye in m the plainness of oen- 
lar demonstration, and yet with as httk 
power as if it were a tale of necromaner. 
It is quite obvious, that m the things of 
faith, there is a want of ascendant powsr 
over the life of man ; and- to justify roaa^ 
this has been ascribed to their want of efi- 
dence. But wheiB is the want of evidenos 
m death? This is not a thing of faith, but 
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a tidng of obsenration; and makes it as 
dear as day, that even when the evidence 
is complete and irresistible, the effect may 
be as utterly unsubstantial, as if jt were 
a thing of nought This ought to alarm 
WL It should lead us to apprehend, that 
there was enough of arffument, on the side 
eyen of what is spirituafand unseen, to con- 
demn our indifference to it If thecertain- 
ty of death do not move us, it may not be 
rae uncertainty of wliat is on the other side 
of death, that can account for the sluggish- 
ness of our obstinate and unmoved car- 
nality. One thing is certain, that we can 
see an acquaintance fall into ids grave, and 
yet continue to live here, as if this were 
our eternity. And does not this make it 
|»robable,that though that acquaintance were 
to rise again, and to tell us of the world of 
spirits upon which he had entered, we 
anould be unaffiacted as before by the real 
etemitjr that is awaiting us 1 Christ says 
to us himself that if we believe not Moses 
and the prophets, neither should we believe 
though one rose from the dead. This is 
the way in which we meet the demand of 
Infidelity, for more of proof, and more of 
information. The fact is that thousands 
have died before us, and are still dying 
around us, and yet the heart of man re- 
mains unvisited by any practical sense of 
his mortality. And the presumption, there- 
fore, is, that though one of these thousands 
were to revive^ and to re-appear amongst 
us, fraught with the tidings of heaven's 
l^ory, and hell's unutterable despair, we 
should still keep our ground against him, 
and the heart of man be unvisited as before 
hy any praoti<»l sense of his immortality. 
It is not more of evidence that we want. 
There is as much as ought to convince 
US now— and if not convinced, therQ is as 
much as will condenm us afterwards. The 
cause of our irreligion is not that we could 
not know, but that we do not, and will not 
consider. 

This is a great practical use to which our 
insensibility about death is capable of being 
turned. It proves, that our insensibility 
about eternal things, may be due to some- 
thiftg else than to the defect of that evidence 
by which they are accompanied. It causes 
us to perceive, that a truth may be surely 
known, and yet not be pondered, or not be 
proceed upon. Surely to know it is one 
thing^-seriously to reflect upon it is an- 
other; and thus it may be, that the irreligion 
of Uie world is due not to the want of a 
satisfying demonstraticm on God's part, for 
this might have excused us; but, to the 
want of right consideration on ours, and 
this is inexcusable. 

ni. Let us now pass onwards, then, to 
the invisibles of faith— to those things which 
do not, like death, stand upon the confines 
ft the ^iritual region, but are wholly within 
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that region, and which man hath not seen 
by his eye, or heard by his ear-^to the awful 
realities that will abide in deep and mysteri- 
ous concealment fh>m us, so long as we are 
in the body, and which not till me body is 
dissolved, will stand in direct manifestation 
before us. This character of unseen and 
ffcdritual, is not confined to things future. 
There are things present which are spiritual 
also. There is a present Deity, who dwelleth 
in light, it is true, but it is lignt inaccessible 
— who is encompassed with glory, but it is 
glory which we, in the body, cannot ap- 
proach unto — ^who stands revealed to angeu 
and adoring spirits; butVhom no man hath 
seen, neither can see. He is the King eter- 
nal and imniortal, but he is also the King 
invisible— who, though not fiur from any 
one of u& is remote as mfinity itself, from 
the ken of^our earthly senses— ^and shrouded- 
in the obscurity of his own unfathomable 
nature, is he so veiled and darkened from 
all human contemplation, that we cannot 
behold him. 

And yet, even of this great Spirit we may 
be said^ in one sense, to know, however Ui- 
tle it is that we may consider hiuL There 
are averments about God which we have 
long recognised^ and ranked amonf our ad- 
mitted propositions, though we seldom re- 
cur to them in thought and are never ade- 
quately impressed by them. We know, or 
think we know, that God is; and that all 
other existence is suspended ^pon his will; 
and that, were it not for his upholding arm, 
the whole of Nature would go into dissc^u- 
tion ; and that while he sits in high authority 
over all worlds, there is not one individual 
member of his vast family, that is overlook- 
ed by him; and, more particularly, that he 
looks with the eye of a wise a^d a watchful 
judge, into every heart, and every con- 
science ; and that he claims a right and a 
property in the services of all his creatures ; 
and that he is more absolutely the owner 
and the master of them all, than is man of 
the machine that he hath made, and to 
whose touch all its movements are subordi- 
nate; and that he is a God of august and 
inviolable sacredness, in whose presence 
evil cannot dwell, and between the sanctity 
of whose nature and sin, there is a wide and 
implacable enmity; and that he does not sit 
in lofty and remote indifference to the cha- 
racters of hi» children, but takes deep, and 
perpetual, and most vigilant concern in them 
all— loving their righteousness, hatinff their 
iniquity, treasuring their thoughts, and their 
purposes, and their doing, in «ie lxx>k of his 
remembrance; and that, with a view to the 
manifestation of them, on that day, when 
time shall be no more, and each of his ac- 
countable ofl&pring shall have their condi- 
tion awarded to Ulem through eternity — 
when the mystery of God shall be finished, 
and the glory of his attributes shall be made 
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to shine forth at the dose and the oonsuzn- 
mation of all thin^. 

Now, most of these things yon know, or 
profess to know. They are recognised by 
you as true propositions, and not to have 
them among the articles of your creed, 
would be deemed by you as monstrous and 
revolting infidelity. Most of you would 
shudder at the thought of an atheism, which 
could deny the existence of God, or of a 
blasphemy that cotdd disown his ffoyem- 
ment, or of a heresy that could profane his 
character by stripping it of its truth, and 
Justice, and holiness. So dear, in fact, are 
your long-established notions of the Divini- 
ty, that you could not bear them to be med- 
med with ; and would hold that man to be 
the enemy of your repose, who should oflbr 
to violate them. So that, there do exist in 
your mind certain positions which regard a 
Deity, the affirmative of which carries your 
consent, and the denial of which would 
painfully be oflfensive to you— and thus far 
may you be said to know God, and to be- 
lieve in him. 

Now, as a proof how distinct this know- 
ledge of God is from the consideration of 
him, I w'dl venture to say, that even the 
first and simplest of all these propositions 
is, by many, unthought of for days and 
weeks together. The truth, that God is, 
which all here present would shudder to 
deny, is out of habitual regard, and habitual 
remembrance. It lies like a forgotten thing 
hi some deep and latent depository; and as 
to its being brought forth of its hidmg-place, 
for hourly use and meditation, this we never 
meet with, but among a saintly and selected 
few, who are indeed a very peculiar j[>eople. 
When God is acknowledged, we cannot lift 
the charge of theoretical atheism ; but when, 
along with thi& God is unminded, surely 
then majf we lift the charge of practical 
atheism. Now this is the very charge that 
we prefer against the vast majority of our 
world. They have a knowledge of God j but 
this, so fdx from extenuatmg their thought- 
lessness, brin^ upon it its most fearful ag- 
gravation. It IS just because they stand pre- 
eminent among the creatures of our world, 
in the faculty of understanding God, ^t 
they also stand pre-eminent in the crime of 
their ungodliness. It is for this, that they 
suffer in the comparison with ^the ox that 
knoweth his owner, and the ass that know- 
eth his master's crib;'' and what they have 
learned of God, or are capable of learning, 
will bring upon their heedlessness of him,^ 
and of his ways, its severest condemnation. 

It is, indeed, one of the most fearful mys- 
teries of the human spirit, that a truth 
which, of all others, most intimately con- 
cerns us, should yet, of all others, be the 
most gladly bidden away into oblivion — 
that, as rid of an unwelcome visitor, the 
mind of man is never more at ease, or in its 
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kindred and rejoicing element^ flian when 
God is not in all his thou^ts— that then it 
is, when, as broken loose from imprison- 
ment, the heart revels in its own desiro, 
and securely blesses its deliverance from tte 
hateful presence of one who constrained and 
overawed it— that the creature should thai 
hide itself^ as it were, from the Creatori aad 
in vhrtue of his perpetual recoil from tbe 
Being who formed, and who upholds him, 
should so keep up a perpetual distance finaa 
God— that wnoUy given over to the idolatry 
of the thtnf(s toat a)« made, the Maker 
should, to him, be little better than a non- 
entity, or a name; this is the marvel of the 
strange and wa3rward nature that belongs 
to us, and may well lead us to apprehend 
the visitation upon it of some sore leprosyy 
the shock of some great and total derange- 
ment 

For what truth of weightier hnport to us 
all than simply that there is a God— dul 
all the busy and unceasmg movemmts 
around us are suspended on the will of a 
living Sovereign— that those miehty forces 
whi^ constantly uphold the pky and the 
mechanism of tninffs, are not the random 
energies of Nature that is unconscious; bvt 
that one sitteth above, and wieMeth them aU 
at his pleasure— that a powerful and a pre- 
siding hitelligence hath originated all, and 
overniles all — and that while our only con- 
verse and concern are with the near and the 
visible, that are on every side of us, there is 
an unseen Spirit, to whom bdongelh the 
mastery, and with whom alone it is that we 
have mainly and substantially to dol 

Now, how is it that man practically re- 
sponds to this real condition of his b^ng? 
Tell me, from the intimate assurances of 
your own conscience, or tdl me, from the 
broad and palpable character that nts upon 
the doinffs of your acquaintances, whdber 
God haul the ascendency over ihem. U 
there, all the day long, a kUt solemnity on 
your spirits, because of God, which fdlows 
you wnithersoever you go, and causes you 
to walk with him m the worid? Or, are 
you familiarized with the habit of sutnnit- 
ting your will to his will? Or, have yea 
ever, for an hour together, looked upon 
yourselves in the light of being the serviBts 
of another, and have accordingly run sod 
laboured as at the bidding of that other? 
Or, utter strangers to this, do you not waft 
in the counsel of your own heart? Do yon 
not move as independently, as if m your- 
self it was that you lived, and moved, and 
had your being? In the work that yon 
prosecute, and me comforts that you enjoj, 
and even the obligations of which you ae> 
quit yourselves to relatives, and to fHend& 
is there any fear of God before 3rour eyes? 
— and is not the fear of disgrace from men, 
a far more powerful check upon your lioen« 
tiousnees, man the tor of ^Aination firoBi 
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him ^wlio is the Jud^e and the discomer of 
men? The mind is ever crowded with 
thou^ts, and wishes, and purposes, that 
pass in busy succession, through its cham- 
bers of imagery, an4 mmiater the food of its 
imremitting contemplations. Tell me how 
much of God and godliness there is in them 
aU. Turn the inward survey upoi^ your- 
selTes, and report to us how much of this 
heavenly fruit groweth and flourisheth 
there. O you have but spied the nakedness 
of the land— God is unto you a wilderness, 
and your heart is to him a spiritu^ desola- 
tion! 

This emptmess of a man's heart as to the 
reccMrnition of God, runs throughout the 
whole of his history. He is engrossed with 
what is visible and secondary, sjod he thinks 
nofiartber. The sense of a present and pre- 
mding Deity, is habitually absent from his 
soul ; and just because he will not stir him- 
self up to consideration, that he may lay 
' hold of God, is he bounded, as if by an im- 
pascnble limit, to earth and to earthliness. 
It needs a force of thought and of reflection, 
to bear him across this barrier, which, whe- 
ther from indolence, or carnality, or a mis- 
laving conscience, ne does not choose to 
put into operation; and thus, does he live 
without God in the world. When he enjoys, 
it is without gratitude. When he labours, 
it is without the impulse of an obedient 
loyal^. When he admires, it is without 
carrying the sentiment upwardly unto hear 
ven, whence all that is lovely on the foce 
of our world, was strewn for its embellish- 
ment, and the delight of its behplders. And 
thus, may a traveller on his tour of recrea- 
tioD, through some goodly land, be carried 
forward from scene to scene, till the whole 
hmdscape of an empire shall have passed 
behind him like a shifting panorama—and, 
as he eyes the beauteous succession of ver- 
dant fields, and massy foliage, and the many 
pictures of comfort or elegance in human 
nsl)itations, and the rapid variety where- 
with, in the speed and the turning of his 
movements, he is, at one tune, closed upon 
by the limits of a sweet and sequestered 
valley, and, at another, breaks out in full 
and open perspective, on the glories of half 
a province; why, may all the ecstacy he 
feels be lavished on the spectacles before 
him, without one thought of that master 
hand, which spread out the whole of this 
magnificence, and poured the tide of lustre 
over it No piety may mingle with this 
contemplation; and not for the want of 
knowledge, but the want of thought, ma^ 
there be as little of God in the eye of this 
raptured enthusiast, as in the brute uncon- 
scious gaze of the creature that hath no 
understancdng. 

Now, this is God's controversy with man 
in the text. He there complains of our 
heedlessness. He feels himiself slighted,! 
3N 
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that we so seldom Ibkik of him, and that 
he should be thus neglected and set at 
nought by his own ofl&f^ing. And this in- 
consideration of ours, is matter of blame, 
just because it is a matter of wilfulness. 
Man has a voluntary control over his 
thought& He can turn and transfer them 
from one ol^ect of mental contemplation to 
another. He may think of God when he 
diooses. He may recal his scattered im- 
aginations, and summon all that is within 
him to an aet of atten^tnce upon God. He 
may bid his mmd cease from its rambles, 
and its reveries, and lift itself up to the 
abode of the EtemaL He may lay an ar> 
rest on the processes of the inner man, and 
say to it, with authority, that now is the 
moment for an aspiration, or a solemn feel- 
mg towards God. He may repeat and mul- 
tiply this efibrt hito a habit of seriousness* 
It may mix itself in with his ordinary busi- 
ness. It mav accompany him on his walk, 
even through the streets of the crowded 
ci^. It may season the hours of his social 
fellowship; and what, at first, is difficult, 
and irregular, and rare, may thus, by dint 
of perseverance, settle down into an hdi)itual 
tendency. He may, at length, be familiar- 
ized to the thought of God, as his master 
and his owner ; and, at length, putting on 
the attitude of a didly and hourly obedience, 
as the eye of a servant looketh tojirards his 
master, so may his eye be ever towards 
God. This is not the aUitude Of nature; but 
it may be tried and practised, and, at length, 
efiectually learned. But you will never 
reach it, unless yon begin ; you will never 
succeed in it, unless you persevere. And, 
therefore, my plain advice to you is, that 
you now set to it in good earnest. Lay a 
mandate upon your winking fetculty, and 
send it heavenward to God. Thereismany 
a useless moment that may thus be turned 
to account— many an idle waste in our ex- 
istence, that may thus be reclaimed to sa- 
credness. This is true spiritual education 
— the practice of ffodlincass. instead of the 
theory^thewav of going about it— and bjr 
which the soul may. at length, be disci- 
plined to the habit of setting God always 
before it 

It is the absence of this habit which con- 
stitutes the ungodfiness of man. There 
cannot be a fouler provocation than that 
man should be satisfied to do without God ; 
and this is the provocation inflicted by all 
who have other cares and other pleasures, 
which take up the whole of then: hearts, 
and have no room there for God or for god- 
liness. Each of vou can best tell whether 
you fan under this description of habit and 
of character. Is it not the truth now, that 
God is scarcely in all your thoughts ?— that 
you feel no encouragement in any of his 
promises, neither do you tremble under the 
fearfidness of his denunciations? that you 
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•re otiuerwise employed than in the prose- 
ention of your interest with him 7 and are 
bmied with plans, and ohjectq, and antici- 
pations of your own, wherewitii his wiU, 
and his gloryjhave nothing to do? This is 
your^t This, in the estimation of hea- 
ven's jurisprudence, is the very essence of 
sinftihiess. Quite consistent, we do admit, 
with much to soften and much most ho- 
nourably to signalize you; but involving 
you in the direct charge, that none of you 
nnderstandeth, and none of you seeketh af- 
ter God. 

IV. But the distinction between those 
who only know, and those who also consi- 
der, is never more stronffly marked than in 
the pectOiar doctrines of the GospeL And 
fearful is the hazard, lest knowledge, and it 
alone, should satisfy the possessor ; lest he 
^ouM settle down into a treadierous com- 

;lacency, because he has made a right ad- 
ustment of the articles of his creed; lest he 
count it enouffh, ^at he has acquiesced, at 
all pohits, in me orthodoxy of the question ; 
and so come forth with a flaming Chris- 
tianity, that lies ndore in dogmatism than in 
devotion, more in a sturdy intcderance of 
error, than in a true and t^ider nncerity 
of heart. And the very controversy of tfaie 
church have served to foster this delusion. 
The very quantity of debate and of argu- 
ment th^ has beea expended on theology, 
leads to a most hurtful misconceiving of wis 
matter. You know, that the design of ar- 
gument is to carry you onward to a set of 
just and accurate convictions. This, in 
fact, is the landinff jdaoe to which it brings 
you, and at which it leaves you ; and the 
danger is, that havmg brought you there, 
yoft go no further— and this place of arri- 
val becomes your placQ of rest, and sta- 
tionary residency It is the pri^ and am- 
bition, and the zeal of every intellectual 
combatant, to carry the understanding of 
his reader; and having done this, he is a^t 
to sit down and be satisfied wita the tri- 
umphs of his ffotlen victory ; and the scholar 
himsdf, seized with tl»e very same infecticMi, 
may sit down, too, as if he had attained an 
ultimate good, m which he may rejoice, and 
whera he may now securely and fearlessly 
repose. And 3ret, (he whole amount of his 
acquisition may be a mere notional Chris- 
tianity— a list of doctrines tbiat are settled 
apd set by— that are as much wiihm the 
grai^ of his knowledge as many other arti- 
cles of human speculation and science— but 
are just as Httle reiterated upon as they by 
a babii of freqwnt and feeling consideration. 
And hence a Huniliar eodubitiDn to all who 
live in this our sdiokstic land, where a 
peoplcL fresh from Iheir catechisms, are 
primed and charged with orthodoxy, and 
all whose articles stand before you in well- 
marrtiaHed and metaphysical array— who 
have a religion in their heads, but that has 



there an almoetexdustve occ1^»8nlrr— ^ 
many a stout- defender of the tdSit wooUl 
r^oicq in as his own, but in whom tte 
Autiior and the Fmisher of faith, find* ft- 
tle of that love or that obedience which lo 
him are the alone tests of disciplesh^i— a 
peq[>le whom none can chaSoige for igno- 
rance, but whose still unmorti&d tempen^ 
and still unabated worldlineas, may proves 
that though they do know, yet they ao not 
condder. 

It were well, if such people could be ex- 
tricated ih)m the strongholds of their yet 
nnpregi^le Antinomianism. It were well 
to alann their conscience with the saying 
that no knowledge and no belief will give 
them justificaticm, which does not em mno 
tification also. All their doctrinal acquire- 
ments are precisely of as little avail as is 
the knowledge of death, if Quey thmk not 
of dying-^-or, as their knowledge of a God, 
if they give no earnest heed to him. It Is 
wdl thttt tiiey know; but the bleson^ is 
turned into a condemnation and a cuise^ ^ 
while they knoW) they do not consider. 

There are no topics on whidi there has 
been so much of controversy, or that has 
given rise to so many an elaborate duserti- 
tion, as the person and offices of ChrisL 
Andf doubtless, the scholarship has been 
well employed, that rescued from the en- 
tanglements of sophistry, the preckms truth 
of Uie divinity of our Saviour. And wdl 
may England rejoice in those lettered ec- 
clesiastics, who have put down, as ftr as 
argmnent could do it, the iofidelity that 
decried the truth of his high and heavenly 
apostleship. And worthier far than aH w 
revenue (h aH her colleges, is the return of 
criticism and of demonstration tiiat iissf 
have made in behalf of his great sacrifhae^ 
and of his unchangeidile and evedldmiiv 
priesthood. Yet, let it not be disguise^ 
that the knowledge of all fliese credentidit 
is one thing, and the serious, the practical 
consideration of them, is another— that 
many a commentator has mastered the dif> 
Acuities of the question, who has not been 
solemnized by the thought of Its ursent and 
a^cting realities— that stalled orfiodozy. 
with her clear understanding, but untoucfaea 
hoirt, has often launched upon heresy ha 
mi^y fulminations, and manfully asserted 
the truth which she never felt---that the 
peasant may catch direct from his Bftle, 
what the dignitaiy has gathered by wai^ng 
through the erudition of distant centuries; 
and this veriest babe in literature may out- 
strip the literary giant, because he not only 
knows the truui| but wisely and dnteoudy 
considers it 

Let us, in like mannei^ook unto Jesus 
with the eye of a plam Christian, instead 
of looking at him with the eye of a pro- 
found cntic, or commentator. For this 
purpose, let us lay hold of things that an 
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ly and unambiguouflly told of him, 
. - see whether, without leaminff of him 
^hal which w&.do not know, much might 
not be made by oonsiderinff of him £at 
irhieh we do know— and whether, out of 
Bueli materials of thought as are within 
jreoch of all, there might not a far more 
aolenm impression come upon the heart, 
and a fa more powerful yifluenoe upon the 
diaracter, than are to be witnessed «ven 
vmoQg the most zealous and declared pro- 
leasorsofourday. 

First, then, he is the Apostle of our im>- 
fesBion, or we profess him to be our Apos- 
tle. Let us consider him as such. Let us 
bethink ourselves of all which this title im- 
plies. It means one who is sent The 
twelve were called apostles, because sent to 
preach the Gosp^ unto every creature. 
And, in like mannnr, he too is an Apostle, 
because sent by his father into, the world. 
He came to us from n place of deep and 
unknown mystery— he traversed that do- 
BoalB which separates the. land of spirits 
from the peoplea and familiar land in which 
we dwell— he burst upon our senses from 
a region where all is i^nisible— and far 
more wonderful than if he had been a visi- 
tor from ano&er planet than our own, did 
be light U|xm our world from the dwelllng- 
plaee oi him who is the uncreated source 
of all worlds, from the very abode and 
Mnctnary of the EtemaL How it ought to 
move us with awe at the approach of such 
9 messenger, when we think of the glory 
and the sacredness of his former habitation ! 
— of those ineffable communi^^ that he 
had witib Ihe Father before the world was 
— And deqp insight into all those mysteries 
of God, that are to us unsearchable ! How 
it ought to fasten upon it the gaze of every 
mortal eye, that on the shore of our world 
there has been an arrival fromthe dark and 
the shrouded infinity which lies beyond it 
— that, at length, out of realms which are 
afar, a traveller hath come ; and that, though 
veiled from everlasting m the obscurity of 
a remote and loAy nature, he hath now 
stood revealed to the observaticm of human 
senses, and poured forth an utterance that 
can be taken up by human ears ! 

And what ought to fasten upon him a 
still more intmise regard, he comes with a 
messaee to our world— he comes straight 
from me Divinity himself^ and charged by 
him with a special communication— God 
had broken silence^ and this great Apostle 
of our profession was the bearer of that 
Toice which speaketh from heaven unto the 
children of men. It was a thing of mighty 
import, indeed, that there flhould have been 
an actual errand to us from the pavilion of 
the Almighty's residence— that one fa- 
miliarly acquainted there should have come 
to tabernacle here, and to enter upon con- 
verse and companionship with men— that 



he did announce himsdf^ and on satisfying 
credentiids, to have been sent amongst us 
from the upper paradise, with tidings that 
he had to ddiver, and on a work that had 
been given him to do. And it ought, at 
least, to make no difference, that now he 
has returned to the place fh>m whence ha 
came. For he left behind him the reoords 
of his wcmdrous embassy^-and the authen- 
tic and the authoritative voice of heaven 
still speaketh to us there— and with our 
hands upon the Bible, we are in contact 
with the very materials of a commumcation 
fh)m the Deity. In the br^ of thb God- 
head, there Was a motion ann a desire to- 
wards our species, and. here- is the ezpree- 
sion of it— the very transcript of that mes- 
sage which our Apostle brought, and which 
our AposHe left amongst us---4he word that 
actually caniie from the secret place of the 
Eternal, and is fraught with those revealed 
thinffs, which now belong to us and to our 
childr^L I declare not a novelty in your 
hearing. It is not a matter of which you 
are ignorant, and which you need to know. 
But it is a matter of which you are wofWy 
heedless, and whi(^ you need to conjiider 
We do not need to^^h you what is new. 
But we need to smgt you by the sense of 
what is old and^Wrgotten. We charge" 
your neglect of the Scriptures of our faw 
upon your nefflect of that ^reat Apostle, 
who is the Aumor and the Finisher of our 
faith. By your daily indifference to ihe 
word that is written, you inherit all the 
ffiult, and will come under the very reckon- 
ing of thoscL who, in the days of the Sa- 
viour, treatea with neglect and indiflerence^ 
the word that was spoken. Our challenge 
against you is. that the Bible is to you a 
thing of insipidity— that it is not desired by 
you as the aliment of your souls— that 
though unread for days together, you miss 
no necessary food, you fed no vacancy, you 
are visited with no hunger, you can do very 
well without this nourishment of the spiri- 
tual life, and so give reason to fear, that 
within yw there is no spiritual principle to 
sustain. And looking unto that of which 
this written document is the memorial, do 
wcf charge upon aU who slight the perusal 
of it, that they trample into insignificance a 
formal embassy from heaven— that they 
treat with contumely the messenger who 
came thenceforth unto our wond— that 
God by him has q>dcen, and they have 
disregarded— that the daily spectacle iOf the 
BiUe before their eyes, is a daily solicita- 
tion on the put of dhrist to be heard, and 
by theur continued heedlessness to which, 
they, all their lives, set his character, as an 
Apostle, utterly to scorn. 

The way to repair this treatment, isforth- 
with to give your diligence unto the book 
—and to press upon your moral sense, as 
you open it, that now you are about to eg- 
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ter into convene with God— and thus to 
fix and solemnize your attention, while you 
read those words of which Christ may be 
called tho^.Apostle or the messenger. The 
act of reading the Bible, is the act of hold- 
ing <ii)nference with the Deity— and while 
this id what all know, this is what few con- 



bere is one topic whidi stands con- 
.nected with the apostleship of Christ, and 
that stamps a most peculiar interest on the 
▼isit whicn he made to us from on high. 
He is God manifest in the flesh. In die 
character of a man, hath he pictured forth 
to us the attributes of the Divinity. He is 
the brightness of his Fadier^ S^ory, and 
the express image of his person— yet, in 
virtue of the humanity wherewith he is in- 
vested, hath he offered, even to the eye of 
sense, a palpable representation of the God- 
head. '* He who hath seen me, hath seen 
the Father,"— and we^ by fastening our at- 
tentive regards upon his person and history, 
may gather the very aspect and lineaments 
of the King invisible. That Beinff, who 
had been so long wrapt in profoundest se- 
crecy ftom our woiid— that Being, whom 
none could apprehend, for no eye or mortal 
could carry mm through that dark and un- 
trodden interval, by which the two regions 
of sense and of spirit stand apart from each 
other— the Being, who ever since the en- 
trance of sin, haa laid his jealous interdict 
on the approaches of our species, and with- 
drawn hunself by a remote and lofty sepa- 
ration away from us — ^he, at length, broke 
out from this vail of deepest mystery, and 
In the person of him who is at once his re- 
presentative and his Apostle, does he now 
stand before us in visible manifestation. 
And we, by considering this Apostle, learn 
of Crod. By looking unto him, we look 
unto the likeness of our Creator, and we 
become acquainted with him. In the 
purity, and the gentleness, and the simple 
majesty of Christ, do yre read the charac- 
ter^ics of the Deity. And O how it con- 
cerns us to know, nrom this narrative of 
unwearied well-doing, that there is so much 
of benevolence in heaven — that the Sove- 
reign who sits in high authority there, is as 
good as he is great— that there is a meek- 
ness to soften the majesty of his nature, 
and a coiApassionate longing after those 
men whom the hand of justice was lifted 
up to destroy— that even in the holy of 
holies, there dwells a tenderness for our 
degraded species— and could the securities 
of heaven's throne only be upholden, that 
there were a good^will and a mercy on 
high, ready to burst forth upon our world 
and to circulate at large over all its fa- 
milies. 

But this leads us to another topic of con- 
sideration, the priesthood of Christ The 
atonement that he made for sin ha^ a fore- 



most place in orthodoxy. It is reiteratod 
in all our catechisms. It forms the bmdeD 
and the argument of many a ponctooai 
dissertation. And to ^e popular mind, too, 
is it fUlly as familiar as to the accom^^idH 
ed scholar in theology. Insomuch, that 
scarcely an individu&d can be met with, 
even in the humblest walks of society, who 
does not know, and who could not tdl, that 
Christ died for the world. But as we haifo 
oflen said, there is a knowledge withaot 
consideration. A truth may be acquired, 
and then, cast as it were into some hidden 
comer of the mmd, may it lie forgotten, as 
in a dormitory. And thus it fares witfa 
many a precious doctrine of the Bible. 
We learn it most readily from the ooea- 
tion-book. We give the vote to it of oar 
most prompt and zealous affirmative. Wa 
enlist it among the articles of our creed*- 
and espousing it as our own belief^ do wa 
become partisans, or even advocates in its 
fovour. And yet all this may consist wiOi 
an enture practical heedlessness— with a 
deep torpor and unconcern about that trodi 
which may have come to us most abun- 
dantly iin word, though not at all in power. 
The soul may be habitually inadvertent to 
that as a principle, whidi is most nal- 
ously professed, ana even contended Uar as 
an opinion. And accordingly, we are tald 
by the apostle, of this very aoctriae^ that 
CJhrist died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures, how possible it is for men to 
receive it, yet not to remember it — that 
they may have once committed it to their 
unaerstan<|ing, as an article of faith, with- 
out having charged it upon their memory 
as an article of hourly and habitual reeiir- 
rence — that it may have been consented lo 
by the mind, without being dwelt upon by 
the mind— in which case, says Paul, you 
have believed in vain; and just because 
you keep not in memory, or, rather, con- 
sider not, and call not up to memory, that 
which I have preached unto you. 

And, therefore, would I again bid you 
consider him who is the High Priest of 
your profession. I call upon you ever and 
anon to think of this sacrifice — and to waxd 
off the legality of nature from jrour spirits^ 
by a constant habit of recurrence, upon 
your part, to the atonement that he hath 
made, and to the everlasting righteousnen 
that he hath brought in. Without this, the 
mind is ever lapsing anon into'aliaiation 
and distrust — and the habitual jealousy of 
guilt, when not met, at all times, by a sense 
of that blood which washes it away, win 
throw us back again to our wonted distance 
from God— and instead of breathing the 
free air of confidence in him, or rejoiciDg 
in the sunshine of his reconciled counte- 
nance, there will be a flaw of suspicion in 
all our intercourse, and instead of bring 
him as a friend^ we shall still stand m 
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dread of bim as an aoenser. There may 
be the occasional recognition of Christ, and. 
perhaps, akmg with it a gleam of light and 
of liberty. But the ffeneral state will be, 
tiiat of a mind whicn is overcast And, 
therefore, to keep all dear, and habitually 
clear, wonld I aayise a regular forthgoing 
of your beUeving thoughts to the great 
decease ^t was accomplisned at Jerusa- 
lem. I would have you to look unto Jesus 
Christy and unto him crucified, and be 
lightened thereby. Forget not that for guilt 
there has been an appropriate remedy pro- 
Tided in the Gospel— and the way for you 
to stand ddivered from all your fears of its 
yengeanoe and its agony, is to think of the 
yengeance that has already been poured 
out and of the agony that mis alreaay been 
endured for it Be very sure, that when 
justice is satisfied, then mercy, set at large 
from this obstruction, is free to rejoice over 
jron. And justice is satisfied. The su£fer- 
uigs of the garden and the cross, have ab- 
sorbed it all— npr after Christ hath poured 
out his soul unto the death for you, will it 
seek, in the horrors of your condemned 
eternity, for a double redressL and a double 
vindication. O, come out tnen, from the 
prison-house of despondency— and, when 
yon think of your sms, think also of the 
ransom which has been paid for them. On 
the strength of this, do make your resolute 
stand against the spirit of Ixmdage— and 
looking, and looking hourly unto the vic- 
tkn who has already bled a full expiation, 
do uphold yourself in the confidence, that 
sin is made an end of. that transjnression is 
finished, that reconciliation fbr miqnity is 
Miade, and ^at now the believer, released 
from captivity, ma jr walk before God in the 
security and ue triumph of an everlasting 
righteousness. 

In other sacrifices, the priest is distin- 
goishable from the victim. Here they are 
ttie same. He was the victim when d3ring. 
He is the High Priest, now that he is risen 
again. And thus does he still plead, in the 
ear of God. the offering that was once 
made, and tne power of which endureth 
continually. That incense, with the savour 
of which God was well pleased, he is at 
all t^mes well pleased to be reminded of— 
and only consider him who fills his mouth 
with this argument in behalf of all who re- 



pidr to him, who can argue bis sacrifice as 
an adequate redemption for the chief of 
sinners, and whose glory as a physician 
and a Saviour, is most illustrated, when the 
most desperate q{ offenders come unto him, 
and are healed. It is not enough, that you 
have, at one thne^ imported this into your 
understanding, and given it a place mere 
among the articles of yoitr belief. It Is by 
keeping it in memory— it is by renewing 
upon it your mental acts of faith and'd&r 
pendence— it is by again and affain re- 
pairing to it— end looung hd>ituuly unto 
iiim as your Intercessor and Hiffh rri^ 
even as the children of Israel lomrad daily 
to Jerusalem, at the times of their morning 
and evening sacrifica It is thu& that 
peace is kept up in the heart— and it is 
thus, that instead of ccmiing upon us at 
starts, and in the shape of a momentary 
visitation, it maintains the continuous flow 
within us, of a river that is at once mighty 
and inexhaustible. It is thus, that this doc- 
trine of dur faith, instead of having only 
once made its entrance into our creed, m 
used by us at all times as a cordial— uid 
the thought of Christ, as our acceptable 
and all-prevailing High Priest, is often pre- 
sent to ue mind, and always fSlt to be pre- 
cious. 

And never forget that the way to mahi- 
tain peace of conscience, is also the way to 
maintain purity of character. This is a 
mystery of the Christian life which the 
world apprehendeth not— and yet so real- 
ized, we think, by universal experience 
that never do we reckon, in the history oi 
the church, or in any of its members, had 
wilfUl sin place at the same time along 
with a full exercise of faith on the testi- 
mony of God. It is peace in the conscience, 
in ticiy that keeps up love in the heart. It 
is this which, by putting joy, and hope^ 
and confidence in the boiKxm, furnishes the 
soul with the most powerful springs of 
obedience. It is this which awakens grati- 
tude in the bosom, that ere now was beset 
with the cold distractions of legality; and 
under the constraining influence of the 
love of Christ, is it ever found, that the 
most joyful believer is also the most fruit- 
M beuever, living no lon|[er to hnnsdf, but 
to Christ who died, for bun, and who rose 
again. 
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